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ADVERTISEMENT. 


In  the  introductory  chapter  of  the  following  work,  will 
be  found  a  short  list  of  the  principal  authorities  fix)m 
which  the  statements  in  the  subsequent  narrative  have 
been  taken.  But, — as  it  has  been  thought  desirable 
to  furnish  the  reader  with  a  fuller  catalogue,  in  ex- 
planation of  the  references,— Hsuch  a  catalogue,  con- 
taining the  names  of  all  the  principal  authors  and 
compilers  referred  to, — except  those  whose  names  are 
familiar  to  every  one, — ^has  been  given  in  No.  I.  of  the 
Appendix  at  the  end  of  the  Second  Volume. 

No.  II.  of  that  Appendix  contains  a  table  showing 
the  dates  of  Easter,  and  other  moveable  periods  of 
solemn  observance  in  the  Church,  during  the  pontifi- 


VIU  ADVERTISEMENT. 

cates  of  Gregory  VII.  and  his  immediate  predecessor. 
Information  on  this  point  may,  it  is  thought,  some- 
times aid  the  reader  in  forming  an  accurate  idea  of  the 
chronology  of  the  events  recorded. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  allude  here  to  the  apology  made 
in  a  subsequent  note  (Vol.  L  p.  89)  for  some  apparent 
inconsistency  with  regard  to  the  forms  of  proper  names, 
— ^whether  of  persons  or  of  places, — such  as  the  use, 
in  some  appellatives,  of  their  Latin  or  ancient  form,  and 
in  others,  of  an  Italian  or  modem  one.  Such  an  in- 
consistency, in  treating  of  an  epoch  which  holds  a 
middle  place  between  ancient  and  modem  times,  the 
author  has  found  it  impossible  entirely  to  avoid. 

To  allude  to  another  matter  of  detail.  It  should  have 
been  explained  in  a  note  to  p.  57  of  Vol.  I.,  that  the 
spurious  **  Decretals  of  Isidore"  there  spoken  of,  cannot 
in  strictness  be  said  to  have  been  published  by  their 
forger  under  the  name  of  Isidore  of  Seville,  as  they 
were  simply  headed  with  the  name  ^^Isidoras  Mer- 
cator,"  the  latter  word  being,  probably,  an  erratum  for 
^*  Peccator."  But  it  was  on  the  supposed  authority  of 
the  Spanish  Prelate  that  they  obtained  their  general 
acceptation  in'  the  Church. 

The  author  cannot  conclude  this  advertisement  with- 
out availing  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  recording  his 
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obligation  to  his  friend,  the  Rev.  David  Lewis,  Fellow 
of  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  for  his  kind  assistance  in  the 
work  of  superintending  the  passage  of  these  sheets 
through  the  press :  a  task,  which,  without  that  assistance, 
the  author,  from  the  state  of  his  health,  could  scarcely, 
at  the  present  moment,  have  undertaken. 

Feati  of  AU  Samls,  1840. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The  Reformation  of  the  Anglican  Church  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  however  necessary,  however  beneficial, 
was  a  sudden  and  convulaiTe  change ;  nor  is  it  any  dis- 
paragement to  its  leading  principles  or  essential  cha- 
racter to  say,  that,  as  such  a  change,  it  could  not  fail  to 
be  attended  by  a  variety  of  incidental  evils.  One, 
and  that  perhaps  not  the  least  important,  of  these,  its 
undesirable  but  unavoidable  consequences,  has  been  the 
disposition  which  it  has  induced  among  us  to  disregard 
our  connection,  as  churchmen,  with  the  past.  Though 
old  truths  were,  during  the  era  of  the  Reformation, 
preserved,  old  associations  and  habits  received  a  violent 
shock  from  the  rapidity  of  its  progress;  and  it  has, 
in  consequence,  come  to  bear  to  our  eyes  the  appear- 
ance of  a  much  more  fundamental  change  than,  in 
itself,  it  really  was.  With  the  times  antecedent  to 
that  great  event,  we  now  seem  practically  to  imagine 
that  we  have  little  or  no  religious  concern :  our  inter- 
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est  in  the  annals  of  our  Church  commences  with  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII. ;  and  the  notion  generally  enter- 
tained of  her  character  and  position  during  many  cen- 
turies before  that  monarch's  accession,  is  compounded 
of  a  broad  and  general  impression  of  the  errors  and 
corruptions  of  modem  Rome,  and  of  a  vague  belief  that 
all  these  evils,  in  all  their  fulness,  were  dominant  in 
our  island  from  an  epoch  virtually  immemorial.  Though 
we  still  speak  of  Cranmer,  of  Ridley,  of  Latimer,  as 
Reformers  of  our  Church,  the  general  tone  which  we 
use  with  respect  to  them  rather  accords  with  the 
supposition  that  they  were  her  founders :  we  conceive 
them  to  have  composed,  rather  than  to  have  remodelled, 
our  ritual  and  liturgy ;  to  have  discovered,  rather  than 
to  have  purified,  the  Faith  which  we  profess.  And 
hence  it  has  come  to  pass,  that  of  all  departments  of 
historical  inquiry,  none  has  been  of  late  more  generally 
disregarded  by  us,  than  that  which  would  lead  to  an 
acquaintance  with  the  varying  fortunes  of  the  Church 
Catholic  and  her  defenders,  in  England  or  elsewhere, 
during  the  long  lapse  of  time  between  the  age  of 
the  primitive  Church  and  that  of  the  divines  of 
Edward  and  Elizabeth.  That  this  interval  was  one 
of  perpetual  struggle,  diflSculty,  and  anxiety  to  the 
Church,  even  the  most  superficial  acquaintance  with 
the  secular  annals  of  Christendom  would  suflice  to 
inform  us.  But,  accustomed  as  we  are  to  the  unfounded 
notion  of  our  English  Church's  recent  origin,  we  omit 
to  keep  in  mind  the  fact,  that  she,  as  a  branch  of  the 
Church  universal,  is  in  some  degree  involved  in  the 
fortunes  of  that  divinely  founded  institution  throughout 
the  world ;  and  that  it  was  our  cause,  no  less  than 
their  own,  which  the  champions  of  the  Church  have 
in  all  successive  ages  defended  against  the  ever-renewed 
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and  ever-varying  assaults  of  her  adversaries.  We 
therefore  feel  but  little  interest  in  contests  with  which, 
as  we  imagine,  we  have  no  personal  concern ;  and  can- 
not realize  to  ourselves  the  fact  that  the  Reformation, 
as  far  as  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  struggle  between 
ancient  truth  and  modem  error,  was  itself  but  the  fruit 
of  those  earlier  struggles  which  we  slight,  and  of  those 
labours  which  we  depreciate ;  inasmuch  as  our  Anglican 
Fathers  could  never  have  been  called  to  the  high  office 
of  defending  the  Faith  and  purifying  the  Church,  had 
not  both  the  one  and  the  other  been  preserved  and 
handed  down  to  them  by  the  successful  efforts  of  those 
who,  in  various  times  and  under  various  circumstances, 
had  fought  the  great  battle  before  them. 

It  is  an  undeniable,  though  melancholy,  fact,  that 
in  the  case  of  some  of  these,  the  Church's  earlier 
champions,  the  faith  revealed  was  overlaid  with  tenets 
of  human  invention.  These  tenets,  however,  will  upon 
examination  be  found  to  have  been  all  additions  to 
the  Christian  Creed;  not  one  of  the  great  verities 
of  which  was  positively  lost  during  even  the  darkest 
periods  which  the  Church  has  been  permitted  to  expe- 
rience. Those  verities  therefore  might  be,  and  indeed 
were,  continually  asserted  and  maintained  against  the 
influence  of  that  evil  heart  of  unbelief  which  has  in  all 
ages  supplied  men  with  a  temptation  to  deny  them. 
And  if,  more  favoured  in  this  respect  than  our  distant 
ancestors,  we  be  permitted  to  contemplate  such  truths 
free  from  their  once  prevalent  admixture  of  degrading 
error,  we  are  not  on  that  account  released  from  a 
heavy  debt  of  gratitude  to  those  who,  under  circum- 
stances less  propitious  than  ours,  stood  forth  in  the 
protection  of  our  highest  interests,  ages  before  it  was 
given  to  us  to  see  the  light. 

b2 
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With  regard  to  the  agents  in  our  English  Reforma- 
tion, it  forms,  of  a  surety,  an  item  by  no  means 
unimportant  in  the  amount  of  our  obligation  to  them, 
that  they  did  not  that  which  we  seem  habitually  to 
acknowledge  that  they  did,  and  even  to  laud  them 
for  doing.  They  did  not  attempt  to  found  a  new 
Church ; — a  word  which  should  hardly  be  spoken. 
They  did  not,  tempted  as  they  were  to  do  so,  remove 
their  countrymen  from  those  limits  of  the  holy  Church 
Catholic  which  the  Protestants  of  various  parts  of 
Europe  were  unhappily  led,  by  a  seeming  necessity, 
to  overstep.  The  Anglican  Church,  as  left  by  her 
Reformers,  continued  in  the  enjoyment  of  her  old 
constitution,  under  the  guidance  of  her  old  line  of 
consecrated  governors ;  as  also,  though  these  are  minor 
points,  in  the  possession  of  most  of  her  old  endowments, 
and  in  the  enjoyment  of  her  old  privileges  in  the  state. 
She  did  not  alter  a  single  letter  of  the  Creeds  which 
had  ever  formed  the  summaries  of  her  Faith.  She 
disclaimed,  in  the  strongest  terms,  all  intention  of 
either  separating  herself  from  the  other  members  of 
the  Church  Catholic,  or  discarding  that  Church's  ac- 
credited and  authoritative  teaching.  She  continued  to 
follow,  as  her  guides  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture, 
the  ^  ancient  Fathers  and  catholic  Bishops  \"  honouring 
in  them  the  general  voice  of  primitive  antiquity,  and 
revering,  as  the  clearest  accents  of  that  voice,  those 
four  general  Councils,  which  her  ancient  founder  or 
remodeller,  Gregory  the  Greats  had  taught  her  to 
consider  as  pre-eminently  the  landmarks  of  catholic 
belief. 

*  Liber  Canon.  Discip.  Eocles.  Anglic,  a.  d.  1571  Canon  de 
Concionatoribus. 

'  Sicut  sancti   Evangelii   quatuor  libros,   sic  quatuor   concilia 
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Nor  did  she,  by  any  act  of  hers,  separate  herself 
from  the  communion  of  the  Roman  patriarch,  even 
when  she  disclaimed  the  unauthorized  domination 
which  he  had  learnt  to  claim  over  her.  However 
strong  the  language  in  which  she  expressed  her  sen- 
timents with  regard  to  the  doctrinal  corruptions  which 
he  then  espoused,  the  actual  schism  between  her  and 
the  Roman  Church, — ^their  present  state  of  outward 
separation,— dates  only  from  the  bull  by    which,   in 

loflcipere  et  venerari  me  £Eiteor.  Nicaenum  scilicet,  in  quo  perversum 
Aril  dogma  destniitur:  Constantinopolitanum  quoque,  in  quo 
Eunomii  et  Macedonii  error  convincitar:  Ephesinum  etiam  prim  am, 
in  quo  Nestorii  impietas  jndicatur :  Chalcedonense  vero,  in  quo 
Eutychis,  Dioscorique  pravitas  reprobatur;  tot&  devotione  com- 
plector,  integerrima  approbadone  custodio :  quia  in  his,  velut  in 
quadrato  lapide,  sanctse  fidei  structura  consuTgit,  et  cujuslibet  vitae 
atque  actionis  existat,  quisquis  eonim  soliditatem  non  tenet,  etiam 
81  lapis  esse  cemitur,  tamen  extra  sedificium  jacet. — S.  Gregor. 
Mag.  Ep,  i.  25. 

Such  was  the  reverence  paid  to  these  Councils  by  St.  Gregory. 
As  an  evidence  of  the  honour  in  which  they  were  held  by  the 
English  Church  after  the  Reformation,  may  be  cited  the  following 
passage  from  Hooker :  **  Wherefore  not  without  good  consideration 
the  very  law  itself  hath  provided  '  that  judges  ecclesiastical,  ap- 
pointed under  the  king's  commission,  shall  not  adjudge  for  heresy 
any  thing  but  that  which  hath  been  so  adjudged  by  the  authority 
of  the  canonical  Scriptures,  or  by  the  first  four  general  Councils,  or 
by  some  other  general  council  wherein  the  same  hath  been  declared 
heresy  by  the  express  words  of  the  said  canonical  Scriptures,  or 
such  as  hereafter  shall  be  termed  heresy  by  the  high  court  of  par- 
liament of  this  realm,  with  the  assent  of  the  clergy  in  the  con- 
vocation.' By  which  words  of  the  law  who  doth  not  plainly  see,  how 
that  in  one  branch  of  proceeding  by  virtue  of  the  king's  supreme 
authority,  the  credit  which  those  four  general  Councils  have  through- 
out all  Churches  evermore  had,  was  judged  by  the  makers  of  the 
foresaid  act  a  just  cause  wherefore  they  should  be  mentioned  in  that 
case  as  a  requisite  part  of  the  rule  wherewith  dominion  was  to  be 
limited?*' — Hooker,  EccL  PoL  book  viii.  ch  ii.  §  17. 
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the   year    1569,  Pope   Pius  V.  declared    our  Queen 
Elizabeth  excommunicated  and  deposed. 

Then  it  was  that,  as  though  the  English  prelates 
thus  denounced  had  lost  their  spiritual  prerogatives, 
the  agents  of  Rome  called  into  being  that  party  or 
sect  among  ourselves  whom  she  now  admits  to  her 
communion  because  she  has  taught  them  to  throw 
off  the  authority  of  their  legitimate  pastors,  the  gover- 
nors, by  succession,  of  our  ancient  Church  K 

To  that  party  we,  in  oblivion  of  these  things,  are  in 
the  habit  of  ascribing  an  antiquity  above  that  of  our 
communion ;  as  though  they,  and  not  we,  were  the 
spiritual  descendants  of  the  time-honoured  Catholic 
Church  of  elder  England ;  as  though  they,  and  not  we, 
were  to  be  considered  as  included  in  the  glorious  fel- 
lowship of  the  wise  and  good,  the  heroic  and  the 
saintly,  whose  names  adorned  that  Church's  annals  in 
her  Saxon  or  her  Norman  day ;  or  as  though  it  were 
their  high  privilege,  rather  than  ours,  to  sympathize 
with  the  general  fortunes,  in  all  times  and  countries,  of 
the  Church  universal. 

With  regard  to  our  Western,  or  Latin,  branch  of 
that  Catholic  institution,  the  Roman  bishops,  and  the 
churchmen  connected  with  their  see,  occupying,  as  they 
have  ever  done,  a  most  prominent  position  of  eccle- 

*  It  is  certain  that  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  his 
suceessors,  until  the  eleventh  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign, 
there  were  not  two  separate  communions  and  worships  in  England. 
All  the  people  were  subject  to  the  same  pastors,  attended  the 
same  churches,  and  received  the  same  sacraments.  It  was  only 
about  1570  that  the  Romish  party,  at  the  instigation  of  foreign  emis- 
saries, separated  itself  and  fell  off  from  the  Catholic  Church  of 
England. — ^Vid.  Palmer's  Treatise  on  the  Churckf  t.  ii.  p.  455,  and 
the  authorities  there  quoted. 
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siastlcal  influence,  fill  a  proportionably  important  place 
in  the  record  of  ecclesiastical  conflicts.  Under  their 
conduct  it  was  that  some  of  the  most  momentous 
contests  between  the  Church  and  the  world  have 
been  fought  and  gained.  We,  however,  have  so  long 
accustomed  ourselves  to  contemplate  these  pontiffs 
and  their  school  through  the  single  medium  of  the 
Reformation,  that  it  is  with  some  difficulty  we  can 
imagine  them  to  have  occupied,  at  any  former  period, 
a  position  different  from  that  which  they  held  at  that 
eventful  moment.  But  it  should  be  recollected  that 
the  popery  of  the  sixteenth  century  was,  in  the  guise 
which  it  then  assumed,  an  innovation.  Many  of  its 
component  corruptions  had,  it  is  true,  by  that  time  long 
flourished  at  Rome,  as  at  other  places  within  the 
Church's  pale :  but  it  was  only  at  Trent,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  that  they  were  incor- 
porated by  Rome  into  a  Creed,  or  made  articles  of 
Faith,  in  such  a  sense  as  that  the  reception  of  them 
became  an  indispensable  requisite  for  admission  into 
the  privileges  of  Church  communion.  Such  corruptions, 
however  prevalent  they  may  have  been  during  pre- 
ceding ages,  were  in  those  ages  progressive,  and  not 
fixed  evils ;  and  the  common  notion  is  therefore  most 
unfair,  which  carries  back,  so  to  say,  and  applies  the 
character  of  the  papacy  as  it  developed  itself  at  the 
Reformation,  to  the  papacy  as  it  existed  centuries  before 
that  event. 

The  subjects  of  our  Reformers'  censure,  be  it  recol- 
lected, were  protested  against  by  them,  as  innovations 
as  well  as  corruptions.  "  I  am  accused,"  said  Archbishop 
Cranmer,  "  for  a  heretic,  because  I  allow  not  the  doc- 
trine lately  brought  in  of  the  Sacrament,  and  because 
I  consent  not  to  words  not  accustomed  in  Scripture, 
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and  unknown  to  the  ancient  Fathei's,  but  newly 
invented  and  brought  in  by  men,  and  belonging  to  the 
destruction  of  souls,  and  overthrowing  of  the  pure  and 
old  religion  ^^  And  with  regard  to  one  of  the  princi- 
pal features  of  the  system  against  which  that  prelate 
protested,  the  withholding  of  the  Scriptures  in  the 
vulgar  tongue  from  the  laity;  such  a  practice,  we 
have  it  upon  his  own  authority,  was  opposed  to  what 
had  been  the  uniform  usage  of  the  Anglican  Church 
down  to  about  a  century  before  his  own  time  ^ 

It  must  be  admitted,  that  of  the  erroneous  doctrines 
then  prevalent,  some  might  claim  a  far  earlier  origin ; 
but,  before  the  sixteenth  century,  these  for  the  most 
part  existed  rather  as  opinions  current  in  the  Church, 
than  as  articles  formally  adopted  under  her  sanction. 
And,  even  with  regard  to  those  which  had  become 
the  most  intimately  incorporated  into  the  then  existing 
system  of  things,  the  reception  of  them  vaguely,  and 
as  matters  unquestioned  and  uninquired  into,  betokened 
a  very  different  feeling,  and  must  have  had   a  very 


'  Jenkyns*  Cranmer,  vol.  iv.  pp.  126,  7. 

'  '*  If  the  matter  should  be  tried  by  custom,  we  might  also 
allege  custom  for  the  reading  of  the  Scripture  in  the  vulgar  tongue, 
and  prescribe  the  more  ancient  custom.  For  it  is  not  much  above 
one  hundred  years  ago"  (t.  e.  before  a.  d.  1540)  '*  since  the 
Scripture  hath  not  been  accustomed  to  be  read  in  the  vulgar  tongue 
in  this  realm ;  and  many  hundred  years  before  that,  it  was  translated 
and  read  in  the  Saxon's  tongue,  which  at  that  time  was  our  mother's 
tongue,  whereof  there  remaineth  yet  diverse  copies  found  lately  in 
old  abbeys,  of  such  antique  manners  of  writing  and  speaking,  that  few 
men  now  be  able  to  read  and  understand  them.  And  when  this 
language  waxed  old,  and  out  of  common  usage,  by  cause  folk  should 
not  lack  the  fruit  of  reading,  it  was  again  translated  into  the  newer 
language,  whereof  yet  also  many  copies  remain  and  be  daily  found." 
— Jenkym*  Cranmer^  vol.  ii.  p.  105. 
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different  effect  on  the  character,  from  an  adoption  of 
them  in  form  and  system,  after  discussion,  and  in 
avowed  opposition  to  the  public  assertion  of  their 
contradicting  verities. 

But  even  had  this  been  otherwise,  the  fact  were  un- 
important to  our  present  purpose.  Even  linked  as  it  is 
to  the  Tridentine  creed,  the  papacy  may,  and  unques- 
tionably does,  bear,  together  vnth  our  Church,  its  wit- 
ness to  those  great  articles  of  the  Faith  which  are 
enunciated  in  our  common  creeds;  with  us  it  still 
raises  its  voice  in  testimony  against  the  heresies  con- 
demned by  those  four  Catholic  Councils  above  alluded 
to,  which  the  whole  body  of  the  faithful  unites  to 
revere.  Such  testimony,  even  if  it  stood  alone,  it  still 
might  bear ;  and  there  would  therefore  be  no  manifest 
absurdity  in  the  notion  of  its  having  stood  forth  in 
defence  of  the  truth  in  former  ages,  even  though  it 
could  be  proved  to  have  been  then  laden  with  the 
whole  burden  of  its  later  errors.  The  disputant  who 
defends  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  blessed  Trinity 
against  the  Socinian,  is  unquestionably  fighting  the 
eternal  battle  of  truth  against  falsehood,  in  whatever 
erroneous  notion  or  heresy,  other  than  that  of  Socinus, 
both  the  disputants  may  be  conceived  to  agree.  Were 
we  indeed  to  recognise  in  the  character  of  champions 
of  the  truth,  or  of  reformers  of  the  Church,  none  but 
teachers  whose  doctrine  and  habitual  practice  were  in 
no  single  point  tainted  vnth  error,  few  indeed  would  be 
the  number  of  those  whom,  since  the  epoch  of  accre- 
dited inspiration,  it  would  be  open  to  us  to  dignify  with 
such  honourable  titles. 

Placed  as  the  Church  is  in  the  world,  her  treasures 
are  entrusted  to  earthen  vessels ;  and  her  battles  here 
are  not  carried  on,  like  that  of  Michael  and  the  Dra- 
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gon,  between  unsullied  purity  on  the  one  side  and  un- 
mitigated evil  on  the  other ;  but,  between  those  who, 
sinful  and  erring  as  they  may  be  in  many  points,  have 
the  grace  to  hold  fast  the  great  truths  which  in  their 
time  come  peculiarly  into  question,  and  those  by  whom, 
graced  as  they  may  be  with  some  virtuous  qualities,  the 
same  important  verities  are  unhappily  assailed. 

These  few  remarks  have  been  thought  necessary  at 
the  outset  of  a  narration,  which,  in  representing  a  Pope 
in  the  light  in  which  his  own  writings  and  those  of  his 
best-informed  contemporaries  represent  him,  will  depict 
him  as  a  witness  for  the  truth  delivered  to  the  Church's 
care,  and  a  reformer  of  the  abuses  of  his  time.  With- 
out some  such  prefece  as  the  above,  a  portraiture  of 
him  in  colours  like  these  might  seem  to  intimate  an  in- 
tention on  the  part  of  his  biographer  to  justify,  in  its 
completeness,  the  system  which  he  asserted,  or  at  least 
to  explain  away  and  extenuate  those  great  errors  and 
perversions  by  which  his  creed,  and  the  general  creed  of 
his  time,  was  corrupted  and  defiled.  Let  therefore  such 
an  intention  be  here,  once  for  all,  distinctly  disclaimed. 
No  one,  indeed,  can  thoroughly  and  impartially  inves- 
tigate the  records  of  his  age,  without  deeply  grieving 
to  see  how  universally  the  foul  weeds  which  had  then 
sprung  up  in  the  Church's  vineyard  had  entwined  them- 
selves around  its  proper  plants,  to  stunt  and  to  disfigure 
them, — how  in  the  case  of  Gregory  VII.  and  of  his  con- 
temporary school  of  Churchmen,  the  assertion  of  the 
highest  principles  of  faith  was  distorted  by  their  amal- 
gamation with  misconceived  dogmas  and  erroneous 
inventions, — and  how,  in  defending  religion,  these  high- 
principled  men  also  became  the  defenders  of  a  variety 
of  growing  and  formidable  corruptions.  But  these  cor- 
uptions,  it  will  be  seen,  were  far  from  being  the  direct 
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object  of  the  great  struggle  which  it  was  their  lot  to 
carry  on.  Professing  a  corrupted  theology,  they  defended 
it,  not  against  a  purer  system  or  a  reformed  creed,  but 
against  dangers  which  threatened  the  destruction  of 
Christianity  itself.  Whatever  might  have  been  their 
doctrinal  errors,  such  errors  were  the  tenets  of  their 
adversaries  as  well  as  of  themselves ;  and  were,  in 
effect,  entirely  beside  the  main  purport  or  bearing  of 
the  contest  which  will  form  the  most  prominent  sub- 
ject of  the  following  pages.  In  preserving  and  in- 
vigorating the  Church's  constitution,  they  undoubtedly 
also  preserved  and  cherished  those  seeds  of  evil  which, 
modified  as  it  had  been  by  human  interference,  that 
constitution  then  contained ;  and  thus  became,  in  a 
sense,  indirectly  responsible  for  their  subsequent  ex- 
tensive and  fatal  germination.  But,  if  so,  it  was  only 
as  he  who  preserves  a  diseased  man  from  a  violent  and 
external  danger  may  be  said  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
disease  afterwards  reaching  a  fatal  termination.  Of 
course,  such  a  preserver  would  render  the  patient  a 
more  complete  service  if  he  could  also  eradicate  the 
seeds  of  malady ;  but  if  he  have  not  the  power,  or  be 
not  in  a  position,  to  do  this,  it  does  not  follow  that  his 
exertions  should  on  this  account  be  thought  of  no  value, 
or,  which  would  be  still  more  absurd,  censured  for  their 
indirect,  unexpected,  and  distant  consequences ;  in  for- 
getfulness  of  those  which  were  more  direct,  intended^ 
and  immediate. 

Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the  same  unhappy  cause 
which  thus  perniciously  affected  the  permanent  results 
of  their  energetic  labours,  must  have  also  exerted  an 
injurious  effect  upon  their  personal  characters,  lowering 
the  loftiness  of  Christian  principle,  and  injuring  the 
delicacy  of  Christian  feeling.     Doctrinal   errors  ever 
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produce  corresponding  errors  in  habits  of  thinking  and 
acting;  and  the  professor  of  a  corrupted  theology, 
strenuoos  as  m&y  be  his  eflbrts  and  pure  his  desires, 
in  -vain  attempts  to  reach  the  moral  exaltation  of 
him  to  whom  it  is  permitted  to  make  similar  efforts 
under  the  guidance  of  a  clearer  light.  We  shall,  ac- 
cordingly, as  we  proceed  in  the  contemplation  of  our 
subject,  be  often  pained  by  seeing  the  noblest  senti- 
ments debased  by  their  intermixture  with  motives  of 
conduct  of  a  very  opposite  character  ;  the  exertions  of 
the  most  expansive  benevolence  contaminated  by  an 
alloy  of  low  ambition;  the  most  heavenward  aspira^ 
tions  mingled  with  aims  of  a  more  base  and  earthly 
kind.  In  the  papal  schools  of  the  middle  ages  we  may 
find  devotion,  zeal,  charity ;  but  we  should  not  look  to 
them  for  that  completeneas,  that  holy  consistency,  of 
character  which  was  the  ornament  of  earlier  and  purer 
times.  If  their  records  bear,  as  they  do,  the  nnques- 
tionable  impress  of  Christian  principle,  they  often,  alas! 
as  clearly  indicate  a  prevalence  of  corruption  insepara- 
ble from  a  degraded  theology. 

To  some  persons,  the  very  notion  of  a  combination, 
in  the  same  schools,  of  high  Christian  principle,  and 
of  corruptions  so  gross  as  were  those  of  Rome,  even  in 
their  nascent  state,  may  appear  absurd  ;  we  have  how- 
it  should  be  recollected,  as  much  evidence  for  the 
ace  of  the  one,  as  for  the  influence  of  the  others, 
r  the  period  in  question ;  and  if,  therefore,  this 
istance  appear  to  present  us  with  an  incredible 
istency,  it  were  quite  as  just,  and  far  more  charit- 
o  believe  in  the  good  which  is  borne  witness  to, 
>  doubt  of  the  asserted  evil.    But,  in  truth,  the 
tBions  of  persons  thus  imagining  may  perhaps  be 
on  consideration,    to  arise  from  a  disposition. 
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natural  to  us  all,  to  view  the  errors  of  a  remote  age 
with  a  horror  relatively,  though  not  absolutely,  ex- 
aggerated, because  those  errors  not  only  iind  no 
countenance  from  the  peculiar  tendencies  and  habits 
of  thought  of  our  own  time,  but  are,  on  the  contrary,  in 
many  cases,  diametrically  opposed  to  them ;  while  the 
errors  of  our  own  time  and  society,  being,  as  they  must 
needs  be,  but  exaggerations  of  prevalent  views  and 
imaginations,  and  harmonizing  in  some  measure  with 
the  general  tone  and  character  of  religious  feeling 
around  us,  would  &il  to  strike  us  with  any  thing  like 
a  similar  abhorrence,  even  though  they  should  in  them- 
selves be  to  the  full  as  inconsistent  with  the  integrity 
of  the  truth  revealed.  But  could  we  suppose  the  high- 
minded  Pontiflf  of  the  eleventh  century  to  contem- 
plate, with  the  feelings  of  his  own  time,  the  religious 
notions  and  practices  of  ours,  what  might  he  not  think 
of  the  almost  total  abandonment  of  the  Christian  duty 
of  fasting  ?  What  of  the  almost  universal  neglect,  for 
six  days  out  of  every  seven,  of  public  worship,  in  all 
former  ages  recognised  as  a  daily  duty  ?  What  of  the 
contempt  shown  to  the  Church's  authority,  as  well  by 
the  non-observance  of  her  solemn  seasons  of  humili- 
ation or  rejoicing,  as  by  the  formation  of  a  host  of 
irregular  religious  societies,  half-within  and  half-with- 
out  her  pale  ?  or  what  of  the  tenet,  now  notoriously 
prevalent  among  us,  that  those  whom  the  Church  has 
duly  admitted  to  holy  baptism  may  not  trust  that  they 
were  therein  admitted  to  the  grace  of  regeneration; 
but  that  persons  who,  after  the  reception  of  that  holy 
Sacrament,  have  abandoned  themselves  to  the  grossest 
sin,  have  reason  to  hope  for  a  subsequent  admission  to 
the  fulness  of  that  spiritual  blessing  ? 
The  age  of  Gregory   VII.   cannot,    assuredly,   be 
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charged  with  generally  sanctioning  or  approving  any 
corruptions  of  doctrine  or  of  practice  more  opposed 
than  these  to  the  teaching  of  the  Church  Catholic,  or 
to  the  testimony  of  Scripture.  While,  therefore,  we 
habitually  admit,  as  we  do,  the  notion  that  persons 
who  have  fallen  into  these  later  errors  may  notwith- 
standing be  animated  by  a  sincere  reverence  for  Chris* 
tianity ;  by  a  zeal  true,  though  it  be  not  according  to 
knowledge,  for  the  Church's  cause ;  by  a  reverential  at- 
tachment to  her  Almighty  founder ;  and  by  an  overflow- 
ing charity,  thence  derived,  toward  the  world  which  He 
redeemed ;  we  cannot  in  fairness  refuse  to  admit  that 
the  same  hallowed  dispositions  might  at  another  period 
consist  with  the  adoption  of  errors  of  an  opposite  kind. 
All  contrary  as  they  seem,  the  errors  of  our  Fathers 
may  sometimes,  even  by  our  limited  powers  of  obser- 
vation, be  traced  to  the  same  source  with  our  own.  It 
may,  for  instance,  have  been  the  same  imperfection 
of  belief,  the  same  inadequate  conception  of  the  real 
nature  and  fulness  of  Christian  privileges,  which  made 
men  in  the  middle  ages  receive  with  unhesitating  cre- 
dence a  host  of  miraculous  narrations  of  the  most  child- 
ish kind,  and  which,  at  a  later  epoch,  has  taught  them 
to  yearn  for  palpable  impressions  of  Regeneration,  or 
for  positive  demonstrable  tokens  of  the  Almighty's 
operation  on  their  souls  \ 

*  Of  course  it  is  not  meant  to  be  asserted  that  daring  the  middle 
ages  the  arm  of  the  Almighty  was  never  visibly  outstretched  in 
miracle.  I  will  frankly  avow  my  belief  that  the  contrary  is  the 
truth.  And  still  less,  I  should  hope,  will  the  above  sentence  be 
construed  into  a  presumptuous  limitation  of  the  unseen  ways  of 
God's  Providence  in  His  present  dealings  with  the  soul.  But  to 
look  habitually,  and  by  system,  for  such  manifestations  of  His 
power,  of  either  kind,  seems  to  betoken  an  imperfect  comprehension 
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Gregory  VII.,  then,  and  the  Churchmen  of  his  school, 
will  in  the  following  pages  be  generally  represented  in 
the  light,  which  a  careful  study  of  all  the  contemporary 
sources  of  information  accessible  to  me  has  induced  me 
to  believe  the  true  one ;  in  the  lights  that  is,  of  sincere 
though  imperfect  Christians ;  of  men  who,  trained  in  a 
corrupt  school  of  theology,  could  not  acquire  that  purity 
of  motive  or  consistency  of  practice  which  they  might 
under  more  &vourable  circumstances  have  attained ; 
but  who,  at  the  same  time,  devoted  themselves,  through 
life,  to  the  service  of  God  and  to  what  they  considered 
the  best  interests  of  mankind ;  and  who,  while  thus 
acting,  became  the  favoured  instruments  of  Heaven 
in  reforming  the  Church  and  in  warding  off  from  Chris- 
tianity one  of  the  most  fearful  dangers  to  which  she 
has  ever  been  permitted  to  be  exposed. 

The  following  chapters  will  however  put  the  reader  in 
a  condition  to  form,  on  these  points,  his  opinions  for 
himself;  nor  will  it  be  necessary  to  trouble  him  with 
any  further  observations  of  a  prefatory  kind,  except  for 
the  purpose  of  briefly  explaining  to  him  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  work,  and  the  reasons  for  which  that 
arrangement  has  been  adopted. 

To  furnish  him  with  an  adequate  idea  of  the  position 
of  the  papacy,  and  of  the  condition  of  the  Western 
Church  in  general  at  the  period  of  Gregory's  appear- 
ance on  the  scene,  it  was  needful  to  give,  in  the  first 
place,  a  comprehensive  sketch  of  the  early  fortunes  of 
the  Roman  see,  and  of  the  rise  of  its  primates  to  their 
monarchical  supremacy.     And  to  this  is  devoted  the 

of  the  truth  "  The  just  shall  live  hy  faith.''  And,  in  point  of  fact,  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  legends  of  the  middle  ages,  like  the 
**  experiences"  of  our  own  time,  do  unquestionably  seem  to  merit 
the  designation  of  childish  narrations. 
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first  of  the  Toar  books  into  which  the  work  has  been 
divided.  The  second  and  third  books  contain  the 
annals  of  Gregory's  life,  divided  into  the  two  divi- 
sions which  oaturally  suggest  themselves ;  the  periods 
anterior  to  and  subsequent  to  his  elevation  to  the  papal 
cbair.  And  as  his  main  business  during  his  life  was 
the  conduct  of  a  great  contest  of  principle,  which,  in 
dying,  he  left  unfinished,  it  has  been  thought  expedient, 
in  a  fourth  and  final  book,  to  bring  the  record  of  that 
contest  summarily  to  its  concluuon. 

The  authorities  upon  which  the  facts  are  narrated  are 
mostly  given  at  the  bottom  of  the  pages.  They  are  too 
numerous  to  be  specified  here.  Most  important  among 
them  are  the  epistles  which  have  come  down  to  us  from 
the  pen  of  Gregory  himself'.  From  these,  copious 
extracts  will  be  found  in  the  following  pages.  In  trans- 
lating them,  I  have  (umed  rather  at  giving  the  sense 
than  a  literal  version  of  each  sentence  quoted ;  and 
though,  as  the  reader  will  find,  long  passages  in  the 
Pontiff's  correspondence  have  been  frequently  abridged, 
I  have  assuredly  in  no  single  instance  intentionally  sup- 
pressed any  paragraph  on  the  ground  of  its  connection 
with  the  errors  of  the  papal  school.  Among  other  prin- 
cipal sources  of  information,  I  may  mention,  for  Gre- 
gory's personal  history,  Bonizo  bishop  of  Sutri  *,  and 
Paul  of  Bemried  ^  his  apolog^ts,  and  Benno  *  his  assail- 

■  And  which  are  to  be  fonnd  in  the  collections  of  Councils :  for 
example,  in  Harduin'a,  t.  vi.  pt.  1. 

izoois  Satiienna  Episcopi  liber  ad  amiciim.  Vid.  Oefelii 
ea  rerum  Boicaram,  t. !. 

li  Bernriedeasia  Vita  Gregorii  VII.  Vid.  Mnratori,  Reram 
im  Scriptorea,  t  iii.  pt.  i. ;  or  Habillon,  Acta  S8.  Ord.  S. 
ti,  SkcuI.  vi.  pt.  ii. 

nonia  Vita  Hildebrandi.  Vid.  Goldaiti  Apologia  pro 
IV. 
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ant;  for  the  aiFairs  of  the  empire  during  his  life-time, 
Lambert  of  Aschaffenburg  \  Siegbert  of  Gemblours  ', 
the  Abbots  of  Auersberg  *,  the  anonymous  author  styled 
Annalista  Saxo  *,  and  the  chronicler  of  the  Saxon  war, 
known  by  the  name  of  Bruno  * ;  for  the  adventures  of 
the  Normans,  their  own  historians,  William  of  ApuliaS 
and  Geoffrey  of  Malaterra ' ;  for  the  affairs  of  Milan,  the 
Milanese  authors  Landulf  ^  and  Arnulf  ^ ;  and  for  the 
general  annals  of  the  Church,  the  collections  of  Coun- 
cils by  Harduin,  Mansi,  &cc.  I  have,  of  course,  system- 
atically availed  myself  of  the  assistance  of  more  recent 
historical  compilers;  among  whom  may  be  named 
Muratori  (Annali  d' Italia),  Schrockh  (Kirchliche  Ge- 
schichte),  Gieseler  (Lehrbuch  der  Kirchengeschichte,) 
and  Voicht,  the  author  of  a  Life  of  Gregory  published 
in  Germany  In  1815.  But  these  have  been  only  used 
to  lead  me  to  sources  of  information  of  an  earlier  date ; 
and  no  fact  whatever  is  stated  in  the  following  work, 
at  least  with  reference  to  its  principal  subject,  which  I 
have  not  found  recorded  in  contemporary,  or  nearly  con- 
temporary, annalists  of  his  life  and  times,  whose  veracity 

'  Lambertus    Scafnabargensis,    de    rebus   gestis    Germanorum. 
Vid.  Pistorii  Scriptores  rerum  Germanicarum,  t.  i.  edit.  Struvii. 
'  Sigeberti  Gemblacensis  Coenobitse  Chronographia.   Ibid. 
'  Chronicon  Urspergense.  (Argentorati,  1609.  Fol.) 

*  Annalista  Saxo,  ab  initio  Regni  Francorum  usque  ad  annum 
II 39  res  gestas  enarrans.  Vid.  Eccardi  Corpus  Historicum  medii 
avi,  t.  i. 

'  Brunonis  de  Bello  Saxonico  historia.  Vid.  Freheri  Scriptores 
rerom  Germanicarum,  t  i. 

*  Gulielmus  Appulus,  de  rebus  Normanorum.  Vid.  Muratori, 
R.  I.  Script,  t.  V. 

^  Gaufndi  Malaterrae  historia  Sicula.  Ibid. 
'  Landulphi  senioris  historia  Mediolanensis.     Muratori,  t.  iv. — 
Landulphi  junioris  hist.  Med.   Muratori,  t.  v. 
*Amalphi  Mediolanensis  GestaMediolanensium.  Muratori,  t.  iv. 
VOL.   I.  C 
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seemed  liable  to  no  suspicion.  Where  those  annalists 
have  been  found  to  differ  from  each  other  on  points  of 
very  little  importance ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  precise 
day  of  the  month  on  which  a  battle  had  been  fought ;  I 
have  sometimes  adopted  the  statement  of  him  who  ap- 
peared most  likely,  from  his  position  or  circumstances, 
to  be  accurately  informed  upon  the  subject,  without 
troubling  the  reader  with  a  comparison  of  authorities, 
or  a  discussion  of  the  diflference.  On  greater  points, 
where  a  discrepancy  has  appeared  between  the  state- 
ments of  different  parties,  and  the  truth  has  seemed 
to  be  doubtful  between  them,  I  have,  I  believe  invari-* 
ably,  while  giving  in  the  text  that  which  appeared  most 
probable,  acquainted  the  reader  ^ith  the  opposite  ver- 
sion in  the  margin. 

Though  it  was,  of  course,  my  vdsh  to  be  as  exact  in 
my  references  as  possible ;  yet,  as  many  of  the  historians 
used  as  authorities  are,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
annalists, — recording  the  events  of  each  year  by  itself 
in  a  separate  period  or  paragraph ;  it  has  seemed  suf- 
ficient, in  citing  them,  to  give  their  names,  as  an  in- 
timation that  the  passage  referred  to  in  each  case  is  in 
that  paragraph  of  their  works  which  is  headed  with  the 
date  of  the  year  treated  of  in  the  text.  Where,  there- 
fore, the  date  of  the  year,  in  such  references,  is  given, 
it  is  in  many  cases  because  the  writer  cited  describes 
an  occurrence  as  happening  in  a  different  year  from 
that  to  which  other  authorities  have  induced  me  to 
assign  it. 

On  the  subject  of  dates  it  may  be  well  also  to  ob- 
serve, that,  in  the  times  of  which  the  following  pages 
treat,  various  fashions  of  dating  prevailed ; — some  be- 
ginning the  year  with  the  Feast  of  the  Nativity, — 
some   with   the  Incarnation,    (Lady-day) — some  with 
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the  commeDcement  of  the  year  of  the  Imperial  or 
Constantinian  Indiction'  on  the  24th  of  September, 
and  others  on  other  days.  But  for  the  sake  of  clear- 
ness, the  years  spoken  of  in  this  narrative  have  alvt^ays 
been  considered  as  beginning  with  our  present  New 
Year^s-day,  the  Feast  of  the  Circumcision. 

'  Yid.  Art  de  verifier  les  dates,  vol.  i.  p.  xiv. 
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BOOK  I.— CHAPTER  I. 

TBmMOlCT  OP  CHSISriAM  ANTiqUITT  TO  THB  RQUALITT  OP  THE  APOSTLES  IN 
SPIRITUAL  RANK  AND  AUTHORITY — CIRCUXSTANOES  WHICH  IN  EARLY  TIMES 
TENDED  TO  INTEST  THE  SEE  OF  ROME  WITH  A  PRE-EMINENCE  OP  HONOUR — 
mPORTANT  SERVICE  PERFORMED  BY  THE  BISHOPS  OF  THAT  SEE  IN  MAIN- 
TAUflNO  AND  EXTENDING  THB  FAITH — THEIR  POSITION  AFTER  THE  REMOVAL 
OP  THE  SEAT  OF  EMPIRE  TO  CONSTANTINOPLE — GRADUAL  INCREASE  OF  COR- 
RUPTIONS—<X>NTESTS  CAUSED  BY  THE  PRACnCE  OF  IMAGE-WORSHIP — CONTEN- 
TION ON  THIS  POINT  BETWEEN  THE  POPES  AND  THE  ORSaAN  EMPERORS — 
COMMENCEMENT  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE  CONNECTION  BETWEEN  THE  FORMER 
AND  THE  CARLOVINGIAN  PRINCES — CORONATION  OF  CHARLEMAGNE — INFLUENCE 
OF  THAT  monarch's  SYSTEM  UPON  THE  HIERARCHY — SPURIOUS  DECRETALS  OP 
ISIDORE — CAUSES  OF  THEIR  GENERAL  RECEPTION — THEIR  EFFECT  IN  CONSOLID- 
ATING THE  PAPAL  POWER — DONATIO  CONSTANTINI — PONTIFICATE  OP  NICHOLAS  I. 
— GENERAL  REMARKS. 

A  MULTITUDE  of  witnesses,  among  the  early  Christian 
writers,  have  borne  testimony  to  the  conviction  of 
the  Church  in  their  time  that  the  sacred  rank  of  all  the 
Apostles  was  essentially  the  same;  that  the  chosen 
twelve  were  endowed  by  their  Divine  Master  with  an 
equal  fellowship  of  honour  and  power  * ;  being  all  in 

'  Hoc  erant  utique  et  cseteri  apostoli  quod  fuit  Petrus,  pari  con- 
Mntio  pnediti  honoris  et  potestatis.-^Cyprian.  de  Unitat.  Eccles. 
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common  entrusted  with  the  spiritual  charge  of  the 
world  ^ :  that  what  was  said  in  the  way  of  commission 
to  St.  Peter  was  said  in  effect  to  the  others  also  * ;  and 
that  however  the  zeal  and  energy  of  the  son  of  Jonas 
may  have  rendered  him  in  some  sort  a  leader  and 
guide  of  his  brethren,  yet  that  in  the  naked  matter  of 
apostolic  privilege,  St.  James,  St.  John,  and  others, 
were,  like  St.  Paul,  not  a  whit  behind  the  chiefest  of 
the  apostles '. 

The  bishop,  therefore,  who,  when  that  "glorious  com- 
pany" had  been  called  to  its  rest,  was  found  occupy- 
ing the  episcopal  chair  in  which  St.  Peter's  last  years 
of  labour  had  been  spent,  had  no  ground,  from  this  cir- 
cumstance, for  claiming  a  supremacy,  as  of  Divine  right, 
over  his  brethren  of  the  hierarchy,  as  though  he  were 
of  an  order  different  from  and  higher  than  theirs.  But 
yet  a  variety  of  causes,  commencing  their  operation 
from  the  dawn  of  Christianity,  and  continuing  during 
the  lapse  of  many  centuries  in  activity,  concurred  in 
vesting  the  Roman  prelate  with  a  certain  degree  of 
pre-eminence  in  dignity  over  those  associated  with  him 
in  the  government  of  the  universal  Church.  From  the 
first,  amid  the  deep  and  general  veneration  for  epis- 
copacy which  pervaded  primitive  times,  special  honours 
were  attributed  to  the  churches  which  contained  the 
thrones  in  which  Apostles  themselves  had  sat,  and 
which  may  be  said  to  have  formed  the  primary  (ulfil- 

*  iravrcfi  Koivfi  rijv  ohcovfiiyriy  efiwioTEvdiyreQ. — Clirysost.  Horn,  de 
Lect.  Script. 

'  Quod  Petro  dicitor,  cseteris  apostolis  dicitur. — Ambros.  in  Ps. 
xxxviii. 

'  Joannes  et  Jacobus  quia  plus  cseteris  petierunt,  non  impetra- 
verunt ;  et  tamen  non  est  dignitas  eonun  imminuta,  quia  reliquis 
apostolis  sequales  fuerunt. — Hieronym.  adv.  Jovin.  1.  i. 
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ment  of  our  Lord's  promise  to  the  destined  rulers  of 
His  Church,  recorded  in  St.  Matt.  xix.  28.  There,  from 
time  to  time,  according  to  TertuUian,  were  read  aloud 
the  very  letters  which  they  had  written,  echoing  the 
voice  and  imaging  the  person  of  each  of  them  ^ ; 
there,  for  a  time,  were  to  he  found  their  friends  and 
pupils,  who  had  habitually  drunk  in  the  sacred  les- 
sons of  truth  from  their  lips,  and  whose  authority, 
in  matters  of  doctrine,  was  therefore  but  one  degree 
removed  from  that  of  accredited  inspiration;  and  there, 
eTen  after  that  generation  of  saints  had  been  removed 
to  its  rest,  might  be  supposed  to  linger,  in  the  tra- 
ditions which  it  had  handed  down,  the  most  precious 
relics  of  oral  apostolic  lore.  The  prelates,  therefore,  who 
occupied  sees  thus  distinguished,  were  regarded  as  being 
witnesses  to  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  in  an 
ampler  sense  than  their  spiritual  brethren,  the  general 
members  of  the  episcopal  body.  To  them  reference 
was  continually  made,  in  cases  of  doubt  or  difficulty,  by 
the  bishops  who  presided  over  less  distinguished  cities ; 
and  in  their  decisions  was  recognised  an  authority  pro- 
portionate to  the  admitted  superiority  of  their  means 
of  information. 

To  such  distinction  Rome  had,  as  need  scarcely  be 
shown,  a  peculiar  claim.  "  How  happy,**  says  the  Father 
last  quoted,  TertuUian,  **How  happy  is  that  church 
"  where  Apostles  poured  forth  their  whole  doctrine  with 
"  their  blood; — ^where  Peter  was  likened  in  suffering 
"  to  his  Lord ;  where  Paul  was  crowned  with  the  martyr- 
"  dom  of  John  the  Baptist ;  and  whence  John  the  Apos- 
**  tie,  having  been  plunged  without  injury  into  boiling 

'  Apud  quos  ipsse  authenticse  literae  eoram  recitantur,  sonantes 
Tocem,  et  repraesentantes  faciem  uniuscujusque. — Tertull.  de  Prsescr. 
Hcret.  c.  xxxvi. 
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''  oil,  was  exiled  to  his  island  \"    And  while  the  East, 
in  Antioch,  Ephesus,  Philippi,  Corinth,  and  the  like, 
possessed  a  variety   of  sees   which   had   heen  either 
originally  presided  over  by  an  Apostle,  or  honoured  by 
his  inspired  epistolary  communications,   Rome   stood 
alone  in  apostolic  honours  amid  the  cities  of  the  west- 
em,  or  Latin,  portion  of  the  empire.     The  city,  too, 
which  formed  the  political  centre  of  the  world,  could 
scarce  fail,  when  Christianity  had   spread  itself  over 
that  world,  to  become  its  religious  centre  also.     The 
Church   has  ever   adapted,    and    in    &ct    could    not 
well     do     otherwise    than    adapt,    her    geographical 
and   statistical   arrangements   to   those    of    the    civil 
world   around   her'.      The    size    and    importance   of 
the  imperial  city  would  of  themselves  invest  its  pas- 
toral superior  with  a  certain  pre-eminence   over  his 
brethren   in   other  places.     And   the  character  of  a 
metropolis, — as  the  general  centre  of  communication 
with  outlying  provinces, — ^as  the  spot  through  which, 
if  not  from   which,   information   of  all    kinds    finds 
its  way  to  the  diversified  portions  of  a  great  empire, 
— must    have    materially    contributed    to    the    same 
end.     As  the  Church   extended  herself  through  the 
rude  and  distant  regions  of  the  west,  it  was  in  most 
cases  from  Rome  that  the  bishops  who  founded  her  new 
sees  would  receive  their  orders  and  their  mission ;  and 
to  them,  when  these  spiritual  settlers  in  the   waste 
stood  in   need   of  guidance  or  control,   the   Roman 
Patriarch  could  speak  in  the  tone  of  parental  as  well 
as  of  apostolical  authority.     They  were  bound  to  him 

'  Tertull.  1.  c. 

'  The  apostolic  seats,  indeed,  were  naturally  fixed,  for  the  most 
part,  in  cities  of  the  greatest  name  and  consideration.  Vide 
Thomassin.  Vet.  et  Nov.  Eccl.  disciplin.  pt.  i.  lib.  i.  c.  iii.  §  2,  3. 
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hj  a  tie  similar  to  that  which  now  connects  our  colonial 
prelates  with  the  successor  of  our  English  Austin ;  at 
the  same  time  that  they  felt,  in  common  with  the 
whole  of  Christendom,  the  abstract  right  to  their 
Teneration  possessed  by  the  see  which  had  been 
founded  and  originally  governed  by  St.  Peter. 

In  the  combination  of  causes  thus  tending  to  the  ex- 
altation of  one  particular  see,  we  may  perhaps  venture 
to  trace,  as  though  partially  manifested  to  us,  the 
generally  invisible  guidance  of  His  Almighty  hand  who 
ever  directs  and  disposes  all  things  to  the  good  of  His 
Church  below.  The  part  assigned  to  Rome  in  the 
history  of  the  world, — ^her  rise,  progress,  and  duration, 
— is  a  marvellous  dispensation  of  Providence,  to  be 
contemplated  with  reverence  and  awe.  She  was  raised 
up,  we  know,  to  prepare  the  way  for  that  kingdom 
^  made  without  hands,"  which  was  to  succeed  her ;  and 
of  which,  subduing  as  she  did  all  kings,  and  uniting  all 
territories  into  one,  she  became  herself  the  mysterious 
type  and  prefiguration.  She  was  the  earthly  agent  by 
whose  ministration,  in  the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord,  that 
better  kingdom  was  developed.  By  her  obliteration  of 
the  feuds  between  different  nations,  through  their 
enforced  submission  to  one  common  government,  she 
providentially  smoothed  the  way  for  the  feet,  '*  beautiful 
upon  the  mountains,"  of  those  who  bore  to  all  lands  the 
tidings  of  salvation.  Why  may  we  not  then  be  per- 
mitted to  imagine  that  she  was  yet  further  a  predes- 
tined instrument  of  good  in  the  Divine  hand,  in 
preserving,  through  the  pre-eminent  authority  which 
we  know  to  have  been  enjoyed  by  her  bishop,  the  often 
hazarded  unity  of  the  nascent  Church  ?  The  supposition 
implies  not  the  slightest  approval  of  the  errors  or 
usurpation  to  which   the  papacy  has,   in   these   later 
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days,  unhappily  committed  itself.  He  who  in  His 
Divine  teaching  set  forth  the  Apostle  Peter  as  the  type 
of  unity  in  the  Episcopate,  may  be  thought  to  have  or- 
dained that  Apostle's  see  to  be  the  agent  in  preserving 
such  unity  during  the  first  struggles  of  His  religion,  vrith- 
out  being  supposed  to  give  His  high  sanction  to  the 
exaggerated  pretensions  or  doctrinal  aberrations  of  the 
same  see  in  subsequent  ages.  Nor,  if  a  servant  of  the 
Great  Master  have,  alas !  been  induced,  while  his  Lord 
tarried,  to  forget  his  duty  towards  his  fellow-servants, — 
to  tyrannize  and  to  domineer, — ^are  we  thence  entitled 
to  infer  that  he  was  not  called,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  a  distinguished  station  of  rule  over  the  spiritual 
household. 

To  appreciate,  in  any  degree,  the  services  rendered  in 
early  times  to  the  cause  of  catholic  unity  and  catholic 
truth,  by  the  see  thus  dignified,  we  should  refer  to  the 
history  of  the  great  Arian  controversy  in  the  fourth 
century.  The  providence  of  God,  by  removing  the  seat 
of  empire,  just  as  that  controversy  broke  out,  to  a  new 
capital,  left  the  ancient  metropolis  comparatively  free 
from  the  pressure  of  imperial  authority ;  and  enabled 
her  pastor,  when  heresy,  under  the  influence  of  the 
sovereign,  reigned  triumphant  at  Constantinople,  to  act 
with  energy  and  independence  as  the  assertor  of  the 
faith, — ^the  great  bulwark  of  the  Church, — against  the 
universal  domination  of  error.  Julius,  who  sat  in  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter  from  337  to  352,  was  the  friend 
and  host  of  the  persecuted  and  banished  Athanasius  * ; 
and  Liberius,  his  successor,  when  threatened,  at  Milan, 
with  exile  by  the  Arian  emperor  Constantius,  in  the 
event  of  his  refusing  to  subscribe  the  decrees  of  an 

• 

'  F.  Pagi  Breviarium  Gestoram  Pontificuin  Roman,  t.  i.  p.  48. 
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heretical  council,  gave  this  dignified  reply :  "  I  have 
"  already  taken  leave  of  my  brethren  at  Rome ;  the  laws 
'*  of  the  Church  are  dearer  to  me  than  is  my  home  in 
•*  that  city  *."  When  in  exile,  it  is  true,  this  latter 
pontiff  faltered  in  his  constancy,  and  obtained  his  recal 
by  unjustifiable  concessions ;  but  when  restored  to  his 
see,  he  returned  to  the  support  of  the  Catholic  cause ;  he 
condemned  the  heretical  council  of  Rimini  ^  and  thus 
handed  on  the  testimony  of  Rome  to  the  truth,  unim- 
paired, to  the  hands  of  his  successor,  Damasus,  by 
whom  it  was  unflinchingly  maintained,  until  the  time 
of  trial  was  past,  the  general  enemy  was  subdued,  and 
the  Nicene  creed,  ratified  and  enlarged  at  Constanti- 
nople ^  was  recognised  as  the  orthodox  symbol  of  re- 
anited  Christendom. 

By  a  line  of  conduct  so  honourable,  the  Roman 
bishops  could  not  Ml  to  strengthen  and  consolidate  the 
moral  authority  which  they  had  previously  enjoyed;  and 
though  the  Eastern  Fathers,  assembled  in  the  follow* 
ing  century  at  Chalcedon^  ventured  to  treat  the  spirit- 
ual priority  of  Rome  as  havmg  arisen  merely  from  her 
political  supremacy  ^  and  to  enact  the  recognition  of 
a  similar  dignity  in  their  own  metropolis ;  yet  the  pro- 

*'  *  Fratribus  meis  qui  sunt  Romse  jam  valedixi.  Potiores  mihi 
"  sunt  leges  ecclesiasticse  quam  domicilium  Romse." — Theodoret. 
Hist.  Eccles.  1.  ii.  c.  16.     Vid.  F.  Pagi,  t.  i.  p.  53. 

*  F.  Pagi,  t.  i.  p.  54.  •  a.  d.  381 .  *  a.  d.  451. 

*  icaJ  yap  rf  Opovf  ttjc  irpiofivripaQ  'Poi^iyc*  ^*a  to  fiaffiKeveiv 
ri^p  wSkir  tKelvrty,  oi  varipec  cijcoraic  diroBtiitKaat  ra  Tpe9)3rco. 
Conci].  Chalced.  can.  xxviii. — ^a  canon  which,  as  is  remarked  by 
Thomassinus,  "  at  a  vero  non  dissideat,  ita  sumendum  est,  quod 
ea  denique  fuit  ratio  quae  Petrum  illexit  Romam,  ut  ibi  apostolicam 
figeret  cathedram,  fontemque  coelestis  doctrinse,  facile  inde  in  omnes 
orbis  partes  dimanaturae.*'  Thomassin.  vetus  et  nova  Eccl.  discip. 
pt.  i.  lib.  i.  c.  X.  §  13. 
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test  of  the  Roman  representatives  against  the  measure, 
seems  to  have  been  very  generally  responded  to  by  the 
judgment  and  the  feeUngs  of  mankind.  In  the  dia. 
dem  of  Constantino,  the  city  which  that  sovereign  had 
founded  might  exhibit  a  rival  distinction  to  the  laurel 
wreath  of  Caesar ;  but  she  could  not  exhibit  the  pas- 
toral seats  in  which  Apostles  had  sat,  or  point  to  the 
tombs  beneath  which  their  ashes  reposed ; — she  could 
not  claim  the  spiritual  parentage  of  Christian  com- 
munities diffused  throughout  the  habitable  world ;  nor 
could  she,  even  from  the  recent  origin  of  her  metror 
politan  existence,  display  an  unbroken  line  of  pastors 
who  had  borne  the  high  character  of  witnesses  for 
the  truth. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  need  not  surprise  us  to 
find  the  writers  of  these  early  times  speaking  of  the 
Roman  see  in  the  language  of  unqualified  veneration ; 
looking  to  its  occupants  as  to  their  natural  guides  and 
commanders  in  the  strife  which  they  were  ever  waging 
against  the  error  and  heresy  around  them;  and  express- 
ing themselves  as  though  agreement  in  doctrine  with 
that  central  point  implied  agreement  with  the  wise  and 
good  of  all  ages, — with  the  general  body  of  Catholic 
Christendom. 

This  need  not,  it  has  been  said,  surprise  us — far  less 
need  it  grieve  us.  Rome,  which  had  once  already 
brought  Christianity  to  our  British  shores  in  her  train, 
became,  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  once  more 
our  spiritual  parent.  Our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors,  in 
whom  our  language  and  our  English  name  teach  us  to 
recognise  the  main  stock  of  our  mingled  race,  were  by 
the  active  benevolence  of  Pope  Gregory,  justly  styled 
the  Great,  converted  from  the  worship  of  their  northern 
idols  to  the  service  of  the  One  true  God.   By  that  great 
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beiiefactor  of  our  country,  the  Church,  which  had  been 
driven  as  a  fugitive  into  the  wild  and  mountainous  parts 
of  our  island,  was  made  once  more  to  cover  the  land, 
and  established  here  upon  her  present  basis,  under  the 
government  of  those  two  metropolitan  sees  which  con- 
tinue to  preside  over  her.  And  it  is  through  their 
spiritual  descent  from  this  Roman  bishop  and  his  pre- 
decessors, that  our  Primates  and  their  suffragans  derive 
their  clearest '  title  to  govern  the  Church  of  Christ  in 
England  at  this  very  day.  It  is  not,  therefore,  for 
us  to  look  with  jealousy  or  distaste  upon  the  ancient 
glories  of  our  nursing-mother  in  the  fidth.  It  is  not 
for  us  to  seek  to  pare  away  expressions,  or  to  reduce 
to  their  minimum  of  meaning  the  glowing  testimonies 
of  antiquity  to  that  mother^s  purity  and  honour.  She, 
it  is  true,  has  since  abandoned  us;  and,  because  we 
refuse  to  bow  dovm  before  the  idols  whom  she  has  in 
these  later  times  set  up,  refiises  to  recognise  us  as  her 
children.  We,  however,  have  not  separated  from  her ; 
we  have  formed  ourselves  into  no  new  sect  or  party, 
but  by  God's  blessing  continue  within  the  pale  of  that 
catholic  community  to  which  she  first  admitted  us. 
Nor  can  her  recent  tyranny  prevent  our  eyes  from 
reverting  to  the  shining  indications    of   her    pristine 

'  Their  clearest,  not  their  only  one.  There  can  he  little  doubt 
that  through  the  intermingling  of  the  British  and  Saxon  Churches, 
the  title  derived  through  Augustine,  has  long  been  blended  with  one 
deduced  from  the  earlier  prelates  of  our  island.  '*  We  stand,"  says 
Mr.  Palmer,  '*  on  the  ground  of  prescriptive  and  immemorial  pos- 
*'  session,  not  merely  from  the  times  of  Patrick  and  Augustine,  but 
*'  from  those  more  remote  ages  when  the  bishops  and  priests  that  were 
'*  our  predecessors,  attended  the  councils  of  Aries  and  of  Nice,  when 
**  TertuUian  and  Origen  bore  witness  that  the  fame  of  our  Christianity 
'*had  extended  to  Africa  and  the  East." — Palmer,  Origines  Lituf' 
gkitf  U  ii.  p.  251. 
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worth;  or  our  hearts  from  burning  within  us,  as  we 
gaze,  with  emotions  of  exalted  pleasure  akin  to  those 
with  which  an  affectionate  and  duteous  child  delights  to 
survey  the  cherished  mementos  of  parental  excellence. 

The  western  empire,  before  the  time  of  Gregory  the 
Great,  had  come  to  its  termination ;  and  the  imperial 
city,  after  bending  for  sixty  years  under  the  yoke  of 
barbarian  masters,  was  delivered  by  the  arms  of  the 
Grecian  generals,  Belisarius  and  Narses,  and  became 
the  capital  of  a  distant  appanage  to  the  empire  of 
Constantinople.  The  political  cause,  therefore,  of  the 
Roman  Patriarch's  dignity  was  no  more ;  or  existed  but 
in  the  recollections  which  continued  to  throw  a  moral 
majesty  around  the  scene  of  ancient  greatness.  But 
that  dignity  had,  as  we  have  seen,  other  sources  of 
support,  other  principles  of  permanence ;  and  the  pas- 
toral seat  of  St.  Peter  was  not,  therefore,  crushed 
under  the  ruins  of  the  throne  of  Csesar.  Of  the  bar- 
barous tribes  who  in  those  confused  times  settled 
themselves  in  the  different  kingdoms  of  western 
Europe,  some,  having  been  already  half-converted, 
embraced  in  its  completeness  the  religious  faith  which 
they  found  in  those  countries,  without  an  effort  or 
struggle ;  and  imbibed,  with  that  faith,  the  generally 
prevalent  reverence  for  the  first  bishop  of  the  West. 
And  as  these  rude  nations  fell  off  from  the  faith  of 
the  Church,  as  from  a  system  too  exalted  for  them,  into 
the  impieties  of  Arianism,  the  active  zeal  of  the 
Roman  prelates  raised  up,  in  new  proselytes  to  the 
Catholic  Creed,  new  subjects  to  their  patriarchal 
control.  While  the  great  heresy  reigned  triumphant 
in  many  parts  of  Italy  and  Spain,  Grermany,  like 
England,  was  converted  from  idolatry  to  Catholicism 
by  missionaries  directly  despatched  and  accredited  by 
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Rome ;  Boniface  becoming  in  the  eighth  century  an 
apostle  to  the  Teutonic  tribes  of  the  continent,  as 
Austin  had  been  to  those  in  our  own  island  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  sixth. 

But  the  Roman  see  was  not,  during  these  dark 
and  convulsiye  periods,  as  successful  in  preserving  that 
purity  of  faith  which  had  once  distinguished  her,  as 
she  was  in  maintaining  her  station  of  pre-eminence 
among  the  Churches  of  the  West.  It  is  always  ante- 
cedently probable  that  the  history  of  the  Church,  if 
considered  with  reference  to  a  period  of  considerable 
length,  will  be  found  to  be  a  record  of  her  declension. 
The  light  which  illumines  her  is,  as  it  were,  flung  over 
her  from  a  past  period,  that  of  her  nativity ;  and  waxes 
fainter  and  fainter  as  that  period  fades  into  the  dim 
perspective  of  time.  Such  an  image  will  at  least 
represent  the  gradual  change  which  took  place  in 
her  condition  during  the  early  centuries  of  Christianity. 
We  in  these  latter  times  can  scarcely  image  to  ourselves 
the  fulness  of  spiritual  knowledge  enjoyed  by  those  who 
were  admitted  into  the  Church,  while  the  Apostles 
were  her  living  governors;  who  heard  the  mysteries 
of  the  faith  set  forth  in  copious  discourses  by  these 
infallible  instructors ;  and  who  were  taught  to  realize 
to  themselves  the  great  events  connected  with  our  Re- 
demption, by  personal  communication  with  those  who 
had  seen  and  handled  the  Word  of  life.  And  vain  it 
were  to  expect  that  the  Church,  in  her  transition  from 
a  period  so  blessed  to  that  in  which  the  last  of  these 
special  advantages,  preserved  as  they  were  for  some  time 
by  traditions,  had  disappeared,  could  have  maintained 
in  their  fulness  the  high  devotion  and  the  heavenly- 
mindedness  which  had  characterized  her  radiant  prime. 
Her  external  condition,  too,  became,  as  time  went  on. 
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more  fevourable  to  her  extension  than  to  her  purity. 
Instead  of  being  put  apart  by  the  world,  and  purified 
by  the  fires  of  persecution,  she  was  incorporated,  if  we 
may  so  say,  into  that  world,  and  tempted  by  the  in- 
ducements which  it  held  forth  of  authority  and  power. 

Even  without,  therefore,  adverting  to  the  troubles 
consequent  on  the  downfall  of  the  empire  and  on  the 
barbarian  wars ; — troubles  which,  by  investing  with  an 
overpowering  interest  the  afl^rs  of  this  world,  could 
not  but  in  some  degree  divert  men's  minds  from  the 
contemplation  of  that  which  is  to  come ;  we  should 
have  no  reason  to  expect  that  any  portion  of  the 
Church  in  the  eighth  century  could  exhibit,  either  in 
iaith  or  spiritual  light,  the  undiminished  splendour  of 
earlier  times. 

And  the  Roman  bishops,  while  participating  in  the 
general  declension  which  may  thus  be  accounted  for, 
were  thrown,  during  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
centuries,  into  a  position  peculiarly  unfavourable  to  the 
maintenance  of  certain  great  principles  of  Christian 
faith  and  practice.  For  then,  tempted  as  they  ever 
were  by  the  authority  which  they  enjoyed, — an  author- 
ity which  could  only,  perhaps,  be  wielded  by  human 
hands  for  unmixed  good  in  ages  of  strong  faith  and 
clear  knowledge, — to  assume  the  character  of  kingly 
rulers  over  their  spiritual  brethren ;  they  were  placed, 
with  relation  to  their  temporal  sovereigns,  in  circum- 
stances peculiarly  adapted  to  deaden  in  their  minds 
those  impressions  of  religious  loyalty  which  had  so 
strongly  characterized  their  predecessors  and  the  primi- 
tive Church  throughout  the  world.  The  Goths,  whose 
expulsion  from  Rome  has  been  already  adverted  to, 
were  succeeded  in  Italy  by  the  Lombards,  who,  pour*- 
ing  their  swarms  across  the  Alps,  in  the  year  of  our 
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Lord  568,  soon  mastered  a  very  considerable  portion 
of  its  territory.  Rome,  however,  escaped  subjection  to 
their  dominion.  Though  the  powerful  kingdom  which 
they  set  up  extended  almost  to  her  gates,  the  imperial 
city  continued  to  form  a  portion  of  the  eastern  empire. 
But  the  same  causes  which  had  prevented  the  Greek 
monarchs  from  arresting  the  general  progress  of  the 
Lombard  arms,  operated  to  prevent  their  wielding  the 
powers  of  government  with  a  vigorous  arm  in  those 
parts  of  Italy  which  yet  acknowledged  their  control. 
And  amid  the  weakness  and  distractions  of  their  declin- 
ing empire,  the  care  of  the  public  safety  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  civil  government  at  Rome  fell  in  a  great 
measure,  as  though  by  a  sort  of  necessity,  into  the  hands 
of  the  spiritual  pastors  of  the  place.  It  was  to  them, 
distinguished  as  they  often  were  by  virtues,  and  ready 
as  was  ever  the  appeal  to  them  in  moments  of  difficulty 
or  danger,  that  the  people  learned  to  look  more  hope- 
fully for  counsel  and  protection,  than  to  sovereigns 
whom  they  knew  but  by  name,  and  who  seemed  to 
be  alike  powerless  to  control  their  subjects  and  to 
awe  their  enemies.  Distant  as  she  was  from  the  seat 
of  Grecian  empire,  and  almost  isolated  amid  the  settle- 
ments of  northern  barbarians,  Rome  became,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  an  independent  state,  and  her  bishop,  in 
a  corresponding  degree,  a  virtual  sovereign ;  his  power, 
as  opposed  to  that  of  their  nominal  ruler,  being  en- 
deared to  the  people  by  the  interest  felt  by  Latins  in 
those  questions  of  discipline  and  observance,  which,  now 
that  the  intercourse  between  the  East  and  West  was  less 
constant,  began  to  distinguish  these  two  great  divisions 
of  the  Church  from  each  other.  Some  of  these  ques- 
tions may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  in  themselves  of  little 
moment ;  yet  even  these  assume  a  melancholy  import- 
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ance  when  contemplated  as  the  first  symptoms  and 
manifestations  of  a  disregard  of  the  great  truth,  that  the 
Church's  right  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  her  privileges 
is  contingent  upon  her  preservation  of  unity  among 
her  members.  But  during  the  seventh  and  eighth  cen- 
turies, her  declension  from  the  palmy  state  of  her  apo^ 
stolic  days  had  become  even  more  strikingly  displayed  by 
the  formidable  corruptions  of  practice  in  which  her  two 
great  divisions  agreed,  than  by  any  of  the  minor  points 
about  which  they  differed  and  disputed.  From  the  use, 
natural  in  the  first  instance,  of  images,  and  other  repre- 
sentations of  sacred  persons  and  things  in  Christian 
Churches,  as  ornaments,  as  helps  to  memory,  or  as 
instruments  of  instruction,— there  gradually  grew  up,  in 
the  East,  an  idolatrous  worship  of  these  venerable  sym- 
bols ;  a  worship  which,  though  at  first  alien  to  the  less 
excitable  imagination  of  the  West,  ultimately  took 
root  there  also ;  and  engrafted  itself  so  firmly  into  the 
habits  of  universal  Christendom,  that  when  a  Grecian 
emperor,  Leo  the  Isaurian,  in  726,  attempted  to  put 
down  this  unjustifiable  practice,  Constantinople  and 
Rome  were  both  furious  at  his  proceedings.  And 
though  he  and  succeeding  emperors  for  a  while  carried 
their  point  in  their  own  metropolis,  yet  vrith  regard  to 
Rome  their  efforts  were  by  no  means  equally  success* 
fill.  Gregory  II.  defended  the  cause  of  image- worship, 
— a  practice  which  Gregory  the  Great  had  pointedly 
condemned, — with  such  zeaJ,  that  Leo,  provoked  by 
it  to  the  utmost,  decreed  his  deposition,  and  endea- 
voured alike  by  force  and  treachery  to  seize  or  to  destroy 
hiln  K  But  againdt  the  snares  and  conspiracies  of  the 
emperor,  Gregory's  extreme  watchfulness  kept  him  in 


Anastas.  in  vita  Greg.  II. 
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secoritj ;  and  against  open  assaults  he  defended  him- 
self by  methods  more  consonant  with  the  character  of 
a  sovereign  than  with  that  of  a  Christian  prelate.  The 
Italians,  inflamed  by  his  addresses,  rose  in  arms  in 
support  of  his  cause.  At  Ravenna,  the  Exarch,  or  impe- 
rial governor,  was  slain  in  a  tumult  *  in  728 ;  and  though 
Gregory  II.  breathed  his  last  in  730,  the  course  of  his 
policy  was  triumphantly  maintained  by  his  successor 
Gregory  III.  By  this  pontiff,  in  a  council  holden  in 
732,  a  sentence  of  excommunication  was  past,  in  which 
the  emperor  was  virtually  involved ;  all  being  de- 
clared excommunicate  who  should  destroy,  remove, 
insult,  or  ridicule  the  sacred  images '.  And  Leo's  fleet, 
sent  in  733  against  Ravenna^  was  encountered  in  the 

• 

mouths  of  the  Po  by  the  flotilla  of  that  rebellious  city, 
and  after  an  obstinate  conflict,  was  forced  to  retreat  with 
considerable  loss'.  The  papal  cause  triumphed,  and 
it  seems  to  have  been  owing  entirely  to  the  moderation 
or  pmdence  of  the  pontifical  counsels,  that  the  Greek 
emperors  were  allowed  from  this  time  forth  to  retain 
any  vestige  of  their  power  over  the  Roman  territory. 
But  it  was  not  the  wish  of  the  Roman  bishop  to  sepa- 
rate entirely  from  the  eastern  empire;  he  therefore 
repressed  the  ardour  of  his  enthusiastic  partizans,  who 
were  anxious  to  elect  a  new  sovereign.  An  Exarch  was 
permitted  to  reside,  a  nominal  viceroy,  in  Ravenna; 
and  the  shadows  of  Greek  connexion  and  Greek 
dominion  continued  to  linger  over  the  papal  city  till 
obliterated  by  the  closer  ties  established  with  Rome, 
the  more  real  sovereignty  acquired  over  it,  by  Charle- 
magne, the  destined  resuscitator  of  the  western  empire. 


^  Anastas.  in  vit.  '  Ibid. 

'  Muratori,  Annali  d'ltalia,  ad  an. 
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It  was  in  741  that,  alarmed  by  the  hostile  move- 
ments of  the  Lombard  king,  who  was  naturally  desirous 
to  take  all  advantage  in  his  power  of  the  struggle 
between  the  emperor  and  his  subjects,  Gregory  III. 
sending  into  France  the  first  papal  envoys  who  had 
visited  the  country  since  it  had  received  that  name, 
implored  the  aid  of  the  powerfiil  Charles  Martel  \  who 
held,  as  mayor  of  the  palace,  the  substance  of  that 
sovereignty  which  was  nominally  enjoyed  by  a  Merovin- 
gian king.  Thus  was  laid  the  foundation  of  an  alliance, 
fraught,  as  the  event  was  subsequently  to  prove,  with 
consequences  the  most  momentous  to  the  interests  of 
the  papacy  and  of  the  universal  Church.  And  from 
what  has  now  been  said,  a  general  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  position  in  which  the  papal  power  stood,  and  of 
the  principles  by  which  it  was  animated  at  an  epoch  so 
critical.  It  has  been  seen  that,  amid  the  general 
declension  of  the  Church,  Rome  herself  had  not 
escaped  contamination ;  that  the  apostolic  light  which 
had  lingered  for  a  while  in  the  footsteps  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul  had  not  sufficed  to  prevent  her  from  fell- 
ing into  one  of  the  grossest  corruptions  of  practice, — 
image-worship, — by  which  the  Church  has  at  any  period 
been  disfigured ;  and  that  her  prelates,  having  been 
for  some  time  in  circumstances  calculated  to  diminish 
their  reverence  alike  for  the  apostolical  character  of 
their  brother  bishops  throughout  the  world  and  for  the 
divinely-sanctioned  claim  to  their  obedience  of  their 
secular  sovereign,  were  thus  already  in  a  state  of 
gradual  training  for  that  systematic  trampling  on  the 

'  Anastas. — Gregor.  III.  £p.  ad  Carol.  Martel.  Cod.  Carolin. 
I.  and  II. — Annales  Veteres  Francorain,  ap.  Martene  et  Durand. 
Coll.  Ampiiss.  t.  V.  p.  883. 
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just  privileges  of  both,  which  formed  the  sum  and 
substance  of  their  future  usurpation.  But  though  the 
seed  was  thus  sown,  much  time,  much  culture,  and  the 
combination  of  many  favouring  circumstances  were  yet 
required  to  bring  the  evil  plant  to  its  subsequent  state 
of  portentous  maturity. 

Charles  Martel,  though  he  received  with  much 
reverence  the  messengers  of  Rome,  was  unwilling  or 
unable  to  take  any  active  step  in  consequence  of  their 
appeal.  But  an  intercourse  between  his  family  and  the 
see  of  St.  Peter  having  thus  begun,  his  son  Pepin,  when 
desirous  of  taking  the  crown  from  the  head  of  the 
Merovingian  Childeric,  and  reigning  in  name  as  well 
as  in  reality, — a  desire  which  the  general  voice  of  the 
nation  was  prepared  to  sanction, — ^thought  that  an 
additional  security  would  accrue  to  his  new  title  if  an 
approval  of  the  measure  could  be  obtained  from  the 
first  bishop  of  the  western  world.  Zachary,  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  Gregories,  was  therefore  consulted  on  the 
subject ;  and  he,  anxious  to  conciliate  the  fomily  whose 
support  formed  his  only  hope  of  preservation  from  sub- 
jection  to  the  Lombards,  replied  in  general  terms,  that 
for  the  preservation  of  order  it  was  fitting  that  the 
name  of  king  should  accompany  the  power  ^  Fortified 
by  this  decision,  Pepin,  in  762,  procured  his  formal  elec- 
tion to  the  throne  of  the  Franks.  Zachary  died  in  the 
same  year ;  but  his  successor,  Stephen  II.  reduced  to 
the  extremity  of  distress  by  the  continuance  of  the 
Lombard  hostilities,  and  having  in  vain  implored  the 
exertions  of  Greece  to  avert  the  impending  ruin, 
resolved  to  cross  the  Alps,  and  to  appeal  in  person  to 
the  gratitude  of  the  warrior  to  whom  Rome  had  just 

*  F.  Pagi,  Breviar.  Gest.  Pontif.  Roman,  t.  i.  p.  297. 
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rendered  so  signal  a  service  K  The  pontiff  and  the  new 
king  of  the  Franks  met,  accordingly,  at  Pontyon,  in 
January  754.  Pepin,  who  must  have  felt  that  in  doing 
homage  to  the  patriarch  of  the  West  he  was  confirming 
his  own  kingly  title,  alighted  from  his  horse,  bowed  down 
before  his  guest  to  the  earth,  and  then  walked  some 
time  by  his  side,  performing  the  functions  of  a  simple 
squire  K  But  on  the  morrow,  in  a  more  private  inter- 
view with  the  king,  Stephen  fell  in  his  turn  upon  his 
knees,  and  with  prayers  and  tears  ^  besought  Pepin  to 
lead  his  intrepid  warriors  across  the  Alps  to  the  dis- 
comfiture of  the  Lombards,  and  to  the  deliverance  of 
the  apostolic  city.  Pepin  pledged  himself  by  a  solemn 
oath  to  grant  the  request ;  and  leading  his  Franks  into 
Italy,  he  so  far  humbled  the  Lombard  king  Astolphus,  as 
to  induce  him  not  only  to  restore  all  the  territories  which 
he  had  wrested  from  the  Roman  province,  but  to  enlarge 
that  province  by  further  cessions  ^  while  Pepin  himself, 
who  had  during  these  transactions  been  crowned  king 
of  the  Franks  by  Stephen '  at  St.  Denis,  assumed  the 
oflSce  of  perpetual  goardian  of  Rome,  with  the  title  of 
patrician  ;  a  title  by  the  subordinate  character  of  which 
the  imperial  supremacy  of  Greece  was  tacitly  recog- 
nized. But  when  fresh  movements  of  the  Lombards, 
after  Pepin's  death,  brought  his  son  Charlemagne  into 
Italy,  completely  to  overthrow,  in  774,  the  Lombard 

*  Anastas.     Yid.  F.  Pagi,  Breviar.  t.  i.  pp.  299,  800. 
'  Anastas.  in  vita  Stephan.  II. 

*  Intus  oratorium  pariter  oonsidentes  moz  idem  beatissimus  Papa 
r^;em  lacrymabiliter  deprecatus  est. — Anastas. — ^Annales  Veteres 
Francoruin,  ap.  Martene  et  Durand.  Coll.  Ampliss.  t.  v.  p.  890. 

^  Chron.  Reginonis  Monachi,  ap.  Stniv.  Rerum  German.  Scriptor. 
t.  i. — Annales  Veteres  Francorum. 

*  Cliron.  Reginon. — ^Anastas. — ^Ancal.  Vet.  Franc. 
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kingdom^  and  to  found  in  its  stead  the  Carlovingian 
kingdom  of  Italy  \  that  prince  exercised,  not  only  within 
the  proper  limits  of  that  kingdom,  but  even  in  the  papal 
city  itself,  such  ample  powers  of  sovereignty,  as  were 
utterly  incompatible  with  the  continued  recognition  of 
imperial  authority  in  any  other  quarter.  And  at  length 
that  authority,  as  well  in  regard  of  Rome  as  of  the 
West  in  general,  became  formally  vested  in  himself. 
Without  any  public  preparation,  the  Pope  Leo  III.,  as 
Charlemagne,  on  Christmas-day  800,  rose  from  his  de- 
votions before  the  altar  of  St.  Peter's,  placed  on  his 
head  a  precious  diadem  ;  and  the  air  was  instantly  rent 
by  the  joyous  shouts  of  the  populace,  in  honour  of 
*•  Charles  Augustus,  crowned  of  God,  the  great  and 
pacific  Emperor  of  the  Romans  ^.^ 

The  Roman  bishops,  could  they  have  ordered  things 
according  to  their  will,  would  probably  have  preferred 
the  qualified  humiliation  of  the  Lombards,  to  the 
total  destruction  of  their  monarchy ;  would  rather  have 
profited  by  aid  atforded  to  them  by  the  kings  of  the 
Franks  from  a  dist^tice,  than  have  seen  those  princes 
within  their  walls,  their  protectors  but  their  masters. 
As  it  was,  in  escaping  from  the  continued  pressure  of 
diflSculty  and  danger,  they  had  lost  that  virtual  inde- 
pendence of  power  which  they  had  so  long  enjoyed, — 
they  had  exchanged  a  nominal  sovereign  for  a  real  one. 
The  new  emperor  was,  however,  of  necessity,  a  friend 
to  the  apostolic  sea  From  the  authority  of  that  see  it 
was  that  his  house  had  derived  its  original  claim  to 


^  Chron.  Regin 

'  Eginhardi  Annales  de  gestis  Carol!  Mag. — Annales  Laurissenses 
ad  an.  801. — Chron.  Regin. — Annales  veteres  Franc,  ap.  Martene  et 
DoFand.  Coll.  Ampliss.  t.  v.  p.  907. 
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royal  honours,  as  well  as  he  himself  his  title  to  the  im- 
perial name.  He  had  already  shown,  on  a  splendid 
scale,  his  zeal  for  the  extension  of  the  Church  and  his 
munificence  in  endowing  her.  And  as  the  great  bulk 
of  his  dominions  lay  beyond  the  Alps,  it  was  probable 
that  his  engagements  there  would  prevent  his  spending 
any  considerable  portion  of  his  reign  in  Italy,  or  exercis- 
ing over  the  papal  city  the  strict  control  of  a  resident 
sovereign.  Intelligent  friends  to  the  papal  power  might 
therefore,  even  in  what  they  could  perceive  at  the  mo- 
ment, see  much  to  encourage  them  as  to  the  results^ 
yet  hidden  in  futurity,  of  the  change  which  had  now 
occurred :  thou^  it  would  have  required  the  eye  of  a 
prophet  to  foresee  that  one  principal  result  of  the 
northern  sovereign's  exaltation  would  be  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Roman  bishops  on  a  yet  higher  pinnacle  of 
monarchical  power. 

By  increasing  and  consolidating  the  temporal  great- 
ness of  the  pontiff,  Charlemagne  endeavoured  to  esta- 
blish in  Italy  a  power  devoted  to  his  interest,  and  suf- 
ficient to  overpower  all  attempts  against  the  continuance 
of  his  dominion  in  that  country.  He,  therefore,  con- 
siderably enlarged  the  limits  of  the  Roman  territory,  of 
which  the  Popes  were  to  be  the  possessors,  in  the  same 
dependent  relation  to  himself  in  which  they  had  for- 
merly stood  to  the  Byzantine  Caesars.  Avrare  of  the 
deference  paid,  in  most  parts  jof  his  empire,  to  the 
papal  name,  he  on  various  occasions  promulgated  his 
enactments  as  resulting  from  the  suggestion  or  counsel 
of  the  apostolic  see.  And  when,  acting  as  he  did  as 
the  converter,  as  well  as  the  conqueror,  of  the  outlying 
portions  of  his  empire,  it  became  necessary  to  establish 
bishoprics  in  the  territories  added  by  his  means  to  the 
Church,  he  procured,  and  professed  to  act  upon,  the 
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sanction  of  the  pontiff  to  the  measure' ;  thus  extend- 
ing, in  some  directions,  the  papal  pre-eminence  beyond 
the  ancient  limits  of  the  Roman  world. 

But  the  greatest  boon,  in  a  temporal  sense,  con- 
ferred by  him  upon  the  successors  of  St.  Peter,  was 
unquestionably  his  acceptance  of  the  imperial  crown 
at  their  hands'.  His  coronation  in  itself  ratified,  as 
it  were,  and  proved,  in  the  eyes  of  the  nations  of 
the  West^  the  claim  of  the  Roman  bishop  to  an  uni- 
versal supremacy.  And  such  a  ratification  was,  during 
the  existence  and  reign  of  the  Carlovingian  princes, 
repeatedly  renewed.  Pope  Stephen  IV.  placed,  at 
Rheims,  in  816,  the  imperial  crown  on  the  head  of 
Louis,  Charlemagne's  son  and  successor ».  Pascal  I.  per- 
formed, at  Rome,  the  same  office  for  the  son  of  Louis, 
Lothaire^.  Louis  II.,  the  son  of  Lothaire,  received  the 
diadem  firom  the  hands  of  Leo  lY.  in  850 ' ;  and  sub- 
sequently, in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Grecian  em- 
peror, Basilius  the  Macedonian,  spoke  of  his  having  been 
elevated  to  the  high  dignity  which  he  enjoyed,  under 
heaven,  by  the  unction  and  imposition  of  pontifical 
hands^;  and  of  his  ancestor  having  received  the  im- 

'  In  bis  foundation,  for  instance,  of  the  see  of  Bremen,  Charle- 
magne describes  the  first  bishop  as  appointed  "  summi  et  universalis 
Papae  Hadriani  prsecepto,  necnon  Moguntiacensis  Episcopi  Lullonis 
omniumque  qui  adfuerunt  pontificum  consilio." — Adam  Bremens. 
Hist.  lib.  i.  c.  10.  ap.  Lind^brog.  Scriptor.  Rer.  German.  Septent. 

'  ^*  Inde,"  says  Cantelius,  "  consecrandi  Imperatoris  consuetudo 
manavit  in  Oriente,  et  perpetua  certaque  lex  fuit,  ut  is  imus  imperator 
et  esset  et  diceretur  qui  a  Romano  Pontifice  Imperii  accepisset 
insignia."     Cantelius,  Metropol.  Urb.  Histor.  pt.  i.  Diss.  ii. 

*  Annales  Bertin.  ad  ann. — Eginhardi  Annal. — Vid.  Ermoldi 
Nigelli  Poem.  ap.  Murator.  t.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  42. 

*  Annal.  Bertin.  ad  an.  *  Annal.  Bertin. 

*  *'  Ad  unctionem  et  sacrationem  qusl  per  summi  pontificis  manus 
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perial  title  ^^by  God*s  sanction,  and  the  judgment  of 
the  Church,"  expressed  by  a  similar  ceremony  *. 

The  spiritual  dignity  of  the  Roman  prelate,  thus 
brilliantly  illustrated,  not  only  maintained  its  ground, 
but  received  accessions  of  consequence  at  a  time  in 
which  the  progress  of  events  was  tending  to  degrade 
the  episcopal  body  in  general  from  the  high  place  of 
respect  which  in  earlier  ages  it  had  filled.  The  Church, 
in  the  transalpine  dominions  of  Charlemagne,  bore  a 
character  materially  modified  by  the  rudeness  of  her 
«emi-barbarous  members ;  and  the  efforts  of  that  mo*- 
narch,  exerted  toward  her  refinement,  promoted  at  the 
same  time  her  secularization.  His  own  idea  of  her 
nature  and  essence  seems  to  have  been  influenced  by 
the  impressions  natural  to  a  temporal  and  military 
monarch.  The  pope,  as  we  have  seen,  he  treated  in 
-several  acts  of  government  as  his  official  adviser  or 
chancellor;  and  his  bishops,  whom  he  endowed  with 
ample  territories,  became  his  barons, — ^his  counsellors 
and  ministers  at  home,  and  the  governors  of  his  pro- 
vinces abroad'. 

Their  positions  in  the  new  bishoprics  partook,  in- 
deed, in  some  measure,  of  the  nulitary  character ;  as  it 

impositionem  divinitus  sumuB  ad  hoc  culmen  provecti,  aspicientea." 
Anouymi  Salernitani  Chronicon,  ap.  Muratorii  Rer.  Ital.  Scriptt. 
t.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  245. 

'  "  Dei  nutu,  et  Ecclesifle  judicio,  summique  Pontificis  per  imposi- 
tionem,'* &c.  ib.  p.  246. 

'  Which  he  thought  it  expedient  to  entrust  to  them  for  two  rea- 
sons :  first,  because  he  believed  that  persons  in  holy  orders  would 
be  less  likely  than  laymen  to  violate  their  oaths  of  fidelity ;  and 
secondly,  because,  if  the  subjects  entrusted  to  them  should  revolt, 
they  might  use  the  spiritual  arms  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  the  tem- 
poral means  of  the  state,  to  reduce  them  to  obedience.  Vid. 
Will.  Malmesb.  de  gestis  regum,  1.  v. 
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-wns  to  them  that  the  soYereign  looked  to  repress  the 
rebellions  of  his  recently  acquired  subjects,  as  well  as 
to  resist  the  incursions  of  barbarous  hordes  from  the 
wastes  beyond  the  limits  of  his  territory.  And  even 
those  prelates  who  had  been  fixed  in  stations  ap- 
parently less  likely  to  bring  them  into  immediate  con- 
tact with  military  operations,  became,  soon  after  the 
great  monarch's  death,  of  necessity  iuTolved  in  the 
general  movement,  military  as  well  as  civil,  which 
ensued  from  the  interminable  feuds  of  his  degenerate 
descendants.  The  spiritual  dignitaries,  therefore,  of  the 
whole  Carlovingian  empire  were  placed  in  a  ialse  and 
unecelesiastical  position  ^ :  and  this  circumstance,  viewed 
in  connection  with  the  general  rudeness  of  their  age, 
and  with  the  gross  views  and  habits  natural  to  nations 
just  reclaimed,  and  that  in  the  mass,  from  idolatry, 
will  in  great  measure  enable  us  to  understand  the 
deplorable  account  given  of  the  Western  Church  in  the 
ninth  century  by  the  writers  of  the  time. 

In  forming  our  estimate  of  the  character  of  the 
clerical  body  at  any  given  epoch,  we  should,  it  is  true, 
probably  deceive  ourselves,  did  we  omit  to  take  into 
calculation  the  effect  of  that  feeling  of  hostility  to  the 
Church,  her  ordinances,  and  her  ministers,  which  is, 
unhappily,  too  intimately  interwoven  with  our  corrupt 
nature,  not  to  manifest  itself  in  some  measure  in  the 
annals  of  each  succeeding  generation.  Of  that  holy 
institution  we  are  sure,  in  the  pages  of  the  contem- 
porary historians  of  any  age,  to  hear  the  worst.  Her 
enemies  will  not  fisdl  to  blazon  forth,  with  exaggera* 

*  Thereby  placing,  of  course,  the  sovereign  in  a  position  as  irregu- 
lar. We  find  Charlemagne  styled  by  a  writer  of  the  ninth  century, 
"Episcopus  episcoporum."  Monach.  Sangallens.  de  gestis  Caroli 
M.  libri  duo,  in  Canisii  Lectt.  Antiq.  t.  ii.  pt.  iii.  p.  67. 
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tions,  every  error  and  every  corruption  which  may  give 
a  plea  for  their  animosity  toward  her,  and  tend  to  lower 
her  in  the  general  estimation  of  mankind.  And,  with 
views  very  different,  her  best  and  truest  friends  will 
often  use  language  tending  in  some  degree  to  a  similar 
result ;  and  will  breathe  forth  their  grief  and  indigna- 
tion against  her  defiling  sins  in  a  tone  calculated  to 
impress  those  who  feel  less  warmly  on  the  subject,  with 
an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  evils  which  form  the  themes 
of  their  reprehension.  But,  making  every  allowance 
for  such  causes  of  error  in  the  case  before  us,  we  can 
easily  conceive,  when  the  spiritual  and  unearthly 
powers  confided  by  the  great  Head  of  the  universal 
Church  to  His  bishops,  were  systematically  vested  in 
the  same  hands  with  the  more  tangible  authority  of 
municipal  governors,  magistrates,  and  military  leaders, 
that  the  community,  ever  more  inclined  to  walk,  in  the 
language  of  Scripture,  by  sight  rather  than  by  faith, 
would  learn  mainly  to  fix  their  attention  upon  the 
latter  of  these  two  discordant  characters  thus  unna- 
turally united ;  and  either  to  forget  the  bishop  in  the 
count,  the  pastor  and  the  apostle  in  the  prefect  and 
the  warrior;  or  else,  as  far  as  episcopacy  preserved  a 
substantive  essence  in  their  eyes,  to  degrade  it  in  their 
thoughts,  by  assimilating  it  to  offices  created  by  merely 
secular  power,  supported  by  merely  tangible  means, 
and  exercising  a  merely  political  authority. 

And  this,  diversion,  so. to  call  it,  of  the  episcopate 
from  its  original  destination  brought  about,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  the  introduction  into  the  episcopal  body  of 
persons  by  no  means  qualified  for  sacerdotal  pre-emi- 
nence. In  theory,  the  right  of  election  to  vacant 
bishoprics  was  recognised  by  Charlemagne  and  his 
descendants    as    existing,    according    to    ancient   and 
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canonical  practice,  in  the  clergy  and  people  of  the 
diocese*.  But  the  founder  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty 
was  on  several  occasions  induced,  either  by  peculiar 
circumstances,  or  by  the  ambition  and  intrigues  of  those 
about  him,  to  exercise  a  more  than  merely  influential 
or  confirmatory  authority  on  such  occasions^.  And 
though  his  son  and  successor,  Louis  the  Debonair, 
professed  his  respect  for  the  Church's  elective  privi- 
leges in  the  same  terms  with  his  father  \  he  frequently 
placed  persons  selected  by  himself  in  the  sacred  office 
by  virtual  nomination.  We  find  the  prelates  assem- 
bled at  Aix-larChapelle,  in  836,  addressing  this  em- 
peror in  terms  which  imply  that  the  responsibility  for 
the  result  of  episcopal  elections,  and  consequently  that 
the  power  of  directing  them,  was  habitually  recognised 
as  resting  with  himself^.  And  subsequent  princes  of 
the  Carlovingian  house  exercised  on  such  occasions  the 
privileges  of  monarchical  control  with  a  yet  more 
unsparing  hand.  Whatever,  indeed,  might  have  been 
thought  of  the  Christian  liberty  of  the  Church  in  the 
selection  of  her  spiritual  pastors^  the  sovereign  had 
nnquestionably  a  plausible  right  to  dictate  in  the 
nomination  of  those  to  whom  he  was  to  look  for  the 
maintenance  of  order,  the  administration  of  justice,  and 
the  collection  of  revenue,  in  the  difierent  districts  of 


'  Sacrorom  Canonum  non  ignari,  ut  in  Dei  nomine  sancta  Ecclesia 
sao  liberiuB  poUretur  honore,  adsensum  ordlni  ecclesiastico  pras- 
bmmu8 ;  ut  scilicet  episcopi  per  electionem  cleri  et  populi  secundum 
statnta  canonum  de  propria  dioecesi  eligantur. — Capitular.  Car. 
Mag.  anno  803. 

*  Vid.  Monach.  Sangallens.  et  Thomassin.  pt.  ii.  lib.  ii.  c« 
xxi.  §  viii. 

'  Capitular,  ann.  816.  ap.  Baluz.  t.  i.  p.  564. 

*  Hard.  t.  iv.  p.  13.  c.  9. 
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his  empire.  The  transfer  of  elective  power  from  the 
hands  of  the  Church  herself  to  those  of  the  temporal 
sovereign,  may  be  regarded  as  a  natural  and  necessary 
accompaniment  to  the  process  of  her  internal  secular- 
ization. 

And  while  thus  becoming  dominant  in  episcopal 
elections,  the  monarchs  naturally  exerted  with  still  less 
of  scruple  their  arbitrary  power  in  cases  of  nomination 
to  the  rich  abbeys,  which  through  the  liberality  exer- 
cised or  encouraged  by  their  race  were  now  rising  to 
importance  in  their  dominions ;  cases  in  w4iich  ancient 
usage  and  canon  law  were  less  directly  opposed  to  their 
authoritative  intervention.  Abbacies,  as  well  as  sees, 
were  consequently  bestowed  by  them  from  such 
motives  as  usually  influence  princes  in  the  distribution 
of  places  of  honour  and  responsibility  of  a  secular  kind. 
They  sometimes  selected  those  who  had  rendered  them 
services  of  a  political  or  personal  kind,  or  whose  talents 
fitted  them  to  superintend  the  sovereign's  interest  in 
the  seats  of  their  spiritual  jurisdiction;  sometimes 
they  made  from  their  favourites,  their  companions  in 
sport,  or  their  parasites,  a  yet  more  unworthy  choice ; 
and  sometimes,  forgetful  of  the  holy  nature  of  the 
things  with  which  they  presumed  to  traffic,  they  ven- 
tured to  make  ecclesiastical  stations  and  dignities 
the  subjects  of  bargain  and  sale;  conferring  a  vacant 
benefice  on  the  individual  who  either  paid  down 
the  largest  sum  for  it  into  their  coffers,  or  who  pro- 
mised the  most  ample  contributions  from  its  future 
proceeds. 

No  sooner,  indeed,  had  the  munificence  of  Charle- 
magne rendered  offices  in  the  Church  objects  of  eager 
desire  to  the  worldly  and  the  covetous,  than  the  crime 
which,  from  the  unhappy  man  who  first  attempted  to 
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purchase  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  has  received  the 
appellation  of  Simony,  began  to  spread  through  the 
western  empire  to  a  fearful  extent;    and  it  became 
customary  to  purchase  with  gold,  as  well  admittance  into 
every  rank  of  the  sacred  ministry,  as  the  pastoral  mis- 
sion implied  in  the  appointment  to  stations  of  ecclesias- 
tical superintendence  and  responsibility.     As  early  as 
8:^9,  the  prelates  assembled  in  council  at  Paris  found 
it  necessary  to  urge  Louis  the  Debonair  to  use  all  his 
influence  in  extirpating  ^'  this  heresy  so  detestable,  this 
pest  so  hateful  to  God,''  from  the  Roman  Church  \ 
The  synod  of  Meaux,  in  845,  renewed  the  warning '. 
And  Leo  IV.,  in  or  about  847,  denounced  it  in  an 
epistle  to  the  Bishops  of  Britanny  as  a  crime  con- 
demned by  many  councils  ^     But  it  was  difficult  to 
impress  the  enormity  of  the  practice  upon  an  age  which 
had  become  accustomed  to  see  not  only  ecclesiastical 
offices,  but  holy  orders  themselves,  bestowed  on  grounds 
the  most  frivolous  or  unworthy.     The  nobles,  in  those 
times,   continually  procured   the  ordination   of  their 
younger  sons  or  relatives,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
qualifying  them  for  the  acceptance  of  lucrative  bene-^ 
fices ;  giving  them,  while  they  did  so,  the  same  mili- 
tary training  and  secular  habits  with  the  rest  of  the 
fiunily.     Others  procured  the  admission  to  the  priest- 
hood of  dependants  whom  they  intended  to  retain  in 
subordinate  stations  in  their  household.     "  Such,"  says 
the  high-principled  Agobard,  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  in 
the  time  of  Louis  the  Debonair,  ^  is  the  disgrace  of  our 
**  times,  a  disgrace  to  be  deplored  with  the  whole  foun- 
^  tain  of  our  tears,  that  there  is  scarcely  one  to  be  found 

*  Hard.  t.  iv.  c*  ii.  p.  1302.  '  Ibid.  p.  1490. 

*  Ibid.  t.  V.  p.  1. 
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**  who  aspires  to  any  degree  of  honour  or  temporal  dis- 
**  tinction  who  has  not  his  domestic  priest ;  and  this,  not 
^'  that  he  may  obey  him,  but  that  he  may  command  his 
**  obedience  alike  in  things  lawful  and  things  unlawful ; 
^  in  things  human,  and  things  divine ;  so  that  these  chap- 
**  lains  are  constantly  to  be  found  serving  the  tables, 
*^  mixing  the  strained  wine,  leading  out  the  dogs,  man- 
**  aging  the  ladies'  horses,  or  looking  after  the  lands  ^'* 
And  because  it  was  of  course  impossible,  however 
they  might  have  desired  it,  to  obtain,  for  stations  so 
degrading,  respectable  members  of  the  sacerdotal  body; 
*^for  what  good  clergyman,*'  continues  the  indignant 
prelate  just  quoted,  ^^  could  bear  to  defile  his  character 
and  life  with  men  like  these  ?"  they  selected,  without 
the  slightest  reference  either  to  knowledge  or  principle, 
those  whom  they  thought  most  likely  to  perform  satis- 
fiEtctorily  the  various  domestic  offices  above  enumerated, 
and  then  called  on  Agobard  himself,  or  his  brother  pre- 
lates, to  admit,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  ^^derklings'," 
as  they  contemptuously  styled  them,  to  holy  orders; 
a  request  with  which  the  regulations  of  the  empire, 
though  no  human  enactments  could  in  truth  be  bind- 
ing in  such  a  matter,  compelled  the  insulted  bishops  to 
comply '. 

Aware  of  these  facts,  we  need  not  be  surprised  to 
find,  in  the  enactments  of  various  synods  of  the  time. 


'  Ita  at  plerique  inveniantur,  qui  aut  ad  mensas  ministrent,  aut 
saccata  vina  misceant,  aut  canes  ducant,  aut  caballos,  quibus 
feminas  sedent,  regant,  aut  agellos  provideant. — Agobard.  de  Privi- 
legio  et  jure  Sacerdotii,  §  xi. 

'  Cleiicionem. — Agob.  1.  c. 

*  Yid.  Capitular,  lib.  i.  c*  xc.  et  lib.  v.  c.  clzxvlii. — Hincmari 
Capitula,  anno  874.  c.  ▼. 
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the  eyidences  of  a  state  of  things,  in  relation  to  the 
sacred  ministry,  most  irregular  and  disgraceful.  The 
bishops,  for  instance,  assembled  at  Paris  in  829,  com- 
plained that  many  of  their  brethren  in  the  ministry 
were  so  occupied  by  the  pursuit  of  gain,  and  by  their 
entanglement  in  various  worldly  avocations,  that  they 
suffered  many  infants,  in  the  districts  subject  to  their 
charge,  to  die  without  the  blessing  of  Baptism  ^  The 
council  of  Aix-la^hapelle,  in  836,  found  it  necessary 
to  prohibit  extortion  and  intemperance  in  the  episcopal 
order,  and  to  speak  of  several  members  of  that  order 
as  living  away  from  their  dioceses,  to  the  neglect 
alike  of  the  performance  of  divine  service,  of  preaching, 
of  the  care  of  their  flocks,  and  of  that  hospitality  which 
became  the  episcopal  station^.  The  synod  of  Pa  via,  in 
850,  prohibited  to  the  clergy  the  practice  of  sumptuous 
banquets,  and  the  use  of  dogs  and  hawks '.  And  that 
distinguished  prelate,  Hincmar,  Archbishop  of  Rheims, 
judged  it  expedient  to  issue  a  decree  against  the  pawn- 
ing, by  his  clergy,  of  the  chalice  or  paten  of  the  Eucha- 
rist, the  covering  of  the  altar,  or  the  sacerdotal  robe  *. 
But  enactments  like  these,  impaired  as  had  become 
the  constitution  of  the  Western  Church,  and  crip- 
pled as  were  her  proper  and  essential  powers,  seem 
rather  to  have  been  put  forth  as  protests  against  the 
advance  of  corruption,  than  with  any  sanguine  expecta- 
tion of  materially  interfering  with  its  general  pro- 
gress. 

The  theory  of  papal  supremacy,  when  presented  to 
churchmen  in  connexion  with  a  state  of  things  like 

'  Hard.  t.  iv.  pp.  1305,  and  1315-16. 

'  Ibid.  p.  1392,  et  seqq.  '  Ibid.  t.  v.  p.  25.  c.  3. 

^  Ibid.  p.  393. 
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this,  could  scarce  fail  to  commend  itself  to  many, 
through  the  hope,  which  it  encouraged,  that  the  primate 
who,  by  the  Cariovingian  system,  was  brought  into  sensi- 
ble contact  with  the  whole  western  world,  might,  by  his 
paramount  authority,  be  successful  in  crushing  many 
evils,  too  great  to  succumb  to  the  efforts  of  minor 
authorities.  Rome,  &llen  as  she  was  from  apostolic 
purity,  was  yet  undoubtedly  exempt  from  that  gross- 
ness  of  corruption,  which  prevailed  in  the  semi-civilized 
and  semi-Christianized  North.  Favoured,  too,  by  the 
circumstances  which  we  have  mentioned,  she  had 
maintained  a  degree  of  independence,  which  no  other 
branch  of  the  Church,  toward  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
century,  could  boasU  The  ^  summus  pontifex  et  univer- 
salis Papa,"  as  Pascal  I.  was  styled  by  Louis  the  Debon- 
air, was,  though  a  subject,  in  some  sense  a  powerful 
ally  to  the  imperial  throne.  His  influence  wbs  essen- 
tial to  the  peace  and  security  of  a  branch  of  the  western 
empire,  which,  while  most  important,  was  at  the  same 
time  distant  from  the  main  seat  of  the  Cariovingian 
strength  and  resources.  Louis  therefore,  and  his  im- 
mediate successors,  the  emperors  or  kings  of  Italy, 
though  they  asserted  over  the  papal  city  the  general 
rights  of  sovereignty,  and  attempted  systematically  to 
maintain  the  ancient  imperial  prerogative  of  presiding 
over  pontifical  elections,  were  yet  forced  on  many 
occasions  to  temporize,  or  even  to  acquiesce  in  the 
violation  of  their  mandates.  Stephen  lY.  and  Pascal  I., 
the  two  pontiffs  elected  next  after  the  imperial  corona^ 
tion  of  Charlemagne,  were  both  chosen  and  consecrated 
without  awaiting  the  imperial  fiat ;  and  though  a  sub- 
sequent pontiff,  by  the  imperial  direction,  passed  a 
decree  which  rendered  necessary  the  presence  of  a 
representative  of  the  sovereign  at  the  elective  cere- 
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mony,  yet  the  enactment  was  repeatedly  broken 
through.  Such,  indeed,  was  usually  the  critical  state 
of  the  papal  city  during  a-  vacancy  of  the  holy  see,  that 
the  immediate  election  of  a  new  pontiff  was  often  a 
matter  of  indispensable  necessity,  even  to  the  civil 
security  of  the  place.  Leo  IV.,  one  of  the  most  virtu- 
ous popes  of  the  age,  was  thus  hastily  elected,  in  847, 
that  Rome  might  be  the  better  protected  against  the 
assault  of  the  Saracens,  who  were  then  in  considerable 
force  in  the  neighbourhood  ^  Pontiffs  so  chosen  paid, 
it  is  true,  all  subsequent  homage  to  the  imperial  dignity, 
and  explained,  as  though  anomalous,  the  circumstances 
of  their  elevation.  But  the  occurrence  of  such  events, 
explained  as  they  might  be,  tended  of  course  to  con- 
finu,  while  it  illustrated,  the  comparative  independence 
of  pontifical  election  from  monarchical  control.  The 
diyisions,  too,  and  consequent  weakness,  of  the  Car- 
loYingian  sovereigns,  when  the  extended  territories  of 
the  empire  were  divided  among  them,  brought  forward 
the  Roman  bishops  into  new  relations  toward  the 
sovereigns  of  the  West.  Louis  the  Debonair  being  at 
variance  with  his  sons,  Gregory  lY.,  in  833,  crossed 
the  Alpfiy  and  arrived  at  the  scene  of  action  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  mediator.  The  jealousy  of  the  German  pre- 
lates resented  his  interference,  and  the  attempt  was 
Qusuccessful.  But  the  misconduct  of  the  princes  whom 
the  pontiff  had  come  to  befriend,  their  relentless  cruelty 
to  their  conquered  father,  and  the  miseries  which  ac- 
crued to  their  subjects  as  the  fruit  of  their  unnatural 
rebellion,  might  well  induce  a  prevalent  wish  that  the 
papal  voice  had  been  more  influential;   a  prevalent 

'  Anastas.  and  F.   Pagi  Breviarium  Gest.   Rom.  Pontif.   t.    i. 
p.  365. 
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desire  to  behold  something  more  than  a  mere  form 
in  the  ceremony  by  which  the  snccessor  of  St.  Peter 
was  made  to  appear  a  superior  arbitrator  between 
princes  contending  for  a  crown. 

Aware  of  this  tendency  in  the  public  mind»  we  shall 
the  more  readily  understand  the  fact,  otherwise  inex- 
plicable, that,  toward  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century, 
the  theory  of  papal  supremacy,  already  existing,  if  we 
may  so  say,  in  its  great  but  yet  unconnected  elements, 
received  definite  outlines  and  a  systematic  consolida- 
tion, by  the  promulgation,  and  almost  undisputed  re- 
ception, in  the  Western  Church,  of  a  series  of  forgeries 
of  the  most  extraordinary  kind. 

Various  collections  of  the  canons,  the  written  law  of 
the  Church,  had  at  different  periods  been  made.  The 
compilation  of  this  kind  in  authority  at  Rome  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Carlovingian  era  was  that 
of  Diony  ius  Exiguus ;  which  was,  indeed,  generally 
reverenced  throughout  the  western  world  ;  but  in 
some  countries  the  collection  had  been  enlarged  by 
the  incorporation  into  it  of  the  acts  of  local  councils 
and  other  matters  of  detail,  from  records  extant  in  vari- 
ous places.  Such  was  the  case  in  Spain,  where  a  col- 
lection of  canons  existed  in  a  form  thus  enlarged;  which, 
being  dignified  by  the  name  of  the  celebrated  Isidore 
of  Seville,  was  known,  by  name  at  least,  to  the  various 
Churches  of  Europe,  and  esteemed,  it  would  seem 
justly,  as  an  ample  and  authentic  collection  of  the  re- 
cords of  Christian  antiquity.  But  at  the  period  spoken 
of, — ^toward  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century, — spurious 
exemplars  of  this  collection  made  their  appearance  in 
Germany  and  other  parts  of  the  Carlovingian  territory ; 
exemplars  which  contained,  in  addition  to  the  mass  of 
authentic  matter  for  which  the  collection  was  renowned. 
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a  variety  of  letters,  decrees,  and  other  documents,  pro- 
fessedly the  work  of  bishops  of  Rome,  from  the  very 
earliest  periods  of  the  Church's  history  ;  but  in  truth  the 
forgeries  of  the  author,  whoever  he  may  hav6  been,  of 
the  collection  in  its  altered  form.  Not  to  mention 
the  palpable  anachronisms  with  which  they  are  fraught; 
the  citation,  for  instance,  of  texts  from  translations  com- 
posed subsequently  to  their  ostensible  date ;  their  lan- 
guage, and  the  spirit  which  they  breathe,  is  throughout 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times  in  which 
they  were  made  public,  and  not  to  those  of  their  ima- 
ginary origin.  The  primitive  fathers  are  made  to  use 
expressions  which  did  not  become  current  till  long  after 
their  epoch,  and  to  direct  their  censures  to  crimes 
and  evils  which,  familiar  as  they  were  in  the  ninth 
century,  were  undreaded«  because  unknown,  in  the 
earlier  ages  of  the  Church's  existence.  The  spurious 
series  is  throughout  consistent  with  itself,  and  the  scope 
of  the  whole  is  the  assertion  of  the  Church's  independ- 
ence from  every  species  of  secular  dominion  or  juris- 
diction. As  against  the  laity,  tBe  episcopal  office  is 
magnified;  a  bishop,  it  is  declared,  is  not  to  be  con- 
demned, whatever  his  offence,  by  any  earthly  tribunal ; 
the  sheep  are  not  even  to  bring  an  accusation  against 
the  shepherd,  but  to  leave  the  work  of  correction,  if 
correction  be  necessary,  to  his  ecclesiastical  superior ; 
and  this  superior  is  throughout  declared  to  be  the 
Roman  pontiff,  who  is  styled  in  a  number  of  the  docu- 
ments •*  the  bishop  of  the  holy  and  universal  Church  \" 
and  to  whom  alone  is  attributed  the  power  of  judging 
and  ponishing  episcopal  offenders ;  though  this  power, 

'  Yid.  Stepbani  1  £p.  i.  ap.  Harduin.  Concil.   t.   i.  p.  143,  et 
Pondani  Ep.  2,  ibid.  t.  i.  p.  117. 
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in  the  case  of  inferior  members  of  the  sacred  order,  is 
recognised  in  the  provincial  metropolitans  ^  In  gene- 
ral, too,  it  is  to  the  pope  that  all  causes  of  any  im- 
portance are  to  be  referred  *.  His  sanction  is  re- 
quisite for  the  session  of  every  council,  and  his  fiat 
alone  gives  authority  to  its  decrees '.  The  apostolic  see 
of  Rome  is  the  head  and  hinge  of  all  churches ;  and  as 
the  door  is  directed  by  the  hinge,  so  by  the  authority 
of  that  see,  according  to  the  Lord's  disposal,  all  churches 
are  governed  *. 

Such  being  the  nature  of  the  forgery,  it  might  at  first 
sight  appear  to  have  been  concocted  at  Rome,  and  for 
Roman  purposes.  But  such  does  not  seem  to  be  the 
case :  the  researches  of  the  learned  into  this  curious 
point  have  generally  led  them  to  the  conclusion,  that 
the  collection  in  question  was  first  made  public,  be- 
tween the  years  830  and  850,  at  Mentz  ^ ;  a  deacon  of 
which  city,  Benedict  by  name,  lies  under  strong  suspi- 
cion of  having  either  perpetrated  the  deception,  or  wit- 
tingly assisted  in  its  extension;  and  that,  it  would 
seem,  for  purposes  to  which  the  exaltation  of  the 


'  Eleutherii  £p.  ap.   Harduin.  t.  i.  pp.  101,  102,  et  Marcelli 

Decreta,  ibid.  p.  221. 

*  Marcelli  Dec.  ut  sup. 

'  Yid.  Epist.  Afrorum  ad  Damasum,  et  Damasi  rescriptum  ad 
Afros  c.  ii.  ap.  Harduin.  t.  i.  pp.  763,  764. 

*  Sicut  cardine  ostium  regitur,  sic  hujus  sanctae  sedis  auctoiitate 
omnes  ecclesiae,  Domino  disponente,  reguntur.  Anacleti  Ep.  3. 
Hard.  t.  i.  p.  74. 

'  One  of  the  documents  contains  passages  from  the  acts  of  a  synod 
which  was  holden  at  Paris  in  829  ;  this  therefore  is  the  earliest  pos* 
sible  period  of  the  forgery ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  in  857>  it  had 
acquired  sufficient  notoriety  to  be  cited,  as  we  shall  shortly  see,  in  a 
public  document. 
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Roman  see  was  but  subsidiary  and  subordinate.  The 
documents  may  indeed  be  regarded  as  embodying  the 
prevalent  wishes  of  the  Germanic  Churches  at  the 
period  in  question ;  wishes  in  which  the  compiler, 
whether  he  were  Benedict  or  any  other  ecclesiastic, 
may  naturally  be  supposed  to  have  participated. 
Bishops,  in  those  semi-barbarous  realms,  were  exposed 
to  violences  of  all  kinds  from  tyrannic  and  unprincipled 
nobles  and  rulers;  to  whom  their  wealth  formed  a 
tempting  prize,  and  who,  in  that  era  of  imperfect  jus- 
tice, found  little  difficulty  in  alleging  legal  excuses  for 
their  spoliation.  Under  such  circumstances  they  found 
it  difficult,  either  to  maintain  their  station  of  dignity  in 
the  public  estimation,  or  to  exert  vnth  any  semblance 
of  independence,  their  episcopal  authority ;  and  from 
these  evils,  they  could  by  no  other  means  be  so  effect- 
ually protected,  as  by  a  public  recogiiition  of  the  doc- 
trine, that  they  were  responsible  for  their  conduct  to 
ecclesiastical  superiors  alone. 

Yet  a  complete  subjection  to  their  respective  metro- 
poUtans  might  seem  to  them  fraught  with  dangers 
scarcely  less  to  be  deprecated.  These  most  dignified 
members  of  the  episcopal  order  were,  of  the  whole  body, 
the  most  exposed  to  the  influence  of  kings  and  nobles, 
and  to  the  manifold  corruptions  of  the  time ;  not  to 
mention  that  they  were  frequently  advanced  to  their 
archiepiscopal  dignity,  on  account  of  their  experienced 
or  expected  subserviency  to  the  views  of  secular  digni- 
taries. The  unchecked  dominion  of  these  over  their 
suffiagans  might  therefore  have  proved,  to  the  latter,  a 
eecular  tjrranny  under  another  name ;  a  tyranny  more 
galling  than  the  direct  exertion  of  despotic  authority, 
inasmuch  as,  being  less  open  to  suspicion,  it  might  be 
more  unsparingly  exerted.     In  connexion,  therefore, 
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with  the  teaching  which  declared  their  exemption  frcMn 
direct  secular  jurisdiction,  the  bishops  of  Germany  and 
Gaul  were  glad  to  receive  a  doctrine  which  enabled  them 
to  set  in  opposition,  when  necessary,  to  their  legitimate 
ecclesiastical  superiors,  the  paramount  anthority  of  a 
Roman  pontiff.  They  willingly  learned  to  believe  that 
it  was  as  that  pontiff's  deputies  and  representatives 
alone  that  archbishops  wielded  the  metropolitan  prero- 
gative ;  that  their  decrees  in  matters  of  Church  govern- 
ment emanated  in  effect  from  him,  and  were  reversible 
at  his  pleasure  ;  and  that  even  in  the  exercise  of  their 
most  important  right,  that  of  episcopal  consecration, 
they  acted  with  authority  derivative  from  the  great 
source  of  all  ecclesiastical  power,  the  oecumenical  see  of 
St.  Peter. 

Under  this  state  of  feeling  in  the  Church,  the  system 
set  forth  in  detail  in  the  spurious  decretals  of  Isidore 
had  been,  as  we  have  seen,  for  some  time  tending  to  its 
accomplishment  in  practice,  when  first  that  celebrated 
collection  appeared.  The  immediate  effect  of  the 
forgery  was,  therefore,  rather  to  sanction  and  con- 
solidate relations  already  existing  between  the  different 
orders  in  the  Christian  hierarchy,  than  to  introduce  new 
ones;  and  though  the  work,  having  been  once  received, 
undoubtedly  did  much  toward  handing  down  in  its 
completeness  the  system  of  papal  monarchy  to  sub- 
sequent ages,  it  derived  its  own  weight,  at  the  epoch  of 
its  origin,  from  the  tendency  which  already  existed  in 
that  system  to  perfect  and  extend  itself.  In  the 
forgeries  of  the  German  deacon,  divines  found  au- 
thorities, apparently  of  the  most  indisputable  kind,  in 
support  of  points  which  they  were  eagerly  desirous  to 
establish.  They  found  themselves  enabled  to  assert 
their  liberties,  and  to  denounce  the  crimes  of  their 
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contemporaries,  in  vbat  -professed  to  be  the  authentic 
voice  of  catholic  antiquity ;  and,  under  these  circum- 
stances, they  were  not  likely  to  scrutinize,  with  an  eye 
of  critical  suspicion,  the  collection  presented  to  them 
with  the  outward  semblance  of  genuineness,  and  with  the 
sanction  of  a  venerable  name.  The  altered  ^  Decretals  of 
Isidore"  obtained,  consequently,  undisputed  acceptation 
in  the  Western  Church.  Even  the  sagacious  Hincmar, 
archbishop  of  Rheims,  the  most  distinguished  Gallic 
churchman  of  the  ninth  century,  though  he  disputed, 
with  regard  to  some  points,  their  authority,  did  not 
advance  any  doubt  of  their  authenticity  ^  And  thus  it 
came  to  pass,  that,  through  the  successful  fraud  of  a 
German  ecclesiastic,  the  papal  supremacy,  or  rather 
monarchy,  was  established  on  a  new  and  durable 
basis ;  that  sovereignty  of  the  Roman  patriarch,  which 
till  then  might  be  said  to  depend,  for  its  continued 
lecognition,  upon  the  indistinct  impressions,  the  mu- 
table feelings,  habits,  and  circumstances  of  each  suc- 
ceeding generation,  receiving  the  solidity  and  perma- 
nence of  a  system  visibly  sanctioned  by  antiquity, 
illustrated  by  a  long  list  of  precedents,  and  defined 
with  the  accuracy  of  a  written  law. 

In  a  more  detailed  history  of  the  times  now  treated 
of,  many  subordinate  causes  and  principles  would 
demand  their  share  of  notice,  as  having  co-operated  in 
bringing  out  the  great  change  thus  accomplished  in  the 
transference  of  supreme  spiritual  power  from  the  hands 
of  the  collective  hierarchy  of  the  West  to  those  of  one 
single,  king-like,  prelate :  and  even  in  the  cursory  ac- 
count which  we  are  now  giving,  it  seems  necessary  to 

*  Vid.  Hincmari  opusc.  adv.  Hincm.   Laudun.  c.  24.  Opp.  t.  ii. 
p.  171. 
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advert  to  one  of  these  secondary  agents  in  the  revolu- 
tion ; — the  spirit  of  monasticism.  For  monastic  bodies 
seem,  in  the  adjustment  of  the  question  between  what 
may  be  styled  episcopal  aristocracy  and  pontifical  mon- 
archy»  to  have  played  a  part  somewhat  similar  to  that 
filled  in  the  struggles^  of  rather  a  later  date,  between 
secular  kings  and  the  baronial  vassals,  by  the  municipal 
corporations  of  Europe.  The  policy  of  these  last  per- 
petually led  them  to  add  weight  to  the  power  of  the 
crown,  from  a  fear  of  the  more  obnoxious  tyranny  of 
petty  oligarchs.  And  it  need  not  surprise  us  to  find  a 
line  of  conduct  parallel  to  theirs  adopted,  with  reference 
to  the  hierarchy,  by  the  monastic  brotherhoods ;  opposed 
as  such  a  line  must  seem  to  all  primitive  views  of  the 
Church's  polity. 

For  all  institutions  emanating  from  maji  have  some 
besetting  evil  tendency  or  other ;  and  that  of  religious 
societies,  even  when  free,  in  their  original  constitution, 
from  the  sin  of  violating  the  Church's  discipline,  is,  unques- 
tionably,  to  throw  that  discipline  into  the  back-ground ; 
as  though  the  bonds  of  union,  thus  humanly  contrived, 
obscured  to  the  minds  of  men  the  idea  of  that  more  sacred 
union,— our  fellowship  with  each  other  as  members  of 
the  one  Church  Catholic, — which  Heaven  has  appointed 
for  us.  And  it  is  probably,  in  part,  to  this  cause, — > 
though  something  must  undoubtedly  be  ascribed  to  the 
general  misconduct  of  the  prelacy, — that  we  are  to  trace 
that  opposition  to  episcopal  power  which  generally, 
and  as  a  rule,  distinguished  the  monastic  policy.  The 
inmates  of  convents  were  habitually  afraid  and  jealous 
of  all  control  which  the  bishops  of  their  respective 
districts,  as  such,  might  exercise  over  them  or  their 
concerns.  In  a  variety  of  ways,  they  systematically 
laboured  to  procure  for  themselves  an  exemption  from 
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the  jurisdiction  of  these,  their  legitimate  superiors ;  and 
they  were  consequently  ever  ready  to  enter  into  a  con- 
nection with  a  distant  authority ; — as  was»  in  most  cases, 
that  of  the  Roman  patriarch, — ^which  held  out  to  them 
any  prospect  of  an  emancipation  from  it. 

The  mention  of  the  above  singular  forgery  can 
scarcely  fail  to  remind  the  learned  reader  of  another, — 
nearly,,  as  it  should  seem,  of  the  same  date, — the  cele- 
brated '^  Donatio  CJonstantini ;''  by  which  it  was  made 
to  appear,  that  the  popes  were  possessed  of  the  rights  of 
sovereignty  over  Rome,  in  virtue  of  a  deed  of  gift  from 
the  first  Christian  emperor.  The  history  of  this  second 
fabrication  does  not  seem  to  come,  equally  with  that  of 
the  decretals,  within  the  scope  of  a  narration  intended 
to  describe  the  growth  of  the  Roman  bishop's  spiritual 
supremacy.  Yet  the  spiritual  government^  if  not  the 
spiritual  power,  of  the  pontiffs,  was  materially  modified 
by  the  influence  of  the  supposititious  ^^  donation,''  which 
tended  to  assimilate  yet  more  to  an  earthly  royalty 
a  power  in  itself  too  royal, — ^too  like  that  of  a  secular 
monarchy, — ^to  harmonize  with  the  true  character  or 
spirit  of  the  Church. 

The  origin  of  the  fabricated  decretals  is  not,  it  has 
been  said  already,  traceable  in  any  manner  to  the 
Roman  see.  Nor  does  it  seem  to  have  been  by  popes 
or  their  dependants,  that  the  spurious  documents  thus 
promulged  were  first  appealed  to  as  authoritative. 
We  find  the  Carlovingian  monarch,  Charles  the  Bald, 
quoting  them,  in  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to  the 
counts  and  bishops  of  his  kingdom,  in  857  \  while  the 
first  recorded  instance  of  an  appeal  to  them  on  the  part 

'  Synod.  Carisiac.  ap.  Hard.  t.  y.  p.  118. 
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of  a  Boinan  bishop  occurred  in  865,  in  the  time  of 
Nicholas  I. ' ;  the  history  of  whose  pontificate  forms  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  systom  of  papal  preponder- 
ance which  their  contents  recognised  and  confirmed. 
Of  that  pontiff,  who  ascended  the  apostolic  chair  in  858^ 
we  read  that  he,  first  among  the  Roman  bishops,  was 
crowned  in  a  kingly  manner',  having  placed  around 
the  long  single-pointed  mitre  of  his  predecessors  that 
golden  circlet  which  formed  the  recognised  emblem  of 
sovereignty.  The  emperor  Louis  II.,  instead  of  resent- 
ing this  innovation,  honoured  the  ceremonies  with  his 
presence;  and  when,  during  his  stay  at  Rome,  he 
encountered  the  new  pope  in  the  street,  he  alighted 
from  his  horse  and  led  that  of  the  pontiff  for  the  dis- 
tance of  a  bow-shot  '•  This  emperor's  acknowledgment 
of  the  derivation  of  his  own  power  from  the  papal 
authority  has  been  already  mentioned ;  and  his  con- 
duct on  other  occasions  was  consistent  with  the  recog- 


^  Epist.  ad  universos  episcopos  Gallise,  Harduin.  t.  ▼•  p.  590. 

'  Coronatur  • .  •  urbs  exultat,  clems  laetatur,  senatus  et  populi 
plenitudo  magnifice  gratalabatur.  Anastas.  in  Vita. — Regno  de 
more  insignituA,  mitra  turbinate,  scilicet  cum  corona.  Mos  ille 
coronandi  Rom.  Pontifices  antiqnissimus  erat,  licet  ante  Nic.  I. 
nullum  ejusmodi  coronationis  nobis  occurrerit  exemplum.  F.  Pagi, 
Breviar.  t.  ii.  p.  29. 

Nic.  I.  anno  cirdter  860,  circulum  aureum  di^ilis  potestatis  insigne 
mitrae  addidisse  perhibetur ;  eadem  tamen  quas  prius  erat  servata 
mitrse  figura  est,  mitrae  quae  nunc  ab  episcopis  adhiberi  solet  longe 
absimilis :  haec  enim  bifida,  ct  duos  in  apices  distracta ;  ilia  yero 
oblonga  erat,  et  in  acumen  desinens ;  cujus  usus  ad  Bonifacium 
usque  VIIl.  a  quo  • . .  circulo  aureo  alter  item  additus  anno  ISOO, 
cui  Urbanus  v.,  anno  1365,  tertium  etiam  imposuit. — Cantelius, 
Metropol.  urbium  hist.  pt.  ii.  Diss.  ii.  But  the  date  of  these  addi- 
tions is  not  perfectly  dear.    See  a  note  to  book  iii.  cap.  1. 

'  Anastas.  in  vita  Nic.  I. 
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nition.   John,  Archbishop  of  Ravenna^  wliom  Nicholas, 
as  exalted  above  all  metropolitans,  had  summoned  to 
answer  charges  which  had  been  brought  against  him 
before  the  papal  tribunal,  refused  to  obey  the  summons. 
And  when  the  pontiff,   upon  this,  pronounced  him 
excommunicate,  the  archbishop,  eager  to  maintain  the 
dignity  of  his  see,  which  was  esteemed  second  to  none 
in  Italy   but  Rome  itself,   presented  himself  before 
Louis  at  Pavia,  and  besought  him  to  command  the 
abrogation  of  the  sentence.     But  the  monarch,  declin- 
ing to  take  any  such  step,  directed  him  to  lay  aside  his 
pride  and  to  humble  himself  before  **  that  great  pope," 
**to  whom,"  said  Louis,  "we  and  the  whole  Church 
bow,  and  show  him  all  duty  and  obedience  \^    And  so 
prevalent,  in  the  minds  of  all,  had  now  become  the  idea 
of  a  legitimate  supremacy  in  the  successor  of  St.  Peter, 
that  the  people  of  Pavia  not  only  shrunk  from  receiv- 
ing the  second  prelate  of  Italy  into  their  houses,  but 
were  reluctant  to  hold,  even  in  the  way  of  buying  and 
selling,   any  intercourse  with  his  attendants ^     And 
being  thus  strong  at  home,  in  the  support  of  his  sove- 
reign and  of  public  feeling,  Nicholas  ventured  to  inter- 
fere with  the  concerns  of  other  countries,   in  a  com- 
manding tone.     Lothaire,  king  of  the  territory,  since 
styled  from  him  Lotharingia,  or  Lorraine,  had  put  away, 
after  much  ill  treatment  of  her,  his  wife  Teutberga, 
and  married  another,  named  Waldrada,  in  her  stead. 
And  his  influence  with  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  his 
own  country  had  been  sufficient  to  procure  their  official 
sanction  to  this  disgraceful  conduct.     But  Nicholas, 
rendered  indignant  by  the  accounts  which  reached  him 

*  Anastas.  in  vita  Nic.  I.  ap.  Muratori,  t.  iii.  p.  255* 

•  Ibid. 
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of  these  foul  transactions,  brought  into  action  against 
the  profligate  king  and  his  prelates  the  whole  weight 
of  the  papal  power.  By  the  threat  of  excommunica. 
tion,  he  compelled  Lothaire  to  put  Waldrada  away,  and 
to  restore  the  injured  and  repudiated  Teutberga  to  her 
queenly  dignity ' ;  at  the  same  time  enforced  the  de- 
position of  Thietgaud  and  Gunthar,  the  archbishops 
respectively  of  Treves  and  Cologne,  who  had  been 
mainly  instrumental  to  the  accomplishment  of  their 
sovereign's  guilty  design  ^  And  during  these  events, 
he  humbled,  in  another  vray,  the  powerful  Hincmar  of 
Bheims  himself,  by  compelling  him  to  restore  to  the 
clerical  station  certain  persons  whom  that  prelate  had 
deposed  as  uncanonically  ordained,  and  to  re-establish 
in  his  diocese  Bothad,  bishop  of  Soissons,  who  had  ap> 
pealed  to  Rome  against  the  decree  of  the  Rhemish 
archbishop  and  his  synod,  which  deprived  him  of  it^ 

"  Nicholas  ruled,**  says  an  ancient  chronicler  *,  **  over 
kings  and  tyrants,  and,  as  though  lord  of  the  world, 
exceeded  them  in  authority."  The  account  is  exagge- 
rated ;  but,  vmtten  as  it  was  vdthin  half  a  century  after 
the  demise  of  Nicholas,  it  may  be  taken  as  indicating 
the  general  feeling  of  the  time,  with  respect  to  the 
position  which  he  assumed  and  maintained  in  Europe ; 
and  shows  to  how  great  an  extent  he  was  considered 
to  have  illustrated  and  enforced  the  system  embodied 
in  the  decretals  of  Isidore.  That  system,  from  his 
time,  became  the  received  theory  of  ecclesiastical  govem- 

*  Chron.  Regin. 

'  Hard.  t.  ▼.  p.  5?1  et  seqq.  Chron.  Regin. 
'  Hard.  t.  v.  p.  577.  De  Marca,  de  Concordia  Sacerdotii  et  Im- 
perii, 1.  vii.  c.  xxiii.  et  xxiv. 

*  Regibtts  ac  tyranniB  imperavit,  eisque  ac  si  dominus  orbb  terra- 
rum  authoritate  prsefoit. — Chron.  Regin.  apud  Pistor.  t.  i.  p.  70. 
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ment  in  the  Latin  Church ;  and,  though  the  weakness 
of  the  successors  of  Nicholas,  or  the  difficulties  in 
which,  at  Tarious  periods,  they  were  involved,  were 
destined,  for  some  time  longer,  to  prevent  its  coming 
into  settled  and  permanent  operation ;  so  that  his  ponti- 
ficate may  rather  be  regarded  as  a  momentary  type,  or 
fore-shadowing,  than  as  the  actual  commencement,  of 
the  great  ecclesiastical  empire  of  the  middle  ages ;  yet 
the  recognition  of  that  empire  thenceforth,  in  theory  at 
least,  was  general ;  and  its  non-realization,  in  any  sub*- 
sequent  instance  or  epoch,  may  be  regarded  as  an  ex- 
ception to  an  admitted  and  respected  rule^ 

We  have  thus  traced  some  of  the  principal  steps 
by  which  the  constitution  of  the  western  Church  was 
in  efBdct  converted  for  a  time  into  a  monarchy;  the 
power  which  the  great  Founder  of  the  Church  had 
bequeathed  to  the  episcopal  body  throughout  the  world 
devolving,  as  far  as  the  Latin  nations  were  concerned, 
upon  one  king-Uke  prelate  in  the  seat  of  ancient  empire. 
It  is  a  prevalent  but  most  erroneous  notion,  that  this 
his  elevation  resulted  from  an  over-strained, — a  too 
exclusive, — adherence  to  the  old  Catholic  impressions 
of  primitive  Christianity ;  to  what,  in  short,  often  bear 
among  us  the  designation  of  high  Church  principles ; 
whereas,  in  truth,  the  direct  contrary  was  the  case.  It 
was  in  opposition  to  those  principles,  or  in  a  forgetful- 

'  We  find  the  archbishop  of  Mentz  and  the  colkctive  hierarchy  of 
Germany  thus  expressing  themselves  in  895,  in  the  SOth  canon  of  the 
council  of  Tribur : — In  memoriam  beati  Petri  Apostoli,  honoremus 
sanctam  Romanam  et  Apostolicam  sedem :  ut  quae  nobis  sacerdotalis 
mater  est  dignitatis,  esse  debeat  magistra  ecclesiasticse  rationis* 
Quare  servanda  est  cum  mansuetudine  humilitas,  ut  licet  vix  feren- 
dum  ab  illll  sancti  sede  imponatur  jugum,  conferamus,  et  pia  devo* 
tbne  toleremus. — Harduin.  t.  vi.  pt.  i.  p.  448. 
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ness  of  them,  that  the  novelty  of  papal  monarchy  arose; 
it  was  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  and  authorized  eccle- 
siastical polity, — on  the  general  degradation  of  the  pre- 
lacy of  Western  Europe, — ^that  was  based  the  kingly 
throne  of  the  successors  to  St.  Peter.  The  pontifl^ 
thus  exalted  did  not  so  much  claim  new  privileges  for 
themselves,  as  deprive  their  episcopal  brethren  of  privi- 
leges originally  common  to  the  hierarchy.  Even  the 
titles  by  which  these  autocratical  prelates,  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  their  power,  delighted  to  style  themselves, 
**  Summus  Sacerdos,"  "  Pontifex  Maximus,**  "  Vicarius 
Christi,"  "Papa**  itself,  had,  nearer  to  the  primitive  times, 
been  the  honourable  appellations  of  every  bishop ;  as 
"  Sedes  Apostolica  *'  had  been  the  designation  of  every 
bishop's  throne'.  The  ascription  of  these  titles,  therefore. 


'  fiingham  Origin.  Ecclesiast.  bk.  ii.  cap.  ii.  and  Thomassin. 
pt.  i.  lib.  i.  cap.  iv.  §  2.  5.  As  for  *'  Vicarius  Cbristi,"  strangely  as  the 
title  is  now  sometimes  spoken  of,  it  simply  conveyed,  as  originally 
applied,  a  recognition  of  the  great  truth  that  all  authority  given  to 
men  on  earth  is  but  the  derivative  and  representative  of  His  who 
is  exalted  above  all  authority  and  principality  and  power  in  heaven. 
As  such  it  was,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  middle  ages,  currently 
applied,  not  only  to  bishops,  the  peculiar  representatives  of  super- 
human power,  bat  even  to  secular  princes.  "  Vicarii  Christi''  was 
the  style  assumed  by  the  prelates  assembled  at  Thionville  in  884 
(Harduin,  t.  iv.  p.  1466)  and  unhesitatingly  applied  to  his  episcopal 
hearers  by  the  Monk  Abbo  of  St.  Germain  des  Prds,  in  a  sermon 
preached  about  the  beginning  of  the  10th  century  (Abbonis  sermo 
ii.  ap  D'Achery,  Spicileg.  t.  i.  p.  337 >  At  Meaux,  in  845,  the  bishops 
spoke  of  themcelves  by  the  equipollent  designation  *'  Vicars  of  God** 
(Harduin,  t.  iv.  p.  1500).  As  late  as  1024,  Aribo  archbishop  of 
Mentz  is  described  by  a  rhyming  biographer  of  the  Emperor  Conrad 
the  Salic  as  saying  to  that  prince  **  ad  sum  mam  dignitatem  perve* 
nisti,  Vicarius  es  Christi'*  (Wippo  de  vita  Chunradi  Salid.  Pistor. 
Script,  t.  ili.  p.  466).  And  the  sovereign  of  England  is  declared 
to  be  '*  Vicarius  summi  Regis"  in  article  xiv.  of  the  eoclesiastical 
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to  the  pope,  only  gave  to  the  tenns  a  new  force,  because 
that  ascription  became  exclusive ;  because,  that  is,  the 
bishops  in  general  were  stripped  of  honours  to  which 
their  claims  were  as  well  founded  as  those  of  their 
Roman  brother;  who  became,  by  the  change,  not  so 
strictly  universal,  as  sole,  bishop  \  The  degradation  of 
the  collective  hierarchy,  as  involved  in  such  a  relative 
exaltation  of  one  of  its  members,  was  seen  and  re- 
sisted by  one  not  likely  to  entertain  unreasonable  or 
exaggerated  views  of  the  dangers  to  be  expected  from 
Roman  aggrandizement,  the  truly  great  and  good  pope 
Gregory  L  ^  I  beseech  your  holiness,"  said  this  pon« 
tiff  to  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who  had  addressed 
him,  contrary  to  his  previously  expressed  desire,  by  the 
title  of  *  Papa  Universalis,'  "to  do  so  no  more;  for  that 
^  is  taken  from  you  which  is  bestowed,  in  an  unreason- 
"  able  degree,  upon  another  • .  «  .  •  I  do  not  reckon  that 
^  to  be  honour,  in  which  I  see  their  due  honour  taken 
**from  my  brethren.  For  my  honour  is  the  honour 
•*  of  the  Universal  Church — ^the  solid  strength  of  my 
*•  brethren ;  I  then  am  truly  honoured,  when  the  proper 
^  share  of  honour  is  assigned  to  each  and  to  all.  But, 
"  if  your  holiness  styles  me  *  universal  Pope,*  you  re- 

liws  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  confirmed  by  William  I.  (Harduin, 
t  tL  pt.  i.  p.  988.)  Since  the  Reformation  the  title  in  question  has 
been  of  right  claimed  again  for  oar  English  prelates.  Yid.  Bingham, 
1.  c.  I  10.  "  We,"  says  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor,  "  are  ambassa* 
**  dors  and  legates  for  Christ ;  Christ's  vicars,  not  the  pope's  dele- 
**  gates .  •  •  and  therefore  it  is  a  strange  usurpation  that  the  pope 

**  aiTogatea  that  to  himself  by  impropriation,  which  is  common  to 

*'him  with  all  the  bishops   of   Christendom." — Dissuasive  from 

Popeiy,  c.  i.  §  10. 
^  "  Ecclesise  catholicae  episcopus/'  a  style  firequently  adopted  by 

^pontiffs  in  latter  times,  was  consequently  an  accurate  statement 

of  their  supposed  character. 

VOL.  I.  F 
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'^  nounce  that  dignity  for  yourself  which  you  ascribe 
**  universally  to  me.     But.  let  this  be  done  no  more. 

" My  predecessors  have  endeavoured,  by  cherish- 

*'  ing  the  honour  of  all  members  of  the  priesthood 
"  throughout  the  world,  to  preserve  their  own  in  the 
"  sight  of  the  Almighty  ^" 

And  even  at  a  much  more  mature  stage  of  the 
growth  of  papal  pretension,  in  the  eleventh  century 
itself,  we  find  the  pontiff  Leo  IX.,  in  an  epistle  to  the 
Grecian  Patriarch  Michael  Cerularius,  repeating  the 
assertion,  made  by  Gregory  in  the  above  epistle,  that 
his  predecessor  and  namesake,  Leo  the  Great,  to  whom 
the  title  of  oecumenical  patriarch  had  been  offered  by 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon  \  had  repudiated  the  proud 
appellation,  by  the  ascription  of  which  to  one  prelate 
an  affi-ont  would  be  offered  to  the  equal  dignity  of  all '. 

But  such  a  statement,  in  the  later  Leo's  mouth, 
expressed  the  sentiments  of  past  times,  rather  than  of 
his  own.  As  time  went  on,  as  circumstances  tended 
more  and  more  toward  such  a  concentration  of  the 
privileges  of  the  hierarchy  in  the  occupant  of  one  in- 
dividual see,  the  due  rights  of  ordinary  prelates  were 
forgotten  alike  by  the  Roman  patriarchs  and  by  the 
episcopal  body  in  the  West.  Had  the  bishops  in  general 
been  animated  by  truly  Catholic  principles,  they  could 
never,  assuredly,  have  acquiesced  in,  or  rather  have 
aided  to  bring  about,  the  surrender,  into  a  brother  pre- 


'  Greg.  Mag.  £p.  viii.  SO.  Vid.  Joann.  Diacon.  in  vita  Ghregorii, 
lib.  iv.  c.  58,  et  Thomassin.  pt.  i.  lib.  1.  cap.  xi.  §  15,  16. 

'  Vid.  Thomassin.  vet.  et  nov.  Ecd.  discip.  pt.  i«  lib.  i.  cap. 
xi.  32. 

'  '*  Superbnm  refutavit  vocabulum  penitus,  quo  videbatur  par 
*'  dignitas  subtrahi  cunctis  per  orbem  prsesulibus,  dum  ani  ex  toto 
"  arrogaretur.'* — Hard.  t.  vi.  pt.  i.  p.  932. 
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late's  hand,  of  their  inherent  and  independent  powers. 
But  we  may  not  harshly  judge  them.  The  Church's 
immediate  advantage  and  security  appeared  to  point 
out  to  them  the  change.  Oppressed  and  endangered 
in  their  respective  countries,  they  saw  in  Rome  the 
only  ally  to  whom  they  could  efficiently  appeal ;  in  the 
admission  of  her  supremacy,  the  only  principle  by 
which  they  could  secure  either  freedom  for  the  ordi- 
nary discharge  of  their  episcopal  duties,  or  opportunities 
of  advancing  the  plans  which  they  might  form  of 
ecclesiastical  improvement  or  renovation.  And,  thus 
tempted,  we  need  not  marvel  if  they  too  generally  for- 
got the  high,  the  imperative,  duty  of  clinging  at  all 
times  to  the  divinely  appointed  order  of  things  under 
which  the  Church  commenced  her  existence ;  of  main- 
taining under  all  circumstances,  and  at  all  hazards, 
that  indispensable  key-stone  of  her  spiritual  fabric,  her 
ancient  apostolical  polity. 

The  Roman  bishops  themselves,  had  they  been  un- 
tainted with  the  general  grossness  of  perception  of  the 
age,  would  have  resisted  the  accomplishment  of  this 
unauthorized  mutation  in  the  Church's  constitution,  as 
strenuously  as  Gregory  the  Great  had  opposed  himself 
to  its  theory.  But  the  early  purity  of  the  faith  was, 
as  we  have  seen,  obscured:  both  at  Rome  and  elsewhere, 
the  fine  gold  had  become  dim ;  and  the  external  form, 
the  outward  fabric,  so  to  call  it,  of  the  holy  Church, 
therefore  underwent^  in  men's  eyes,  a  modification, 
analogous  to  that  of  the  eternal,  and  in  themselves 
unalterable,  doctrines  which  she  internally  enshrined. 
In  the  world  without  her,  feudalism  was  now  the 
dominant  tendency  of  the  day;  the  leading  political 
phenomenon  of  the  ages  which  succeeded  that  of  Car- 
lovingian  sovereignty  was  the  rise  and  growth  of  that 

F  2 
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great  system,  the  strength  and  stability  of  which  con- 
sisted in  its  classifying  and  compacting  to  each  other 
the  different  ranks  and  orders,  by  a  succession  of  grada- 
tions, so  as  to  give  to  each  individual  a  definite  place  in 
society ;  a  definite  relation,  though  it  might  be  through 
many  intervening  links,   to  the  throne.     Monarchy, 
under  that  system,  began  to  assume  a  new  aspect,  and 
to  rest  on  a  basis  far  firmer  than  before ;  acting,  if  we 
may  so  say,  on  the  whole  of  society ;  and  resembling 
in  its  elevation,  not  the  capital  of  the  slender  and  soli- 
tary column,  but  the  apex  of  the  solid  and  substantial 
pyramid.     And  the  Church,  in  proportion  as  her  real 
nature  and  character  is  imperfectly  understood,  is  ever 
exposed  to  the  temptation  of  modifying  in  some  de- 
gree  her  constitution  by  that  of  the  political  world 
around  her.      Even  irrespectively,   therefore,    of    all 
causes  previously  alluded  to,  it  grew,  in  great  measure, 
out  of  the  natural  course  and  progress  of  events,  that  in 
such  a  period  of  political  transition,  the  patriarchal  pre- 
eminence of  the  Roman  prelate  should  gradually  come  to 
be  confounded  by  his  brethren  with  the  authority  of  a 
spiritual  lord  paramount ;  and  that  the  aristocracy,  if  it 
may  be  so  styled,  by  which  the  Church  was  originally 
governed,  should  thus  in  effect  give  place  to  a  mon- 
archy, as  to  a  system  more  accordant  with  the  charac- 
ter assumed  by  the  secular  governments  of  the  nations. 
We  sometimes  hear  this  papal  empire  spoken  of  as 
though  it  had  been  the  direct,  the  originating,  cause 
of  all  those  strange  corruptions  of  doctrine  and  practice 
which  during  any  portion  of  the  middle  ages  arose  to 
acceptation  in  the  Church.     But  a  very  brief  inquiry 
will  suffice  to  convince  us  of  the  &llacy  of  this  view  of 
things,  or  to  prove  to  us  that  those  corruptions  derived, 
for  the   most  part,   their  origin  from  other  sources. 
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Image-worship,  for  instance,  the  most  extraordinary, 
perhaps,  of  all  the  errors  into  which  the  Church  has  at 
any  time  been  permitted  to  fall,  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
a  product  of  the  warm  and  excitable  imagination  of 
the  East.  Purgatory  was  first  treated  of,  in  a  tangible 
way,  by  the  great  Augustine,  bishop  of  the  African  city 
of  Hippo.  And  Transubstantiation,  first  set  forth  in  form 
in  the  writings  of  a  monk  of  Corbie,  near  Amiens,  was, 
as  the  reader  will  learn  during  the  course  of  this  narra- 
tion, only  definitively  adopted  by  the  papal  see,  when  it 
had  been  forced  on  a  reluctant  pontiff  by  the  clamour 
of  a  council,  which  appeared  to  embody  the  popular 
feeling  of  the  West.  And  though,  as  in  the  instance, 
already  cited,  of  image-worship,  the  popes  often  took 
a  prominent  part  in  the  defence  of  these  errors,  when 
they  had  once  arisen  and  difiiised  themselves;  yet  it 
was  as  the  representatives  of  public  feeling,  as  the  sup- 
porters of  notions  which  had  become  general,  that  they 
did  so.  It  was  in  allying  themselves,  as  their  new 
position  often  forced  them  to  do,  with  the  popular 
party,  that  they  allied  themselves  with  the  popular  cor- 
ruptions. And  however,  therefore,  we  may  censure 
them  for  having  thus  suffered  themselves  to  be  guided 
by  the  dictates  of  low  secular  policy  rather  than  of 
strict  uncompromising  principle,  it  would  be  unreason- 
able, on  this  account,  to  condemn  either  them  or  their 
authority,  for  the  actual  origination  of  the  corruptions 
thus  laid  to  their  charge. 

That  there  existed  a  sort  of  mysterious  sympathy 
between  the  system  of  errors  which,  collectively  taken, 
may  be  styled  doctrinal  popery,  and  the  solitary  eleva- 
tion of  the  Roman  patriarch's  throne,  may  not  be 
denied.  But  it  were  a  more  correct  view  of  this  con- 
nexion to  regard  the  two  as  derived  from  one  com- 
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mon  source,  tban  to  consider  the  one  as  having  been 
directl;^  iastrumental  in  the  production  of  the  other. 
As  the  temper  of  the  times  waxed  gross,  as  the  vision 
of  spiritual  religion  &ded  before  men's  eyes,  both 
Christianity  and  the  Christian  Church  became  to  their 
regards,  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed,  materialized ; 
and  the  conversion  of  the  unearthly  system  of  the 
apostolic  polity  into  a  more  worldly,  a  more  taDgible, 
scheme  of  monarchy,  is  to  be  traced  to  mental  habits 
and  modes  of  thought,  very  nearly  allied  to  those 
which  moulded  a  reverential  and  mysterious  feeling 
toward  the  saints  departed,  into  a  systematic  invocation 
of  them ;  and  which  degraded  the  holy  and  ineffable 
mystery  of  the  real  presence  in  the  Eucharist,  into  the 
more  definite  and  intelligible  miracle  of  Transubstan- 
tiation. 

It  was  the  cry  of  the  &voured  subjects  of  God's  elder 
dispensation,  "  We  will  have  a  king  over  us,  that  we 
also  may  be  like  all  the  nations'."  And  the  papacy, 
rising,  as  has  now  been  described,  to  solitary  domi- 
nion, may  be  regarded  as  a  striking  antitype  and  cor- 
respondence, under  the  new  state  of  things,  to  the 
kingdom  of  Saul  and  bis  successors,  under  the  old. 
Like  that  kingdom,  the  papal  autocracy  presented 
itself  as  an  unauthorized  innovation, — a  wilful,  human 
modification  of  a  divine  and  heaven-appointed  polity. 
Like  that,  it  tended  to  divide,  by  permanent  distinc- 
tions, those  who  had  been  ordained  to  form  but  one 
people,  and,  as  brethren,  to  dwell  together  in  unity. 
1  like  that,  alas !  it  ultimately  led  the  way  to  a 
ylonish  thraldom.  But,  unhallowed  as  had  been 
>rigin,  the  IsraeUtish  monarchy  became,  we  know. 
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the  scene  of  Grod's  most  striking  providences,  the  stage 
allotted  to  His  prophets,  and  the  channel  through  which 
He  deigned  to  bring  about  a  partial  fulfilment,  even  of 
those  predictions  of  national  blessing,  which  the  sin  of 
His  people  withheld  them  from  realizing  to  the  full. 
David  reigned  as  the  man  after  His  own  heart ;  the 
splendid  majesty  of  his  son  was  permitted  to  adumbrate 
that  of  the  "  greater  than  Solomon,"  who  was  to  come. 
An  angel  descended  from  heaven,  and  the  sun  receded 
in  his  course,  to  preserve  or  to  comfort  Hezekiah ;  and 
Josiah  was  called  by  name,  centuries  before  his  birth, 
to  the  high  service  of  extirpating  the  idolatries  of 
Bethel. 

In  like  manner  the  papacy,  when  it  had  monopolized 
to  itself,  by  whatever  means,  the  whole  governing  power 
and  representative  authority  of  the  Western  Church, 
was  permitted,  as  we  shall  shortly  see,  to  become,  in  the 
hands  of  Heaven,  a  favoured  instrument  of  good.  And 
whatever  we  may  think  of  its  present  position  or  recent 
conduct,  it  were  most  unjust,  most  unreasonable,  on  this 
account,  to  slur  over  the  glories  attendant  on  its  earlier 
day.  It  was,  in  effect,  the  realization  of  that  spiritual 
autocracy  of  which,  as  has  been  observed,  the  pontificate 
of  Nicholas  I.  was  rather  a  foreshadowing  than  an 
illustration,  which  at  last  imposed  an  effectual  check  on 
the  portentous  abuses  of  the  Church,  already  described ; 
on  that  profligacy,  simony,  and  worldliness  of  the 
clergy,  and  consequent  depravity  of  the  laity  committed 
to  their  charge,  which  rendered  the  period  antecedent 
to  such  a  realization,  most  truly,  the  dark  age  of  Chris- 
tian history.  To  the  papal  power,  more  especially  as 
wielded  by  him  whose  eventful  life  will  form  the 
principal  subject  of  the  following  pages,  is  due,  what 
may  with  justice  be  called  the   Reformation   of  the 
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eleventh  century.  But  this  is  an  anticipation ; — ^before 
approaching  the  history  of  that  memorable  period,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  continue  the  melancholy  annals  of 
ages,  during  which  the  evils  above-mentioned  continued 
to  flourish,  both  at  Rome  and  elsewhere,  in  unchecked 
and  baleful  luxuriance. 
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— ^ETEiraS  WHICH  LED  TO  HIS  INTEBFEEENCE  WITH  THE  AFFAIES  OP  ITALY — 
HIS  KEYITAL  OF  THE  WESTEElf  EMPIBB — POSITION  ASSUMED  BY  HDf  WITH  BBFBB- 
EXS  TO  THE  PAPACT — HIS  DEATH — CONNEXIONS  OF  OTHO  II.  AND  OTHO  III.  WITH 
BOMB — KZTINCnON  OF  THE  SAXOlf  IMPEBIAL  LINE — OONTINVED  DEFBAYITT 
OF  THE  TIMES — ^MOBAL  DBQBADATION  OF  THE  PAPACY — CAUSES  OF  ITS  CON- 
TINUED INFLUENCE  OYEB  THE  OENEBAL  CHUBCH — ILLUSTBATIONS  OF  THIS  INFLU- 
ENCE— ^HENBY  II.  CHOSEN  BMPEBOB— <HIS  INTEB00UE8E  WITH  BOMB — HIS 
DBATB — ^ELECnON  OF  OONBAD  THE  SALIC,  FIBST  EMPEBOB  OF  THE  FBANCONlAN 
UNB — HIS  CHABACTEB  AND  POLICY  INSTBUMENTAL  IN  PBEPABINO  THE  WAY 
FOB  THE  OBEAT  STBUOOLE  OF  THE  ELETENTH  CENTUBY  BETWEEN  THE  CHUBCH 
AND  THE  STATE. 


The  imbecility  of  Charlemagne's  descendants,  and  the 
discords  which  incessantly  raged  among  them,  brought 
the  glories  of  their  house  to  a  speedy  termination. 
Charles  le  Gros,  the  sixth  and  last  emperor  of  their 
family,  was,  in  887,  contemptuously  expelled  from  the 
throne  \  And  the  imperial  title,  after  being  for  some 
little  time  longer  a  subject  of  dispute  between  contend- 
ing princes  of  Italy  and  (xennany,  and  becoming  in  suc- 
cession the  prize  of  such  as  could  obtain  a  momentary 
adTantage  over  their  rivals,  fell  itself,  on  the  death  of 
Berengarius,  in  924 ',  into  disuse ;  the  nations  of  the 
West  resuming  the    character   of   independent  and 

^  Hennanni  Contracti  Chronicon,   ad    ann. — Muratori,  Annali 
d'ltalia. 
'  Muratori. 
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unconnected  principalities  or  kingdoms.  But  the  idea 
of  Roman  spiritual  supremacy,  consolidated  as  that 
supremacy  had  now  become,  and  accordant  as  it  was 
with  the  habits  and  demands  of  the  age,  did  not  fade 
from  men's  minds  with  the  disappearance  of  the  secular 
polity  in  connexion  with  which  it  had  grown  to 
maturity.  Nor  did  even  the  profligacy  or  violence  which, 
in  the  following  period  of  confusion,  disgraced  the 
Roman  bishops, — though  fatal  to  their  moral  influence 
in  Rome  itself, — suffice  to  eradicate  those  impressions 
of  the  plenitude  and  extent  of  papal  authority,  which 
had  now  been  made  on  distant  nations.  The  era  which 
followed  the  extinction  of  the  Carlovingian  line  is 
confessedly  the  most  gloomy  and  disgraceful  in  the 
Church's  annals ' ;  and  the  then  recognised  seat  of 
supreme  ecclesiastical  authority  fiilly  participated  in 
the  general  darkness  and  corruption.  The  imperial 
power  having  become  extinct,  Rome,  which  owed 
allegiance  directly  to  that  power,  and  formed  no  part 
of  what  was  styled  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  became  an 
independent  state;   but  her  pontiffs  soon  found  that 

'  Novum  inchoatur  saeculum,  quod  sui  asperitate  ac  boni  sterili- 
tate,  ferreum,  malique  exundantis  deformitate,  plumbeum,  atque 
inopia  scriptorum  appellari  consuevit,  obscurum. — Baronii  Annales, 
ad  an.  900. 

Iniquitates  nostras  multiplicatse  sunt  super  caput,  et  delicta  nostra 
creverunt  usque  ad  coelos.  Fomicatio  et  adulterium,  sacrilegium  et 
homicidium  inundfirunt,  et  sanguis  sanguinem  tetigit . . .  contemptis 
edictis  episcopalibus,  unusquisque,  quod  vult,  agit :  potentior  viribus 
infinniorem  opprimit :  et  sunt  homines  sicut  pisces  maris,  qui  ab  in- 
vieem  passim  devorantur .  .  .  Hinc  est  quod  videmus  per  totum 
mundum  rapinas  pauperum,  depraedationes  rerum  ecclesiasticarum 
• .  .  Omnis  pasne  ordo,  omnis  status  ecclesias  confusus  ac  temeratus 
est.— Adlocutio  Herivei  Archiepisc.  ad  Concil.  Trosleianum  a.  d. 
909.  Hard.  t.  vi.  pt.  i.  pp.  505,  506. 
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they  had  only  exchanged  their  subjection  to  a  single 
and   distant  sovereign  for  a  slavery  to  many   nearer 
tyrants.      The  lawless  and  licentious   nobles   of  the 
neighbourhood  became  the  virtual  masters  of  the  papal 
city ;   which  they  impoverished  by  their  rapacity,  and 
desolated  by  their  factions.     The  pontifical  elections 
were  brought  completely  under  their  control ;  on  the 
occurrence  of  a  vacancy,  the  dominant  party  of  the  day 
introduced  a  creature  of  its  own  to  the  papal  chair,  who 
was,  generally,  soon  driven  from  it  by  the  fall  of  his  sup- 
porters  and  the  exaltation  of  an  opposite  faction.  Popes, 
during  this  disgraceful  period,  were  repeatedly  seen  to 
condemn  the  acts,  and  to  deny  the  title  of  their  pre- 
decessors.   One, — Stephen  VI.,  consecrated  in  896  \ — 
actually  dragged  the  body  of  an  obnoxious  predecessor, 
— ^Formosus,  consecrated  in  89 1  ^ — from  the  grave ;  and 
after  subjecting  it  to  a  mock  trial  for  usurpation  of  the 
papal  see,  pronounced  it  guilty,  and  directed,  that,  after 
the  amputation  of  the  head  and  of  three  fingers,  it  should 
be  thrown  into  the  Tiber '.     Stephen  was  soon  himself 
deposed,  and  strangled  in  prison ;   and  by  a  subsequent 
pontiff, — ^Theodore  II.,  in  898, — the  body  of  Formosus, 
found  by  some  fishers,  was  solemnly  reinterred,  his  acts 
declared  valid,  and  the  expelled  clergy,  whom  he  had 
ordained,  restored  to  their  benefices  *.     And  at  length, 
as  if  to  complete  the  disgrace  of  the  once  honoured 
apostolic  see,  the  power  of  selecting  the  Patriarchs  of  the 
West  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  intriguing  and  licentious 
Theodora,  and 'of  her  equally  unprincipled  daughters, 

^  F.  Pagi  Breviarium  Gest.  Pontificum.  '  Ibid. 

'  Hennan.  Contract. — F.  Pagi  Breviar. 

*  F.  Pagi  Breviar. — Harduin.  t.  vi.  pt.  i.  p.  487. 
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Theodora  and  Marozia  K  These  unhappy  women,  the 
members  of  a  patrician  family  at  Rome,  by  their  arts 
and  beauty,  obtained  an  unbounded  influence  over  the 
aristocratic  tyrants  of  the  city.  One  of  the  Theodoras 
appointed  a  lover  ^  and  Marozia  nominated  a  son ',  to 
the  apostolic  see.  And  vrhen  another  son  of  the  latter, 
Alberic,  kindled  to  indignation  by  the  insolence  of  her 
third  husband,  Hugo  king  of  Italy*,  deprived  her  of  her 
power,  it  was  only  to  assume  to  himself,  together  with  the 
civil  government  of  the  city,  the  power  which  she  had 
enjoyed  of  nominating  pontiffs  at  her  will.  He  main- 
tained his  authority,  in  this  as  well  as  other  respects,  till 
his  death,  which  occurred  in  954^ ;  and  then  bequeathed 
it,  undiminished,  to  his  son  Octavian,  a  youth  who, 
though  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  had  already  been 
admitted  to  holy  orders  *.  On  the  death,  in  955 ',  of 
Agapetus  IL,  the  last  ecclesiastic  nominated,  under  the 
domination  of  Alberic,  to  the  papal  throne,  the  young 
ruler,  or  his  partizans,  thought  it  advisable,  that,  instead 
of  selecting  another  dependent  pontiff,  he  should  conso- 


*  Cum  Romae  dominarentur  potentissimae  aeque  ac  sordidiseimae 
meretrices,  quaram  arbitrio  mutabantur  sedes  et  dabantur  episco- 
patus. — F.  Pagi  Breviar. 

'  John  X.  914.     F.  Pagi  Breviar. 

*  John  XI.  931.  Lultpr.  lib.  ii.  c.  xiii. — F.  Pagi  Breviar. — but 
see  Muratori*s  remark  on  the  subject  in  his  Annali  d'ltalia,  an.  931. 

*  Albeiicus  . . .  matris  hortatu  aquam  ad  abluendas  Hugonis  ma- 
nus  infudity  sed  cum  non  tam  admodum  scit^  praebuisset,  Hugo 
correctionis  gratia  ei  alapam  impegit,  qua  contumeM  Albericus 
provocatus,  Romanos  ad  defectionem  impulit. — F.  Pagi  Breviar. 

'  Chronic.  Farfens.  ap.  Murator.  Rer.  Ital.  Script,  t.  ii. 
'  Flodoard.  in  Chron.  ad  an.  954. 

^  Mansi ;  according  to  others,  in  956.  Yid.  F.  Pagi  Breviar.  t.  i. 
p.  451. 
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lidate  his  influence  and  power,  by  being  himself  elevated 
to  the  apostolic  chair ;  which  he  accordingly  was,  and 
assumed  in  his  new  character  the  designation  of  John 
XIL  \  though  he  continued  to  style  himself  by  the  name 
of  Octavian  in  matters  of  secular  business '. 

During  the  administration  of  the  pontiff  chosen 
under  these  evil  auspices,  originated  that  second  and 
more  lasting  connexion  of  the  papal  power  with 
transalpine  sovereignty,  which  resulted  from  the  re- 
vival of  the  imperial  dignity  in  the  person  of  Otho 
the  great.  And  it  will  be  necessary  to  bring  the  origin 
of  that  connexion  before  the  reader  at  some  little 
length;  on  account  of  the  light  which  its  history 
is  calculated  to  throw  on  the  position  occupied  by  the 
papacy,  in  relation  to  the  empire,  during  many  subse- 
quent  ages. 

Otho,  a  prince  of  the  Saxon  line,  succeeded  his 
father,  Henry  the  Fowler,  upon  the  German  throne, 
in  936  *.  The  kingdom  of  Italy,  which,  from  the  down- 
fall of  the  Carlovingian  power,  had  been  the  alternate 
prey  of  despotic  tyranny  and  anarchical  disorganization, 
was  at  that  period  groaning  under  the  oppression  of  Hugo 
of  Provence,  already  mentioned  as  the  third  husband  of 
the  infamous  Marozia.  The  last-named  prince  directed 
his  policy  to  the  systematic  abasement  of  all  that  was 
exalted  or  powerful  in  his  kingdom.  His  half-brother, 
Lambert  Marquis  of  Tuscany  ^  and  his  nephew.  An* 
scar,  Marquis  of  Spoleto  ^  became  themselves  the  vie- 

'  Being,  it  seems,  the  first  by  whom  a  new  name  was  adopted  on 
elevation  to  the  pontificate. — F.  Pagi,  Breviar.  t.  i.  p.  452. 
'  Muratori,  Annali  d'ltalia  ad  an.  956. 
'  Herman.  Contract. — Chron.  Reginon. 

*  Luitprand,  lib.  iii.  c.  13. 

*  Ibid.  lib.  y.  c.  2  et  3.     Lambert  was  the  son  of  Bertha  of  Lor- 
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that  the  confoanded  Berengarius'  durst  not  meet  him 
in  the  field;  and  establishing  himself,  without  oppo^ 
sition,  in  Pavia,  there  solemnized  his  nuptials  with 
Adelaide,  and  declared  himself  king  of  Italj^.  Nor, 
though  he  was  shortly  summoned  back  across  the  Alps 
by  domestic .  troubles,  did  Berengarius  even  then  feel 
himself  strong  enough  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  his 
kingdom  by  arms.  He  therefore  followed  Otho,  as 
a  suppliant,  into  Germany,  and  threw  himself  before 
the  feet  of  that  sovereign  and  of  his  queen,  the  injured 
Adelaide,  imploring  their  forgiveness*.  And  Otho, 
influenced,  we  may  suppose,  alike  by  policy  and  gene- 
rosity, consented  that  Berengarius  and  Adalbert  should 
retain  their  regal  title  and  power,  on  their  agreeing 
to  hold  the  Italian  kingdom  as  a  fief,  under  the  par- 
amount sovereignty  of  his /own,  and  on  their  binding 
themselves,  by  the  oaths  and  ceremonies  usual  on  such 
occasions,  to  feudal  subjection^. 

When,  therefore,  eight  years  afterwards,  Berengarius 
and  his  son,  by  a  course  of  tyranny  and  oppression,  had 
worn  out  the  patience  of  their  subjects^  and,  by  their 
injuries  or  their  menaces,  had  excited  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  Roman  see,  it  was  to  the  German  sovereign, 
that  the  eyes,  as  well  of  the  pontifl^  as  of  the  aggrieved 
Lombards,  were  naturally  turned  for  redress  and  deli- 
verance.    It  is  not  clear  what  the  particular  evils  were 

*  His  Berengarius  compertis,  obstupefactus, 
Non  bellum  movit  regi,  non  obyius  exit, 
Sed  se  servandum  castello  protinus  apto 
Intulit,  in  tutis  posito  finnisque  locellis. 

Hrosvitha  Carm.  de  vita  Oddonis. 
'  Chronicon  Regin. — Herman.  Contract. — Ditmar.  Episc.  Meneb. 
'  Herman.  Contract.  *  Chron.  Regin. 

*  Luitprand,  lib.  vi.  c.  6. 
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which  John  XII.  at  that  moment^  either  suffered  or 
dreaded  from  the  Italian  tyrants ;  evils,  the  immediate 
pressure  of  which,  blinded  his  eyes  to  the  consequences 
likely  to  result  to  his  own  irregular  authority,  from  the 
subjection  of  Italy  to  a  powerfiil  and  determined  sove- 
reign ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  his  legates,  despatched  in 
the  course  of  the  year  960  into  Germany,  presented 
themselves  before  Otho,  with  the  most  urgent  entreaties, 
that  for  the  love  of  God,  and  of  His  apostles,  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  he  would  be  pleased  to  rescue  the  Roman 
Church  from  the  ferocity  of  the  two  Italian  sovereigns, 
and  to  restore  her  to  her  pristine  liberty  ^  And  these 
envoys  met,  in  the  German  court,  with  several  distin- 
guished persons  from  various  parts  of  Italy,  who  had 
come  on  a  like  errand  with  themselves*.  Walpert, 
archbishop  of  Milan,  had  with  difficulty  escaped  thither, 
to  complain  of  his  unjust  expulsion  from  his  metro- 
politan see,  and  of  the  appointment  of  an  intruder  in  his 
room.  And  Gualdo,  bishop  of  Como,  had  also  his  tale 
to  relate,  of  injury  and  insult  inflicted  by  the  tyrants, 
and  by  the  queen  of  Berengarius,  the  imperious  Willa. 
Otho  was  not  deaf  to  this  general  call ;  and  his  second 
expedition  into  Italy,  undertaken  under  these  auspices, 
was  as  successful  as  had  been  the  former  one.  Beren- 
garius, powerless  as  before  to  resist  him,  and  now  hope- 
less of  compromise  or  pardon,  fled  at  his  approach.  A 
Milanese  diet  declared  Otho  duly  elected  king  of 
Italy ;  and  in  the  metropolitan  church  of  that  city,  the 
celebrated  iron  crown  was  placed  upon  his  head,  by  the 
hands  of  the  restored  Archbishop  Walpert*.  But  a 
solemnity  still  more  august  awaited  the  German  sove- 

*  Sigebert.  Gemblac.  '  Luitprand,  lib.  vi.  c.  6. 

'  Lnitprand,  lib.  vi. — Landulpb.  senior,  in  Mediolan.  Hist.  lib.  ii. 
c.  16. 

VOL.  I.  G 
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reign  at  Rome ;  for  there,  on  the  feast  of  the  Purifiear 
tion,  A.  D.  962,  he  received,  from  the  hands  of  Pope 
John,  the  imperial  diadem  of  Charlemagne,  and  thus 
became  the  second  renovator  of  the  Western  Empire  ^ 
This  turn  of  events  brought  the  supreme  monarchical 
and  ecclesiastical  powers  once  more  into  immediate 
contact  with  each  other;  and  to  cursory  observers  it 
might  appear  that  the  new  emperor  stood,  with  relation 
to  the  pontiff,  in  a  position  precisely  similar  to  that 
once  occupied  by  the  son  of  Pepin.  The  coronation  of 
Otho  was,  like  that  of  Charlemagne,  the  recognition 
and  ratification  of  a  spiritual  monarchy,  vested  in  the 
apostolic  see.  Like  Charlemagne,  too,  Otho  showed 
himself  desirous  to  secure,  by  his  exertions,  and  extend, 
by  his  liberality,  the  temporal  power  and  possessions  of 
the  successors  of  St.  Peter*.  But  the  papacy,  widely 
as  had  spread  its  rlsnown,  and  extended  as  were  now 
the  limits  of  its  admitted  jurisdiction,  had  become, 
through  the  crimes  and  follies  of  its  more  recent  occu- 
pants, debilitated  at  home.  When  closely  confronted, 
it  was  found  to  have  lost  the  moral  strength  which  it 
had  possessed  in  earlier  days ;  and,  under  this  alteration 
in  circumstances,  motives  similar  to  those  which  had 
rendered  Charlemagne  its  deferential  friend,  induced, 
or  rather  compelled,  Otho  to  take  upon  himself  the 
character  of  its  authoritative  patron  and  controller. 

'  Chron.  Regin. — Herman.  Contxact. — Lamb.  Scafnab. — Sigeb. 
Gemblac. 

'  The  "  Diploma  Ottonis  Imperatoris,"  edited  by  Baronius,  and  said 
to  be  preserved,  written  in  letters  of  gold,  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo, 
(▼id.  Hard.  Concil.  t.  vi.  pt.  i.  p.  623,) — a  document  by  which  the 
emperor  confirms  to  the  Roman  see,  among  a  variety  of  other  pri- 
vileges, the  fuU  dominion  of  the  papal  city,  and  of  the  territories  of 
the  Church  around  it, — is  in  all  probability  a  production  of  much 
later  times. 
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Elected  as  had  been  John  XII.,  at  the  age  of  18, 
to  the  papal  chair,  and  appointed,  as  he  had  been,  to 
that  chair,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  his 
secular  influence,  it  need  not  surprise  us  to  find  that  he 
disgraced  his  high  dignity  by  a  licentious  and  profligate 
life.  On  Otho's  appearance  in  Rome,  he  seems  to  have 
seen  the  necessity  of  checking,  at  least,  the  public  in- 
dulgence of  his  vices ;  but  the  new-made  emperor  had 
no  sooner  quitted  the  papal  city,  than  he  resumed  the 
shamelessness  of  his  career.  The  Lateran  palace  was 
disgraced  by  becoming  a  receptacle  for  courtezans ;  and 
decent  females  were  terrified  from  pilgrimages  to  the 
threshold  of  the  apostles,  by  the  reports  which  were 
spread  abroad  of  the  lawless  impurity  and  violence  x^f 
their  representative  and  successor  \ 

The  &me  of  these  transactions  could  not  iail  to  reach 
the  imperial  ear.  The  emperor  was  reminded,  too, 
from  various  quarters,  how  nearly  it  concerned  him, 
DOW  that  he  had  become  the  head  of  the  western 
world,  to  maintain  the  decency  and  respectability  of 
the  Latin  Church,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  scandals 
daily  brought  upon  her  by  the  disgraceful  excesses  of 
her  spiritual  head. 

Hints  were  also  thrown  out,  that  John,  jealous  of  the 
superior  authority  which  he  had  himself  put  into  Otho's 
hands,  had  entered  into  a  correspondence  with  the  de- 
throned Adalbert,  inimical  to  the  emperor's  interest. 

'  Quod  si  cuncta  taceant,  Lateranense  palatium,  sanctorum  quon- 
dam bospidum,  nunc  prostibulum  meretricum,  non  silebit  amicam 
conjogem  Stephanas  patris  concubinse  sororem.  Testis  omnium  gen- 
tium, praeter  Romanorum,  absentia  mulierum,  quae  sanctorum  apo- 
stolorum  limina  orandi  grati4  timent  visere,  quum  nonnullas  ante  dies 
hunc  audierint  conjuges,  viduas,  virgines  oppressisse. — Con  tin. 
Luitprand.  I.  tL  c.  6, 

G   2 
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But  to  these  Otho  paid  no  regard;  and  when  the 
reports  of  trusty  persons,  sent  by  him  to  Rome  for  the 
purpose,  convinced  him  that  the  accounts  which  he 
had  received  of  John's  general  conduct  were  by  no 
means  exaggerated,  "  Puer  est, — ^he  is  but  a  boy,"  said 
the  considerate  prince;  "the  example  of  good  men, 
"  aided  by  fair  reproof  and  kind  persuasion,  will  yet 
"  extricate  him  from  these  evil  ways ;  and  we  shall  then 
"  say  with  the  prophet,  *  This  change  is  from  the  right 
"  hand  of  the  Most  High  \' "  He  despatched,  accord- 
ingly, some  nobles  of  his  court,  with  a  message  of  mild 
admonition  to  the  youthful  pontiff;  and  proceeded  him- 
self to  blockade  the  fortress  of  St.  Leo*,  in  Umbria, 
where  Berengarius  had  entrenched  himself  with  some 
of  his  remaining  followers^.  John,  in  answer  to  his 
message,  despatched  his  chief  secretary  Leo,  and  an- 
other noble  Roman,  to  the  emperor^  with  promises  of 
amendment ;  but  he  showed,  even  then,  his  spleen  at 
Otho's  admonition,  by  objecting  to  him,  as  a  violation 
of  the  rights  of  the  apostolic  see,  the  siege  of  St.  Leo, 
a  fortress  within  its  territory.  "I  have  pledged  my- 
self," said  Otho,  in  reply  to  this  futile  charge,  "to 
"  restore  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  entire  to  his  suc- 
"  cessors ;  and  how  am  I  to  fulfil  the  pledge  if  I  do  not 
"  subject  it  to  my  power,  by  the  complete  conquest  of 
"  the  enemy,  by  whom  a  portion  of  it  is  still  occupied  V* 
But  the  insincerity  of  John's  conduct  w^as  shortly 
demonstrated  by  irrefragable  proof.  Otho  heard  that 
Adalbert,  having  landed  by  papal  invitation  at  Civita 
Vecchia,  had  entered  Rome  in  a  triumphal  manner, 
and  been  received  by  the  pontiff  with   the  greatest 

*  Contin.  Liiitprand.  1.  vi.  c.  6. 

'  Chron.  Regin.  the  place  is  called  by  Luitprand.  Mons  Feretratus. 

'  Chron.  Regin. 
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honours*.  Summary  measures  now  became  necessary, 
and  Otho  moved  at  once  upon  Rome.  John,  after 
some  vain  preparations  for  resistance,  fled  at  his  ap- 
proach :  the  emperor  was  received  by  the  Romans 
with  shouts  and  gratulations  as  their  deliverer  from  an 
odious  tyranny ;  and  availed  himself  of  this  feeling  in 
his  favour  to  demand  from  the  clergy  and  people  an 
oath  that  they  would  thenceforward  elect  no  pontiff 
without  the  sanction  of  himself  or  of  the  king  Otho, 
his  son.  Then,  at  the  entreaty  of  both  prelates  and 
people,  he  summoned  a  council,  which  met,  in  Novem- 
ber 963,  in  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter ;  and  by  which, 
after  it  had  been  twice  adjourned,  to  give  John  an 
opportunity  to  attend,  that  pontiff  was  on  the  4th  of 
December  formally  and  unanimously  deposed;  Leo, 
his  chief  secretary  and  late  ambassador,  being,  under 
the  auspices  of  Otho,  elected  in  his  room  ^. 

Leo's  character  was  unimpeachable;  but,  when 
chosen  to  this  high  ecclesiastical  dignity,  he  was  a 
layman, — a  circumstance  which  naturally  scandalized 
many,  while  it  was  taken  up  by  many  more  as  an 
ostensible  cause  for  the  discontent  with  which,  proud 
of  the  liberties  of  their  city,  they  beheld  a  pope  elected 
by  the  virtual  nomination  of  a  German  sovereign.  The 
partizans  of  John  availed  themselves  of  this  prevalent 
feeling,  to  excite  a  tumult  in  Rome,  which  broke  out 
on  the  3rd  of  January,  964',  and  which  was  only  ap- 
peased by  Otho  with  much  diflSculty  and  bloodshed. 
And  the   emperor,   subsequently  to  this  event,   had 

>  Contm.  Luitprand. — Cbron.  Regin. 

'  ContiD.  Luitprand.  Gotf.  Viterb.  Pantheon  ap.  Struv.  t.  ii. — 
Herman.  Contract. — Sigeb.  Gemblac. — Harduin.  t.  vi.  pt.  i.  p.  627. 
— Chron.  Regin. 

'  Chron.  Regin.     Contin.  Luitprand. 
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scarcely  left  the  papal  city,  to  complete  the  overthrow 
of  BereDgarius  and  Adalbert,  when  the  deposed  pontiff 
once  more  made  his  appearance  in  Rome :  his  partizans 
prevailed  over  their  antagonists ;  and  Leo,  stripped  of 
every  thing  which  he  possessed,  esteemed  himself 
fortunate  in  escaping  with  life  to  the  camp  of  his 
patron  K  John  now,  in  his  turn,  called  a  council,  which 
met  on  the  26th  of  February,  964  \  and  which  did  not 
hesitate  to  declare  Leo's  election  illegal, — ^to  degrade 
from  their  stations  those  ecclesiastics  who  had  taken 
part  in  it, — and  to  annul  the  acts  of  the  imperial 
nominee's  ephemeral  reign. 

Otho  was  naturally  incensed  at  this  gross  violation, 
on  the  part  of  the  Romans,  of  the  compact  into  which 
they  had  so  recently  entered  with  him.  And  his  wrath 
was  converted  into  fiiry  when  he  heard  of  the  mutila- 
tions and  other  cruelties  with  which  John  revenged 
himself  on  the  principal  persons  who  had  favoured  his 
rival  ^.  But  before  he  could  bring  his  army  before 
the  walls  of  Rome,  Providence  delivered  the  Church 
from  the  tyrant  who  disgraced  her;  and  John  was 
carried  off,  on  the  14th  of  May,  either  by  a  rapid  ill- 
ness, or  by  the  consequences  of  a  blow  or  wound  re^ 
ceived  in  the  prosecution  of  his  intrigues  \  The  public 
feeling,  however,  of  animosity  toward  Otho,  by  which 
John  in  his  latter  days  had  been  supported,  did  not 
expire  with  him.  The  Romans,  on  his  death,  instead 
of  recognising  Leo,  and  inviting  his  return,  elected, 

'  Contin.  Lnitpnuid.     Chron.  Regin.    Gotf.  Yiterb. 
'  Hard.  t.  vi.  pL  i.  p.  631. 

*  Condn.  Luitprand.  Chron.  Regin. 

*  Dam  se  cQJusdam  viri  uxore  oblectaret,  in  iemporibus  adeo  a 
diabolo  est  percnsaus,  at  intra  dierum  octo  spatiom  eodem  sit  yolnere 
mortons. — Contin.  Laitprand.  1.  vi.  c.  11. 
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as  John's  successor,  a  cardinal  deacon  of  the  Roman 
Churchy  who  ascended  the  apostolic  chair  under  the 
name  of  Benedict  V.*  But  the  party  who  thus  acted 
were  powerless  to  resist  the  imperial  arms:  Otho 
entered  Rome,  at  the  head  of  his  forces,  on  the  23rd 
of  June ;  and  there  summoned  a  council,  at  which  Leo 
presided  on  the  pontifical  throne ;  while  Benedict,  ap- 
pearing before  him  as  a  criminal,  was  compelled  to 
strip  himself  of  his  robe  of  state,  and  to  resign  his 
crosier  into  the  hands  of  his  rival;  by  whom  it  was 
instantly  broken  into  pieces  ^ 

There  were  many  who  felt  that  this  ceremony  did 
not  remove  the  original  defect  of  Leo's  title;  and 
indeed,  papal  writers  of  a  com|>aratively  recent  date 
maintain  that  this  council,  like  the  former  one,  holden 
by  Otho  in  Rome,  was  a  pretended  one, — ^in  ecclesias- 
tical language,  a  conciliabule ;  and  that  on  this  occa- 
sion, it  was  the  true  pope  who  appeared  as  the  criminal, 
and  the  pretender  who  sat  as  his  judge.  The  mal- 
contents, however,  were  now  too  well  convinced  of 
Otho's  superiority  of  force  to  attempt  any  further  out- 
break. The  emperor,  crossing  the  Alps  early  in  the 
year  965,  took  Benedict  with  him,  and  confided  the 
exiled  pontiff  to  the  charge  of  the  archbishop  of 
Hamburg,  by  whom  he  was  treated  with  all  hmour 
and  courtesy.  Nor  did  Leo  long  survive  his  patron's 
departure.  He  breathed  his  last,  on  the  17th  of  March, 
965;  on  which  the  Romans,  humbled  by  experience, 
despatched  an  embassy  to  their  German  sovereign,  and 
entreated  him  to  point  out,  according  to  his  good 
pleasure,  an  occupant  for  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.     It  is 

'  HennaD.  Contract.— Sigeb.  Gemblac. — Chron.  Regin. 
*  Chron.  Regin. — Hard.  t.  vi.  pt.  i.  p.  637. — Herman.  Contract. 
^Sigeb.  Gemblac. 
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said,  indeed,  that  the  message  was  accompanied  by  an 
intimation  that  no  new  nominee  could  be  so  acceptable 
to  bis  Roman  subjects  as  would  be  the  exiled  Benedict ; 
and  that  Otho  was  about  to  accede  to  the  request 
But  this  intention,  if  indeed  it  existed,  was  frustrated 
by  Benedict's  death ' ;  and,  on  the  return  of  the  Roman 
envoys  to  the  papal  city,  accompanied  by  the  bishops  of 
Spires  and  Cremona  on  the  part  of  Otho,  the  election 
took  place  in  favour  of  John,  bishop  of  NarniS  who 
thus  became  John  XIII. ;  a  pope,  during  whose  ponti- 
ficate, the  relation  of  dependence,  which  the  papacy 
had  now  assumed  toward  the  imperial  power,  was  yet 
further  illustrated  and  confirmed.  Viewing  himself 
as  the  imperial  nominee  and  representative,  the  new 
pontiff  was  induced  to  treat  the  principal  personages 
at  Rome  with  a  haughtiness,  which  excited  general  dis- 
gust. The  citizens  rose  against  him  in  arms,  and  com- 
pelled him  first  to  barricade  himself  in  the  castle  of 
St.  Angelo,  and  then  to  fly  the  city:  nor  was  he 
restored  to  the  apostolic  chair,  till  Otho  came  once  more 
at  the  head  of  an  army  to  Rome,  and  punished  with  a 
severity  amounting  to  cruelty  the  principal  agents  in 
the  insurrection  ^  John  XIII.  then  held  the  see  undis- 
turbed till  his  death,  which  occurred  in  Sept.  972. 
The  emperor,  on  that  event,  sanctioned  the  election  of 
a  Roman  by  birth,  who  was  promoted  to  the  papal 
chair  under  the  name  of  Benedict  VI.,  and  whose 
exaltation  only  preceded  by  a  few  months  the  death  of 
his  imperial  patron,  as  Otho  breathed  his  last  on  the 
7th  of  May,  973  *. 

The  above  brief  account  of  this  monarch's  intercourse 

^  Adam.  Bremens.  Hist.  c.  57* 

'  Chron.  Regin. — Herman.  Contract — Sigeb.  Gemblac. 

'  Chron.  Regin. — Herman.  Contract. 

*  Herman.  Contract. — Lamb.  Scafhab. 
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with  the  papacy,  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  difference, 
already  alluded  to,  between  his  position  and  that  of 
Charlemagne,  with  relation  to  the  great  ecclesiastical 
power  of  the  West ;  to  show  how  that  great  power, 
extended  and  consolidated  as  was  now  its  empire  abroad, 
was  becoming  dependent  for  its  security,  if  not  for  its 
existence,  on  the  secular  authority  at  home.  And  the 
relation,  thus  established,  between  the  imperial  crown 
and  the  tiara,  was  maintained  without  any  material 
modification,  during  the  reigns  of  Otho's  son  and  grand- 
son, Otho  11.  and  Otho  III.  The  first  Otho  had  not 
long  breathed  his  last,  when  the  ever-turbulent  Romans 
arose  against  the  last  pontiff  of  that  emperor's  nomina- 
tion, imprisoned  and  murdered  him;  electing  in  his  room 
a  profligate  cardinal  deacon,  who  assumed  the  name 
of  Boniface  VII.  \  But  this  wretched  man,  in  the 
short  space  of  one  month,  disgusted  those  who  had  pro- 
cured his  elevation ;  and,  after  plundering  the  treasury 
and  basilica  of  St.  Peter  of  all  that  he  could  conve- 
niently carry  away  with  him,  he  fled  to  Constantinople '• 
And  Otho  II.,  by  sanctioning  the  election  of  Benedict 
VII.  ^  a  member  of  the  great  family  of  the  counts  of 
Tu8culnm^  arrayed  a  large  party  among  the  Roman 
aristocracy  on  his  side ;  and  so  far  succeeded  in  maintain- 
ing the  imperial  authority,  that,  on  Benedict's  death,  in 
983,  he  procured  the  election,  as  pontiff,  of  his  imperial 
Arch-chancellor,  John  XIV.'     But  Otho  II.  himself 

'  Henn.  Contr.  '  Ibid. 

'  According  to  some  writers,  the  intruder  Boniface  was  in  the 
first  instance  succeeded  by  a  pope  named  Donus ;  but  the  chronology 
of  the  period  is  obscure. — Vid.  Pagi  Crit.  in  Baron,  and  vid.  F.  Pagi 
Breviar.  t.  i.  p.  463. 

*  Or  '*  Tuscoli."  It  is  difficult,  sometimes,  in  treating  of  these 
middle  ages,  to  decide  whether  a  proper  name  is  to  be  given,  with  the 
greatest  correctness,  in  its  Latin,  or  Italian,  form. 

•  F.  Pagi  Breviar. — Sigeb.  Gemblac. — Herman.  Contract. 
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died  in  the  December  of  the  same  year' ;  and,  in  the 
March  following,  his  unhappy  nominee  was  dragged, 
by  the  Roman  populace,  from  the  papal  throne  to  a 
dungeon ;  while  the  infamous  Boniface,  returning  from 
Constantinople,  became  once  more  the  master  of  Rome, 
and  maintained  himself  there  for  seven  months ;  at  the 
end  of  which  period  he  died  *.  The  deposed  John  had 
been  previously  murdered  in  his  prison;  but  another 
pontiff  of  the  same  name  was  nominated  in  his  room  in 
985  \  He,  like  his  successor,  Gregory  V.,  was  driven, 
during  his  pontificate,  into  exile  ^  by  the  ante-imperial 
party,  and  only  restored  by  the  arms  or  influence  of  the 
Crerman  court.  In  the  time,  indeed,  of  the  latter  of 
these  ponti£&,  the  animosity  of  the  Romans  to  the 
emperors  and  their  nominees  had  reached  such  a  pitch 
of  exacerbation,  that  it  was  proposed  by  a  powerful  party 
among  them,  headed  by  an  intriguing  noble  named 
Crescentius,  to  recognise  once  more  the  paramount 
lordship  of  the  Grecian  empire  over  the  papal  city,  and 
abjure  for  ever  the  supremacy  of  the  German  Ciesars. 
In  furtherance  of  these  plans,  Gregory  V.  was  declared 
deposed,  and  a  Greek  prelate  (John  XVI.)  elected  by 
the  factious  to  the  apostolic  see  ^.  But  Otho  III.,  then 
advancing  to  man's  estate,  espoused  with  zeal  the  cause 
of  the  exiled  pontiff,  who  was  his  near  relation.   Accom- 

'  Lamb.  Scafnab. — Ditmari  Chronic. 

'  Herman.  Contract.  '  Ibid. 

^  The  account  of  John  XVth's  flight  into  Tuscany  from  the 
turbulence  of  Crescentius,  is  given  by  Baronius;  but  F.  Pagi 
(Breviar.  t.  i.  p.  469)  professes  himself  unable  to  find  it  in  any 
writer  earlier  than  Werner  Rolwink,  who  wrote  in  the  15th  century. 
Yid.  Pistor.  Rer.  Germ.  SS.  t.  ii.  p.  536.  Hermannus  Contractus 
says  of  him,  that  "  Clericos  suos  parvipendens,  odio  ipsis  est 
habitus." 

*  Annates  Hildeshemens.     Ditmari  Chron. 
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panied  bj  Gregory,  he  made  a  forcible  entrj  into  Rome 
in  998.  The  Grecian  intruder,  seized  in  his  flight,  was 
treated  by  the  relentless  Gregory  with  cruelties  and 
indignities  too  horrible  to  mention^;  and  Crescentius, 
having  defended  himself  for  some  time  in  the  castle  of 
St.  Angelo,  was  at  length  compelled  to  surrender,  and 
was  beheaded  by  the  emperor's  command '. 

On  Gregory's  death,  in  the  following  year  (999),  Otho 
procured  the  nomination  of  his  tutor,  Sylvester  IL,  a 
person  who,  under  the  name  of  Gerbert,  had  much  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  paths  of  literature ;  and  whose 
researches  in  physical  science  had  procured  him,  with 
the  vulgar,  the  reputation  of  a  magician '.  This  pontiff, 
consequently,  it  was  who  filled  the  papal  chair  when 
the  tenth  century  closed  upon  the  world;  an  event 
almost  immediately  succeeded  by  the  extinction  of  the 
male  line  of  the  great  Otho,  in  the  death  of  his  grand- 
son Otho  III.,  who  breathed  his  last  in  January,  1002^. 

The  general  darkness  and  corruption  of  the  period 
which  had  thus  reached  its  termination  have  been 
already  adverted  to.  The  abuses  of  the  century  pre- 
ceding continued  unreformed ;  the  moral  degradation  of 
the  clergy  had  produced  a  general  contempt  of  church 
ordinances  alike  in  themselves  and  in  their  flocks. 
The  clerical  body  of  Italy,  says  an  indignant  bishop^ 

^  T'ingntan  cum  ocuHs  et  naribus  amisit.  Ditmar. — ^Ab  imperatore 
caecatufl  et  tnincatas  deponetur.     Annales  Hildesb. 

'  Ditmar. — ^Amulpb.  Hist.  Mediolan. — Annales  Hildesb. 

'  Willielm.  Malmesburiens.  de  gestis  regum  Anglor.  lib.  ii.  c.  10. 
— Ditmar. 

*  Sigeb.  Gemblac. — Hennan.  Contract. — Ditmar. 

*  Volumen  perpendiculorum  Ratberii  Veronensis,  vel  visus  cujus- 
dam  appensi  cum  aliis  molds  in  ligno  latronis.  D'Acber.  Spicileg. 
t.  i.  p.  345.  355  ; — Itinerarium  Ratberii  Romam  euntis,  Ibid,  t. 
i.  p.  379—384. 
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of  this  gloomy  time,  had  sunk  so  far  into  habits  of  self- 
indulgence  and  dissipation,  as  to  be  no  otherwise  dis- 
tinguishable than  by  the  shaving  of  the  head  and  crown, 
by  some  slight  peculiarities  of  vestment,  and  by  the  neg- 
ligent performance  of  certain  rites  in  the  Church,  from 
the  profane  laity  around  them'.  And  these  latter 
were  but  too  naturally  induced  to  make  light  of  those 
menaces  of  the  Divine  wrath,  which  they  perceived  to 
be,  even  among  those  to  whom  they  were  entrusted, 
the  subjects  of  habitual  contempt'.  Nor  could  the 
populace  in  general  attach  in  their  thoughts  much 
importance  to  the  censures  of  the  Church,  when  wielded 
by  those  who,  if  Church  canons  had  indeed  any  force, 
were  themselves  evidently  excommunicate  *. 

And  the  pontifl^  struggling  under  the  shadow  of  the 
imperial  power  for  security  at  home,  were  not  able, 
even  had  they  been  willing,  to  direct  their  energies  to 
the  accomplishment  of  any  great  or  systematic  reform- 
ation abroad.  It  does,  indeed,  at  first  sight,  appear 
a  singular  circumstance,  that  the  theory  of  their  supre- 
macy should  have  maintained  itself  in  undiminished 
acceptation  during  this  long  period  of  their  moral  and 

^  Unde  ad  tantam  consuetudo,  et  majorum  eos  exempla  jam  olina 
impuleront  impudentiam,  ut  solummodo  barbriasio,  et  verdcis  cum 
aliquantuld  yestium  dissimilitudine,  et  quod  in  Ecclesia  cum  negli- 
gentii  agunt  non  parva,  unde  tamen  affectant  magis  plaoere  mundo 
quam  Deo,  a  ritu  distare  eos  videas  laico. — D'Acher.  t.  i.  p.  354. 

'  At  cum  nos  videant  ridendo  ea  quoque  legere  saepe,  et  tarn 
obstinate  advenilm  talia,  tamquam  audacter  resistere,  et  rebellione 
contr^  Deum  public^  obdurari,  si  illi  talia  non  curant  minunne 
alicui  potest  videri  ? — ib.  p.  853. 

*  Unde  et  excommunicationes  nostras  cum  absolutionibus  parri 
dacunt,  quia  quantum  intelligere  possunt,  et  nos  a  Sanctis  Canonibus 
excommunicatos  cognoscunt,  et  ligatum  neminem  ligare  vel  absolvere 
posse  arbitrio  proprio  comprehendunt. — ^ib. 
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political  weakness.  The  same  causes,  however,  by 
which  that  theory  had  been  mainly  brought  out,  con- 
tinued to  operate  in  upholding  it.  A  variety  of 
motives,  good  or  bad,  still  concurred  in  leading  many 
ranks  and  classes  to  look  with  satis&ction  to  the  ex- 
istence of  a  central  and  generally  controlling  ecclesiasti- 
cal monarchy.  And  the  metropolitans  themselves,  who 
might  be  supposed  to  feel  themselves  the  most  immedi* 
ately  humbled  by  the  introduction  of  such  a  monarchy 
into  the  system,  were  still  oflen  induced  to  ally  them- 
selves with  it  as  the  readiest  mode  of  obtaining  a  pre- 
ponderance over  rivals  in  hierarchical  dignity.  We  find 
Dietrich,  Archbishop  of  Treves,  soliciting  and  obtain- 
ing from  John  XIII.,  in  969,  for  himself  and  his  suc- 
cessors, that  precedence  among  the  archbishops  of 
Germany,  which  was  now  recognised  as  connected  with 
the  privilege  of  representing,  as  a  legate,  the  pontifical 
power ' ;  though  the  claim  to  such  precedence,  when 
advanced  on  similar  grounds  in  the  preceding  century  by 
the  son  of  Charlemagne,  Drogo,  Archbishop  of  Metz,  had 
been  received  with  such  dissatisfaction,  that  that  prelate, 
for  the  sake  of  peace,  was  induced  to  relinquish  it '. 

The  legantine  system  had  gradually  grown  up,  from 
the  necessity  experienced  by  the  pontiffs,  during  the 
reign  of  the  divided  Carlovingian  sovereigns,  of  almost 
constantly  maintaining,  at  the  court  of  each  of  these 
princes,  with  whom  they  were  in  some  respects  so 
closely  connected,  a  confidential  representative.  Such 
a  representative,  when  his  oflSce  became  systematically 
acknowledged,   participated,  of  course,   to  some  ex- 

*  Uarzhem.  Concil.  German,  t.  ii.  p.  648. 

* . Vid.  Epistle  of  Sergius  II.  appointing  Drogo  his  legate.  Hard. 
t,  lY.  p.  1463,  et  seqq.  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  of  Ver- 
nenil.  Hard.  t.  iv.  p.  1472. 
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tent,  in  the  dignity  ascribed  by  the  public  voice  to 
his  principal.  And  when  the  theory  of  the  false 
Isidore  had  fully  developed  itself,  the  powers  which 
the  legate,  in  the  papal  name,  asserted  his  right 
to  wield,  were  such  as  to  prevent  any  thing  like  the 
free  exertion  of  metropolitan  authority  in  any  other 
hands  than  his  own.  It  was  his  business,  according  to 
the  papal  view,  to  summon,  at  pleasure,  to  councils  the 
general  prelacy  of  the  regions  which  were  entrusted  to 
his  charge ;  to  preside  over  them,  notwithstanding  the 
presence  of  the  national  primates, — ^to  sanction  new 
laws, — to  demand  the  censure  of  the  synod  upon  such 
as  had  offended,  and  in  the  event  of  the  synod's  dis- 
agreeing  with  him.  to  appeal  to  Rome.-to  remove  even 
metropolitans,  if  contumaciously  disobedient,  from  their 
office ; — ^and  to  forward  the  decrees  of  all  councils  to 
Rome,  in  order  that,  if  approved  of,  they  might  be 
sanctioned ;  and,  if  otherwise,  annulled,  by  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  ^ 

These  extraordinary  prerogatives  were,  it  is  true, 
but  slowly,  and  to  the  last  but  imperfectly,  acknow- 
ledged by  the  nations.  But  by  the  end  of  the  tenth 
century  their  general  tenor  was  so  far  understood  and 
admitted,  that  not  only  did  many  primates,  like  Die- 
trich, eagerly  barter  their  own  independent  character 
for  one  which  implied  a  continual  dependence  upon 
Rome ;  but  even  a  secular  king,  Stephen  of  Hungary, 
conceived  that  he  strengthened  his  authority  over  his 
newly-converted  subjects,  by  obtaining  from  Sylvester 
II.  the  permission  to  combine  his  regal  title  with  that 
of  legate  of  the  apostolic  see  ^ 

*  Cantelius  de  Metrop.  Urbium  hist.  pt.  i.  diss.  iv.  p.  65. 
'  Bonfinii  Rerum  HaDgaric.  decad.  ii.  lib.  i.  p.  119; — Cantel. 
in  loc.  citau 
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With  regard,  indeed,  to  the  papal  connexion  with 
temporal  sovereigns,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the 
restoration  of  the  empire  by  Otho  not  only  displayed 
the  pontiff  once  more  to  the  world,  in  the  ceremony 
of  coronation,  as  the  bestowers  of  the  imperial  dignity, 
but  tended  to  countenance  the  feeling,  then  growing,  in 
the  public  mind,  which  ultimately  led  men  to  regard 
the  papal  see  as  the  legitimate  disposer  of  all  the 
thrones  and  dignities  of  earth.  The  feudal  ideas  which 
were  now  spreading  themselves  over  Europe  accus- 
tomed mankind  to  a  gradation  of  authorities  arising  in 
progressive  stages  above  each  other ;  each  in  its  place 
commanding  that  below  it  and  obeying  that  above  it. 
The  small  landholder  held  his  property  under  a  lord 
who  was  in  some  sense  his  immediate  sovereign ;  that 
lord  again  was  in  his  turn  the  vassal  to  a  greater  baron ; 
the  baron  owed  a  species  of  allegiance  to  the  duke  or 
margrave  of  the  province ;  and  it  was  this  last  digni- 
taiy  alone  who  owed  the  undivided  duties  of  a  subject  to 
the  crown.  To  minds  familiar  with  this  state  of  things, 
the  exaltation  of  one  throne  in  Western  Europe  to 
pre-eminent  dignity,  would  seem, — even  independently 
of  recollections  of  the  past, — like  the  exaltation  of  its 
occupant  to  a  kind  of  paramount  lordship  over  other 
sovereigns ;  a  vague  and  shadowy  suzerainty,  but 
one  which  harmonized  too  well  with  the  ecclesiastical 
supremacy  already  ascribed  by  the  Western  Church  to 
one  paramount  head,  not  to  find  a  place,  in  the  current 
creed  of  the  day,  by  its  side.  And,  when  this  had 
become  the  case,  the  pope,  in  placing  the  diadem  upon 
the  imperial  brow,  appeared  to  the  general  apprehension 
as  the  dispenser,  not  of  one  monarchy  alone,  but  of 
the  united  sovereignties, — ^the  collective  dignities, — of 
Western  Europe,  represented  by  their  head. 

13 
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Under  these  circumstances,  we  find  that  the  powerful 
Hugh  Capet,  founder  of  the  dynastj  which  has  ruled 
France  from  his  days  to  our  own,  having  procured, 
through  his  prelates,  the  deposition  of  a  Rhemish 
archbishop,  was  so  anxious  to  conciliate  John  XV.  and 
to  procure  his  sanction  to  the  measure,  that,  in  an 
epistle  to  the  pontifi^,  in  which  he  assured  him  that  no 
step  had  been  taken  in  violation  of  his  apostolic  pre- 
rogative, the  king  offered  to  proceed  to  Grenoble,  and,  if 
John  would  agree  to  meet  him  there,  to  receive  him 
with  all  honour,  and  to  submit  the  case  in  question  to 
his  authoritative  decision '. 

During  the  same  pontificate  it  is,  that  the  first 
recorded  instance  occurs,  of  the  practice,  afterwards  so 
frequent,  of  canonization  by  the  authority  of  a  pope 
and  council  of  the  Roman  province.  John  XV.,  in 
993,  added  to  the  saintly  calendar  the  name  of  Ulrich 
bishop  of  Augsburg,  who  had  died  in  973  \  thus  acting, 
as  he  expressed  it,  ^^  by  the  authority  of  the  blessed 
Peter,  prince  of  Apostles,"  and  exerting  a  new  species 
of  prerogative,  as  the  one  visible  head  of  the  commu- 
nity of  the  faithful,  the  ^  bishop  of  the  holy  Roman 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church '." 

And  though,  notwithstanding  the  humble  tone  as- 
sumed by  Hugh  Capet,  John  was  not,  it  should  seem, 
able  to  settle  to  his  entire  satisfaction  the  business  of 
the  Rhemish  archbishop,  on  which  that  monarch  had 
addressed  him ;  yet  the  general  deference  of  France  to 
the  papal  authority  was  strikingly  displayed  in  the  fol* 
lowing  pontificate  of  Gregory  V.     Robert,  the  son  and 

'  Nihil  no8  contra  apostolatam  vestrum  egisse  scimus. — Hard, 
t.  vi.  pt.  i.  p.  730. 

*  Herman.  Contract.  '  Hard.  t.  vi.  pt.  i.  p.  727. 
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successor  of  Hugh  on  the  Gallic  throne,  had  married 
Bertha,  daughter  of  Conrad  king  of  Burgundy;  his 
union  with  whom  was  uncanonical,  both  on  the  ground 
of  consanguinity,  and  because  Robert  had  contracted 
what  the  Church  considered  a  spiritual  relationship  with 
Bertha,  by  having  undertaken  the  office  of  godfather  to 
one  of  her  children  by  her  former  husband.  Incensed 
by  this  gross  violation  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  Gre- 
gory, when  restored  to  Rome  by  the  arms  of  Otho  III. 
in  998,  ventured,  in  council,  to  declare  this  royal  mar- 
riage void ;  to  command  the  parties  who  had  contracted 
it  to  separate  from  each  other ;  and  to  declare  the  arch- 
bishop of  Tours,  who  had  celebrated  the  illegal  ceremony, 
as  well  as  all  the  bishops  who  had  countenanced  it  by 
their  presence,  excluded  from  the  communion  of  the 
Churchy  until  they  should  have  made  fitting  satisfaction  to 
the  apostolic  see  ^  The  haughty  prince  at  first  defied  the 
pontiff^  and  disobeyed  his  sentence ;  but  when  Gregory 
declared  him  excommunicate,  and  his  kingdom  under 
an  interdict  \ — the  first  instance  of  such  a  measure  in 
France, — the  scene  was  soon  changed.  The  astonished 
Robert  beheld  himself  deserted  by  all,  and  his  court 
converted  into  a  solitude.  Two  &ithful  domestics  alone 
remained  near  him,  to  minister  to  his  wants;  and  even 
these,  avoiding  his  touch  as  infected,  threw  every  plate 
and  vessel  out  of  which  he  had  eaten  or  drunk,  into  the 
fire  \  Under  these  circumstances  the  king  felt  that  he 
had  no  course  left  but  submission  ;  he  dismissed  Bertha 
from  his  arms,  and  obtained,  by  his  humiliation,  the 
pardon  of  the  apostolic  see. 

*  Harduin.  t.  vi.  pt.  i.  p.  756. 

'  Hist.  Franc.  Fragm.  ex  veteri  exemplar!  Floriacensi,  apud  Du- 
chesne, t  iy.  p.  85. 
'  Damiani  lib.  ii.  ep.  xv.  ad  Desiderium. 
VOL.   I.  H 
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In  the  attainment  of  a  result  so  important  to  the 
power  of  that  see,  Gregory  V .  was,  no  doubt,  materially 
aided  by  the  indignant  feeling,  which  the  king^s  conduct, 
opposed  as  it  was  to  recognised  and  respected  laws,  had 
excited  in  the  minds  of  his  subjects.  He  was,  more- 
over, encouraged  to  strike  the  blow  by  the  countenance 
and  support  of  his  patron  Otho  III.,  who  was  present 
at  his  Roman  council,  and  approved  of  its  decrees.  And 
when  we  take  this  last  circumstance  into  consideration, 
the  proceeding,  viewed  as  a  whole,  may  be  thought  to 
indicate  alike  the  maturity  of  the  system,  which  con- 
centrated the  general  Church's  power  of  discipline  in 
one  pontiff's  hands,  and  the  danger,  to  which  that 
system  had  now  given  birth,  that  such  a  pontiff  himself 
might  be  made,  by  circumstances,  the  creature  of  a 
secular  sovereign,  and  thus  in  effect  transfer  the  whole 
spiritual  government  of  the  Church,  into  hands  which 
bore  no  apostolical  commission  to  administer  it. 

Upon  the  death,  however,  of  Otho  III.,  and  the  extinc- 
tion, in  his  person,  of  the  imperial  Saxon  line,  that  danger 
might  seem,  for  a  while,  to  disappear.  The  nobles  of 
Germany,  on  that  event,  elected  to  their  vacant  throne  a 
Bavarian  prince,  Henry  II. '  But,  though  they  intended 
that  this  election  should  virtually  confer  the  Italian 
and  imperial  crowns,  as  well  as  that  of  their  own  coun- 
try, the  Italians,  discontented  with  their  vassalage  to 
a  foreign  people,  conceived  that  the  juncture  presented 
a  favourable  opportunity  for  the  recovery  of  their 
national  independence.  They  selected,  consequently, 
as  their  king,  one  Ardoin,  marquis  of  Ivrea;  and, 
though  their  nominee  was  not  able  to  stand  in  the 
field  against  Henry,  when  the  latter  advanced  to 

*  Herman.  Contract 
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and  there  received  the  iron  crown*— 15th  May,  1004, — 
from  the  hands  of  the  archbishop  of  Milan ;  yet,  as  the 
German  monarch  was  soon  recalled  across  the  Alps, 
and  detained  some  years  on  their  northern  side,  by 
diflSculties    arising    from    the    novelty    of   his   regal 
power,  Ardoin  was  enabled  to  maintain,  during  that 
time,  a  precarious  dominion  in  northern  Italy.     Rome 
was  therefore  severed,  for  a  season,  from  all  direct  com- 
munication with  the  German  sovereigns.      But  the 
papacy,  long  used  to  lean  for  support  on  their  imperial 
sceptre,  had  now,  if  we  may  so  speak,  no  substantive 
power  of  its  own.     The  aristocratic  and  democratic 
fiEU^tions,  whom  the  authority  of  the  Othos  had  often 
&iled   to  keep   down,   now  that  this  authority  was 
removed,  were  controlled  by  their  mutual  rivalry  alone. 
Sylvester  11.  died  in  1003,  the  year  following  that  of 
the  last  Otho's  decease ;  and  the  three  following  popes, 
JohnXVI.,— June  1003,— John  XVII.,— Dec.  1003,— 
and  Sergius  IV., — 1009, — were  the  qreatures  and  nomi* 
nees  of  such  nobles  or  popular  leaders,  as  could  obtain  in 
turn  a  momentary  preponderance  in  the  distracted  city. 
Benedict  VIII.,  the  successor  of  Sergius,  was  elected  in 
1012,  through  the  influence  of  the  family  of  the  counts 
of  Tnsculum,  with  which  he  was  connected, — a  family 
which«  as  it  was   pre-eminent  in   power  among  the 
Roman  aristocracy,  had  already  exercised  on  many  occa- 
sions a  preponderating  influence  over  the  papal  elec- 
tions, and  now  attained  the  power,  which  it  for  some 
time  maintained,  of  virtual  nomination.     The  Romans, 
it  is  true,  indignant  at  its  domination,  and  disliking  its 
nominee,  rose  against  Benedict  in  the  year  following  that 
of  his  election,  and  compelled  him  to  fly  from  the  city ; 

*  Herman.  Contract. 
H   2 
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while  a  more  popular  ecclesiastic,  Gregory  by  name, 
was  installed  in  his  room.  But  Henry  11.,  having  sur- 
mounted his  diflSculties  in  Germany,  was  now  prepared  to 
move  once  more  into  Italy.  Applied  to  by  the  fugitive 
Benedict  for  assistance,  he  gladly  embraced  the  oppor- 
tunity of  strengthening  his  interest  at  Rome,  by  the 
alliance  of  a  party,  so  powerful  there  as  was  the  house 
of  Tusculum.  Triumphant  over  his  rival  Ardoin,  he 
appeared  with  his  army  before  Rome,  where  he  found 
all  opposition  fall  before  him,  and  received  the  imperial 
crown,  from  the  hands  of  the  pontiff  whom  he  had 
restored,  on  the  14th  of  February  1014^  And,  as 
Ardoin,  shortly  after  this  event,  was  induced  by  ill 
health  to  retire  into  a  monastery,  Henry's  title  contin- 
ued undisputed  in  Italy  during  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
notwithstanding  the  general  repugnance  of  the  Italians 
to  a  German  master.  As,  however,  he  was  compelled 
to  pass  the  greater  part  of  his  reign  to  the  northward 
of  the  Alps,  his  authority,  in  his  southern  kingdom,  was 
but  imperfectly  obeyed;  and,  in  Rome  itself,  he  was 
only  strong  in  the  power  of  his  aristocratic  allies, 
the  chiefs  of  the  family  of  Tusculum.  With  pontifical 
elections  he  had  no  opportunity,  subsequently  to  bis 
coronation,  of  interfering,  as  he  and  Benedict  VIII. 
died  within  a  few  days  of  each  other,  in  July  1024^ 
On  the  death  of  the  latter,  the  partizans  of  the  Tusculan 
family,  secured,  by  the  vacancy  of  the  imperial  throne, 
from  monarchical  interference,  and  superior  to  opposition 
from  any  other  quarter,  procured  the  election  of  the 
deceased  pontiff's  brother,  who  already  bore  the  titles 
of  duke  and  senator  of  Rome,  and  who  assumed,  as 

'  Herman.  Contract.  Sigeb.  Gemblac.         '  Herman.  Contract. 
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pope,  the  name  of  John  XVIII.'  The  election  is  said 
to  have  been  compassed  by  bribery  and  other  unjustifi- 
able means ;  a  statement,  which  the  character  of  the 
fiamily  in  question,  and  of  the  object  of  their  choice, 
renders  too  probable.  John,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
the  nature  of  his  former  titles,  was  a  layman  to  the  day 
of  his  papal  consecration ' ;  and  so  little  did  he,  after 
that  event,  regard  either  the  obligations  of  his  new 
character,  or  the  dignity  of  the  see  over  which  he  had 
been  chosen  to  preside,  that  he  expressed  his  readiness, 
in  consideration  of  a  large  sum  of  money  to  be  remitted 
to  him  by  the  Greek  Emperor  Basil,  to  recognise  the 
right  of  the  Grecian  Patriarch  to  the  title  of  oecumenic, 
or  universal,  bishop;  a  title  against  which,  from  the 
time  of  its  assumption  by  their  Eastern  brethren,  the 
popes  had  not  ceased  to  protest ;  and  which  they  could 
not,  indeed,  have  admitted,  without  acquiescing  in  the 
degradation  of  their  own  see  to  a  secondary  and  de- 
pendent rank  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  Church.  But 
the  fame  of  this  disgraceftil  transaction  had  no  sooner 
been  bruited  abroad,  than  the  universal  burst  of  indig- 
nation, which  it  excited  among  the  churchmen  of  the 
West,  prevented  the  profligate  pontiff  from  putting  his 
design  in  execution  \ 

The  Germans,  upon  the  death  of  Henry  II.,  who  left 
no  issue,  elected,  as  their  sovereign,  Conrad,  sumamed 

*  Herman.  Contract.  This  pontiff  is  also  styled  John  XVIII. 
by  Hardnin,  bat  there  is  some  uncertainty  respecting  his  proper 
nnmenJ  designation.  F.  Pagi  reckons  him  John  XIX.  and  Baronius 
John  XX. 

'  Largitione  pecuniae,  repentd  ex  laicali  ordine  neophytus  consti- 
tutus  praesul. ...  ex  laico,  (nefas  dictu,)  est  transformatus  in  Papam. 
Vid.  Baron.  Annal.  ad  ann.  et  Glaber  Rodulph. 

*  Hugo  Flaviniac. 
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the  Salic,  duke  of  Franconia,  a  prince  of  iUustrious 
descent,  but  small  possessions  ^  He  ascended  the 
throne  as  Conrad  II.',  and  became  the  progenitor  of 
that  line  of  sovereigns  which  filled  the  imperial  throne 
during  one  of  the  most  momentous  periods  in  the 
annals  of  the  Church  and  of  the  world.  For,  though  a 
powerful  party  in  Italy,  impatient  of  German  rule,  had 
upon  Henry  IL's  decease,  offered  their  crown  in  the  first 
place  to  Robert,  king  of  France,  and  then  to  William, 
duke  of  Aquitain,  yet  these  princes  both  shrunk  from  the 
precarious  dignity ;  and  the  malcontents  were  forced  to 
acquiesce  in  the  councils  of  those  of  their  countrymen 
who  had  deputed  to  the  Grennan  courts  Heribert,  the 
powerful  archbishop  of  Milan,  with  the  proffer  of  their 
crown  \  Conrad,  as  a  newly  elected  soToreign,  was 
surrounded  with  difficulties  in  his  own  country.  He 
contrived,  however,  to  lead  an  army  across  the  Alps  in 
1026;  he  received,  in  the  q>ring  of  that  year,  the 
Italian  crown,  at  Milan;  and  at  Easter,  in  the  year 
following,  that  of  the  empire  was  placed,  by  John 
XVIII.,  upon  his  head,  in  the  presence  of  the  great 
Canute,  king  of  England  and  Denmark  ^  and  of  Rudolf 
king  of  Burgundy,  with  the  former  of  which  sovereigns 
Conrad  concluded  a  treaty  for  the  marriage  of  his  son 


*  Wippo  de  vita  Chunradi  Salici.     Herman.  Contract. 

'  Of  Germany.  As  sovereign  of  Italy,  he  was  Conrad  I.  It  may 
be  as  well  to  mention  here,  that  throughout  this  work  the  German 
sovereigns  are  spoken  of  by  the  nnmerical  designations  which  they 
bore  in  Germany. 

'  Wippo  de  vita  Chunradi. 

^  Vid.  Cnutonis  Epistola  ad  Anglos,  ap.  Willielm.  Malmesburiens. 
de  Gestis  Reg.  Anglor.  lib.  ii.  c.  11. — Herman.  Contract. — ^Wippo. — 
Hard,  t  vi.  pt.  i.  p.  845. — Otton.  Frising.  Episc.  Chronic.  1.  iv« 
c.  29. 
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Henij,  afterwards  Henry  HI.,  with  the  Danish  prince's 
daughter  Cunelind. 

Conrad  the  Salic  was  a  prince  possessed  of  great 
abilities,  and  of  peculiar  tact  in  the  science  of  govern* 
ment.  The  smallness  of  hb  hereditary  possessions 
made  it  difficult  for  him  to  support  the  dignity  of  his 
crown ;  and  the  spirit  of  disorder,  which  prevailed  during 
his  reign  to  a  frightful  extent,  taxed,  to  the  utmost,  his 
prudence  and  his  energies.  But,  by  a  consistency  of 
plan,  and  by  a  happy  mixture  of  firmness  and  concili- 
ation in  conducting  the  struggles  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged, Conrad  surmounted  the  obstacles  before  him; 
be  secured,  in  spite  of  powerful  opponents,  the  establish- 
ment of  his  family  on  the  throne ;  and,  if  he  was  not 
able  to  appease  in  his  own  time,  those  troubles  which 
had  arisen  from  the  weakness  or  mismanagement  of 
former  governments,  he  laid  the  foundation  for  a  more 
orderly  organization  of  society,  by  his  labours  in  sys- 
tematizing and  perfecting  that  feudal  code,  which  had 
now  become,  as  it  were»  the  common  law  of  his  empire, 
but  which  received  through  him  the  precision  and  clear- 
ness of  statutary  legislation  K 

The  causes  in  which  the  system  of  fiefs  originated,  it 
is  not  necessary  here  to  discuss.  Whatever  these  may 
have  been,  it  is  evident  that  such  a  system  could  not 
long  exist  without  undergoing  a  considerable  modifica- 
tion of  its  original  spirit  and  character.  The  bond  of 
kindred,  or  the  moral  ties  of  gratitude  or  affection,  which 
in  its  origin  had  bound  individual  grantors  and  grantees 
of  land  to  each  other,  had  of  course  a  tendency  to  grow 

*  "  Erat  itaqae  Conradus  iste  armis  strenuus,  consilio  providus, 
apientia  florens,  peiitus  et  jure  civili  et  in  religione  Christian^ 
^otns."— Gotf.  Viterb.  ap.  Pistor.  Rerum  Germ.  SS.  t.  ii.  p.  331. 
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feebler  and  feebler  with  each  succeeding  generation* 
Superiors,  therefore,  as  time  went  on,  were  sometimes 
induced  to  treat  their  inferiors  in  feudal  relationship 
with  a  severity  and  oppression  unknown  in  the  infancy 
of  that  connexion.  And  while  the  system  was  tra- 
ditional and  unsettled,  the  lord  might,  if  he  so  pleased^ 
tyrannize  over  his  vassal,  by  demanding  of  him  unrea- 
sonable and  extraordinary  services,  and,  if  these  were 
refused,  deprive  him  of  his  fief  at  wilL  But  to  the 
growth  of  these  evils,  Conrad  the  Salic  strenuously 
opposed  himself.  Through  his  regulations,  first  in  Italy, 
and  then  elsewhere,  fiefs  of  the  ordinary  kind  were 
recognised  as  descending  from  father  to  son ;  the  ser- 
vices to  be  rendered  by  their  holders  were  defined,  and 
regulated  according  to  the  precedents  of  the  past ;  and 
the  lord  was  prohibited  from  either  demanding  more, 
or  expelling  his  vassal  from  his  land,  without  a  kind 
of  legal  process  and  conviction  of  guilt.  These  arrange- 
ments were  productive  both  of  security  to  the  subject, 
and  of  authority  to  the  crown.  The  empire,  under 
them,  assumed  a  more  regular  constitutional  organiza- 
tion ;  the  antagonist  powers,  if  we  may  so  call  them,  of 
society,  were  brought  into  a  species  of  contact  with 
each  other,  conducive  to  their  general  equilibrium ;  and 
Conrad  thus,  though  he  died,  in  1039^  in  the  midst  of 
wars  and  discord,  bequeathed  to  his  son,  Henry  III.,  the 
foundations  of  an  authority,  more  solid  than  had  been 
enjoyed  by  any  of  his  predecessors  upon  the  German 
throne. 

The  Church,  like  the  estates  of  secular  society,  acquired 
security  for  her  possessions  under  Conrad's  sway :  he 
saw,  in  the  baronial  importance  of  her  prelates  and 

*  Hemiiin.  Contract. — Lamb.  Scafnab. — Wippo. — Sigeb.  Gemblac. 
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abbots,  a  counterpoise  to  the  formidable  power  of  his 
unruly  secular  aristocracy;  and  he  therefore  willingly 
enriched  them,  by  distributing  among  them  the  lands 
which  during  his  reign,  through  the  attainder  of  their 
holders,  became  forfeited  to  his  crown.  But  it  was, 
unfortunately,  too  exclusively  as  a  political  body,  that 
he  contemplated  the  holy  institution ;  and  amid  the 
straits  to  which  he  was  reduced  by  the  smallness  of 
his  revenues,  he  was  induced  so  far  to  forget  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  pastoral  mission,  as  habitually  to  receive 
pecuniary  presents  of  considerable  value  from  those 
whom  he  selected  for  vacant  sees  or  abbeys,  thus 
sanctioning  and  extending,  by  his  example,  the  baleftii 
practice  of  that  unhallowed  traffic  by  which  the  Church 
had  been  so  long  polluted,  and  which  the  enactments 
of  councils,  and  the  indignant  denunciations  of  indi- 
vidual prelates,  had  in  vain  sought  to  put  down,  from 
the  days  of  Charlemagne  to  his  own. 

The  policy,  therefore,  of  this  able  monarch,  tended 
not  only  to  strengthen  and  consolidate  the  feudal 
system  in  general,  and  the  power  of  the  feudal  monarch 
in  particular,  but  also  to  incorporate,  or, — ^if  the  ex- 
pression may  be  allowed, — to  melt,  the  Church  into  that 
system,  so  as  to  render  her  an  essential  and  inseparable 
portion  of  it,- — to  subject  her  to  all  its  laws, — ^and  to 
associate  her  in  all  its  destinies ; — a  process  rendered 
the  more  easy  of  accomplishment^  by  that  forgetfulness 
of  her  real  nature  and  spiritual  prerogatives  which  was 
induced  in  men's  minds  by  the  constant  spectacle  of  an 
unholy  traffic  in  her  sacred  offices.  And  in  succeeding 
to  his  Other's  power,  Henry  III.,  as  though  by  necessity, 
succeeded  also  to  the  task  of  working  out  these  tenden- 
cies in  practice,  and  of  completing  and  filling  up  the 
^owy  outlines  which  Conrad  had  imperfectly  traced. 
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It  is,  consequently,  by  the  accession  of  the  fonner  of 
these  princes  to  power,  that  a  definite  form  may  be 
considered  to  have  been  given  to  that  great  contest 
which  will  form  the  principal  subject  of  the  following 
pages.  The  whole  history,  indeed,  of  the  imperial 
Franconian  line  is  that  of  one  long  struggle  between 
the  Western  Church,  as  represented  by  the  papacy,  and 
the  principle  of  a  feudal  classification  of  society, which,  as 
maintained  by  Conrad  and  his  descendants,  threatened 
to  reduce  her  to  the  state  of  a  merely  human  and  sub- 
ordinate institution.  On  the  importance  and  results  of 
that  contest  it  were  premature  here  to  dilate.  Its 
general  nature  has  been  thus  briefly  alluded  to,  in  order 
that,  as  the  narration  proceeds,  it  may  be  seen  to  what 
the  course  of  events  from  this  time  was  tending,  and 
what  was  the  bearing  of  each  occurrence^  on  the 
development  of  that  approaching  crisis,  which  was 
destined  definitively  to  fix  the  position  of  the  Church 
in  feudal  Europe. 


BOOK  I.— CHAPTER  IH. 
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OBBOOAT  TI. — ELBCnONy  BT  AN  0PP08I1B  PABTT,  OF  A  PBSLATB  WHO  AJ9BUME8  THB 
HAXE  OF  STLYXSrVR  III. — BBNBDICI  RBIfBWS  BIS  CLAIMS— OBMBBAL  SCANDAL 
KXCITKD  BT  THBSB  PBOCBBDINOS — HBNBT  III.  MABCHBS  INTO  ITALT^  DBP0BB8 
OE  BZPBL8  TBB  BITAL  FBETBNDEBSy  AND  NOMINATES  CLBMXNT  II.  TO  THB 
PAPAL  CBAIH — COBONATION  OF  HBNBT,  AS  BMPBROR,  BT  THB  PONTIFF  THUS 
CBOSBN — COUNCIL  OF  CLEMENT  II.  AGAINST  SIMONT — HBNBT  &ETUBNS  TO 
6KBMANT. 


With  the  internal  affidrs  of  Rome,  or  of  her  Church, 
Conrad  the  Salic,  engaged  as  he  was  in  other  parts  of 
his  empire,  had  little  opportunity  directly  to  interfere. 
And  his  son  Henry  was,  for  several  years  after  his 
accession,  too  much  occupied  in  Germany,  to  cross  the 
Alps  in  quest  of  the  imperial  diadem.  The  imperious 
and  Ucentious  house  of  Tusculum,  therefore,  continued 
to  control  hoth  the  city  and  the  papacy  with  an 
arbitrary  sway.  And  upon  the  death  of  John  XVIII., 
in  1033,  so  little  regard  did  his  brother,  the  head  of 
that  potent  fiEunily,  deem  it  necessary  to  pay  to  appear- 
ances, that  he  directed  the  election  and  consecration  of 
his  son  Theophylact' ;  a  boy  not  more,  according  to  some 
aathorities,  than  ten  or  twelve  years  old'.  The  unhappy 
jOQth  was  consecrated  under  the  name  of  Benedict  IX. 

'  Hensan.  Contract. 

*  Paer  ferine  decennis. — Glaber  ap.  F.  Pagi  Breviar.  t.  i.  p.  500. 
OidinatuB  quidam  puer  annomm  circiter  duodecim  contra  j us,  fasque, 
quern    scilicet    sola    pecunia    auri  et  argenti   plus  commendavit, 
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and  soon  exemplified  the  unfitness  of  the  selection  by 
the  giddy  and  precipitous  manner  in  which,  as  soon  as 
his  years  admitted  it,  he  plunged  into  every  species  of 
debauchery  and  crime.  The  disgust  excited  by  bis 
proceedings  grew  at  length  too  general  to  be  controlled 
by  the  interest  or  authority  of  his  &mily ;  and  the 
Romans,  in  1 038,  drove  the  young  pope  from  his  see. 
The  emperor  Conrad,  however,  was  then  in  Italy,  and 
still  anxious  for  the  maintenance  of  friendly  relations 
between  the  Tusculan  bouse  and  himself.  He  there- 
fore marched  upon  Rome,  a  city  which  he  had  not 
visited  since  the  period  of  his  coronation ;  and  Benedict 
was  restored.  But  the  unfortunate  man  failed  to  profit 
by  the  warning  thus  given  him,  continuing  to  disgrace 
his  pontificate  with  every  species  of  crimed  and 
familiarizing  himself,  it  is  said,  even  with  adultery  and 
murder '.  And  at  length,  as  if  determined  to  outrage 
public  feeling  to  the  utmost,  he  had  the  madness  to 
think  of  marrying  bis  first-cousin,  the  daughter  of  a 
nobleman  named  Gerard  de  Saxo.  The  father,  when 
the  project  was  communicated  to  him,  at  once  declared  it 
impracticable,  except  upon  the  condition  that  Benedict 
would,  in  the  first  instance,  resign  the  popedom ;  in 
which  event  Gerard  hoped  that  the  power  of  papal 
nomination  might  be  wrested  from  the  Tusculan  family, 
and  frdl  into  the  hands  of  himself  and  the  party  among 


qoam  aBtaa  ant  sancdtas.  Ibid.  But  respecting  this  extreme  youth, 
or  rather  childhood,  of  Benedict  IX.  when  appointed,  there  seems  to 
exist  some  doubt*  There  is,  unhappily,  none  with  respect  to  the 
infamy  of  his  subsequent  conduct. 

'  Cujus  vita  qnam  turpis,  quam  foeda,  quamque  execranda  exti- 
terit,  horresco  referre. — ^Victor  III.  dialog. 

'  Post  multa  turpia  adtdteria  et  homicidia  manibus  suis  perpe* 
trata,  postremo&c. — Bonizo,  ap.  (£fel.  t.  ii.  p.  801. 
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the  nobles  to  which  he  belonged.  But  in  this  he  was 
disappointed.  Benedict,  intent  on  accomplishing  his 
marriage,  was  prepared  to  relinquish  his  dignity;  but 
instead  of  abandoning  it  to  the  &ction  of  his  intended 
father-in-law,  he  entered  into  communication  with  the 
archpriest  of  Rome  by  name  John  Gratianus,  who  ex- 
pressed himself  ready  to  give  him  a  large  sum  if  he 
would  declare  himself  unworthy  of  the  pontificate,  and 
abdicate  it.  Gratianus  was  a  man  who,  in  those  bad 
times,  was  considered  more  than  ordinarily  religious ' : 
he  had  lived  free  from  the  gross  vices  by  which  the 
clergy  were  too  generally  disgraced ;  but  he  had  availed 
himself  of  the  high  repute  which  this  circumstance  had 
procured  him,  to  amass  sufficient  money  for  the  scheme 
which  he  now  attempted, — ^a  scheme  which,  if  we  give 
him  credit  for  purity  of  intention,  betokens  unques- 
tionably the  grossest  ignorance  of  the  limits  of  sa- 
cerdotal duty.  This  was,  to  exalt  himself  to  the 
papacy,  and,  in  so  doing,  to  assert,  in  opposition  to  the 
aristocracy,  the  long  dormant  right  of  the  Roman  clergy 
and  people  to  a  free  election  of  their  spiritual  pastor. 
He  persuaded  Benedict,  therefore,  not  indeed  to  resign 
professedly  in  his  favour,  but  to  resign  at  a  time  in 
which,  having  employed  the  remainder  of  his  treasure 
in  purchasing  the  support  of  influential  Romans,  he 
was  tolerably  sure  of  being  elected  to  succeed  him. 
This  took  place  accordingly;  and  Benedict,  in  1044, 
having  received  the  stipulated  price  \  consecrated  with 
his  own  hands  his  successor,  by  the  name  of  Gregory  VI. 


*  Qui  tunc  magni  merit!  putabatur. — Bonizo,  I.  c.     Qui  tunc  in 
ttrbe  reltgiosior  caeteris  clericis  videbatur. — Victor  III.  dial.  iii. 

*  Quia,  voluptati  deditus,  ut  Epicurus  magis  quam  ut  pontifex 
Tivere  malebat. — Victor  III.  dial. 
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But  Gerard  and  his  party,  indignant  at  this  frustra- 
tion of  their  hopes,  refused  to  acknowledge  the  trans- 
action ;  and  on  the  assumption  that  the  papal  chair  wsa 
vacant,  nominated  to  it  John,  bishop  of  Sabina»  who 
gave  them  a  considerable  sum  for  his  elevation,  and 
who  assumed  the  name  of  Sylvester  III.^  The  power, 
however,  of  the  house  of  Tusculum  was  still  formidable. 
Benedict,  finding  his  intended  spouse  withheld  from  him, 
and  not  feeling  himself  bound  in  honour  by  his  bargain 
with  Gratianus,  after  an  absence  of  three  months,  re- 
appeared in  Rome  and  asserted  his  former  pretensions. 
But  though  he  succeeded  in  occupying  the  Lateran 
palace,  he  was  not  able  to  drive  either  of  his  competi- 
tors entirely  out  of  the  city.  The  world,  therefore^ 
beheld  for  some  time  the  shameful  spectacle  of  three 
self-styled  Popes,  opposed  to  each  other,  living  at  the 
same  time  in  different  palaces,  and  officiating  at  differ- 
ent altars  of  the  papal  city :  Benedict  performing  the 
sacred  functions  of  his  office  in  the  Lateran ;  Gregory 
in  St.  Peter's ;  and  Sylvester  in  the  Church  of  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore.  The  degradation  of  the  once  hon- 
oured chair  of  the  Apostle  had  now  reached  its  climax. 
The  scandal  of  these  proceedings  excited  a  general  cry 
of  indignation ;  and  as  the  corruption  and  disorganiza- 
tion of  all  classes  of  Roman  society  seemed  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  any  reform  originating  at  home,  the 
eyes  of  many  were  wistfully  turned  towards  Germany, 
as  the  only  quarter  from  which  a  remedy  for  these 
dreadful  evils  could  be  looked  for '. 

Averse  as  the  Romans  usually,  and  naturally,  were  to 
Teutonic  control,  the  name  of  the  young  and  energetic 
Henry  III.,  who  now  filled  his  father  Conrad's  throne, 

^  Bonizo,  1.  c.  *  Bonizo. 
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became  familiar  in  their  mouths  as  that  of  a  desired 
and  expected  deliverer;  and  in  a  rhythmical  saying 
which  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  he  was  implored 
to  come,  and,  as  the  vicegerent  of  the  Almighty,  to  an- 
nul the  unnatural  union  which  connected  three  hus- 
bands with  a  single  bride  ^ 

But  the  monarch  thus  appealed  to  was  occupied  by 
wars  with  revolted  nobles  or  neighbouring  nations,  and 
unable,  during  the  year  1045,  to  attempt  an  expe- 
dition into  Italy.  The  fiactions,  therefore,  continued 
to  rage  in  the  distracted  city  of  St.  Peter ;  and  though 
that  of  Gregory,  after  some  little  time,  seemed  to  pre- 
ponderate over  its  antagonists,  yet  its  chief  found 
bimself  compelled  to  propitiate  his  rival  Benedict  by 
permitting  him  to  retain  that  portion  of  the  papal 
revenues  which  was  derived  from  England'.  And 
through  this  circumstance,  as  well  as  the  further 
diminution  of  the  income  of  the  see  which  resulted 
from  the  opposition  of  Sylvester,  and  the  general 
results  of  the  struggle,  Gregory  found  his  pecuniary 
resources  miserably  inadequate  to  the  preservation 
either  of  dignity  in  his  government  or  of  order  in  the 
city  ^     No  pilgrim  could  now  approach  the  apostolic 

'  Una  Sunamids  nupsit  tribus  maritis, 
Rex  Henrice,  Omnipotentis  vice, 
Solve  connubium  triforme  dubium. 

Vid.  Annalista  Saxo  ad  ann. 
'  Otto  Friaingens.  vi.  c.  32.     This  historian,  not  a  contemporary 
one,  la  evidently  in  error  in  describing  the  Archpriest  John  and 
Gregory  VI.  as  different  persons. — ^Vid.  F.  Pagi  Breviar.  t.  i.  p, 
504. 

'  Pneter  panca  oppida  vicina,  et  oblationes  fidelium,  pene  nihil 
^berety  quo  se  sustentaret — Willielm.  Malmesb.  de  gestis  regum» 
Hb.  n.  c.  13. 
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threshold  without  fear  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
robbers  and  murderers  who  infested  the  city  and  its 
neighbourhood  ' ;  and  Gregory,  to  subdue  and  chastise 
them,  found  it  necessarj,  not  only  to  maintain  a  stand- 
ing body  of  troops,  but  repeatedly  to  put  himself  at 
their  head,  and  to  proceed  in  person  to  the  capture  or 
the  slaughter  of  these  outrageous  offenders.     He  first 
expelled  them  from  the  sacred  limits  of  St.  Peter's ; 
then  carried  his  arms  further,  and  cleared  the  neigh- 
bouring towns  and  roads  from  their  marauding  bands  % 
And  when  the  incongruity  of  these  warlike  proceedings 
with  the  sacred  duties  of  the  pontifical  oflSce  raised  an 
outcry  against  him,  his  partizans  met  it  by  the  singular 
expedient  of  supplying  him  with  a  coadjutor,  in  the 
person  of  Laurence,  Archbishop  of  Amalfi ;  a  prelate 
who  for  his  assertion  and  enforcement  of  ecclesiastical 
prerogative  and  discipline,  had  been  banished  from  his 
archbishopric  \  by  Guaimar,  prince  of  the  city.     Lau- 
rence, it  was  agreed,  should  officiate  for  the  pontiff  in 
the  oflSces  of  the  Church,  and  should  carry  on  the 
general  business  of  the  papal  government,  while  his 
principal  might  still  devote  himself  to  his  active,  but 
unpriestly,  labours  in  the  armed  enforcement  of  public 
tranquillity.     Such  an  arrangement,  as  Gregory  was  an 
unlettered  man,  probably  suited  him  better  than  would 
have  done  a  partition  of  duties  of  an  opposite  kind. 
TVliile,  by  the  nomination  of  the  archbishop,  those  of 
Gregory's  partizans  who  were  anxious  for  a  reform  of 

'  In  medio  foro  ucarii  vagabantur  .  •  .  Super  ipsa  corpora  aposto- 
lorum  et  martymm,  supra  sacra  altaria,  gladii  nudabantor,  et  obla- 
tiones  accedentiam  viz  dum  appositae  de  manibus  abripiebantur. — 
Will.  Malmesb.  I.  c. 

'  WilL  Malmesb.  1.  c. 

'  Uglielli  Italia  Sacra,  t.  vii.  p.  195.  edit.  Colet. 
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the  Church,  secured  the  services  of  a  strict  and  able 
prelate  toward  the  accomplishment  of  their  designs  K 

For  unlettered  as  he  was,  and  unworthy  as  had  been 
the  mode  of  his  exaltation,  Gregory  VI.  seems  to  have 
been  supported  against  his  rivals  by  whatever  of  high 
feeling  or  catholic  principle  yet  existed  in  the  papal 
city.  A  school  was  now  growing  up,  at  Rome  and  else- 
where, of  men  who,  disgusted  with  the  outrageous  cor- 
ruptions of  the  Church,  pined  for  her  reformation ;  and 
who,  at  the  same  time,  felt  that  such  reformation,  to  be 
essential  and  permanent,  must  be  connected  with  her 
liberation  from  the  thraldom  in  which  she  had  long 
been  held  to  regal  or  aristocratical  power.  The  supreme 
fonctions  of  her  internal  government  having  become, — 
as  though  by  the  general  consent  of  the  collective  epi- 
scopacy of  the  West, — entrusted  to  the  pope,  they  saw 
that  the  vigour  of  her  administration  must  be  crippled 
throughout,  if  the  pontiff  continued  either  the  depend- 
ent nominee  of  a  Grerman  monarch,  or  the  creature  of 
a  Tusculan  count.  They  beheld  the  spirit  of  feudalism 
gradually  drawing  the  hierarchies  of  the  different 
nations  of  Europe  more  and  more  into  its  system,  and 
confounding  their  spiritual  character  with  the  secu- 
larities  around  them.  And  they  could  not  but  regard, 
under  existing  circumstances,  the  interference  of 
Henry,  as  an  event  likely  to  consolidate  that  system, 
by  subjecting  the  papacy  to  a  thraldom  more  complete 
than  it  had  at  any  preceding  period  experienced. 
When,  therefore,  Gregory  VI.,  under  the  most  un- 


^  Laurentius,  Amalfitanae  sedis  archiepiscopus,  qui  potens  in 
litteris  ac  biglossus,  Grssce  noverat  et  Latin e,  et,  quod  long^  prse- 
^ntias  est,  laudabilis  vitse  claritate  pollebat. — Petr.  Damian.  in 
TiU  S.  Odilonia. 
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propitious  circumstances,  had  succeeded  in  restoring  the 
appearance,  if  not  the  substance,  of  a  canonical  election 
by  the  Roman  clergy  and  people,  he  had  drawn  these  re- 
formers, by  a  strong  attraction,  to  his  side ;  as  in  the 
success  of  his  cause  had  become  involved  a  practical 
illustration  of  their  leading  principle.  His  competitors 
they  were,  on  all  accounts,  anxious  to  oppose ;  and  when, 
as  we  have  mentioned,  they  had  put  the  virtual  adminis- 
tration of  the  Church  into  the  hands  of  Laurence,  whom 
they  trusted  and  revered,  they  willingly  forgot  the  errors, 
the  ignorance,  and  the  simplicity,  of  her  nominal  gover- 
nor, and  endeavoured  to  persuade  themselves  that  his 
pontificate  would  prove  a  distinguished  era  of  eccle- 
siastical reform  ^ 

They  were,  however,  soon  awakened  from  the  dream 
in  which  they  thus  hastily  indulged.  Henry  HI.,  having 
at  length  satisfactorily  arranged  his  northern  affairs, 
prepared,  in  the  autumn  of  104(>,  for  an  expedition  into 
Italy. 

This  prince,  who  was  then  in  the  very  prime  of  life, 
having  been  bom  in  1016,  had  inherited  to  the  energy 
and  abilities,  as  well  as  the  sceptre,  of  his  father 
Conrad:  and  while  he  was  actuated  by  the  same 
general  principles  of  rectitude  by  which  that  father 
had  been  characterized,  he  was  able,  in  one  respect,  to 
resist  a  temptation,  to  which  Conrad,  from  the  difficulties 
of  his  position,  had  been  induced  to  yield.  In  no  single 
instance  is  the  fame  of  Henry  III.  obscured  by  the 
disgrace  of  simony.  To  that  unholy  practice,  the  young 
monarch,  from  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  displayed  a 
determined  opposition;  while  the  energy  of  his  cha^ 
racter,   and  the   strength   of  his   devotional  feelings, 

^  Vid.  Damiani  lib.  i.  ep.  i. 
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naturally  induced  him  to  rejoice  in  being  called  to  the 
part  of  a  reformer  of  the  Church.  Like  his  contem- 
poraries, he  was  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the 
episcopal  power  of  that  Church  was  by  divine  appoint* 
ment  mainly  concentrated  in  the  Roman  see ;  and  he 
therefore  felt  that  he  could  undertake  no  holier  task, 
than  the  liberation  of  that  see,  from  the  factions  which 
tyrannized  over,  and  the  corruptions  which  polluted  it. 

But  unfortunately,  alike  for  the  permanence  of  his 
improvements,  and  for  the  fiiture  destinies  of  his  own 
imperial  house,  Henry  undertook  this  task, — a  feudal 
monarch, — with  a  mind  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
feudalizing  system  of  his  father  and  of  the  day.  His 
own  sovereign  power  was  that  which  events  around 
him  were  conducing  to  render  the  sole  independent, 
substantive,  authority  in  the  political  constitution  of 
society.  All  grades  and  orders  of  civil  dignity  were, 
at  the  moment,  systematically  ranging  themselves  in 
relations  of  definite  subordination  around  the  steps  of 
the  imperial  throne,  and  deriving  from  those  relations 
a  principle  of  strength  and  permanency  unknown  to 
them  before.  And  the  Church  afforded,  in  her  outward 
circumstances,  no  indication,  that  the  formation  of  such 
relations  would  not,  in  her  case,  be  equally  beneficial. 
On  the  contrary,  the  principle  of  feudalism,  the  strong 
and  prevailing  principle  of  the  day,  seemed,  at  first 
sight,  to  hold  out  to  her  the  only  means  of  imme- 
diately and  eflSciently  coping  with  the  dangers  and 
difficulties  which  beset  her.  And,  this  being  the  case, 
the  sovereign  was  of  all  men  the  least  likely  to  open 
his  eyes  to  the  evils  probable  in  ftiture  to  result  from 
an  undue  exertion,  in  this  direction,  of  the  regal  pre- 
rogative. 

Henry  set  out,  therefore,  with  the  purpose, — it  would 

I  2 
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be  scarcely  fair  to  say,  the  intention, — of  making  the 
Church's  spiritual  governors  independent  of  every  other 
external  authority,  by  binding  them  in  close  dependence 
on  the  authority  of  his  central  throne.  Conscious  of  his 
good  intentions,  and  confident  in  his  power,  he  deemed 
that  he  should  thus  secure  moral  weight  to  their  author- 
ity,  and  energy  to  their  efforts,  for  carrying  into  effect 
the  reformation  which  he  desired;  and,  as  he  was 
prepared  scrupulously  to  avoid  all  violation  of  the  out- 
ward forms  and  decencies  of  ecclesiastical  independence, 
— as  he  showed,  by  his  consistent  practice,  a  deep  rever- 
ence for  the  majesty  of  the  Church  and  of  her  minis- 
ters',— he  probably  little  understood  the  real  nature  of 
the  precedent  which  he  was  setting; — little  dreamed, 
that,  by  his  measures  for  the  remedy  of  temporary  evils, 
he  was  founding  a  system  of  a  permanent  nature, — ^a 
system,  by  which  the  Church  which  he  revered  would 
ere  long  have  been  depressed  from  her  original  state 
of  substantive  existence,  into  that  of  a  mere  creature  and 
organ  of  the  secular  ruler ;  and  by  which,  therefore,  had 
it  been  destined  to  receive  consolidation,  she  would  have 
been  subjected  to  a  more  galling,  as  well  as  a  more  last- 
ing, degradation,  than  the  vices  or  follies  of  her  pastors, 
or  their  controllers,  had  ever  as  yet  brought  upon  her. 
Those  who,  as  we  shall  find  in  the  sequel,  protested 
against  that  system,  and  resisted  its  accomplishment, 
did  so  as  asserters  of  pontifical,  rather  than  of  episcopal, 
prerogative.  But,  however  unauthorized  the  steps  by 
which  the  Roman  Patriarch  had  become  the  sole  repre- 
sentative of  apostolic  power  in  the  West,  he  was,  de 
fiuiOi  such  a  representative  at  the  epoch  in  question ; 

^  Henricus  III.  Dnnqaam  insignia  regalia  sibi  pnesumpsit  im- 
poneie,  nisi  clam  confessionis  ac  poenitentis  ▼erberam  insaper  satis- 
&ctione,  licendam  a  quolibet  sacerdotum  supplieiter  mereretur. — 
Annonis  vitn,  c.  vi.  in  vita  SS.  a  Surio,  t.  vi. 
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and  might  consequently,  as  against  an  external  and 
intruding  power,  fight  with  honour  its  battles,  and 
assert  with  truth  its  rights.  The  power  of  the  papacy, 
with  all  its  defects,  was,  as  should  be  recollected,  itself 
episcopal.  The  internal  government  of  the  Church  was 
not,  by  the  Roman  Patriarch's  elevation,  taken  out 
of  that  sacred  body  in  which  the  Redeemer  had  placed 
it,  however  irregularly  within  that  body  it  had  come  to 
be  distributed ;  and  therefore  the  churchmen  of  the  day, 
in  contending  against  its  menaced  transference  from 
the  papal  chair  to  the  imperial  throne,  may  unquestion- 
ably be  considered  as  witnessing, — ^in  a  manner, — to 
the  truth,  and  asserting  the  legitimate  privileges  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  But  their  real  position  will  be  best 
explained  by  a  continuance  of  the  narration. 

Henry  III.  was  received  in  northern  Italy  by  the 
powerful  and  magnificent  Boniface,  Margrave  of 
Tuscany^  with  a  splendour  which  dazzled  and  surprised 
him.  In  Pavia,  he  held,  on  the  26th  of  October,  a 
council*,  which  was  attended  by  nine-and-thirty  of 
the  most  distinguished  bishops  of  Germany,  Italy, 
Burgundy,  and  France ;  with  whom  he  conferred  on  the 

'  Boni&ce  was  son  to  Tedaldo,  Count  of  Modena,  Reggio,  Mantua, 
and  other  places,  and  had  been  enfeoffed  with  the  duchy  and  roar- 
quisate  of  Tuscany  by  Conrad  the  Salic.  When  Henry  III.,  on 
his  Italian  expedition,  arrived  at  Mantua,  Albert,  the  Viscount,  or 
deputy,  of  Boniface  in  that  city,  presented  him  with  an  hundred 
horses,  and  two  hundred  birds  of  chace, — a  present,  which  naturally 
impressed  the  monarch  with  a  high  idea  of  the  magnificence  of  a 
noble,  whose  dependents  were  thus  wealthy.  Henry  subsequently 
invited  Albert  to  dine  at  the  royal  table ;  but  the  Viscount  excused 
himself^  saying,  that  even  his  own  master  had  never  honoured  him 
vith  such  an  invitation ;  nor  was  it  till  he  had  received  permission  from 
Boni&ce  to  do  so,  that  he  obeyed  the  royal  summons. — Vid.  Domnizo. 

^  Herman.  Contract. 
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State  of  the  pontificate,  with  a  view  to  the  deposition  of 
all  its  existing  claimants.  But  the  prelates  declared 
that  a  bishop,  and  much  more  a  pope,  could  not  be 
condemned  unheard ;  and  Henry  therefore  invited  Gre- 
gory VI.  to  join  him  in  northern  Italy.  This  simple  and 
ignorant  man*,  trusting  in  what  he  considered  the  purity 
of  his  intentions,  and  in  the  feeling  which  existed  in  the 
papal  city  in  his  favour,  unhesitatingly  set  out  for  the 
imperial  court;  and,  presenting  himself  before  Henry  at 
Piacenza,  was  received  by  the  king  with  all  honour  and 
distinction  ^.  Thence  he  proceeded,  with  the  monarch 
and  his  train,  to  Sutri,  a  town  about  thirty  miles  to  the 
north  of  Rome ;  where  Henry,  again  halting,  summoned 
a  council  around  him  ',  at  which  Gregory,  as  pope,  took 
the  'presiding  seat.  His  late  competitor  Benedict 
having  retired  and  abandoned  his  claim,  no  step,  with 
regard  to  him,  was  thought  necessary ;  but  Sylvester 
was  condemned  to  be  deprived  of  his  episcopal  and 
sacerdotal  rank,  and  to  be  confined  for  the  remainder 
of  his  life  within  the  walls  of  a  monastery  *.  And,  this 
having  been  done,  Gregory  hoped  that  he  should  him- 
self be  recognised  as  the  unquestioned  occupant  of  the 
papal  chair. 

But  the  designs  of  the  monarch  were  far  different ; 
he  intended  the  removal  of  all  from  power  in  Rome 
who  had  connected  themselves  with  the  disgraceful 
history  of  the  last  two  years.  A  difficulty,  how- 
ever, stood  in  his  way :  the  principles  of  the  false 
Isidore  were  now  universally  admitted;  and  accord- 
ing to  these,  the  pope,  being  himself  the  supreme 
judge    of  bishops  and    all   other   ecclesiastical  digni- 

*  Erat  enim  idiota  et  mirs  simplicitatis. — Vid.  Bonizo,  p.  801. 
'  Herman.  Contract.     Bonizo,  1.  c.  '   Herman.  Contract. 

*  Bonizo. 
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taries,  could  not  be  judged  by  them ;  and  Henry 
was  therefore  obliged  to  use  some  management  in 
compassing  his  object.  Under  his  auspices,  before  the 
council  of  Sutri  dissolved  itself,  the  following  scene  took 
place : — His  bishops,  the  cases  of  Gregory's  rivals  hav- 
ing been  disposed  of,  requested  the  pontiff  to  state,  for 
their  information,  the  circumstances  of  his  own  election 
to  the  papal  office ;  and  when  they  had  thus  drawn 
from  him  an  admission  of  the  unholy  traffic  by  which 
that  transaction  had  been  accomplished,  they  brought 
before  him  the  impropriety  of  his  conduct  in  a  manner 
80  glaring,  that  the  confounded  pontiff  at  length  ex- 
claimed, "  I  call  God  to  witness  that,  in  doing  what  I 
"  did,  I  hoped  to  obtain  the  forgiveness  of  my  sins  and 
"  the  grace  of  God.  But  now  that  I  see  the  snare 
"  into  which  the  enemy  has  entrapped  me,  tell  me 
"  what  I  must  do  ?"  The  bishops  having  thus  ob- 
tained their  point,  replied,  "Judge  thyself — condemn 
"  thyself  with  thy  own  mouth,— better  will  it  be  for 
"  thee  to  live,  like  the  holy  Peter,  poor  in  this  world  and 
*"  to  be  blest  in  another,  than  like  the  magician  Simon, 
**  whose  example  misled  thee,  to  shine  in  riches  here, 
"  and  to  receive  hereafter  the  sentence  of  condemna- 
**  tion  K"  And  the  penitent  Gregory,  in  obedience  to 
the  suggestion,  spoke  as  follows  : — "  I,  Gregory,  bishop, 
"servant  of  the  servants  of  God,  pronounce  that, 
"  on  account  of  the  shameful  trafficking,  the  heretical 
"  simony,  which  took  place  at  my  election,  I  am 
"  deprived  of  the  Roman  see.  Do  you  agree,"  he  con- 
cluded, "  to  this  ?"  "  We  acquiesce,"  was  the  reply, 
"  in  your  decision ' ;"  and  the  ex-pope  at  once  divested 
himself  of  the  insignia  of  pontifical  authority  '. 

*  Bonizo.  '  Bonizo.  *  Victor  iii.-  Dial.  lib.  iii. 
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His  path  being  thus  cleared  before  him,  Henry  pro- 
ceeded to  Rome.  The  resignation  of  Gregory,  which  his 
partizans  with  some  reason  considered  as  a  forced  one, 
excited  in  their  minds  a  strong  feeling  of  discontent. 
They  had  recognised  him  as  a  pope,  in  form  at  least, 
legitimately  elected  ;  to  him,  as  such,  they  had  pledged 
themselves  by  oaths  of  obedience ;  and  in  the  principle 
with  which  they  dentified  his  cause,  they  saw,  as 
they  imagined,  the  only  instrument  which  might  avail 
to  save  the  Church  from  the  impending  danger  of  an 
unqualified  thraldom. 

Those,  however,  to  whom  thoughts  like  these  sug- 
gested themselves,  were  but  few ;  and  the  cause  with 
which  they  connected  themselves  was  disgraced  by  too 
many  foul  stains,  to  permit  them  to  hope  for  any 
general  sympathy.  Nor,  however  universal  their  feel- 
ings might  have  been,  did  there  exist,  in  their  long  cor- 
rupted and  degraded  city,  sufficient  strength  for  any 
demonstration  in  opposition  to  the  German  sovereign's 
power.  Henry,  therefore,  entered  Rome,  unopposed,  on 
the  23rd  of  December  1046.  On  the  day  following,  he 
assembled  around  him,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  in 
addition  to  the  prelates  who  had  formed  his  council  at 
Sutri,  the  clergy  and  the  other  most  influential  per- 
sonages of  Rome;  and  bade  them  proceed,  in  his 
presence,  to  the  election  of  a  pontiff*.  This  task,  his 
audience,  as  he  probably  intended  and  expected,  de- 
clined, and  begged  him  to  accept,  with  the  dignity  of 
Patrician  of  Rome  \  the  office  of  selecting  their  future 

*  The  title  of  Patrician  was  originally  given  to  the  emperor's  de- 
puty and  representative  who  resided  in  the  papal  city.  But  during 
the  unquiet  times  of  which  we  have  heen  treating,  the  dignity  be- 
came in  great  measure  an  independent  one,  and  was  seized  at  differ- 
ent periods  hy  powerful  nobles  of  Rome  for  the  sake  of  its  privileges. 
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pastor.  He»  upon  this,  assumed  the  green  mantle,  the 
golden  circlet,  and  the  ring,  which  designated  the 
dignity  in  question;  and  then  taking  the  hand  of 
Saidger,  bishop  of  Bamberg,  who  had  accompanied 
him  from  Germany,  he  led  him  up  to  the  papal  chair, 
and  placed  him  there  to  receive  the  general  homage  of 
the  assembly  K 

It  was  alleged,  as  a  reason  for  this  elevation  of  a 
foreigner  to  the  Roman  see,  that  the  papal  city  con- 
tained at  the  time  no  persons  worthy  to  fill  that 
exalted  station '.  But,  however  this  might  have  been, 
Henry  was  of  course  glad  to  seize  any  pretext  for  con- 
firming his  control  over  the  Romans,  by  the  nomination, 
to  the  pontificate,  of  a  friend  and  countryman  of  his  own. 

The  pontiff,  thus  selected,  was  enthroned  on  the 
following  day,  the  Feast  of  the  Nativity,  under  the 
name  of  Clement  II. ;  and  immediately  afterwards  ex- 
ercised, for  the  first  time,  the  power  with  which  he  had 
been  invested,  by  placing  the  imperial  diadem  upon  the 
head  of  his  patron;  crowning  at  the  same  time,  as 
empress,  Henry's  second  consort,  Agnes,  the  daughter 
of  William,  Count  of  Poitiers  ^ 

Early  in  the  following  January*,  Clement  held,  in 

one  of  which  was  the  right  of  presiding  over  pontifical  elections. 
And  the  expedient  of  investing  the  emperor  himself  with  this,  appa- 
rently secondary,  dignity  seems  to  have  heen  adopted  on  various 
occasions,  as  a  mode  of  protecting  the  city  from  the  oppressions  of 
such  petty  tyrants  as  might  otherwise  usurp  it. 

*  Herman.  Contract. — Benzouis  Panegyric,  in  Henr.  III.  lib.  vii. 
c.  ii.  p.  1062,  in  Menckeuii  Script.  Rerum  Germ. 

*  Victor  iii.  dialog. — Leo  Ostiens.  in  Chronic.  Casinens. 

'  Herman.  Contract. — Annalista  Saxo. — ^Glaber.  Rodulph.  L  v. 
e.  i. — Chronograph.  Saxo. 

*  Circa  nonas  Jannarias.  Vid.  Clementis  II.  liter.  Synodic,  ap. 
Hard.  t.  vi  pt.  i.  p.  923. 
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Henry's  presence,  a  council,  in  which  the  emperor 
declared  his  determination  to  extirpate  the  detestable 
sin  of  simony  by  every  means  in  his  power.  The 
acts  of  this  assembly,  bearing  on  the  general  question 
of  reformation  of  manners,  no  longer  exist  in  an  official 
shape,  but  we  learn  the  tenor  of  one  of  its  decrees  from 
contemporary  authority ;  namely,  that  every  person  who 
had  been  admitted  to  orders  by  a  simoniacal  prelate, 
whom  he  knew  to  be  such  at  the  time  of  his  ordination, 
should  be  prevented  from  exercising  the  duties  of  his 
ecclesiastical  station,  until  he  should  have  atoned  for 
his  offence  by  a  penance  of  forty  days '.  And  with  the 
view  of  preventing,  for  the  future,  the  exercise  of  this 
unhallowed  traffic  in  the  highest  quarter,  and  of 
rendering  impracticable  those  nefarious  bargains  and 
sales  of  the  papacy  which  his  age  had  too  often  wit- 
nessed, and  of  which  the  notorious  venality  of  the 
Romans  rendered  the  recurrence  too  probable,  Henry 
exacted,  and  received  from  them,  the  solemn  pledge, 
that  the  elections  should  be  placed  for  the  future  under 
his  entire  control,  and  that  no  one  should  presume  to 
nominate  a  pastor  to  the  apostolic  see,  without  the 
previous  sanction  of  the  imperial  \  or,  as  it  should  per- 
haps be  said,  of  the  patrician,  authority  ^.  And  having 
thus  shown  himself  the  enemy  of  ecclesiastical  abuses, 
and  settled,  as  he  hoped,  the  government  of  the  Church 

*  Damian.  Opusc.  vi.  c.  35,  and  Hard.  t.  vi.  pt.  i.  p.  925.  Bonizo, 
p.  802. 

'  Ut  ad  ejus  nutum  sancta  Roxnana  Ecclesia  nunc  ordinetur, 
ac  prseter  ejus  auctoritatem  apostolicae  sedi  nemo  prorsua  eligat 
sacerdotem. — Damian.  Opusc.  vi.  c.  36. 

'  Henricus  imperator,  factus  est  patricius  Romanoram,  a  qoibus 
accepit  in  electione  super  ordinando  pontifice  prineipatum. — Damian. 
in  Concil.  Osbor.  ap.  Hard.  t.  vi.  pt.  i.  p.  1123. 
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on  a  safe  and  permanent  footing,  he  quitted  the  papal 
city,  and  having  in  the  first  place  attended  to  some 
matters  which  required  bis  attention  in  southern  Italy, 
returned  across  the  Alps  to  his  native  country ;  carry- 
ing with  him  into  banishment  the  deposed  Gregory  VI., 
together,  it  would  seem,  with  some  of  his  more  active 
supporters  ^ 

This  last  measure  may  be  considered  indicative  of  a 
consciousness,  on  Henry's  part,  that  a  party,  possessed  of 
some  weight  in  Rome,  had  been  offended  by  his  recent 
demeanour,  and  was  yet  disposed  to  assert  the  deprived 
pontiff's  cause.  But  what  the  strength  of  that  party 
really  was,  the  monarch,  in  all  probability,  was  far  from 
perceiving.  With  the  supporters  of  Gregory  VI.,  as 
we  have  seen,  were  blended  those  who,  while  yearning 
for  the  Church's  general  reformation,  felt  that  such  a 
reformation  was  only  to  be  effected,  in  connection  with 
her  permanent  liberation  from  the  secular  thraldom, 
which  had  so  long  oppressed,  and  so  often  degraded  her. 

This  party,  if  so  we  may  style  those  who  were  yet 
scarcely  beginning  to  feel  their  union  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  same  great  principles,  seems  now  to  have 
had  its  representatives  spread  over  Western  Europe; 
embracing  in  its  fellowship  several  of  the  most  learned, 
the  most  devoted,  the  most  pure,  among  the  Churchmen 
of  the  day.  But  its  apparent  force,  as  a  party,  even  in 
its  centre,  the  papal  city,  was,  as  yet,  but  small.     The 

*  Some  writers  of  a  comparatively  recent  date,  e,  g.  fiaronius  and 
the  Pagis, — state  that  Clement  II.  also  accompanied  Henry  III.  to 
Germany,  and  cite  a  passage  of  Leo  Osdensis,  which  is  probably  a 
corrupt  reading,  as  it  is  not  found  in  Muratori's  edition  of  Leo.  The 
statement — an  extremely  improbable  one  in  itself, — rests  on  no  other 
contemporary  authority  ;  but  is,  indeed,  at  variance  with  the  asser- 
tions of  some  of  the  most  accurate  chroniclers  of  the  time. 
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great  majority  of  well-disposed  men,  naturally  delighted 
at  their  liberation  from  such  scenes  as  those  which  they 
had  recently  witnessed,  and  from  the  tyranny  of  such 
factions  as  those  of  Benedict  and  Sylvester,  were  dis- 
posed to  hail  with  acclamations  every  step  of  the  re- 
forming monarch's  career ;  nor  saw  in  that  career  the 
assertion  of  any  principle  fraught  with  danger  to  the 
future  welfare  of  either  Church  or  state.  And  Henry 
himself,  it  is  probable,  did  no  more  than  concur  in 
opinion  with  these,  in  regarding  the  men,  whom  he 
might  perceive  to  be  thus  discontented,  as  theoretic 
speculators,  better  acquainted  with  books  than  with 
men,  and  vainly  aiming,  in  human  things,  at  a  state  of 
ideal  perfection.  The  monarch  could  not  understand 
the  ties  of  sympathy  which  united  these  learned,  pure, 
and  thoughtful  men,  with  those  whom  similar  studies, 
similar  contemplations,  and  similar  purity  of  life,  were 
leading  in  other  countries  to  the  adoption  of  similar 
sentiments.  And  still  less  could  he  appreciate  the 
power  which  their  principles,  when  appealed  to  in  hours 
of  trial,  might  exert  over  the  hearts  and  affections  of 
mankind.  He  returned,  therefore,  to  his  Grerman 
territories,  with  the  gratifying  consciousness  of  having 
performed  a  great  public  duty ;  and  without,  of  course, 
in  the  least  imagining,  that  in  the  measure  which  he 
had,  to  all  appearance,  so  triumphantly  and  satisfac- 
torily accomplished,  he  had  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
struggle,  which  was  to  be  the  unceasing  occupation 
of  his  descendants,  and  to  stamp  with  a  feaiful  and 
mysterious  character  the  continuous  destinies  of  his 
imperial  line. 
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It  is  at  the  epoch  of  the  council  of  Sutri,  that  we  find 
the  name  of  Hildebrand^ — ^the  well-known  appellation  of 
Gregory  VII.  antecedently  to  his  pontifical  election — 
first  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  public  history  of 
the  Church  and  of  the  empire.  Of  his  earlier  years,  so 
little  is  known  with  any  degreeof  certainty,  that  it  seemed 
expedient  to  bring  that  little  before  the  reader,  in  the 
shape  of  a  digression  appendant  to  the  main  thread  of  our 
history,  rather  than  as  a  formal  commencement  of  the 
history  itself.  From  its  briefness,  such  a  digression  will 
not  materially  interfere  with  the  continuity  of  the  narra- 
tion :  and  it  is,  in  truth,  so  exclusively  as  a  Church- 
man that  Hildebrand  has  become  known  to  posterity ; 
80  completely  identified  is  his  recorded  career  with  the 
annals  of  the  Roman  Church  during  the  more  active 
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period  of  his  life-time ;  that  the  summary,  which  has 
now  been  given,  of  the  prior  fortunes  of  that  Church, 
appeared  fitter  to  serve  as  a  general  introduction  to 
the  detail  of  his  achievements,  than  would  have  been 
that  notice  of  his  birth,  boyhood,  and  youth,  with  which 
the  work  of  a  biographer  would  more  regularly  have 
commenced. 

The  date  of  his  birth  is  unrecorded ;  but,  from  the 
indications  afforded  by  different  passages  of  his  history, 
it  would  seem  probable  that  that  event  took  place 
between  the  years  1010  and  1020.  Nor  is  it  quite 
clear,  either  where  he  first  saw  the  light,  or  from  what 
parents  he  derived  his  origin.  But  the  most  probable 
account  of  these  points  seems  to  be  that,  which  desig- 
nates, as  his  birth-place,  the  town  of  Soana,  on  the 
southern  borders  of  Tuscany ;  and  which  ascribes  to  his 
father  the  name  of  Bonizo',  and  the  humble  occupation 
of  a  carpenter^  And,  even  if  this  statement  should  be, 
in  its  detail,  inaccurate,  we  seem  to  have  no  good 
grounds  for  doubting  that  the  main  impression  which 
it  conveys  is  correct ;  and  that  the  parentage  of  Hilde- 
brand  was  mean  and  undistinguished ;  though  some  of 
his  historians,  ashamed  of  this  meanness  of  extraction, 

*  So  Pandulphus  Pisanus.  Paul  of  Bernried  has  it  Bonico,  and 
the  Cardinal  de  Aragonia,  Bonato,  or  Bonito.  The  same  Cardinal 
describea  him  as  '*patria  Suanensis;"  Pandulphus  Pisanus  and 
Paulus  Langius  say,  *'  natione  Tuscus  ;'*  but  Hugo  Flaviniacensis 
declares  that  he  was  born  of  Roman  parents  at  Rome. 

'  Addunt  vero  ista  de  fabri  filio,  quod  cum  puer  luderet  ad  pedes 
patris  ligna  dolantis  ;  ex  rejectaneis  segmentis,  cum  nesdret  litems, 
casu  elementa  ilia  formarit,  ex  quibus  simul  conjunctis,  illud  David* 
icum  exprimeretur  oracttlum,  **  Domiuabitur  a  man  usque  ad  mare  ;** 
quo  sig^ificaretur,  manum  pueri  ductante  numine,  ejus  fore  amplissi^ 
mam  in  mundo  auctoritatem. — Baron.  Anna!,  ad  ann.  1073.  Vid. 
Mabillon.  Praefat.in  P.  Bernried.  ap.  Murator.  Rer.  Ital.  Script,  t.  iii. 
pt.  i. 
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After  some  time,  Hildebrand  set  out  on  bis  return  to 
Rome;  and  having,  either  at  Cluni,  or  previously  to 
the  commencement  of  his  travels,  assumed  in  form  the 
monastic  character^  and  habit,  he  is  said  to  have 
appeared,  on  his  way  into  Italy,  at  the  court  of  Henry 
III.,  in  the  character  of  a  preacher;  moving  the  monarch, 
after  he  had  attended  to  his  eloquence,  to  exclaim, 
that  he  had  never  heard  a  man  preach  with  such 
boldness  the  word  of  God^  But  the  zeal  and  the 
strictness  of  principle,  which  had  been  matured  at  Cluni, 
excited  sentiments  less  favourable  toward  Hildebrand, 
among  the  lax  and  self-indulgent  churchmen  of  Rome, 
when  he  once  more  took  up  his  residence  there.  He 
found,  says  Paul  of  Bemried,  that  a  prophet  has  no 
honour  in  his  own  country ;  and  was  led,  according  to 
the  same  historian,  to  determine  on  quitting  once  more 
the  unworthy  city,  and  seeking,  in  other  climes,  more 
congenial  associates.  But  he  had  no  sooner  begun  to 
put  this  intention  in  practice,  than  doubts  appear  to 
have  arisen  in  his  mind,  of  the  propriety  of  the  measure. 
He  might  well  feel,  that,  in  leaving  Rome,  he  was 
deserting  the  spot  in  which  heaven  had  imposed  on 
him  the  duty  of  bearing  testimony  against  the  wick- 
edness of  the  times.  And  when  he  had  arrived  at 
Acquapendente, — thoughts  like  these  embodying  them- 
selves in  the  visions  of  his  sleeping  hours, — he  imagined 
that  St.  Peter,  on  three  successive  nights,  approached  his 

*  These  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  holy  orders.  '*  Monks,  in 
**  their  first  original,  were  generally  laymen.*'  fiingham,  i.  bk.  vii. 
c*  2.  Nor,  however  common  the  practice  of  uniting  the  clerical  and 
monachal  characters  subsequently  became,  was  it  incumbent  on 
monks  to  be  ordained  till  the  time  of  Clement  V.  an.  1311.    lb. 

'  Paul.  Bemried.  ex.,  but  the  fact  must  be  regarded  as  doubtful. 
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bed,  and  commanded  his  return  to  the  appointed  sphere 
of  his  duty;  a  command  to  which, — when  the  triple 
occurrence  of  the  dream  had  impressed  him  with  the 
belief  that  it  was  something  more  than  an  ordinary  crea- 
tion of  the  imagination, — ^he  lost  no  time  in  exhibiting 
all  dutiful  obedience  \ 

We  subsequently  hear  of  him  as  the  supporter  and 
friend  of  the  unfortunate  Gregory  VI^  whose  deposi- 
tion has  just  been  narrated.  The  appointment,  already 
mentioned,  of  his  relative,  or  preceptor,  Laurence,  to 
act  as  Gregory's  coadjutor,  was,  in  all  probability,  the 
immediate  cause  of  this  connexion.  But  if  the  mind 
of  Hildebrand  had  already  grasped,  in  any  degree,  those 
principles,  to  the  defence  of  which  his  subsequent  life 
was  perseveringly  devoted,  the  form  of  Gregory's  elec- 
tion must  have  strongly  biassed  him,  as  it  did  other 
Churchmen,  in  favour  of  that  well-meaning  but  mis- 
guided pontiff's  cause.  After  the  council  of  Sutri, 
Hildebrand,  like  his  master,  accompanied  Henry  on  his 
return  into  Germany,  it  would  seem  by  constraint  * ; 
and  we  may  well  suppose  that  the  monarch,  aware,  as 
well  of  his  abilities,  as  of  his  adherence  to  Gregory's 
party,  would  be  loth  to  sanction  his  continued  resi- 
dence at  Rome.  Having  crossed  the  Alps,  he  sought 
— ^though  not,  it  appears,  until  after  Gregory's  decease 
— his  former  abode  of  Cluni ;  where  the  respect  which 

'  Paul.  Bernried.  c.  xi. 

'  His  own  expression  is  '*  invitas  ultra  montes  cum  domino  papa 
Gregorio  abii." — Hard.  t.  vi.  pt.  i.  p.  1590.  But  this  may  refer  to 
a  reluctance  to  acquiesce  in  the  state  of  things  which  necessitated 
the  pope  to  undertake  the  joumej.  According  to  Bonizo,  Hilde- 
brand went  '*  V(^en8  ergadominum  suum  exhibere  reverentiam,"  &c. 
Vid.  Ottonis  Frisingensis  episc.  Chronicon,  1.  vi.  c.  xxxii. 
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he  enjoyed  among  the  inmates  of  the  monastery,  pro- 
cured bis  speedy  elevation  to  the  dignity  of  its  Prior^; 
and  where  he  was  permitted  to  enjoy  another  brief  in^ 
terval  of  retirement  and  uninterrupted  devotion,  before 
the  course  of  events  called  him,  as  we  shall  hereafter 
see,  to  active  and  unintermitting  labours  in  the  papal 
city. 

Henry — ^for  we  now  resume  the  thread  of  our  public 
history — on  his  return  to  Germany,  lost  no  time  in 
manifesting  his  intention  to  persevere  in  the  good 
work  on  which  he  had  entered,  of  purifying  the  Church 
from  her  abuses.  Summoning  around  him,  during  the 
sammer  of  1047,  the  prelates  of  his  country  \  he  tlius 
spoke :  **  It  is  with  sorrow  that  I  address  you,  ye  that 
''stand  in  Christ's  stead  over  the  Church  which  He 
'*  purchased  with  His  blood.  For,  as  it  was  out  of  the 
"  free  grace  of  God  the  Father,  that  He  was  given 
"  unto  us,  and  bom  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  so  did  He 
"  enjoin  His  Apostles,  *  Freely  ye  have  received,  freely 
'^give.'  But  ye,  corrupted  by  avarice,  are  under  a 
"  curse,  because  ye  give  and  take  in  barter  for  the  holy 
"  treasures  which  ye  dispense :  and  even  my  &ther, 
**  for  whose  soul  I  am  most  anxious  ^  was  in  his  life- 
'^  time  too  much  led  away  by  this  accursed  covetous- 
**  ness.     He,  among  you,  who  feels  himself  sullied  by 

*  At  Cluoi,  under  the  abbot,  there  were  two  priors — a  prior  major 
2nd  a  prior  claustralis — the  latter  being  a  kind  of  deputy  of  the 
ibrmer,  and  representing  him  in  his  absence.  Vid.  Antiquiores  Con- 
suetudines  Cluniacensis  Monasterii,  ap.  D'Acher.  Spicileg.  t.  i. 
p.  6S6,  687.     Hildebrand  was,  probably,  only  prior  claustralis. 

'  Probably  at  Spires.  Glaber  Rodulphus,  the  chronicler  of  this 
coundl,  does  not  ^x  the  scene  of  it ;  but  Hermannus  Contractus, 
speaking  of  Henry's  visit,  in  this  year,  to  Spires,  says  generally, 
"  Ibi  colloquium  cum  regni  principibus  habuit." 

'  De  cujus  apimse  periculo  valde  pertimesco. — Glaber  Rodulph. 

K   2 
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*^  this  sin,  should,  according  to  the  letter  of  the  canon, 
"  be  forthwith  deprived  of  the  ecclesiastical  office, — 
"  whatever  it  be, — which  he  may  hold.  For  this, — this 
**  is  the  fearful  sin  which  brings  down  judicial  calami- 
**  ties  upon  our  suffering  people ;  this  it  is  which  Hea- 
"  ven  scourges  among  us  by  famine,  by  epidemic  dis- 
"  eases,  and  by  the  sword.*' 

The  prelates  around  him,  too  generally  conscious  of 
a  participation  in  the  guilt  which  he  denounced,  shrunk 
within  themselves;  and,  aware  as  well  of  his  deter- 
mination of  character,  as  of  his  plenitude  of  power, 
trembled  for  the  issue.      Great   therefore   was   their 
relief,   however  overpowering  their  shame,  when,  in 
answer  to  their  acknowledgment  of  guilt,  and  supplica- 
tion for  clemency,  the  monarch  thus  continued :  **  Go 
^  hence,  employ  that  well  which  you  have  ill  obtained ; 
"  and  forget  not,  in  your  prayers,  to  implore  mercy 
"  for  the  soul  of  my  father,  as  of  one  involved  in  like 
**  criminality   with  yourselves."      He   then   dismissed 
them,  demanding,  previously  to  their  departure,  their 
assent  to  a  decree  which  enacted  that  no  office   or 
station  in  the  Church  should  thenceforth  be  made  the 
subject  of  purchase  or  sale,  and  that  whosoever  should 
attempt  the  practice  of  such  ne&rious  traffic  should  be 
deprived  of  any  office  which  he  might  have  attained,  and 
be  visited  with  the  anathema  of  the  Church.     While, 
with  regard  to  his  own  future  conduct,  the  emperor, 
in  the  presence  of  the  council,  solemnly  pledged  him- 
self as  follows :  "  As  God  has  freely,  of  his  mere  mercy, 
"  bestowed  upon  me  the  crown  of  the  empire,  so  will  I 
**  give  freely  and  without  price  all  things  that  pertain 
"  unto  His  religion  '.** 

'  Glaber  Hodulph.  v.  5.    Vid.  Baron,  and  Mansi  Concil.  t.  xix. 
p.  627. 
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Had  the  life  of  Clement  11.  been  prolonged,  he 
would  doubtless  have  continued  to  labour  as  an  active 
coadjutor  in  forwarding  the  plans  of  his  energetic 
patron.  But  the  life  of  this  estimable  pontiff  termi- 
nated on  the  9th  of  October,  1047  '.  And  the  notori- 
ous dislike  of  the  Romans  to  a  German  pope,  viewed 
in  connexion  with  the  events  by  which  Clement's  death 
was  immediately  succeeded,  gave  rise  to  a  suspicion 
that  poison  had  been  employed  to  shorten  bis  exist- 
ence. For  he  had  scarcely  breathed  his  last,  when 
the  Tusculan  faction  arose  once  more  in  arms,  and 
summoning  their  wretched  creature  Benedict  IX.  from 
his  retirement,  seated  the  unhappy  man  once  more 
npon  the  throne  of  St.  Peter ;  a  position  in  which  he 
was  enabled,  by  the  swords  of  his  partizans,  to  main- 
tain himself  during  several  months^:  while  the  evils 
and  disorders  to  which  Henry  flattered  himself  that  ho 
had  put  an  effectual  stop,  began  to  reign  anew. 

Many,  therefore,  of  those  who  had  the  most  indig- 
nantly murmured  at  the  complete  subjection  of  the 
Church  to  an  imperial  master,  were  driven,  by  these 
sad  circumstances,  once  more  to  entreat  that  master 
to  become  the  arbiter  of  her  fate.  The  secret  wish 
of  some  of  the  clergy  seems  to  have  been,  that  Henry 
should  virtually  annul  the  decision  of  Sutri,  by  re- 
storing to  Rome  the  yet  living  pontiif,  whom  they  con- 
sidered to  have  been  uncanonically  deposed.  But  this 
wish  they  durst  not  express,  and  the  suggestion  conveyed 
to  the  emperor,  as  the  general  wish  of  the  Roman  clerical 

*  Hennan.  Contract — Leo  Ostienfl. — Abb.  Ursperg. — The  in- 
Kriptionon  Clement's  tomb  in  Bamberg  Cathedral  gives  the  10th  as 
tbe  day  of  his  decease,  but  this  inscription  appears  to  be  modem, 
thoogb  the  tomb  itself  is  probably  the  original  one.  Vid.  Landgraf' s 
^km  zvL  Bamberg,  p.  3. 

*  Leo  Oatiens. 
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body,  waSy  that  he  should  nominate  HaUnard,  the  pious 
and  learned  archbishop  of  Lyons,  to  the  vacant  apostolic 
chair  \ 

Henry,  truly  anxious  to  make  a  good  selection, 
would  probably  have  attended  to  the  intimation ;  but 
Halinard,  averse  to  the  exaltation  intended  for  him, 
kept  perseveringly  aloof  from  his  court  ^;  and  the 
monarch,  thus  compelled  to  look  elsewhere,  fixed  his 
choice,  after  much  deliberation,  on  Poppo,  bishop  of 
Brixen.  The  nomination  took  place  at  Christmas, 
1047 ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  following  summer — 17th 
July  1048 — that  the  pontiif  elect  was  led  by  Boniface, 
Margrave  of  Tuscany,  to  Rome;  and  there, — rthe  intruder 
Benedict  flying  before  him, — was  installed  in  his  high 
ofiice,  under  the  name  of  Damasus  II. ' 

Previously  to  making  this  selection,  Henry  had  writ- 
ten to  request  the  advice  of  the  leading  prelates  of  his 
realm  on  the  momentous  occasion.  But  the  only 
answer  received  by  him,  which  embodied  the  feeling  of 
discontent,  just  adverted  to,  against  the  proceedings  of 
Sutri,  seems  to  have  been  that  of  the  firm  and  high- 
minded  Wazo,  bishop  of  Liege.  "Consider,"  replied 
that  prelate  to  the  royal  inquiry,  "  whether  it  be  not 
"  the  guidance  of  Heaven,  by  which  the  seat  of  a  pope, 

uncanonically  deprived,  has  been  reserved  for  him ; 

when  you  see  him  still  live,  while  the  person  whom 
"  your  command  had  installed  in  his  room  is^  no  more. 

My  advice,  therefore,  since  you  have  deigned  to  ask 


(C 


'  Diligebant  enim  eum  valde  Roman!  propter  facundiam  oris  sui 
et  affabilitatem  sermonis. — Chron.  S.  Benign!,  in  D'Acher,  Spicileg. 
t.  u. 

»  Ibid.  p.  392. 

'  Patritiali  tyrannide  dedit  eis  ex  latere  suo  quendam  episcopuin, 
virum  omni  superbii  plenum.  Bonizo,  p.  803. — Herman.  Contract. 
— Lamb.  Scafnab. — Sigeb.  Gemblac. 
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*Mt^  is,  that  your  highness  should  not  place  another 
"intruder  in  the  chair  of  a  yet  living  pontiff;  for 
"  neither  do  laws  human  nor  laws  divine  allow, — and  this 
"  the  Fathers  unanimously  testify, — ^that  a  pope  should 
"  be  judged  by  any  but  God  alone.  I  protest,  before 
"  God,  and  by  the  oath  which  I,  an  unworthy  priest,  have 
"  taken  before  you,  that  I  can  think  of  no  advice  more 
"  true,  more  sound,  to  give  you  in  this  matter  ^" 

This  message  was  naturally  kept  back  from  the 
emperor,  by  those  about  him,  as  long  as  possible,  nor 
did  it  reach  his  ears  until  his  decision  in  favour  of 
Poppo  had  been  virtually  made ;  when  the  only  result 
which  it  produced  was,  that  it  induced  Henry  to  treat 
Wazo  with  an  unwonted  and  unmerited  coldness,  during 
the  few  remaining  months  of  that  respected  prelate's 
life.  Wazo  died  in  July,  1048,  and  the  ex-pontiff, 
whose  cause  he  had  advocated  did  not,  it  would  seem, 
long,  if  at  all,  survive  him.  For,  though  the  circum- 
stance just  narrated  proves  Gregory  VI.  to  have  sur- 
vived the  nomination  of  Diamasus,  yet  his  death  is 
stated  to  have  followed,  at  no  long  interval,  his  deposi* 
tion  and  removal  to  Germany  *. 

But  Henry  had  scarcely  received  the  tidings  of  the 
installation  of  the  second  pope  whom  he  had  given  to 
the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  when  they  were  succeeded  by 
the  intelligence  that  the  newly-enthroned  pontiff  was 
no  more.  Damasus  II.  closed  his  earthly  career  on 
the  8th  of  August ;  within  the  brief  space  of  three  or 
four  weeks  from  his  formal  assumption  of  the  duties  of 
office  * ;  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  one  event 


'  Alexandri  Gesta  Episcoporam   Leodiens.  c.  62.  ap.  Martene 
etDarand.  Coll.  ampliss.  t.  iv.  p.  902. 

*  Bonizo. 

*  Bonizo. — Herman.  Contract. — Leo  Ostiens. 
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succeeded  the  other,  could  not  but  tend  to  corroborate 
the  suspicions  already  current  respecting  the  decease  of 
Clement,  as  well  as  to  give  rise  to  similar  ones  on  the 
present  occasion  ^  Henry,  therefore,  on  undertaking 
again  the  arduous  task  of  worthily  filling  the  apostolic 
see,  had  a  new  difficulty  to  contend  with,  in  addition  to 
all  those  which  had  formerly  perplexed  him.  He  found, 
among  the  German  prelates,  whom  he  first  sounded 
on  the  subject,  a  general  reluctance  to  accept  a  dignity, 
which  appeared  to  be  fraught  with  such  mysterious 
danger*.  He  therefore  turned  his  thoughts  to  the 
bishops  beyond  the  Rhine;  and,  with  the  view  of  making 
a  selection  in  that  quarter,  he  summoned  a  council,  to 
be  holden  in  their  neighbourhood,  at  Worms,  for  the 
Christmas  of  1 048. 

Halinard  of  Lyons,  it  seems,  yet  continued  to  avoid 
the  imperial  court, — or  Henry  could  scarce  have 
failed  to  compel  him  to  assume  the  pontifical  name ; 
— ^and,  under  these  circumstances,  when  the  coun- 
cil met,  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  dignitaries 
assembled,  proclaimed  that  Bruno,  bishop  of  Toul, 
was  the  fittest  person  to  till  the  papal  chair.  Bruno 
was  a  native  of  Alsace,  and  nearly  connected  by 
blood  with  Henry  himself  ^  His  character  was  mild 
and  unambitious,  his  devotion  fervent,  his  manners 
courteous  and  popular;  and  he  was  possessed,  if  not 
of  commanding  talents,  at  least  of  considerable  energy 
and  activity  of  character.  He  was  far  from  either 
expecting  or  desiring  his  own  elevation.  When  it  was 
first  announced  to  him,  he  requested  three  days  to 


^  Hunc  Pontificem  (Damasum  II.)  veneno  a  Benedicto  IX.  pro- 
pinato  extinctum  asserit  Benno.     Pagi,  Breviar. 

*  Bonizo,  p.  803.  '  Annalista  Saxo. 
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consider  of  his  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  proffered 
dignity ;  and  at  the  end  of  that  period,  in  the  hope  of 
being  still  permitted  to  decline  it,  he  made  before  the 
assembly  a  humble  confession  of  his  faults,  and  thus 
endeavoured  to  impress  them  with  a  conviction  of  his 
unworthiness  to  occupy  the  throne  of  St.  Peter.  But 
his  efforts  were  vain:  the  assembly  overruled  his  ob- 
jections; the  envoys  from  Rome  who  were  present, 
were  urgent  in  their  entreaties  to  him ;  and  he  found 
himself  compelled  to  assume,  on  the  spot,  the  style  and 
honours  of  a  pontiff  ^ 

The  time  had  now  arrived,  in  which  Hildebrand  was 
destined  to  connect  himself  more  closely  than  he  had 
yet  done,  with  the  leading  transactions  of  his  time ;  and 
to  take  his  first  overt  step  toward  the  practical  realiza- 
tion of  that  theory  to  which  he,  and  those  who  thought 
with  him,  so  ardently  clung.  Bruno  knew  and  re- 
spected his  zeal  and  his  ability ;  and,  as  he  happened 
to  be  at  Worms  during  the  session  of  the  council,  the 
newly-chosen  pontiff  sent  for  him,  and  requested  him 
to  be  the  companion  of  his  intended  journey  to  Rome. 
**  I  cannot,**  said  Hildebrand,  "  accompany  you ;"  and, 
when  pressed  to  declare  the  reason  of  this,  probably 
unexpected,  refusal,  he  said,  ''  Because  you  go  to  occupy 
"  the  government  of  the  Roman  Church,  not  in  virtue 
'^of  a  regular  and  canonical  institution  to  it,  but  as  ap- 
"  pointed  to  it  by  secular  and  kingly  power  ^''     This  led 

^  Vita  S.  Leonis  Papse  a  Wiberto  Archidiacono,  L  ii.  c.  2.  p.  291. 
ap.  Mutator],  SS.  Rer.  Ital.  t.  iii.  pt.  i. ; — S.  Leonis  Papae  IX. 
vita  a  S.  Brunone  Signiensi  Episcopo,  Murat.  t.  iii.  pt.  ii.  p.  347, 
et  leqq. — Bonizo,  p.  803. 

'  Brono,  in  vita  S.  Leonis ;  but  other  authors  give  other  scenes  of 
the  dialogue  in  question.  Otho  Frisingensis  describes  it  as  taking 
place  at  Cluni,  and  Bonizo  in  Bezan9on.     Wibert  describes  Leo,  as 
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to  a  discussion,  in  which  Bruno,  gentle  and  candid  by 
nature  ^  and  already,  perhaps,  inclined  in  his  heart  to 
favour  the  principles  which  Hildebrand  now  advocated 
before  him,  permitted  himself  to  be  convinced,  that  the 
legitimate  electors  to  the  see  of  St.  Peter,  were  the 
Roman  clergy  and  the  people;  and  he  prepared  to 
shape  his  course  accordingly.  Returning  to  Toul,  to 
make  the  necessary  preparations,  and  to  take  a  ferewell 
of  his  diocese,  he  set  out  thence  in  a  style  very  different 
from  that  which  had  usually  been  adopted  by  the  nomi- 
nees of  Teutonic  sovereigns*  in  their  inaugural  journeys 
to  the  papal  city.  Instead  of  the  rich  pontifical  attire 
which  they  were  wont,  from  the  day  of  their  nomination, 
to  assume,  he  clothed  himself  in  the  simple  habit  of  a 
pilgrim';  thus  publicly  testifying  to  the  world,  that 
notwithstanding  the  act  of  the  German  Henry  and 
his  council,  he  considered  that  his  real  election  was 
yet  to  come.  Leaving  Toul  on  the  third  day  from  the 
festival  of  Christmas,  he  halted,  on  his  way,  at  the  monas- 
tery of  Cluni,  and  from  hence,  if  not  from  Toul  itself, 
was  accompanied  by  Hildebrand,  in  his  unostentatious 
progress  to  the  papal  city.  At  that  city,  bare-footed, 
and  clad  in  the  humble  guise  which  he  had  thus 
assumed,  Bruno  arrived  in  the  early  part  of  February 
1049^;  and,  as  he  found  the  clergy  and  people  assembled, 
and  uttering  hymns  of  thanksgiving  and  shouts  of  joy  in 
honour  of  his  arrival,  he  at  once  addressed  them,  and 
having  announced  to  them  the  mode  of  his  election  in 
Germany,  entreated  them  fully  and  freely  to  declare 

from  the  first  accepting  his  dignity  oq  condition  of  the  assent  of  the 
Roman  clergy  and  people. 

'  Ut  erat  natar&  simplex  atque  mitissimiis. — ^Bruno  in  vita. 

'  Contra  omnium  apostolicorum  morem.     Wibert.  1.  ii.  c.  2. 

»  Bonizo,  p.  804.  *  Wibert.  1.  c.  *  Wibert. 
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their  sentiiiients  on  the  subject.  Their  election,  he 
said,  was  of  paramount  authority  to  every  other ;  and, 
if  what  had  been  done  beyond  the  Alps,  did  not  meet 
with  their  general  approval,  he  was  ready  to  return — 
a  pilgrim  as  he  had  come,— and  to  shake  off  the  burden 
of  a  responsibility,  which  he  had  only  upon  compulsion 
undertaken  ^  His  discourse  was  responded  to  by  an 
unanimous  shout  of  approval;  and  Bruno,  installed 
without  delay  in  his  high  office,  assumed  thenceforward 
the  name  of  Leo  IX.' 

From  this  event  may  be  dated  the  regular,  system- 
atic, commencement  of  that  important  reformation,  the 
history  of  which  will    mainly  occupy  the  following 
pages.     The  pontificate  of  Clement  II.  had  been  too 
short  to  produce  any  effect,  of  a  permanent  nature,  on 
the  tone  of  feeling  and  habits  of  the  time.     We  have 
seen  that,  on  his  decease,  the  scenes  of  anarchy  and  in-* 
fiuny»  by  which  the  papal  city  had  been  previously  con- 
taminated, had  been  enacted  anew ;  and  that  Damasus 
11^  when  at  length  nominated  to  the  vacant  apostolic 
throne,  expired  almost  in  the  moment  of  his  occupying 
it.    The  great  work,  therefore,  was  yet  to  be  done :  we 
may  believe  the  account  of  Leo's  biographer,  when  he 
says,  that  at  the  epoch  of  that  pontiff's  accession,  ^^  the 
"*  world  lay  in  wickedness,  holiness  had  disappeared,  jus- 
"^  tice  had  perished,  and  truth  had  been  buried,  Simon 
"  Magus  lording  it  over  the  Church,  whose  bishops 
"  and  priests  were  given  to  luxury  and  fornication ' :" 
and  we  may  understand  the  feeling  with  which  the 

'  Wibert.     Bonizo. 

*  Herman.  Con  tract. — Anselmi  Monachi  Eccl.  S.  Remigii  Remens* 
dedicadonis  hist,  ap.  Mabillon,  Act.  SS.  Ord.  S.  Benedict.  Saec.  vi. 
pt  i.  p.  627. — Grotfr.  Viterb.  Chronic,  pt.  xvii. — Sigeb.  Gemblac. 

'  Vita  S.  Leonis  IX.  a  Brunon.  Signiens.  Episcopo. 
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pontiff's  contemporaries  seem  to  have  regarded  hJs 
mption  of  the  papal  dignity,  as  the  commencement 
I  new  epoch,  an  era  of  blessings  to  the  Chnrch ' ; — 
eling  which,  in  the  spirit  of  their  times,  they  em- 
ied  in  the  legend,  that,  in  his  progress  toward  Rome, 
noGtumal  musings  were  cheered  .bj  the  harmonies 
ngelic  choirs,  who,  in  unearthly  strains,  proclaimed 

the  thoughts  of  the  Almighty  were  now  thougiits 
leace  toward  His  afflicted  people '. 
[ad  the  pontifis,  whom  Henry  previously  nominated, 
1  permitted  to  exert  a  more  durable  influence  over 
Church's  fortunes,  it  is  probable,  that  any  refonn- 
1  which  they,  under  the  monarch's  auspices,  might 
!  accomplished,  would  have  borne  a  far  less  search- 
and  decided  character  than  that  which  was  now 
ined,  under  Leo  and  his  ecclesiastical  advisers,  to 
mence  its  operation.  The  emperor,  in  the  innate 
?8ty  of  his  heart,  and  in  his  undiasembled  reverence 
hings  sacred,  hated  the  infamous  practice  of  simony 
.  a  determined  hatred ;  but  there  were  features  in 
character  which  could -not  but  disqualify  him  for 
o£Bce  of  cleansiog  the  Church  from  pollutions  of 
her  kind,  or  indeed  from  acting  at  all,  in  the  highest 
e  of  the  word,  as  a  reformer  of  the  Church.  With 
lis  good  and  noble  qualities,  Henry  was  not  adorned 
18  grace  of  personal  purity*;  nor  did  it  by  any  means 

jCo,  qui  qaemadmodum  scriptum  est,  ccepit  invocare  nomen 
ini . .  ,  s  quo  omnia  ecclesiastics  studia  reDovata  ac  lestaurata  ; 
|ue  lux  mundo  visa  est  exoriri.  Victor  III.  dialog.  1.  iii, 
ligeb.  Gemblac. — ^WiberL — Chronograph.  Saxn. 
!rat  a&bilitate  gratissimua,  ac  liberalitaie  perspicuns,  atque 
litMis  gntia  pneditua  ....  naifersis  circumnrca  exiatebat 
Oil . .  .  Tamen,  proh  pudor !  nnum  in  eo  nimium  erat  repre- 
bile,  qaod  incontinentia  camis  luxuriae  iofimabatur.     Glaber 

Ipl.  T.  t.  i. 
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comport  with  his  disposition,  while  himself  indulging  in 
forbidden  pleasures,  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  repres- 
sion of  a  similar  licence  in  others.  It  was  not,  there* 
fore,  to  him,  energetic  as  he  was  in  other  respects,  that 
the  Church  could  look  with  any  hope  for  her  deliverance 
from  evils  which,  more  detestable  than  simony  itself, 
were  at  the  same  time  even  more  widely  prevalent,  if 
possible,  around  her  contaminated  altars. 

The  papal  reformers,  however,  more  comprehensive 
in  their  views,  as  well  as  more  pure  in  their  lives,  were 
prepared  to  assail  simony  and  impurity  side  by  side ; 
and  their  mode  of  warfare  against  the  latter  of  these 
two  rank  offences  was,  as  is  well  known,  an  appeal  to, 
and  attempted  enforcement  of,  those  canons  of  the 
Church,  in  their  time  generally  recognised  as  authori- 
tative, but  as  generally  disobeyed,  which  made  a  life  of 
virgin  purity  incumbent  on  all  members  of  the  sacred 
ministry. 

The  question  of  the  abstract  propriety  of  these  strin- 
gent regulations,  or  of  the  enforcement  of  clerical 
celibacy  in  general,  is  one  &r  too  broad  and  important 
to  admit  of  discussion  here.  The  reader  is,  therefore, 
referred  to  other  sources  of  information  for  satisfaction 
on  this  head,  and  for  the  particulars  of  such  early  events 
in  Church  history, — the  passing,  for  instance,  of  the 
canon  of  Nice,  or  the  part  attributed  to  Paphnutius,  in 
the  council  of  that  city, — as  bear  upon  this  momentous 
subject.  It  will  suffice  for  the  present  purpose  to 
remark,  that,  during  the  two  centuries  which  intervened 
between  the  election  of  Nicholas  I.  and  the  period  of 
which  we  are  treating,  the  Latin  Church's  adoption  of 
the  principle  that  celibacy  was  incumbent  on  her 
clergy,  had  been  recognised  by  a  number  of  decrees, 
and  illustrated  by  a  variety  of  events.     Direct  con- 
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inationa  of  the  practice  of  clerical  marriage  will,  for 
ance,  be  found  in  tbe  reply  of  Nicholas  I.  to  the 
ries  of  the  Bnlgarians,  about  a.  d.  860', — in  the 
I  of  the  synod  of  Worms,  A.  D.  868*, — in  the 
itle  of  Leo  VH.  about  a.  d.  938,  to  the  Gauls  and 
mans*, — in  the  decrees  of  Angsbui^,  a.  d.  952  *, — 
he  address  of  Benedict  VIII.  to  the  synod  of 
ia*,  about  a.  d.  1020, — and  in  the  canons  sub- 
lently  enacted  by  the  same  assembly  *.  With  the 
V  of  guarding  against  violations  of  such  precepts, 
ariety  of  later  synods  repeated  and  enforced  tbe 
libitory  canon  of  Nice,  against  the  admission,  by 
sts,  of  any  females,  other  than  their  nearest  relar 
B,  to  dwell  in  their  houses.  Even  this  exception 
disapproved  of  by  Hincmar  of  Rheims,  who  cited 
nst  it  a  saying  of  St.  Augnstine,  which  had  been 
lied  by  St.  Gregory  the  Great  ^ ;  and  it  was  abro- 
d  by  the  councils  of  Mentz  and  Metz,  in  888  * ;  not, 
;  appears,  before  it  had  been  in  certain  cases  most 
Fully  abused*.  A  similar  course  was  adopted  by  the 
icil  of  Nantes,  about  a.d.  895 '".  The  diflference  of 
lion  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches  on  this 
t,  elicited  fiY)m  the  celebrated  Ratramnus,  better 
wn  by  the  name  of  Bertram,  an  essay,  in  which  the 
rs  of  the  latter  are  illustrated  and  maintained  " ; 
before  his  time,  Ohrodegang,  bishop  of  Metz,  whose 
ins  were  published  abont  a.  d.  750,  had  gone  so  fiu- 

iard.  t.  V.  p.  376.  *  Ibid.  p.  739. 

Id.  t.  vi.  pt.  i.  p.  579.  *  H.  t.  vi.  pL  i.  p.  617. 

:d.       ibid.       p.  803.  *  Id.  ibid.    p.  818. 

d.  t.  V.  p,  397-  'Id.  ibid.    pp.  406.491. 

d.  "  Id.  ibid.   p.  457. 

Contra  Gnecorum  oppoiiU  Rotnanam  Eccletiatn  infamantiam, 

G.  6.  in  D'Acher.  Spicileg.  t.  i.  p.  103. 
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as  to  direct  the  clergy, — as  prohibited  from  marriage 
themselves^ — ^to  abstain  from  presenting  themselves  at 
the  marriage-feasts  of  others  K 

Justified,  or  not,  as  the  Latin  Church  may  have  been 
in  thus  perseveringly  opposing  the  combination  of  the 
sacerdotal  with  the  marital  character,  we  may  perhaps, 
— ^in  the  stringency  and  formality  of  the  above  canons, — 
in  the  substitution  of  positive  prohibition  and  denunci- 
ation for  the  tone  of  half-expressed, — half-hinted, — in- 
ducement and  encouragement,  in  which  celibacy  is 
recommended  in  holy  writ, — ^trace  another  symptom  of 
that  tendency  to  harden, — to  systematize, — to  cor- 
porealize, — the  sacred  dogmas  and  mysteries  of  Bevela- 
tion,  which  has  been  already  adverted  to,  as  character- 
izing the  temper  of  the  middle  ages ;  and  as  operative, 
during  those  ages,  in  modifying  to  the  eyes  of  men, 
as  well  the  &bric  of  the  holy  Church  herself,  as 
the  deposit  of  eternal  truth  committed  to  her  care. 
And,  if  so,  it  was  not,  of  course,  probable  that  men 
whose  minds,  like  those  of  the  papal  reformers,  were 
attuned  by  education  to  this  prevailing  tone  of  re- 
ligious feeling,  should  see  any  error  in  canons  which, 
while  harmonizing  with  that  feeling,  presented  them 
with  the  most  promising  means  of  putting  an  end  to 
a  state  of  things  which  fiUed  them  vrith  the  most 
just,  the  most  natural,  indignation.  For  the  battle 
which,  in  frust,  they  undertook  against  their  less  strict 
contemporaries,  was,  unquestionably  that  of  purity 
against  impurity,  of  holiness  against  corruption.  It 
might  be  thought  that  the  general  neglect  of  the 
restrictive  ordinances  in   question,    by  enabling  the 


'  Regula  Canonicorum  Chrodogangi,  in  D*Acher.  Spicileg.  t.  i. 
p.  579. 
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clergy  to  contract  the  engagements  of  marriage,  would 
have  prevented  their  plunging  to  any  extent  into  the 
grossness  of  debauchery.  But  this,  the  dark,  the  damn- 
ing, records  of  the  time  show  not  to  have  been  the 
case.  The  priest  who  had  habituated  himself  to  trample 
upon  one  precept  bearing  the  impress  of  the  Church's 
authority,  had  passed  the  great  moral  barrier  which  sepa- 
rates the  systematically,  though  imperfectly,  dutiful,  from 
the  habitually  godless  and  profane:  the  consistency  of  his 
character  was  marred ;  and  his  progress  to  the  worst 
excesses  of  vice  was,  perhaps,  accomplished  by  an  easier 
transition  than  had  been  his  first  bold  step  from  obedi- 
ence to  its  opposite.  The  infamies  prevalent  among 
the  clergy  of  the  time,  as  denounced  by  Damiani  and 
others,  are  to  be  alluded  to,  not  detailed.  Such  pollu- 
tions might,  it  is  conceivable,  have  been  better  com- 
bated, had  the  reformers  of  the  eleventh  century, 
instead  of  enforcing  to  the  utmost  the  strict  tenor  of 
the  Latin  decrees,  removed  the  married  clergyman 
from  his  position  of  fellowship  with  every  class  of  the 
licentious  and  pro&ne,  by  adopting  the  less  rigid 
code  of  the  Greek  or  other  branches  of  the  Church 
Catholic.  But  a  line  like  this,  circumstanced  as  they 
were,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  open  to  their 
adoption.  Seizing  the  means  in  their  power,  they  set 
themselves  to  achieve, — and  did  achieve, — a  most  inn- 
portant  reformation;  and  we  may  not  think  lightly, 
either  of  their  principles  or  of  their  labours,  because 
that  reformation  was  imperfect. 

Established  at  Rome,  Leo  lost  no  time  in  testifying 
his  respect  and  gratitude  to  Hildebrand,  his  adviser 
and  friend,  whom  he  admitted  to  the  order  of  sub- 
deacon*   in  the  Roman  Church,  and  whom  he  placed 


Bonizo. 
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over  the  important  church  and  monastery  of  St.  Paur. 
The  situation  was  a  most  honourable  one :  by  connect- 
ing its  occupier  with  the  second  great  apostolic  founder 
of  the  Roman  Church,  it  invested  him  with  a  character 
second,  in  some  respects,  to  that  of  the  pope  alone. 
But  it  was  also,  at  the  moment  of  which  we  speak, 
surrounded  with  the  most  fearful  difficulties. 

The  estates  of  this  holy  institution  had  been  stripped 
of  every  thing  valuable,  by  the  predatory  bands  infest- 
ing the  Campagna — ^the  offices  of  devotion  were  sys- 
tematically neglected — the  house  of  prayer  was  defiled 
by  the  sheep  and  cattle  who  found  their  way  in  and 
oat  through  its  broken  doors  ^;  and  the  monks,  con- 
trary to  all  monastic  rule,  were  attended  in  their  re- 
fectory by  women '.  Hildebrand,  however,  in  the 
ardour  of  his  soul,  devoted  himself  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  an  immediate  reformation.  Burning  with 
zeal,  he  seemed  to  see,  in  dreams,  the  great  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles  himself,  engaged  in  the  work  of  cleansing 
the  dishonoured  sanctuary,  and  calling  upon  him  earn- 
estly for  aid  in  the  operation  ^.  And  so  actively  did 
he,  in  his  waking  hours,  labour  in  this  good  cause,  that 
the  evils,  which  he  confronted,  gradually  disappeared 
before  his  exertions.  The  affairs  of  the  monastery  were 
restored  to  order,  and  the  brethren  were  recalled  to 
habits  of  strictness  and  purity,  suitable  to  the  vows 
which  they  had  taken.     And  so  strong,  in  after-life, 

'  Paul  Bernried.  c.  xiii. 

'  Such  pro&nation  of  holy  buildings  was  not  unparalleled  at  the 
time.  In  some  capitula  of  an  author  who  seems  to  have  flourished 
about  this  period,  though  his  name  and  station  is  not  known,  it  is 
wid,  "  Yidemus  crebro  in  ecclesiis  messes  et  foenum  congeri.** — 
Vid.  Mansi,  t.  xix.  p.  705. 

'  Paul  Bernried.  c.  xiii.  *  Ibid. 
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was  Hildebrand's  attachment  to  them, — so  great 
was  his  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  their  united 
prayers, — that  if,  at  any  time,  he  felt  himself  sinking 
under  the  troubles  and  embarrassments  which  beset 
him,  he  would  send  for  them,  and  inquire  what  sinful 
action  had  been  committed  among  them,  which  closed 
the  ear  of  Heaven  to  the  petitions,  which  he  knew 
that  their  community  ever  offered  in  his  favour  K 

The  conduct  of  Leo,  in  the  matter  of  his  election, 
could  scarcely  be  acceptable  to  the  imperial  patron, 
by  whom  he  had  been  originally  nominated.  Henry, 
however,  was,  in  all  probability,  but  imperfectly  ac- 
quainted with  its  details;  and  as  he  was,  at  any  rate,  in- 
capable of  appreciating  the  importance  of  the  principle 
which  it  asserted  and  exemplified,  he  may  naturally 
have  seen,  in  the  pilgrimage  and  apparent  non-recogni- 
tion, by  his  nominee,  of  the  validity  of  his  appointment, 
nothing  more  than  further  demonstrations  of  that 
diffidence  and  humility,  with  which  Bruno  had,  at  the 
first,  striven  to  resist  his  contemplated  elevation. 
Henry  knew,  besides,  the  new  pontiff  in  the  character 
of  an  attached  friend  and  relative,  and  would  not, 
therefore,  be  disposed  to  regard  the  details  of  his 
demeanour  with  a  jealous  eye.  And  the  monarch's 
attention  was,  during  the  winter  of  1048-49,  powerfully 
attracted  in  other  quarters,  by  the  wars  and  troubles 
which  afflicted  and  menaced  his  empire.  For  Godfirey, 
Duke  of  Lorraine,  surnamed  the  Bearded,  whom  he  had 
some  years  before  refused  to  enfeoff  with  more  than  a 
moiety  of  the  territories  held  by  that  noble's  father,  the 

^  Tain  singularem  coepit  habere  fiduciam  super  opitulationibus 
precum  illoruro,  ut,  si  quando  non  liberaretur  ab  adversitatibas, 
certissimum  ei  signum  fieret,  alicujus  delicti  impedimentum  esse 
inter  eos :  quo  prsesendse  ipsius  examinatione  oorrecto,  solito  cnrsu 
liberationem  ejus  acceleratam  ferret  oratio.     Paul  Bemried.  c.  xiv. 
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late  Duke',  had  been  thus  rendered  the  determined 
enemy  of  the  imperial  house ;  and  now,  undismayed  by 
the  ill  success  of  a  former  struggle,  had  taken  up  arms 
anew ;  and  as  this  disaffected  noble  had  procured  the 
alliance  of  Baldwin  count  of  Flanders  and  Dietrich  count 
of  Holland,  his  revolt  presented,  at  this  juncture,  an 
appearance  so  formidable,  that  it  seemed  to  require 
Henry's  most  energetic  efforts  to  encounter  and  suppress 
it'.  Nor  could  the  monarch  fail  to  be  gratified  by  the 
consistent  manner  in  which  Leo,  when  once  installed 
in  his  seat,  proceeded  to  promote  those  measures  of  ec- 
clesiastical reformation  toward  which  his  own  efforts  had 
been  already  so  strenuously  directed.  The  new  pontiff 
had  found  himself,  at  first,  surrounded  by  financial 
difficulties  of  a  serious  kind.  The  rapacity  of  some  of 
his  worthless  predecessors  had  so  plundered  the  Apo- 
stolic see,  that  he  could  for  a  time  obtain  no  income  for 
his  maintenance ;  and  he  even  appears  to  have  thought 
of  raising  money  by  the  sale  of  his  vestments,  and 
flying  to  his  northern  diocese,  when  some  seasonable 
presents  from  Benevento  diverted  him  from  the  design  *. 
Leo  presided  at  a  council,  holden  at  Borne,  on  the  1 1  th 
of  April  1049,  which  was  numerously  attended  by  the 
bishops  of  Italy ;  and  to  these  he,  in  the  fervour  of  his 
zeal,  announced  his  intention  of  declaring  void  all 
ordinations  made  by  prelates  tainted  with  simoniacal 

*  Gothelo,  surnamed  the  Great,  had  enjoyed  the  duchy  of  upper,  as 
well  as  that  of  lower,  Lorraine  ;  but  this  union  of  two  fiefs,  generally 
divided,  appeared  to  the  emperor  to  invest  a  subject  with  too  formidable 
power ;  and  though  Godfrey,  for  some  time  before  his  father's  death, 
had  acted  as  his  general  assistant  in  the  government  of  both,  he  was 
only  invested,  on  that  event,  with  the  duchy  of  lower  Lorraine, 
Qpper  Lorraine  being  given  to  his  brother  Gothelo,  sumamed  "  le 
Faineant. " — Vid.  Art  de  verifier  les  dates. 

*  Herman.  Contract. — Sigeb.  Gemblac. 

*  Wibert.  in  vita  S.  Leonis,  lib.  ii.  c.  iii. 
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practice.  But  against  this  a  general  cry  arose  from  the 
sacerdotal  order.  It  was  affirmed,  and  probably  with 
reason,  that,  were  such  a  decree  enacted,  the  Churches, 
so  widely  had  the  evil  spread  itself,  would  be  deprived 
of  persons  to  perform  the  necessary  services,  while  the 
laity  would  be  driven  to  despair,  by  being  bereft  of 
the  offices  and  consolations  of  the  ministry.  And  Leo 
was  therefore  obliged  to  content  himself  with  a  re-enact- 
ment of  the  decree  passed  on  the  subject  by  Clement 
two  years  before  *.  He  then  left  Rome  on  a  journey 
northwards,  and  after  holding,  during  Whitsun-week, 
another  council  at  Pa  via  ^  he  proceeded  into  Germany : 
anxious  alike  to  forward  in  that  country  the  work  of 
ecclesiastical  reformation,  and  to  appease  the  troubles 
by  which  its  civil  relations  were  distracted.  Appearing 
in  Henry's  court,  he  found  that  monarch  actively 
engaged  in  preparations  for  the  subjugation  of  his  dis- 
obedient vassal,  Godfrey  of  Lorraine;  and,  upon  the 
emperor's  request,  Leo  pronounced  against  that  rebel- 
lious noble  the  censures  of  the  Church.  By  this  step, 
the  spirit  of  Godfrey  was  subdued:  he  was  smitten, 
too^  with  penitence,  in  consequence  of  the  burning  of 
the  cathedral  of  Verdun,  during  the  storming  of  that 
city  by  his  soldiers ;  an  event  which,  happening  under 
such  circumstances,  he  imputed  to  himself  as  a  crime. 
And  thus  humbled,  and  pressed  on  every  side  by  Henry's 
arms,  he  was  soon  reduced  to  seek  the  pardon  of  his 
offended  sovereign;  and  for  that  purpose,  to  implore 
the  effectual  mediation  of  Leo  *. 

*  Damiani  Opusc.  vi.  c.  35. — Hard.  t.  vi.  pt.  i.  p.  991. — ^Wibert. 
in  vita  S.  Leonis,  lib.  ii.  c.  iv. 

'  Herman.  Contract. — Hard.  t.  vi.  pt  i.  p.  991. 
'  Propter  componendum  statum  ecclesiarum,   et  pacem  Galliis 
reddendara.     Lamb.  Schafnab. 

*  Herman.  Contract. — Sigeb.   Gemblac. — Alexandri  Gesta  Epi- 
scopor.  Lcodiens.  cap.  1. — Lamb.  Schafnab.  nd  an.  1046. 
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While  this  affiiir  was  pending,  the  pontitl^  having  heen 
requested,   bj  the  clerical  authorities  of  Rheims,  to 
consecrate  the  Church  of  St.  Remigius  in  that  city, 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity,   to  announce  his 
intention  of  holding  a  council  there,  for  the  purpose  of 
a  general  inquiry  into  the  condition  and  abuses  of  the 
Church  of  GauL     And  the  transactions  which  followed 
that  announcement  strikingly  show  the  moral  power 
then  possessed  by  the  papacy,  even  in  kingdoms  with 
which  it  was  not  immediately  connected.     Several  of 
the  French  prelates  and   nobles   took  alarm  at   the 
declaration  of  Leo's  intention,  and  represented  to  their 
king,  Henry  I.,  the  danger  which  would  result  to  his 
authority,  as  well  as  to  their  own,  from  his  permitting 
the  Pope  to   visit,   for   such    a    purpose,    the   cities 
of   France   at  his    pleasure.     And   when   the   pope, 
in  opposition  to  the  king's  suggestions,  showed    him- 
self determined  to  put  bis  intention  in  practice,  the 
monarch  was  afraid,  in  any  more  direct  way,  to  thwart 
it,  than   by  summoning  his    bishops  and    nobles  to 
attend  him  on  an  expedition  against  some  insubordi- 
nate vassals  in  another  direction,  and  thus  attempting 
to  diminish,  as  far  as  he  might,  the  number  of  prelates 
at  the  council  *.     Leo  found,  however,  twenty  bishops, 
about  fifty  abbots,  and  a  number  of  other  ecclesiastics, 
prepared  to  receive  him,  when  he  took  his  seat  in  form 
in  the  synod  of  Rbeims  ^.   But  these  dignitaries  seem  to 
bave  attended  rather  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  their 
own  lives  and  characters  to  the  pontifiTs  investigation, 
than  of  aiding  him  with  their  counsel,  or  pronouncing 
sentence  upon  others.    The  transactions  were  carried  on 
^7  the  single  authority  of  Leo  himself,  in  whom  the 
assembly  recognized  "the  sole  primate  and  apostolic 

*  Hard.  t.  vi.  pt.  i.  p.  996.  *  Ibid.  p.  1009. 
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^moroftlie  universal  Church'."  His  officer,  a  deacon 
le  Church  of  Rome,  opened  the  proceedings,  hj  de- 
Ing  the  subjects  on  account  of  which  the  council  had 
1  convened — namely,  simony;  the  unlawful  int^- 
Dce  of  laymen  with  things  spiritual ;  unlawful  mar- 
3S ;  the  infringement  of  the  nuptial  tow  ;  the  dere- 
on,  by  monks  and  clergymen,  of  their  engagements ; 
lart  taken  by  the  latter  in  secular  warfiue  * ;  several 
nent  heresies;  and  the  prevalence  of  crimes  of 
most  odious  nature.  And  then  the  prelates, — :the 
nan  primate,  the  archbishop  of  Treves, — being  in- 
ed  in  their  number, — were  called  on  by  the  same 
ar,  under  pun  of  the  anathema  of  apostolical 
ority,  to  make  a  solemn  declaration,  in  presence 
;he  assembly,  that  they  had  obtained  by  no 
niacal  traffic  the  sees  which  they  respectively  filled. 
German  archbishop,  and  most  of  the  other  prelates, 
}lied  with  the  demand  ;  while  those  who  hesitated 
o  so  were  questioned  as  criminals,  and,  upon  an 
iry  being  made  into  their  conduct,  were  deposed, 
iherwise  punished,  as  Leo  himself  thought  proper 
ecide.  The  council  continued  three  days  in  ses- 
and  then  broke  up,  after  enacting  twelve  canons, 
ted  toward  the  restoration  of  church  discipline  and 
lurification  of  ecclesiastical  manners. 
}o  then,  revisiting  the  imperial  court,  presided, 
Jier  with  the  emperor,  over  a  council,  holden  at 
tz';  and  there  procured  the  adoption  of  several 
lations,  similar  in  spirit  to  those  of  Rheims,  against 
sin  of  simony;  together,  with  others  tending  to 
laod  Boln>  Roroanae  sedis  pondfex,  uniTcraalis  ecelesis  priioaa 
it  apoitolicus.  Harduin.  t.  vi.  pt.  i.  p.  1003. 
>e  clericis  mondiBli  milids  studentibuB.  Harduin.  t.  vi.  pt.  i. 
)2. 
larduin.  t.  vi.  pt.  i.  p.  1000.     Lamb.  Schafnab. 
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the  enforcement  of  those  long-neglected  canons  of  the 
Churchy  which  made  celibacy  imperative  upon  the 
clergj.  It  seems  to  have  been  in  this  assembly  that 
the  humbled  Godfrey  of  Lorraine  threw  himself  at  the 
emperor's  feet,  and  received  a  personal  pardon,  though 
his  territories,  now  in  Henry's  power,  were  naturally  re- 
tained by  the  victorious  monarch.  The  council  being  dis- 
solved, Leo  set  out  on  his  return  to  Italy,  accompanied— 
probably  at  Henry's  wish — by  the  pardoned  duke  and  his 
younger  brother  Frederic  ^  In  the  latter,  the  pope  found 
talents  and  virtues,  which  highly  prepossessed  him  in  the 
young  noble's  favour;  and  Frederic,  having  been  ad- 
mitted to  holy  orders,  was  shortly  appointed  archdeacon 
and  chancellor  of  Rome.  In  Italy,  Leo  continued  during 
the  next  few  years  to  labour  with  the  same  activity 
which  had  distinguished  the  commencement  of  his 
career,  while,  by  the  mission  of  Hildebrand,  as  his 
legate,  into  France^  he  endeavoured  to  continue,  in  that 
country,  the  good  work  which  the  council  of  Rheims 
had  begun.  In  the  spring  of  1060,  the  pontiff  held  a 
council  at  Siponto,  and  there  deposed  two  archbishops 
on  the  ground  of  simony  *.  Further  measures  against  this 
unhallowed  traffic,  and  against  clerical  licentiousness, 
were  taken  by  him  in  a  council  at  Rome  in  1051  *. 
And  in  1052,  summoning  a  council  at  Mantua,  he 
attempted  to  carry  the  strictness  of  his  reforms  into 
northern  Italy.  But  the  populace,  incited  by  the  lax 
and  corrupt  clergy  of  the  place,  assailed  his  domestics, 
while  they  waited  at  the  door  of  the  church  in  which 
the  assembly  was  convened ;  and  when  he  himself,  in 
consequence  of  the  tumult,  came  forth,  it  was  but  to 
behold  the  scene  of  outrage  continued,  while  stones 

'  Lamb.  Schafiaab. 

'  Berengar.  de  8acr&  coen&  adv.  Lanfranc.  edit.  Vischer.  p.  50. 

'  Harduin.  t.  vi.  pt.  i.  p.  1027.  *  Ibid. 
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and  other  missiles,  aimed  at  those  who  had  caught  hold 
of  his  robes  for  security,  flew  thickly  about  his  person '. 
He  was  compelled  to  close  the  meeting  in  disorder; 
and  though  he  presided,  the  following  day,  in  greater 
peace,  over  the  assembly,  he  did  not  venture,  under 
these  critical  circumstances,  to  enforce  his  measures  of 
reform  with  the  customary  rigour. 

The  personal  habits  of  Leo,  while  he  thus  actively 
laboured  in  the  cause  of  reformation,  were  of  the  most 
ascetic  nature;  his  life  formed  a  consistent  course  of 
abstinence  and  self-denial ;  and  the  hours  of  sleep  were 
systematically  abridged  by  his  devotions :  for,  when  at 
Rome,  it  was  his  wont,  thrice  in  the  week,  to  walk  bare- 
foot at  midnight  from  the  palace  of  the  Lateran  to  the 
church  of  St.  Peter — from  one  extremity,  that  is,  of 
Rome  to  the  other — accompanied  by  two  or  three  only 
of  his  clergy,  for  the  purposes  of  praise  and  prayer  * : 
a  spectacle,  which  might  well  strike  those  with  astonish* 
ment,  who  were  accustomed  to  the  scenes  of  infamy 
and  riot,  by  which  the  palace  in  question,  and  the  papal 
city  in  general,  had  been  disgraced  under  the  licentious 
pontiffs  of  the  preceding  age.  But  circumstances  arose, 
not  long  after  the  events  which  have  been  above  nar- 
rated, which  induced  this  pure  and  holy  pontiff  to  turn 
his  attention  to  undertakings  of  a  very  different  descrip- 
tion, and  to  exhibit  himself  in  the  unwonted  character 
of  a  military  leader.  And  as  the  causes  which  led  to 
his  campaign  had  been  long  in  progress,  while  that 
campaign  itself,  though  short,  was  fraught  with  con- 
sequences the  most  important  to  the  papacy  and  to  the 
Church,  the  subject  may  be  thought  to  deserve  consi- 
deration in  a  separate  chapter. 

'  Harduin.  t.  vi.  pt.  i.  p.  1029. 

'  Wibert.  S.  Leonis  vita.  Victor  III.  Dial.  iii.     Leo  Ostiens. 
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SBlTUnCENT  OF  THE  NORMANS  IN  NEUOTRIA — POSITION  OP  SOUTHERN  ITALY  AT  THE 
COMXENCEHENT  OF  THE  ELBYENTB  CBNTUBT — DEFENCE  OF  SALERNO,  BT  NORMAN 
FTLORIMS,  AGAINST  THE  SARACENS— NORMANS  INYITBD,  BT  GUAIMAR,  PRINCE  OF 
THAT  PLACE,  INTO  ITALY — GROWTH  OP  THEIR  POWER  THERE— ^HEIR  YIOLBNCB 
USD  CRUELTY — LBO'S  JOURNEY  INTO  GERMANY  TO  SOLICIT  AID  AGAINST  THEM — HIS 
RBTUBN  AND  MILITARY  EXPEDITION  AGAINST  THEM — BATTLE  OF  CIYITELLA — HIS 
CAPTURE — HIS  TREATY  WITH  THEM — HIS  DEATH. 

A  NEW  power, — ^that  of  the  Normans  \ — ^had,  since  the 
commencement  of  the  eleventh  century,  rapidly  arisen 
to  consequence  in  southern  Italy, — a  power  which  the 
occupants  of  the  holy  see  could  scarce  fail  to  regard,  at 
the  period  of  which  we  are  treating,  with  the  most 
serious  apprehensions.  This  warlike  and  enterprising 
race,  having,  by  naval  expeditions  from  their  native 
Denmark  or  Scandinavia,  long  ravaged  the  northern 
coasts  and  territories  of  France,  obtained  at  length, 
about  the  year  900,  a  permanent  settlement  in  that 
country,  and  gave  their  name  to  the  fertile  province 
previously  known  by  the  appellation  of  Neustria.  And 
the  century  which  followed  this   settlement,  beheld, 

'  Vide,  for  the  general  history  of  the  settlement  of  this  people  in 
Italy,  Muratori,  Annali  d*Italia ;  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Republiques 
Italiennes ;  Giannone,  1st.  del  Regno  di  Napoli. 
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as  might  naturally  have  been  expected,  considerable 
changes  among  them.  Settled  amidst  a  French  popu- 
lation,  thej  gradually  adopted  the  language,  and  em- 
braced the  religion,  of  the  country ;  though  both  the 
one  and  the  other  underwent,  it  seems,  a  considerable 
modification  in  their  hands.  They  preserved,  however, 
through  these  mutations,  the  bold  energetic  spirit  which 
had  originally  distinguished  them,  and  which,  as  they 
extended  their  influence,  stamped  its  impress  so  deeply 
on  the  general  chivalry  of  Europe.  Nor  did  they,  in 
the  process  of  refinement,  entirely  lose  a  less  amiable 
feature  of  the  character  which  had  originally  belonged 
to  them, — the  wiliness,  which  seems  a  constant  charac- 
teristic of  nations  in  the  savage  state  ^ ;  insomuch  that 
the  leaders  under  whom  they  ultimately  spread  them- 
selves over  Europe,  were  for  the  most  part  as  famed  for 
their  deep-laid  schemes  and  crafty  policy,  as  for  their 
heroic  achievements  and  personal  daring. 

The  awe-inspiring  character  of  their  new  faith,  aided 
perhaps  by  the  splendour  then  incorporated  into  its 
ritual,  produced  a  strong  impression  on  the  fervent 
temperament  of  the  Norman  race.  But  contemplating 
that  faith  with  gross  and  carnal  eyes,  they  sought  to  give, 
as  it  were,  visibility  to  its  unseen  truths,  tangibility  to 
its  spiritual  essence,  by  connecting  it,  as  far  as  they 
could,  with  objects  and  places  yet  visible  and  tangible. 
They  became  assiduous  pilgrims  to  the  scene  of  the 
Redeemer's  ministry,  and  of  the  other  great  events 
recorded  in  holy  writ,  as  well  as  to  all  those  spots  which 


'  Gens  militbe  mssaeta,  et  sine  bello  virere  iiescia,  in  hostem 
impigre  proemwe ;  et  ubi  vires  non  successisseDt,  noa  miniis  dolo 
ct  pmittia  eommpere.  WiUielm.  Malmesb.  de  gestis  regnm, 
Wbk,  m.  pw  57.  ed. 
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legends  then  current  indicated  as  having  been  dis- 
tinguished by  subsequent  manifestations  of  supernatural 
power.  And  Italy,  when  this  practice  became  frequent 
among  them,  was  visited  by  them  in  numbers ;  both 
as  containing  vnthin  itself  many  scenes  of  reputed 
holiness,  and  as  lying  on  the  direct  way  to  the  yet 
holier  regions  of  Palestine. 

Southern  Italy, — that  portion  of  the  country  which 
now  forms  the  kingdom  of  Naples, — ^was  suiTering,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  eleventh  century,  from  a  state  of 
confusion  even  more  disastrous  than  that  which  we 
have  described  as  afflicting  the  northern  provinces. 
The  emperors  of  Greece,  from  whom  the  bulk  of  their 
Italian  territories  had  been  wrested  by  the  conquering 
arms  of  the  Lombard  kings,  had,  by  degrees,  on  the 
extinction  of  that  formidable  monarchy,  resumed  some 
portion  of  their  former  power ;  and  Bari,  the  capital  of 
their  south-Italian  domains,  was  the  residence  of  a 
viceroy,  styled  the  Catapan ;  a  title,  from  the  corrup- 
tion of  which,  the  province  which  they  last  possessed  is 
known,  even  nOw,  by  the  name  of  the  Capitanate.  The 
rest  of  the  district  which  we  are  considering  was  sub- 
ject to  petty  dukes  or  princes,  surviving  representatives 
of  the  once  irresistible  Lombard  power ;  or  else  apper- 
tained to  large  and  commercial  towns,  which  possessed 
republican  or  aristocratic  governments  of  their  own. 
The  African  coast,  and  even  Sicily,  was  still  subject 
to  the  Saracen  yoke ;  and  the  Italian  princes,  in  their 
frequent  feuds  vnth  each  other,  were  often  tempted, 
forgetting  the  difference  of  faith,  to  request  the  aid  of 
these  formidable  neighbours,  in  the  adjustment  of  their 
quarrels.  To  such  requests,  the  Saracens  were  ever 
ready  to  accede:  they  were  found,  however,  in  most 
cases,  to  fight  more  for  themselves  than  for  their  allies ; 
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I  those  bad  often  the  most  cause  to  regret  their 
ervention,  who  had  themselveB  invoked  it.  By  the 
se  of  the  tenth  century,  the  power  and  energy  of 
s  martial  people  had  materially  declined ;  though 
ly  were  still  the  objects  of  general  dread  to  the 
iminate  inhabitants  of  Apulia  and  Calabria ;  as  they 
1,  from  time  to  time,  made  descents  upon  the  coast 
those  provinces,  fortified  strong-holds,  occupied 
ises,  and  laid  cities  under  military  contribution.  But 
I  land  thus  distracted  between  the  mutual  antmo- 
ea  and  opposing  rule  of  three  races,  the  Greeks^ 
t  Lombards,  and  the  Saracens,  was  now  to  be  visited 
a  fourth,  before  whose  energy  and  whose  fortunes 
the  three  alike  were  destined  to  succumb. 
[n  or  about  the  year  1002,  a  petty  flotilla  ap- 
ired  before  Salerno,  and  a  body  of  Saracens,  land- 
;  under  the  walls  of  the  place,  demanded,  with 
!  customary  menaces,  a  pecuniary  contribution, 
laimar  III.,  prince  of  Salerno,  and  his  timid  sub- 
ts,  felt  that  they  had  no  coarse  to  adopt  but  submis- 
n ;  and  their  surprise  was  great,  when  about  forty 
grims  from  a  distant  land,  who  happened  to  be  at 
i  moment  within  their  walls,  requested  of  the  prince 
as,  horses,  and  permission  to  chastise  these  insolent 
jauders.  The  request  was  readily  complied  with : 
!  pilgrim  warriors,  accoutred  in  haste,  galloped 
!;erly  forth  through  the  gates  of  Salerno ;  the  Sara- 
is,  confounded  and  dismayed,  fled  tumultuously 
m  the  onset  of  this  unexpected  foe ;  and  esteemed 
imselves  happy  when  their  retreating  barks  bore 
jm    out   of  reach   of  the   sword  of  the  victorious 
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The  delighted  Guaimar  would  willingly  have  been 
prodigal  in  his  bounty  toward  his  gallant  deliverers; 
bnt  he  experienced  a  second  surprise,  when  the  costly 
presents  which  he  laid  before  them,  were  firmly,  though 
courteously,  rejected*  "  For  the  love  of  God,  and  of 
"  the  Christian  faith,"  said  the  chivalrous  pilgrims,  "  we 
"  have  done  what  we  have  done ;  and  we  may  neither 
"  accept  of  wages  for  such  service,  nor  delay  our  return 
"  to  our  homes."  They  departed  accordingly ;  but  not 
unaccompanied.  Guaimar  sent  with  them,  to  their 
native  land,  envoys,  laden  with  presents,  such  as  might 
best  tempt  the  countrymen  of  these  hardy  and  dis- 
interested warriors,  to  enlist  in  his  service.  Specimens 
of  southern  fruits,  superb  vestments,  golden  bits,  and 
magnificent  horse-trappings  S  attracted  and  dazzled  the 
eyes  of  the  population  of  Normandy,  and  produced  on 
the  enterprising  youth  of  the  province  their  natural 
effect.  Encouraged  by  the  glowing  description  given 
by  their  friends  of  the  sunny  clime  which  they  had 
visited,  and  of  the  opportunities,  there  offered,  of  enter- 
prise and  honour,  swarms  of  northern  warriors  crossed 
the  Alps :  they  were  readily  and  honourably  welcomed 
by  Guaimar  and  other  princes  of  southern  Italy ;  and 
engaged,  under  one  banner  or  another,  in  most  of  the 
intestine  quarrels  which  at  that  period  distracted  the 
country*.     The  principal  band  of  these  warlike  colo- 

^  Citrina  per  eos  poma,  amygdala  quoque  et  inauratas  nuces,  ac 
pallia  regia,  et  equorum  phaleras  auro  argentoque  distinctas  illuc 
dirigens,  ad  hujusmodi  gignentem  humum  lUos  non  modo  invitabat, 
verum  attrahebat. — Leo  Ostiens. 
'  Leo  Ostiens. 

Vinclt  pecunia  passim, 
Nunc  hoc  nunc  illo  contempto,  plus  tribuenti 
Semper  adhserebant ;  servire  libentius  illi 
Omnes  gaudebant,  a  quo  plus  accipiebant. 

Gul.  Appul. 
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Its,  subsequently  to  the  death  of  Guaimar  III^  passed 
tin  the  service  of  bia  son  Guaunar  IV.  into  that  of 
B  Greek  emperor  Michael,  sumamed  the  Paphla- 
nian ;  and  served  with  honour  under  bis  standards  in 

expedition  undertaken  agunst  the  Saracens  of  Sicily, 
it,  upon  their  return  to  the  main-land  of  Italy,  dis- 
IJefied  with  their  new  masters,  and  incited  by  Ardoin, 
Lombard  chief,  who  had  a  personal  quarrel  with  the 
•ecian  governor,  they  declared  war,  in  their  ovro 
me,  against  the  Eastern  empire ;    and,  with  Ardoin 

their  head,  endeavoured  to  effect  the  expulsion  of 
3  Greeks  from  Italy.  Two  campaigns,  those  of 
42  and  1043,  sufficed  to  make  them  masters  of 
julia.  Melfi,  near  the  Ofanto,  became  the  central 
int,  or  capital,  of  their  states ;  aud  was  in  the  first 
itance  governed  by  the  joint  authority  of  the  Lom- 
rd  Ardoin,  and  of  William  of  Hauteville,  sumamed 
m-arm,  their  native  leader.  Twelve  important  towns, 
ponto,  Ascoli,  Venosa,  Lavello,  Monopoli,  Trani, 
nne,  Monte  Peloso,  Trivento,  Acerenza,  Sant'Angelo, 
d  Minervino,  became  in  a  little  time  the  respective 
panages  of  as  many  counts,  who  participated  vrith  the 
lers  of  Melfi  in  the  exercise  of  the  general  powers  of 
vemment ;  and  who  thus  gave  to  the  first  rude  con- 
tution  of  the  Normans  in  Italy  the  character  of  a 
litary  oligarchical  republic.  But  as  the  principal 
nent  of  this  hastily  formed  government  was  the 
iviction  of  their  snbjects,  that  such  an  organization 
jsented  the  most  promising  mode  of  gratifying  their 
pidity,  and  of  protecting  themselves  from  the  retali- 
on  of  those  whose  possessions  they  had  plundered ; 
iae  rulers  found  themselves  unable,  even  if  they  were 
sirous,  to  prevent  the  continoance  of  a  system  of 
ilence  and  maraading,  which  rendered  the  name  of 
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Nonnan  a  terror  to  Italy.  The  precepts  of  their  new 
religion,  and  the  awe  inspired  by  the  superstitions  with 
which  it  was  in  their  minds  connected,  became  alike 
powerless  to  allay  in  the  northern  warriors  the  thirst 
for  gain ;  and  many  a  consecrated  pile  and  holy  spot, 
which  had  witnessed  their  devotions,  when  they  came 
as  pilgrims  and  worshippers,  was  subsequently  pro- 
£Eined,  by  their  appearance  as  bandits  and  despoilers. 

The  tidings  of  these  sacrilegious  acts  soon  reached, 
of  course,  the  ears  of  Leo  IX.  And  when  he  saw  that 
the  insulters  of  the  Church  were  also  the  ruthless 
oppressors  of  their  fellow-creatures, — when  he  beheld 
the  southern  gates  of  Rome  daily  thronged  by  the 
wretched  inhabitants  of  Apulia,  who,  destitute,  blinded, 
and  horribly  mutilated,  were  seeking  a  refuge  from 
further  tyranny  behind  the  sheltering  walls  of  the 
ps^al  city ',  the  pitying  pontiff  yielded  himself  entirely 
to  the  impulses  of  his  benevolent  nature;  and, — ^without, 
perhaps,  a  due  consideration  of  the  measure — ^formed 
the  plan  of  leading  an  army  in  person  against  these 
barbarous  intruders,  and  expelling  them  from  all  those 
possessions  of  the  Roman  Church  which  they  had  pre- 
sumed to  occupy. 

Intent  upon  this  project  he,  in  1052,  crossed  the  Alps 
once  more,  with  the  view  of  soliciting  assistance  from  the 
Emperor  in  its  execution  ^  and  arrived  at  a  moment 
in  which  that  monarch  was  actively  engaged  in  warlike 
operations  on  the  borders  of  Hungary.     Henry  seemed, 

*  Multi  ex  Apulise  finibus  veniebant,  oculis  effossis,  naribus 
abscissis,  manibus  pedibusque  truncatis,  ac  Nonnannorom  crudelitate 
miseiabiliter  querentes.  Unde  factum  est,  ut  yir  mitissimus,  pietate 
et  miaericordid  plenus  .  .  .  compatiens  .  .  .  illius  gentis  superbiam 
GooaretiiT  hmniliare. — Bruno  in  vita  S.  Leonis. 

*  Hennan.  Contract. 
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tOistanding,  at  Brst  well  disposed  to  accede  to  the 
Urs  wishes ;  but  circumstances  made  it  difficult  to 
.)h  auj  large  bodj  of  troops  on  so  distant  an  enand; 
Leo,  after  attending,  during  Bome  montfas,  the  pro- 
I  of  the  imperial  court,  set  ont,  in  the  early  spring 
053,  for  Italy,  accompanied  only  by  about  500 
nan  warriors',  under  the  command  of  an  officer 
id  Werner ;  even  this  scanty  force  being  in  great 
lure  composed  of  Toluoteers.  But  when  once 
<  in  Rome,  he  issued  a  general  invitation  to  the 
'es  of  Italy  to  range  themselves  under  the  sacred 
or  of  St.  Peter;  and  a  motley  multitude,  consisting 
ly  of  Apulians,  Campanians,  and  inbatntants  of 
}na,  responded  to  the  call.  Some  were  animated 
natural  feeling  of  animosity  toward  the  oppressors 
eir  country ;  some  heard  a  snmmons  from  Heaven 
e  voice  of  its  minister,  and  marched  to  the  field 
ir  emotions  similar  to  those  which,  in  the  following 

■eu  tlian  700,  tays  Gulielraus  Appulas,  who  thus  proceeds  to 
be  their  nation  : — 

hfec  gens  onimosa  feroces 

Feit  animos,  led  eqaoa  adeo  non  ducete  cauta, 

Ictibus  illorum,  qnam  lancea,  plus  valet  eoaii : 

Nam  nee  equas  docte  manibus  ^ratnr  eonim, 

Nee  validoB  ictus  dat  lancea,  pnerainet  enris  : 

Sunt  etenim  longi  specialiter  et  peracuti 

lUorum  gladii,  percuuum  s  vertice  corpus 

Sdndere  sspe  solent,  et  firmo  stant  pede,  postquam 

Deponuntur  eqni<,  potius  certando  perire 

Quam  dare  teiga  volunt,  magis  hoc  sunt  Marte  timendj, 

Qtuun  dum  sunt  equito  :  tanta  eat  aadacia  gentis, 

Italis  popnlo  qui  se  sociaTerat  ilUa. 

GenDani  comites  pneannt  Transmundus  et  Atto 

Et  Bturellini  generata  propagine  proles. 

Oul.  Appul.  historic.  Poema  de  geatis  Normannontm. 
1.  ii.  np.  MoratoT.  SS.  Renim  Ital.  t.  v.  p.  260. 
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age,  inflamed  the  bosoms  of  crasaders ;  while  others,  of 
a  different  description,  were  either  lured  to  the  cam- 
paign by  ordinary  hopes  of  plunder,  or  led  to  imagine 
^t  their  service  in  such  a  cause  might  in  some  degree 
extenuate,  in  the  eye  of  Heaven,  the  criminality  of 
their  previous  career. 

Opinions  widely  different  from  each  other  have  been 
entertained  respecting  the  propriety  of  Leo's  conduct 
in  this  matter  \  Whether  Hildebrand, — ^trusted  and 
deferred  to  as  he  constantly  was  by  the  pontiff, — ^took 
any  active  part  on  the  occasion,  is  not  clearly  known. 
His  participation  in  the  project  is  invidiously  urged 
agiinst  him  by  his  embittered  adversary,  Benno ;  but 
the  statement  appears  to  be  unsupported  by  other  con- 
temporaneous authority ;  and  the  work  of  Benno  is  filled 
with  so  many  palpable  calumnies  against  Hildebrand, 
that  nothing  in  the  nature  of  an  accusation  can  be 
worthy  of  credit  which  rests  upon  his  evidence  alone. 
It  is,  however,  undeniable,  that  Hildebrand,  when  exalted 
to  the  papal  chair,  himself  entertained,  as  we  shall  sub- 
sequently see,  a  somewhat  similar  project.  But  it  is 
also  a  fsucty  that  his  friend,  and  the  principal  organ  of 
the  party,  so  to  call  it,  with  which  he  at  the  time  was 
acting, — the  celebrated  Peter  Damiani, — has  left  on 
record  his  protest  against  the  assumption,  by  the  suc- 
cessor of  St.  Peter,  of  that  earthly  sword,  the  use  of 
which  had  been,  by  our  Lord  Himself,  forbidden  to  the 
Apostle  *. 

Such  a  proceeding,  against  a  professedly  Christian 
people,  might  justly  at  that  epoch  have  been  styled  un-r 
precedented.     Familiar  to  the  age  as  was  the  sight  of 

^  Yid.  Baron.  Annal.  ad  an.  1053,  n.  10  et  seqq. 
'  Vid.  Damiani,  1.  iv.  ep.  9,  et  Baron.  1.  c. 
VOL.  I.  M 
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ordinary  bishops  accompanying  their  retainers  to  the 
field,  it  was  long  since  the  spectacle  had  been  exhibited, 
of  an  army  avowedly  led  to  combat  by  the  acknow- 
ledged Father  of  the  Christian  world;  and,  though 
John  X.  had,  it  is  true,  somewhat  more  than  a  century 
before  Leo's  time,  conducted  his  forces  to  the  field, 
it  was  against  Mahometans  that  he  engaged  in  battle 
on  the  Crarigliano^ ;  and,  not  to  mention  the  former 
decrees  of  prelates  and  councils  upon  the  subject,  one 
of  the  twelve  canons  of  Leo's  own  council  of  Rheims 
expressly  forbad  the  participation  of  the  clergy  in  secu- 
lar warfare  *.  But  the  compassionate  pontiff  was,  in 
all  probability,  too  strongly  influenced  by  his  feelings  to 
reflect  on  the  sanction,  which — in  appearance,  at  least — 
he  was  giving  to  a  practice  so  recently  condemned ;  nor 
did  he,  it  seems,  at  all  calculate  upon  the  effiision  of 
blood ;  but  hoped,  by  the  force  which  he  reckoned  on 
arraying  in  the  field,  to  reduce  the  enemy  to  immediate 
submission^ 

It  was  on  the  18th  of  June,  1053  S  that  Leo's  troops 
confronted  those  of  the  enemy  near  the  town  of  Civi- 
tella.  The  Normans,  when  aware  of  his  intentions, 
had  made  all  preparations  in  their  power  to  ward  off  the 
coming  blow.  William  Iron-arm  was  no  more;  but 
his  brothers,  Humphrey  and   Robert, — the   latter   of 


'  A.  D.  916.     Luitpr.  lib.  ii.  c.  14. 

'  Ne  quia  clericorum  anna  militaria  gestaret,  aut  mundanse 
militiae  deserviret.  Concil.  Remens.  canon  vi.  Hard.  t.  vi.  pt.  i. 
p.  1007. 

'  Non  ut  cujusquam  Northmannorum  8eu  aliquorum  hominum 
interitum  optarem,  aut  mortem  tractarem,  8ed  ut  saltem  humano 
terrore  resipiscerent,  qui  divina  judicia  minime  formidant.  Leonis  IX. 
epist.  ad  Constantinum  Monomachum.     Hard.  t.  vi.  pt.  i.  p.  959. 

*  Herman.  Contract. 
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whom,  subsequently  4Burnained  Guiscard,  had  recently 
arrived  in  Apulia  with  a  considerable  reinforcement  to 
the  Norman  forces, — succeeded  to  the  command  of  his 
intrepid  warriors;  and  Richard,  count  of  Aversa,  the 
chief  of  a  smaller,  but  independent,  Norman  colony  in 
Italy,  brought  all  the  force  which  he  could  muster  to 
the  defence  of  the  common  cause.  But  the  Normans 
were  dispirited :  rumour  had  magnified  among  them 
the  scale  of  the  papal  preparations,  and  they  were 
awed  by  the  sacred  character  of  him  in  whom,  even 
while  he  was  their  enemy,  they  recognized  their  spiritual 
parent.  The  heralds,  therefore,  who  approached  Leo 
while  he  was  yet  within  the  walls  of  Civitella,  assumed 
an  humble  tone^ ;  they  deprecated  his  hostility,  and 
informed  him,  that  the  Norman  princes,  though  they 
declined  to  abandon  possessions  which  they  had  won, 
were  ready  to  hold  their  conquests  thenceforward  by 
his  grant,  and  to  do  suit  and  service  for  them  to  him,  as 
to  their  lord  paramount'.  But  the  tall,  bulky,  Germans, 
by  whom  the  pontiff  was  surrounded,  smiled  in  scorn 
when  they  beheld  the  diminutive  though  active  forms 
of  their  adversaries  * ;  and  Leo,  inspired  by  their  con- 
fidence, as  well  as  by  his  conviction  of  the  goodness  of 
his  cause,  rejected  the  overtures  of  the  Norman  leaders, 
and  demanded  the  total  abandonment  of  the  lands 
which  they  had  recently  usurped  from  St.  Peter*.  This 
the  Normans  declined  to  concede,  and  therefore,  feel- 

*  Hennan.  Contract.  '  Ibid. 

*  Teatonici,  quia  caesaries  et  forma  decoros 
Fecerat  egregid  proceri  corporis  illos, 
Corpora  derident  Normannica,  quae  breviora 
Esse  videbantur,  nee  eorum  nuntia  curant. 

Gul.  Appul.  p.  259. 

*  Herman.  Contract-r-Gul.  Appul.  1.  c. 
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ing  that  no  other  alternative  lay  before  them,  they 
gave  the  signal  for  battle,  before  Leo  had  issued  from 
the  gates  of  Civitella.  The  result  of  the  action  which 
now  took  place,  falsified  alike  the  confident  antici- 
pations of  the  one  party,  and  the  desponding  auguries 
of  the  other.  The  impetuous  charge  of  the  Norman 
chivalry  at  once  unmanned  the  timid  Italians  who  com- 
posed the  bulk  of  Leo's  army ;  and  who  fled  in  every 
possible  direction.  Werner  and  his  German  band  met 
the  shock  with  the  calm  courage  of  their  country ;  but 
the  Normans,  unresisted  elsewhere,  turned  their  flanks, 
and  hemmed  them  in  on  every  side ;  until  this  gallant 
troop,  contending  valiantly  to  the  last,  covered  with 
their  corpses  the  ground  which  they  had  occupied.  But 
for  their  resistance, — so  sudden  was  the  flight,  so  rapid 
the  dispersion,  of  Leo's  army', — the  business  of  the  day 
might  seem  rather  to  deserve  the  name  of  a  slaughter 
than  of  a  battle  ^ 

The  conquering  chiefs  pushed  on  without  delay, 
through  the  streets  of  Civitella,  into  the  presence  of 
Leo'.    But  they  no  sooner  beheld  the  venerable  pontiff, 

'  Occulto  Dei  judicio;  sive  quia  tantum  sacerdotem  spiritalis 
potius  quam  pro  caducis  rebus  carnalis  pugna  decebat ;  sive  quod 
nefarios  homines  quam  multos  ad  se,  ob  impunitatem  scelerum,  vel 
qusestum  avaram  confluentes,  contra  itidem  scelestos  expugnandos 
seoam  ducebat ;  sive  divina  justiti&  alias,  quas  ipsa  novit,  ob  causas 
nostros  plectente.     Herman.  Contract. 

'  The  carnage,  according  to  Godfrey  of  Viterbo,  who  dedicated  his 
history  to  Urban  III.,  was  so  great,  that  a  pile,  composed  of  the 
bones  of  the  slain,  was  even  in  his  time  pointed  out  to  strangers  by 
natives  of  the  country.     Gotf.  Yiterb.  ap.  Pistor.  t.  ii.  p.  338. 

'  According  to  some  accounts,  Leo  was  without  the  city  during 
the  battle,  and  when,  after  its  termination,  he  sought  refuge  within 
its  walls,  he  was  repulsed  from  it  by  the  citizens,  from  their  fear  of 
his  victorious  enemies.  Vid.  Gaufrid.  Malaterr.  Hist.  Sicul.  lib.  i. 
c.  14. 
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than,  exchauging  the  fierceness  of  the  warrior  for  the 
subdaed  tone  of  the  penitent,  they  fell  at  his  feet,  and 
in  abasement  and  tears  besought  the  absolution  and 
the  blessing  of  their  vanquished  enemy  \  Moved  by 
this  conduct,  and  induced  by  the  exigency  of  his  posi- 
tion, Leo  revoked  the  sentence  of  anathema  which  he 
had  pronounced  against  them  ;  and  they  then  escorted 
him  with  all  reverence  and  honour  to  the  city  of 
Benevento^.  Here  the  humbled  pontiff  remained  nine 
months,  during  which  time,  at  the  request  of  his  cap- 
tors, he  consented  to  grant  them,  in  the  name  of  St. 
Peter,  the  investiture  of  all  their  conquests,  made  or  to 
be  made^  in  Apulia, Calabria,  and  Sicily;  which  they  were 
thenceforward  to  hold  as  fiefs  of  the  holy  see*.  By 
this  turn  of  events,  his  defeat  and  captivity  became 
productive  of  results  more  favourable  to  the  papal 
power,  than  would  in  all  probability  have  attended  the 
most  brilliant  victory  which  could  have  been  reaped  by 
bis  arms  on  the  plains  of  Civitella.  Leo  and  his  suc- 
cessors acquired  a  claim  to  the  services  of  the  Norman 
chiefs,  as  of  rightful  vassals ;  and  the  power  was  recog- 
nized in  them  of  conferring  the  investiture, — as  lords 
paramount, — of  extensive  domains,  which  had  not  pre- 
viously been  in  any  manner  subject  to  their  sway :  nor 
was  it  to  be  feared  that  the  Normans  would  hastily 
throw  off  the  connexion  thus  entered  into ;  as  the  same 
causes  which  had  induced  them  to  form  it,  would  con- 
tinue to  operate  in  inclining  them  to  uphold  it.     Their 

^  Gul.  Appul. — Mutatis  animis,  in  ejus  sunt  conversi  obsequelam : 
cujus  oftculantes  vestigia,  sibi  immeiitam  deposcehant  indulgentiam*. 
Wibert.  in  vita  S.  L.  lib.  ii.  c.  11. 

*  Herman.  Contract. 

'  Gaufr.  Malaterr.  Hist.  Sicul.  lib.  i.  c.  14.  ap.  Mutator.  Rer* 
Ital.  Script,  t.  v. 
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crafty  chiefs  clearly  saw  the  advantage  of  basing  their 
right  to  their  territories  on  a  title  more  solid  than  that 
of  conquest^  and  of  linking  their  claim  to  the  obedience 
of  their  subjects^  with  the  duty  of  the  latter  toward  the 
representatives  of  St.  Peter. 

Another  result  of  the  campaign  must,  if  he  were 
fully  aware  of  it,  have  been  still  more  gratifying  than 
the  above,  to  a  pontiff  of  the  humane  disposition  of 
Leo.  For  the  Norman  chiefs,  who  continued,  during 
his  stay  at  Benevento,  to  exhibit  toward  him  every 
possible  token  of  respect,  were  influenced  by  his  per- 
suasions, or  by  the  reverence  with  which  his  character 
inspired  them,  to  abate  much  of  the  brutality  which 
had  hitherto  disgraced  their  proceedings.  And  the 
altered  position  in  which,  by  Leo's  instrumentality,  they 
were  now  placed,  had  doubtless  of  itself  a  humanizing 
influence  upon  their  minds.  In  obtaining  the  rank, 
they  in  some  measure  adopted  the  manners,  of  legiti- 
mate sovereigns ;  and  in  the  dignified  characteristics  of 
settled  power,  were  rapidly,  though  gradually,  merged 
the  turbulence  and  ferocity  of  the  unrecognized  invader. 

But,  notwithstanding  these  encouraging  circum- 
stances,  we  may  well  conceive  that  the  unfortunate 
Leo  felt  humbled  to  the  dust  by  the  unexpected  failure 
of  his  long-projected  enterprise.  His  ardent  temperar- 
ment  had  encouraged  him  too  confidently  to  anticipate 
a  blessing  on  his  exertions;  and  the  same  disposi- 
tion now  led  him  to  trace  the  displeasure  of  Heaven 
in  his  calamity.  While  at  Benevento,  he  employed  all 
his  hours,  except  those  engaged  in  negociation  or  other 
necessary  business,  in  religious  meditation,  in  prayer, 
and  in  exercises  of  ascetic  devotion.  Though  his  health 
was  declining,  a  carpet  on  the  bare  earth  was  his 
ordinary  couch,  a  stone  his  pillow,  and  a  hair  shirt  his 
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garment  next  the  skin.  Under  such  austerities,  aided 
as  they  were  in  their  effect  by  the  sorrows  and  anxieties 
of  his  mind,  his  constitution  gradually  sank ;  and  when 
he  at  length  left  Benevento,  and  returned,  in  March 
1054,  to  the  papal  city,  it  was  only  to  breathe  his  last 
there  on  the  19th  of  the  following  April  ^  after  having 
committed  to  his  beloved  friend  Hildebrand  the  pro- 
visional government  of  the  Roman  Church,  until  a  new 
pontiff  should  be  appointed  to  the  apostolic  see  K 

*  De  obita  S.  Leonis  Papse,  ex  codice  Beneventano,  ap.  Mabillon. 
Acta  SS.  Ord.  S.  Benedict,  ssec.  vi.  pt.  ii.  p.  78.— Lamb.  Scbafnab. — 
Annalista  Saxo. — Tbe  16th  of  April  is  the -day  named  in  the 
Chronicle  of  Hermannus  Contractus.  Chronographus  Saxo  names 
the  ISth. 

*  Bonizo. 
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ty  be  necessaiy,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
r  more  futly  to  comprehend  the  position  of  the 
y  in  following  years,  to  state  that,  shortly  before 
»th,  Leo  had  despatched  Frederic  of  Lorraine  and 
legates  to  Constantinople'.  The  Greek  patriarch, 
&el  Cemlarius,  had  for  some  time  publicly  im- 
;d  the  papal  claim  to  supremacy,  and  also  spoken 
isure  of  various  rites  and  practices  of  the  Latin 
:b.  And  Leo,  after  asserting  the  one,  and  defend- 
lie  others,  by  letters,  was  induced  at  length  to 
tch  these  envoys,  with  the  commission  to  repre- 
the  patriarch  in  person,  and  generally  to  assert 
ghts  of  Rome  in  the  eastern  capital.  The  patri- 
however,  persisted  in  refusing  either  to  retiBCt 

inizo. — Annalists  Saxo, — Lunb.  Schafnab. — Sigeb.  Gemblae. 
lis  Epist.  ad  Michael.  Constantiaopol.  Patriarch,  ap.  Hard. 
It  i.  p.  927. — Wibert.  in  viuS.Leonis. — Cbronograpfa.  Saxo. 
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what  he  had  adyanced»  or  to  recognize  the  superior  dig- 
nity of  his  Roman  brother ;  and  the  legates  at  length 
took  the  decided  step  of  publicly  laying  a  scroll,  con- 
taining the  sentence  of  his  excommunication,  upon  the 
high  altar  of  St.  Sophia  ^ ;  after  which,  leaving  Con- 
stantinople, they  shook  off, — ^in  imitation  of  apostolic 
practice, — ^the  dust  from  their  feet,  against  the  con- 
tumacious city'.  The  emperor,  Constantino  Mono- 
macbus,  anxious  to  avert  a  lasting  breach,  sent  after 
them,  and  at  his  request  they  turned  back  from  Selym- 
bria  \  But  their  return  was,  through  the  opposition  of 
the  patriarch  or  of  his  clergy,  only  productive  of  agi- 
tation and  tumult :  after  some  little  time  they  finally 
departed  from  Constantinople^;  and  this  unhappy  event 
may  be  termed  the  consummation  of  that  great  and 
lamentable  schism,  which  had  been  long  preparing,  and 
which  has  divided  the  Churches  of  the  East  and  of  the 
West,  from  that  hour  to  this  present  day. 

A  sudden  turn,  during  the  progress  of  these  events, 
occurred  in  the  fortunes  of  Frederic's  brother  Godfrey. 
By  a  marriage  with  Beatrice,  the  widow  of  the  rich 
Boniface,  Margrave  of  Tuscany — a  lady  who,  contrary 
to  the  usual  custom  of  the  time,  continued  to  rule  the 
possessions  of  her  deceased  husband — the  exiled  duke 
of  Lorraine  became  at  once  one  of  the  most  powerftil 
princes  of  northern  Italy  *• 

'  Sigeb.  Gemblac. — ^Annalista  Saxo. 

'  Lamb.  Scbafnab.  etCommemorat.  brev.  renim  alegatisapostolicse 
sedis  Constantinopoli  gest.  ap.  Hard.  t.  vi.  p.  967. 

•  Ibid.  *  Ibid. 

'  Hennan.  Contract.  Continuat. — Lamb.  Schafhab. — Beatrice  was 
daagfater  to  Frederic  II.,  who  had  preceded  Godfrey's  father  Gothelo 
*m  the  duchy,  of  Upper  Lorraine,  and  had  been  left  on  her  parent's 
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On  the  death,  therefore,  of  Leo,  the  papal  city  was 
no  longer  so  completely  under  Henry's  control  as  it 
had  been  when  that  pontiff  was  elected.  An  inveterate, 
and  now  potent,  enemy  to  the  imperial  house,  occupied 
its  approaches  in  Tuscany.  In  the  south,  the  papal 
chair,  by  whomsoever  filled,  might  call,  in  an  emer- 
gency, upon  the  willing  services  of  most  formidable  vas- 
sals. And  the  form  of  Leo's  election,  had  recalled  to 
the  memories  of  those  Romans,  who  needed  such  re- 
minding, their  ancient  privileges  in  the  free  election  of 
their  pontiff 

It  behoved  the  monarch,  then,  to  move  with  caution 
toward  the  appointment  of  Leo's  successor,  and  to 
regard,  in  his  selection,  the  maintenance  of  his  own 
authority  in  Italy,  as  well  as  the  respectability  of  the 
papal  chair.  The  nomination  of  a  prelate  unacceptable 
to  the  Roman  authorities,  under  existing  circumstances, 
might  seriously  endanger  the  one  as  well  as  the  other. 

To  Hildebrand,  standing,  as  he  did,  high  in  the 
esteem  of  his  countrymen,  and  entrusted  as  he  was 
with  the  temporary  charge  of  the  Church  by  the  de- 
parted pontiff,  many  eyes  were  in  the  first  instance 
naturally  turned  as  to  that  pontiff's  most  fitting  suc- 
cessor; and  his  friends,  taking  advantage  of  this  impres- 
sion,  were  eager  at  once  to  elect  him  to  the  apostolic 


death,  under  the  latter  prince's  guardianship.  Her  life,  enjoyment,  as  a 
widow,  of  her  husband's  fiefs,  is  imagined  by  M.  de  St.  Marc  (Abrege 
Chronologique)  to  have  been  the  result  of  some  special  arrangement 
entered  into  on  her  marriage — an  arrangement  in  which  the  emperor 
may  have  concurred  as  a  compensation  for  any  claims  which  she  might 
have  on  her  father's  duchy.  Beatrice  was  first-cousin  to  Henry  III., 
her  mother  Matilda  having  been  sister  to  Conrad's  empress,  Gisela  of 
Swabia. 
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throue^  But  Hildebrand  resisted  the  proposal',  and 
prevailed  on  them  rather  to  send  him  as  their  envoy  to 
the  imperial  court,  with  powers  to  select  the  prelate 
whom  he  might  deem  fittest  for  the  exigencies  of  the 
time,  and  to  demand  of  the  emperor  that  person,  in 
their  name,  as  the  future  pontiff. 

Shrinking  from  the  weighty  responsibility  of  pontifical 
dignity  himself,  he  perhaps  saw  no  other  person,  in  the 
long  corrupt  church  of  Italy,  possessed  of  the  talents, 
disposition,  and  character,  which  were  required  for  the 
office.  And  the  power  of  the  fsictions  which  were  still 
fomented  in  Rome,  by  the  counts  of  Tusculum  and 
other  licentious  nobles,  whose  strong-holds  environed 
the  city,  might  well  convince  him  that  no  pope  could 
yet  maintain  there  with  success  the  apostolic  dignity 
who  was  not  supported, — ^and  known  to  be  so, — ^by  the 
full  weight  of  the  imperial  authority.  He  set  out, 
therefore,  for  Germany;  and, — either  with  the  secret 
coDcnrrence  of  his  leading  friends  at  Rome,  or  of  his 
own  sole  motion, — announced  to  Henry  that  the  Roman 
clergy  and  people  requested  of  him,  as  their  new  pope, 
Gebhard,  bishop  of  Eichstadt ',  the  emperor's  attached 
friend  and  counsellor,  and  one  who  had,  as  such,  shown 
himself  of  late  a  formidable  opponent  to  the  principles 
recently  brought  forward  by  the  papal  school.  The 
^p,  with  whomsoever  it  may  have  originated,  displayed 
a  singular  depth  of  policy,  and  a  most  accurate  ap- 
preciation of  character.  Henry,  though  most  reluctant 
to  lose  this  faithful  friend, — though,  with  the  view  of 
inducing  Hildebrand  to  make  another  choice,  he  sug- 

'  Bonizo,  p.  804.    See  the  epistle  of  Dietrich,  bishop  of  Verdun, 
quoted  below,  in  book  iii. 
*  Vix  multis  lacrymis  et  supplicationibus.     Boniao. 
'  Leo  Ostiens.  in  Chron.  Cnssin.l.  ii.  c.  IxKxix.  Herman.  Contract. 
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gested  the  names  of  various  other  persons  as  fit  to  fill 
the  vacant  office,— could  not,  nevertheless,  reject  the 
proposal  in  terms  so  decisive  as  he  might  have  done, 
had  the  name  of  one  less  friendly  to  him, — ^less  notori- 
ously devoted  to  his  interests, — been  submitted  to  his 
approval.  And  he  must,  at  the  same  time,  have  felt  a 
strong  inducement  to  place,  on  the  throne  of  St.  Peter, 
a  prelate,  who  had  ever  shown  himself  devoted  to  the 
imperial  interests ;  together  with  a  satisfaction  that  the 
wishes  of  the  Roman  clergy  and  people  should  have 
centred  in  one  so  personally  acceptable  to  himself. 

The  firmness,  consequently,  of  Hildebrand,  at  length 
prevailed.  Henry's  reluctance  gave  way ;  and  Gebhard, 
who  seems  himself  to  have  been  as  averse  as  was  his  sove- 
reign to  his  exaltation  \  was  induced  to  acquiesce  in  it. 
Unfriendly  as  he  had  hitherto  been  to  the  papal  policy, 
he  possessed, — as  his  intelligent  proposer  no  doubt  was 
aware, — principles  and  a  character,  which  could  scarcely 
fail  to  lead  him,  when  placed  in  his  new  situation,  and 
surrounded  by  new  associations,  to  a  line  of  conduct 
more  suitable  to  the  views  of  the  Roman  conclave,  than 
to  those  of  his  imperial  master.  And  as  his  talents 
were  considerable,  while  his  name  was  universally  re- 
spected, his  nomination  at  once  put  into  the  chair  of 
Leo  an  able  successor,  and  deprived  the  opposite,  or 
imperial,  interest,  of  him  who  had  been  till  then  among 
the  ablest  of  its  champions  and  defenders. 

The  nomination  of  Grebhard  took  place,  it  seems,  at 
Mentz*,  late  in  the  autumn  of  1054 ;  and  though  Henry, 
in  acceding  to  that  measure,  doubted  not  that  he  was 
placing  a  firm  friend  over  the  metropolis  of  Italy,  he 

'  Invito  licet  imperatore,  invito  etiam  eodem  ipso  episcopo.     Leo 
Ostiens.  1.  ii.  c.  89. 

'  Herman.  Contract.  Continuat. 
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felt  that  his  now  jeoparded  authority  in  that  country 
could  only  be  successfully  maintained  by  his  own 
immediate  presence  there.  Having,  therefore,  settled 
the  affairs  of  Germany  in  comparative  tranquillity, 
and  having  procured,  in  that  country,  the  election  and 
coronation  of  his  infant  son  Henry  ^  as  his  future 
successor,  he  crossed  the  Alps  in  the  spring  of  1055S 
at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force,  and  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  pontifil  From  Verona,  where  the  king 
baited  in  April,  he  sent  Gebhard  forward  to  Rome, 
where  the  latter,  after  being  elected  in  due  canonical 
form,  was  consecrated  on  Maundy  Thursday — April  1 3 
— ^by  the  name  of  Victor  II. ' 

The  emperor  had  previously  instructed  all  influential 
nobles  and  princes  of  Italy,  by  letters,  to  keep  a  watch- 
ful eye  upon  the  proceedings  of  Godfrey,  whom  he 
spoke  of  as  a  public  enemy ;  and  it  was  now  no  secret 
that  the  principal  motive  of  his  appearance  in  Italy  was 
the  wish  to  humble  the  noble,  thus  powerful  once  more. 
Godfrey,  alarmed  by  his  demonstrations,  sent  envoys 
to  assure  him  of  the  innocence  of  his  intentions,  and  of 
his  continued  fealty.  "Nothing,"  he  bade  them  say, 
^  was  farther  than  rebellion  from  his  thoughts — on  the 
"  contrary,  he  was  ready  to  brave  every  thing  for  the 
**  welfare  of  the  emperor  and  of  the  state.  Exiled  as  he 


*  Bom  11th  Nov.  1051,  Lamb.  Schafnab.  An  oath  of  fealty  to 
him  had  been  exacted  by  his  father  from  the  nobles  of  the  empire 
in  the  Christmas  following  his  birth.     Id. 

'  Id. — Annalista  Saxo. 

'  Herman.  Contract.  Continuat.  ~  Id  fuit  in  Victoris  II.  elec- 
tione  siogalare  quod  unius  Hildebrandi  suifragio  Romanam  sedem 
>d«ptas  est.  Id  enim  Hildebrandi  in  ecclesiam  mentis  ab  uni verso 
clero  datum  est,  ut  quem  ex  imperatoris  consensu  elegisset,  ejus 
rata  esset  electio.   Cantelius,  metropolitan,  urb.  hist.  pt.  li,  dissert,  iv, 
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"  had  been  from  his  country,  and  deprived  of  his  pater- 
"  nal  possessions,  the  wealth  of  his  wife  formed  the  sole 
means  of  his  support :  nor  had  he  formed  that  con- 
nexion but  with  the  princess's  own  free  and  solemnly 
expressed  consent^  f  and,  though  Godfrey  was  too 
wary  to  put  himself  into  the  power  of  his  displeased 
sovereign,  he  permitted  Beatrice  herself,  accompanied  by 
her  young  daughter  Matilda,  to  appear  and  plead  her 
cause  before  him.     Nearly  connected  as  she  was,  by 
blood,  with  himself,  Henry  would  scarce  admit  her  into 
his  presence,  or  listen  to  her  story;  she  persevered, 
however,  boldly  in  her  justification ;  she  had  done,  she 
said,  nothing,  but  what  the  law  of  all  nations  allowed 
her  to   do.     Bereft  of  her  husband,  she  had  sought 
another  master  for  his  vacant  house,  and,  herself  a  free 
woman,  had   married  a  free  man,   vnthout  fr^ud   or 
sinister  machination.     Henry  was  still  unappeased,  and 
though,  aware  of  Godfrey's  talents  and  power,  and  fearful 
of  his  calling  the  formidable  Normans  to  his  aid,  he  was 
constrained  to  declare  the  prince  innocent  of  any  viola- 
tion of  the  imperial  laws,  he  nevertheless  commanded 
the  detention  of  Beatrice  in  his  court ;  partly  because,  as 
he  gave  out,  she  had  surrendered  herself  as  a  hostage ; 
and  partly  because  he  considered  her  to  have  committed 
a  grave  ofience,  in  marrying,  without  his  consent,  a  man 
who  had  been  declared  a  public  enemy'.     This  suf- 
ficiently convinced  Godfrey  of  the  continued  unfriendli- 
ness of  Henry's  intentions  towards  himself ;  and  finding 
thi^t  the  monarch  was  constantly  extending  his  negoci- 
ations  among  the  Lombard  nobles,  for  the  purpose  of 
compassing  his  ruin,  he  resolved  on  thwarting  these  in 

*  Lamb.  Schafnab. 

'  Lamb.  Schafnab. — Annalista  Saxo. — Uennan.  Contract.  Con- 
tinoat. — Chronograph.  Saxo. 
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what,  his  politic  genius  taught  him,  would  prove  the 
most  effectual  manner. 

Crossing  the  Alps  in  secret,  he  suddenly  reappeared 
in  his  native  Lorraine ;  and  finding  his  old  ally,  Baldwin 
of  Flanders,  still  ready  to  espouse  his  cause,  he  com- 
menced, in  company  with  that  chief,  the  siege  of 
Antwerp.  From  before  this  place,  the  appearance  of 
imperial  reinforcements  obliged  them  to  retire;  but, 
foiled  as  they  thus  were,  their  revolt  continued  to 
present  an  appearance  so  formidable,  that  Henry  felt 
himself  compelled,  after  some  little  time,  reluctantly  to 
abandon  his  Italian  schemes,  and  to  attend  to  the  security 
of  his  northern  dominions.  He  recrossed  the  Alps,  in 
the  winter  of  1055,  bearing  with  him  Beatrice  and  her 
daughter  in  honourable  captivity  \  Taking  his  road 
through  Switzerland,  he  halted  for  the  festival  of 
Christmas  at  Zurich,  and  there  arranged  the  future 
marriage  of  his  son,  then  five  years  old,  with  Bertha» 
daughter  of  Otho,  the  Margrave  of  Susa  \  The  Easter 
of  1056  was  spent  by  the  monarch  in  the  episcopal 
city  of  Paderbom  ^ ;  and  shortly  after  that  season  he 
established  himself  again  in  Goslar. 

During  his  stay  in  Italy,  he  had  found  time  to  hold, 
in  concert  with  Pope  Victor,  a  council  at  Florence, 
in  which  a  decree  was  passed  against  the  alienation  of 
Church  property,  and  various  matters  were  discussed 
relating  to  discipline  and  doctrine  ^.  The  new  pontiff, 
aheady  in  some  sort  a  disciplinarian,  soon  showed,  as 
Hildebrand  had  anticipated,  his  readiness  to  advance, 
in  the  reformation  of  abuses,  upon  the  broad  principles 
which  characterized  the  papal  school  ^  And  though  Vic- 

'  Bonizo,  p.  804.  '  Berthold.  Const.  '  Lamb.  Schafnab. 

*  Hara.t,vi.pt.  j.p.l039. — Damianiep.lib.iv.  12. — Bonizo,p.804. 

*  Studitun  scverioris  disciplinse  et  decretonim  Leonis  IX.  obser- 
vantia  bostes  nonnuUos  fecit  Victori  Papas, — Pagi  Breviar. 
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tor  is  said  never  to  have  entirely  forgiven  Hildebrand 
his  pertinacity  in  the  matter  of  his  election, — ^and  indeed 
to  have  looked,  from  that  time,  with  dislike  upon  monks 
in  general, — ^he  felt  the  necessity  of  treating  a  person  so 
distinguished,  with  the  deference  to  which  his  talents 
and  character  entitled  him,  and  sent  him  back  as  legate 
to  France,  armed  with  all  the  necessary  powers  to  con- 
tend against  the  abuses  which,  notwithstanding  Leo's 
efforts  in  that  country,  were  still  fearfully  prevalent  in 
the  Gallican  Church.  And  Hildebrand's  success  in 
this  contest  must  needs  have  been  great,  since  chronicles 
of  the  time  describe  it  as  attended  with  miracle.  An 
archbishop,  it  is  said,  who  had  been  on  good  grounds 
accused  before  him  of  simoniacal  traffic,  had  contrived 
to  bribe  the  principal  evidences  against  him  to  silence, 
and  then,  presenting  himself  with  a  bold  front  before 
the  legate,  demanded  to  be  confronted  with  his  accu- 
sers. "Believest  thou,"  said  Hildebrand,  "the  Holy 
•*  Spirit  to  be  of  one  substance  and  Deity  with  the 
••  Father  and  with  the  Son  ?"  "  I  do,**  answered  the 
archbishop.  "Then,'*  rejoined  Hildebrand,  "say  be- 
fore us,  *  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son, 
and  to  the  Holy  Ghost.'"  The  suspected  prelate  at- 
tempted to  comply ;  but  when  he  had  said  "  Glory  be 
to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,"  his  voice  failed  him, 
and  notwithstanding  all  his  efforts,  he  found  it  impossi- 
ble to  recite  the  remainder  of  the  doxology  K  In  distress 
and  confrision,  he  threw  himself  before  the  legate,  con- 

*  '*  Credisne,  o  Episcope,  Spirilum  Sanctum  unius  cum  Patre  et 
Filio  esse  substantias  et  Deitatis?"      Quo  respondente,  "Credo/* 

"  Die,"  inquit,  "  Gloria  Patri,  et  Filio,  et  Spiritui  Sancto/' 

"  Gloria  Patri  et  Filio  "  dicebat ;  sed  Spiritum  Sanctum  nonuiiare 
minime  valebat. — Paul  Bernried.  c.  xvii. — Pet.  Damian.Opusc.xix. 
cap.  iv.— Hard.  t.  vi.  pt.  i.  p.  1039.— Willielm.  Malmesb.  de  gestis 
Temim,  lib.  iii. — Bonizo,  p.  805. 
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feesed  his  guilt,  and  received  with  patience  the  sentence 
of  his  deposition.  And  so  striking  was  the  example, 
that  no  less  than  forty-five  bishops,  and  twenty-seven 
other  dignitaries '  or  governors  of  Churches,  came  for- 
ward to  confess  the  guilty  mode  by  which  they  had 
obtained  their  benefices,  and  retired  from  stations  in 
which  they  felt  that  they  had  no  valid  claim  to  remain  *. 
Other  records  of  this  time  describe  Hildebrand  as  gifted 
with  an  intuitive  power  to  read  in  men's  bosoms  the 
thoughts  which  they  concealed ',  and  to  detect, — ^when 
those  around  him  were  tried  by  any  peculiar  tempta- 
tion— ^the  hidden  presence  of  the  tempter.  Such  nar- 
ratives,— ^whatever  may  be  thought  of  them  in  them- 
selves— unquestionably  prove  the  searching  nature  of 
the  legate's  investigations,  as  well  as  the  general  awe 
and  veneration  inspired  by  his  character  *. 

One  event,  which  occurred  during  his  stay  in  France, 
IS  memorable,  both  because  it  illustrated,  in  a  remark- 
able manner,  that  yet  unrealized  system  of  papal 
supremacy  which  fiiture  years  were  to  develope,  and 
because  it  exhibited  Henry  III.,  the  lordly  controller  of 
the  papacy,  in  a  situation,  relatively  to  that  power,  very 
different  from  that  which  he  had  been  wont  to  occupy. 
Ferdinand,  since  styled  the  Great,  the  warlike  and 
powerful  monarch,  who  had  united  under  his  sway  the 
two  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Leon,  became  so  far 
flushed  with  success,  as  to  think  of  assuming,  if  not  the 
imperial  title,  at  least  such  ensigns  and  characteristics 
of  imperial  dignity,  as  were  inconsistent  with  the  re- 


'  Hard.  t.  vi.  pt«  i.  p.   1039.     Eighteen  bishops,  according  to 
Bonizo,  p.  806. 
'  Victor.  III.  dialog,  lib.  iii.  '  Paul  Bernried.  cap.  18. 

*  Id.  cap.  19. 
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ceived  theory,  that  the  Emperor  of  the  Romans  stood 
single  and  pre-eminent,  among  the  sovereigns  of  the 
Western  world. 

And  Henry,  naturally  eager  to  maintain  his  privi- 
leges, saw  a  mode  more  expedient  than  warfare  for  pre- 
serving them  inviolate,  in  a  reference  of  the  matter  to 
the  Roman  pontiff.    By  Victor  it  was  directed,  that  the 
question  should  be  inquired  into  and   decided  by  a 
council,  holden  under  his  legate,  at  Tours.     Thither, 
accordingly,  did  Henry's  envoys  proceed,  to  plead  their 
master's  cause ;  and  thus  the  world  beheld  the  setter- 
up  and  puller-down  of  popes,  the  despotic  controller  of 
the  city  and  see  of  St.  Peter,  recognizing,  in  the  suc- 
cessor of  that  Apostle,  an  arbiter  and  a  judge,  even  of  his 
right  and  title  to  the  loftiest  prerogatives  of  his  crown. 
To  Henry's  own  eyes,  secure  as  he  probably  was  of  a 
favourable  decision,  this  recognition  seemed  a   mere 
form, — an  empty  show, — such  as  had  been  his  apparent 
acceptance  of  the  imperial  dignity,  from  the  hands  of 
his  own  nominee,  Clement  II.     Whatever  necessity 
he  might  sometimes  feel  himself  under,  during  this 
latter  portion  of  his  reign,  of  acting,  toward  the  Roman 
authorities,  in  the  tone  of  compromise,  rather  than  in 
the  language  of  uncontrolled  sovereignty,  he  doubtless 
considered  such  necessity  to  be  but  of  a  temporary 
nature;   and  saw  not,  in  the  apparently  trivial  and 
momentary  obstacles  which  embarrassed  his  motions,  the 
precursors  and  symptoms  of  a  great  moral  revolution 
already  in  progress  of  developement.    He  hesitated  not, 
therefore,  to  do  homage  to  the  semblance  of  power,  in 
hands  which  he   never  expected  would  compass    its 
reality. 

The  decision  of  the  council,  against  Ferdinand's  pre- 
tensions, was  communicated  to  that  monarch  by  proper 
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envoys,  and  his  submission  to  it  was  required  under  the 
antbority  of  the  papal  name :  and  the  Spanish  prince, 
acting  upon  the  advice  of  the  assembled  prelates  and 
nobles  of  his  realm,  not  only  abandoned,  in  obedience 
to  the  mandate,  the  pretensions  which  derogated  from 
the  imperial  dignity,  but  would,  it  seems,  have  sacrificed 
to  his  fear  of  Henry,  or  of  the  pope,  the  original  inde^ 
pendence  of  his  country,  by  acknowledging  the  emperor 
his  lord  paramount,  had  not  Boderic  Diaz,  the  cele- 
brated Cid,  by  the  firmness  of  his  counsels,  and  by  the 
anthority  of  his  name,  diverted  him  from  the  measure  ^ 
No  less  respect,  however,  was  shown  to  the  papal 
authority,  by  the  Spanish,  than  by  the  Grerman,  sove- 
reign. Envoys  from  Ferdinand  waited  upon  the  legate 
to  represent  their  master's  case  before  him,  and,  through 
their  negotiations,  the  matter  was  amicably  arranged. 
But  though  this  afiair  was  thus  peacefully  closed,  the 
subsequent  months  of  Henry's  life  were  full  of  troubles. 
(Continually  harassed  by  the  anxieties  occasioned  to  him 
by  Godfrey's  movements  in  Lorraine,  he  was,  in  the  year 
1056,  engaged  in  an  angry  correspondence  with  the 
French  king,  with  whom  he  had,  by  appointment,  a 
personal  interview,  at  a  place  named  Ivoy  ^  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Treves.  The  result  of  the  meeting  was  so 
onsatisfiBM^tory,  and  words,  during  the  discussion,  ran  so 
high  between  the  hostile  monarchs,  that  the  emperor 
at  length  closed  the  proceedings,  by  calling  upon  the 
French  sovereign  to  meet  him  in  single  combat  on 
the  morrow.      The   latter  could  not  openly  decline 

'  Mariana.  Historia  general  de  Espaiia,  lib.  ix.  c.  5. — Vid. 
Baron,  ad  an.  1055,  et  F.  Pagi,  Breviar.  t.  i.  p.  528. 

'  Lambert  of  Aschaffenbnrg  calls  it  Civois :  his  annotator  (in 
PiBtorii  Scriptt.)  says  that  it  is  called,  in  German,  Ipsch ;  in  French, 
Itoy ;  *«  in  Trevirorum  finibus." 
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challenge,  but  privately  departed  from  the  scene 
the    conference    during    the    intervening    night; 

Hemy,  frustrated  in  his  purpose,  returned  to 
ar'. 

ere  he  waB,  after  some  little  time,  visited  by  Pope 
or,  whose  presence  be  had  requested,  and  who 
8  desire  had  reUnquished  for  a  while  his  reforming 
jrs  in  Italy '.      The  pontiff  arrived  at  Goslar  in 

to  celebrate  there  the  festival  of  the  Nativity  of  the 
in,' — the  8th  of  September, — and  was  received  by 
nperial  master  and  friend  with  the  most  magnificent 
itality'.  But  Henry  was  found,  by  his  former 
sellor,  feeble  in  health,  and  depressed  in  spirits; 
it  was,  probably,  on  this  account,  that  the  court 
ii,  almost  immediately  after  the  festival,  from 
ar,  to  the  castle  of  Botfeld,  in  the  Harz.     Henry 

endeavoured  to  recruit  his  spirits,  and  reanimate 
roopitig  frame,  by  partaking  largely  of  the  pleasures 
e  chase,  to  which  he  had  ever  been  addicted.  But 
ispect  of  afiairs  continued  to  darken  around  him : 
gs  arrived  that  the  numerous  army  which  he  had 

against  the  Luticians,  a  savage  horde  on  the 
ers  of  Saxony,  had  been  defeated  with  terrible 
.  Bohemia  and  other  parts  of  his  empire  were 
critical*  or  disorderiy,  state.    He  had  recently  been 

■amb.  Schafnab. 

•y  bis  activity  in  these,  Victor  exposed  himself  to  a  constatit 

arasaing  oppositioo  from  that  aoti-papal  party,  to  which   he 

If  had  formerly  belonged.     When  suffering  from  it,  he  wu 

to  say.     "  This  falls  on  me  deservedly.     Paul  must  feel  what 

1  has  done.    The  lamb  must  bear  what  the  wolf  once  inflicted." 

)Btieni. — F.  Pagi  Breviar.  t.  i.  p.  528. 

Amh.  Schafnab. — Sigehert  Gemblac. 

.amb.  Schaliiah. — Annalisla  Sazo. — Herman.  Contract.  Cod- 

. — Chronograph.  Saxo. 
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deprived,  by  death,  of  several  nobles,  to  whose  talents 
and  loyalty  he  had  looked  as  to  the  most  solid  pillars 
of  bis  throne :  and  the  drought  of  the  past  summer  had 
produced  an  imusual  prevalence  of  distress  and  mortality 
in  his  dominions  \    This  accumulation  of  evils  aggra- 
vated, if  it  did  not  entirely  cause,  a  malady,  vehich 
attacked  him  at  Botfeld,  and  which  speedily  overcame 
his  exhausted   powers.     Becoming  aware  of  his  ap- 
proaching end,  he  bewailed,  with  a  contrition  apparently 
the  most  sincere,  the  sins  and  follies  of  his  by-gone  life ; 
he  directed  compensation  to  be  made  to  all  whom  he 
conceived  himself  to  have  aggrieved,   and  requested 
the  forgiveness  and  prayers  of  all  whom  he  might  in 
ignorance  have  wronged.     He  pointed  out  his  young 
son,  already  crowned,  as  his  appointed  successor,  and 
commended  him  to  the  watchful  care  of  his  mother,  the 
Empress  Agnes,  and  of  the  father  of  the  Church  :  and 
then,  while  Victor  and  many  other  distinguished  per- 
sons stood  beside  his  bed,  he  breathed  his  last ;  dying 
on  the  5th  of  October  1056,  in  the  40th  year  of  his 
age.    His  remains  were  borne  to  his  native  province  of 
Franconia,  and  there  interred  beneath  the  massy,  and 
yet  incomplete,  vaults  of  Spires  Cathedral,  on  his  birth- 
day, the  festival  of  St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude  ^ 

*  Annalista  Saxo. 

'  Lamb.  Schafnab. — Annalista  Saxo. 

'*  Ad  templum  Spirse  donnit,  quod  struxerat  idem." 

Domnizo. 
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J  the  death  of  Henry  III.,  the  evil  tendecciea  of  the 
Item  which,  with  regard  to  the  Chnrch'a  government, 
had  espoused,  would  have  fatally  displayed  themselves; 
d  not  that  system  received  an  effectual  check,  from  the 
>Tement8  of  the  new  Roman  ecclesiastical  school.  It 
luld  have  been  seen,  on  how  frail  a  basis  the  honour 
d  security  of  the  Church  would  have  been  placed,  had 
3  indeed  been  bowed  to  that  state  of  complete  sob- 
ition  to  the  genius  of  feudalism,  in  which  the  deceased 
)narch'B  policy  had  constantly  tended  to  place  her.  The 
neficial  energy  of  Henry's  government, — the  rectitude 
its  administration, — depended  upon  his  own  personal 
alities,  and  by  consequence  upon  his  continued  ez- 
ence.  And  had  not  the  papacy,  during  the  later 
ITS  of  his  reign,  recovered  a  sort  of  substantive  being, 
i  Church,  which  it  represented,  would  have  been 
posed,  upon  his  death,  to  all  the  evils  attendant  on  the 
controlled  autocracy  of  an  in&nt,  whose  disposition 
s  as  yet  unformed,  and  whose  training,  in  the  posses- 
tt  of  sovereignty,  was  not  likely  to  be  efficient  in  giving 
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a  fikvourable  bias  to  his  disposition,  or  in  disciplining  his 
mind.  It  will  be  seen,  even  as  the  case  really  stood, 
of  how  formidable  a  nature  the  Church's  perils,  at  this 
juncture,  were  ;  and  how  severe  a  struggle  it  cost  her, 
under  her  papal  governors,  to  withstand  the  energies  of 
that  power  which  Henry  III.  had  established  over  her ; 
and  which  was  wielded,  after  his  decease,  in  a  manner 
very  different  from  any  in  which  that  well-intentioned 
monarch  would  ever  himself  have  dreamed  of  wield- 
ing  it. 

The  presence  of  Pope  Victor,  at  the  critical  moment 
of  Henry's  death,  was  a  circumstance  most  important 
to  the  tranquillity  of  Germany,  and  to  the  stability 
of  the  youthftil  successor's  throne.  For  the  seeds  of 
discord  and  confusion  were  widely  scattered  through- 
out the  empire.  The  haughty  nobles,  whose  power 
the  emperor  had  abridged,  and  whose  pride  he 
had  humbled,  by  the  resolute  assertion  of  his  kingly 
prerogatives,  saw,  in  his  death,  the  opportunity  of  re- 
covering the  licentious  independence  which  they  had 
formerly  enjoyed.  And  the  Saxon  chiefs,  while  parti- 
cipating in  this  general  feeling,  viewed  with  a  peculiar 
spleen  the  dominion  of  the  Franconian  princes,  upon  a 
throne  which  had  previously  been  occupied  by  a  Saxon 
line ;  and  to  which  they  persuaded  themselves  that  their 
province  had  a  kind  of  special  right.  The  reign,  too,  of 
a  woman, — and  such  of  course  would  the  child  Henry's 
virtually  be,  while  he  continued  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  his  mother  \ — was  a  new  thing  in  Germany ; 
and  one  which  the  haughty  spirit  of  the  Germans 
inclined  them  to  think  derogatory  to  their  manly 
honour.  While  the  gentleness  and  conciliatory  dis- 
position of  the  amiable  Agnes, — qualities  which  would  in 

'  Annalista  Saxo. 
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Bt  any  other  station  have  won  for  her  the  love  of  all 
id  her, — were,  in  a  sovereign,  too  apt  to  be  ascribed 
^nefis  or  timiditj,  and  to  give  encouragement  to 
imptuous  disobedience. 

le  authority,  however,  of  Victor,  commanded  gene- 
eference.  The  young  sovereign  was  unhesitatingly 
Qwledged  as  king  of  Germany,  the  discontented 
Qurs  of  the  nobles  were,  for  the  moment,  sop- 
ed,  and  the  principal  enemy  of  the  imperial  house, 
rey  of  Lorraine,  was  by  the  papal  mediation  re- 
Jed  to  it.  Godfrey  appeared,  with  his  ally  Baldwin, 
e  a  council  holden,  in  December  1056,  at  Cologne', 
lid  homage  to  his  new  sovereign ;  and  then,  receiv- 
gain  his  wife  Beatrice,  who  had  been  so  long  de- 
d  Irom  him,  he  returned  to  the  superintendence 
B  Italian  territories,  and  to  the  formation  of  new 
oes,  for  the  extension  of  his  influence  and  the 
Nidation  of  bis  power. 

iving  arranged  this  important  business,  and  ad- 
d,  as  best  he  might,  the  other  matters  of  difficulty 
;rmany',  Victor  took  leave  of  the  imperial  Agnes, 
-etumed,  in  the  spring  of  1057,  to  Rome,  in  which 
he  presided  over  a  council,  holden  on  the  18th  of 
I '.  He  bore  with  him,  it  appears,  iitll  authority  to 
3  the  young  Henry's  name  in  the  administration  of 
mperial^  government  to  the  southward  of  the  Alps; 

[ardtUD,  t.  tI.  pt.  i.  p.  1041. — Sigeb.  Gemblac. — Marian.  Scot, 
ompoutis  mediocriter,  prout  tunc  copia  erat,  r^ni  n^otiis. — 
,  Schafoab. — Marian.  Scot. — Annalista  Saxo. 
id.  Stephani  IX.  Paps  Epistol.  ad  Pandulph.  Manican.  episc. 
rd.  t.  Ti.  pt.  i.  p.  1052. 

o  avoid  confusion,  this  epithet  is  throughout  this  woik  applied 
goveniment,  family,  &e.,  of  the  Gennan  monarchs.  But  it  ia 
n  all  occasions,  strictly  rorrect.     As  successor  to  his  father. 
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and  it  was,  probably,  business  connected  with  this  com- 
mission, which  induced  him,  shortly  after  the  day  just 
named,  to  move  to  Florence,  for  the  purpose  of  inter- 
course with  Godfrey.  Hildebrand  either  accompanied 
him  thither,  or  met  him  there ;  and  Frederic,  Godfrey*8 
brother,  also  presented  himself  before  him  in  that  city. 
This  prince,  on  his  return  from  his  eastern  embassage, 
had  found  his  patron  Leo  dead,  and  himself  in  imme- 
diate danger  from  Henry's  hostility  ^ ;  for  that  emperor, 
jealous  of  all  Godfrey's  relatives,  had  given  orders  for 
his  apprehension.  But  Frederic  put  himself  in  security 
against  any  proceeding  of  that  kind,  by  flying  to  the 
powerful  and  celebrated  abbey  of  Monte  Cassino,  and 
there  solemnly  devoting  himself  to  a  monastic  life  ^. 

The  office  of  abbot  became  subsequently  vacant; 
and  the  talents  and  virtues  of  Frederic — together  with, 
it  may  be,  the  influence  of  his  birth  and  connexions — 
induced  the  monks  to  nominate  him  to  that  dignity ' : 
and  he  now  proceeded  to  Florence,  as  well  to  procure 
from  the  papal  authority  the  confirmation  of  this  elec- 
tion*, as  to  urge  Victor  to  direct  the  censures  of  the 
Church  against  Thrasimond,  Count  of  Chieti,  who  had 
plundered  him  of  the  costly  presents  which  he  had 
brought  from  Constantinople,  and  who  also  withheld 
from  the  brotherhood  of  Monte  Cassino  certain  lands 
to  which  they  were  entitled. 

The  pontiff  readily  confirmed  the  new  abbot's  election, 
and  as  readily  pronounced  against  Thrasimond  the  sen- 
tence of  excommunication — a  sentence  by  which  that 


Henry  IV.  could  claim  no  higher  title  than  that  of  king ;  that  of 
emperor,  implying  a  coronation,  by  the  pope,  at  Rome. 

*  Lamb.  Schafhab. — Sigeb.  Oemblac.  '  Ut  supr. 

*  Leo  Ostiens.  1.  ii.  c.  94.  *  Id.  c.  96. 
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lawless  noble  was  soon  brought  to  submission:  and 
then,  anxious  either  to  show  his  high  esteem  for  Fre- 
deric, or  to  secure  the  continued  alliance  of  his  able  and 
powerful  brother, Victor  nominated  him  to  an  office  in  the 
Roman  Church,  by  creating  him  cardinal  presbyter  of 
St.  Chrysogonus '. 

Late  in  July,  Frederic  quitted  the  pontiff's  presence, 
and,  instead  of  taking  up  at  once  his  residence  in  his 
monastery,  proceeded  in  the  first  instance  to  Rome,  to 
initiate  himself  there  in  the  duties  of  this  new  station. 
Nor  had  he  again  left  the  papal  city'  for  Monte  Cas- 
sino,  when  the  unexpected  intelligence  arrived  that 
Victor  was  no  more,  having  breathed  his  last  at  Flo- 
rence, on  the  28th  of  July'.  A  clamour  instantly  arose 
for  the  immediate  appointment  of  a  successor.  The 
feeling  which  Hildebrand  had  with  difficulty  thwarted 
on  the  last  occasion,  had  since  that  period  been  gra- 
dually increasing  in  intensity ;  and,  to  those  who  did 
not  participate  in  it,  the  fear  of  the  licentious  nobles  of 
the  Campagna,  who  were  now  no  longer  held  in  check 
by  the  name  of  Henry  III.,  and  from  whom  some 
attempt  upon  St.  Peter's  chair  might  hourly  be  ex- 
pected, would  present  a  powerful  argument  for  the 
necessity  of  a  speedy  election.  A  man,  therefore,  of 
Frederic's  high  character  being  on  the  spot,  the  Romans 
resorted  to  him  for  advice,  and  pressed  him  to  suggest 
the  name  of  a  future  pontiff.  Frederic  mentioned  in 
succession  five  names,  the  first  four  being  those  of 
Italian  bishops,  the  fifth  that  of  Hildebrand,  who 
though  still  but  a  subdeacon,  had  long  exercised  in 
Rome  an  authority  far  more  extensive  than  properly 


'  Leo  Ostiens.  1.  ii.  c.  95. 
'  Lamb.  Schafnab. 
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belonged  to  that  comparatively  humble  station.  But 
none  of  these  suggestions  were  approved.  Hildebrand, 
though  a  strong  partj  in  Rome  now  recognized  him  as 
their  leader,  was  too  strict  in  his  habits  and  unbending 
in  his  manners,  to  be  a  popular  &vourite.  He  was, 
besides,  in  Tuscany,  and  though  the  idea  was  for  a 
moment  entertained  of  waiting  for  his  arrival  \  a  con- 
viction of  the  dangers  of  delay  outweighed  with  the 
Romans  all  other  considerations ;  and  losing  at  length 
their  patience,  they  clamorously  exclaimed  that  their 
adviser  should  be  himself  their  pastor^.  Seizing  the 
surprised  and  reluctant  Frederic,  they  led,  or  rather 
dragged  him,  to  the  Lateran  Church,  and  there  en- 
throned him;  hailing  him,  in  honour  of  the  papal 
saint  to  whom  the  day  was  dedicated,  by  the  name  of 
Stephen  IX. :  and  on  the  following  day  (August  3)  the 
consecration  took  place,  with  all  customary  forms,  in 
the  basilica  of  St.  Peter '. 

Sudden  as  was  the  event,  the  election  taking  place 
on  the  fifth  day  after  Victor's  death,  no  time  was 
afforded  to  the  Romans  for  the  careful  balance  of 
contending  difficulties,  or  the  formation  of  deep-laid 
schemes  of  policy.  But  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the 
clamourers  on  this  occasion  were,  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  instruments  of  more  skilful  and  practised  poli- 
ticians :  for  there  was  evidently  no  person  whom  the 
assertors  of  papal  independence  could  at  the  moment 
haTe  more  eligibly  selected  than  Stephen  IX.,  for  the 
illustration  of  their  principles  and  the  furtherance  of 

^  Fu^re  tamen  qui  Hildebrandum  adbuc  apud  Tusciam.  .  .  expec*> 
landum  dicerent.     Leo  Ostiens. 

'  Leo  Ostiena.  L  ii.  c.  96. — Herm.  Contract. — Manan.  Scot. — 
Sigeb.  Gemblac. — Annalista  Saxo. 

^  Leo  Ostiens. 
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Ir  views.  Thoroughly  imbued  with  their  spirit,  he 
Id  scarce  fail  to  contiDue  in  the  couree  of  his  in- 
liate  predecessors ;  while  bis  acknowledged  taleots 
character  were  such  as  must  give  weight  to  his 
rtions.  Connected  as  be  was  with  Ciodfrey,  now 
powerful,  or  rather  formidable,  ally  of  the  empire, 
empress  and  ber  counsellors  could  scarcely,  even  if 
Qclined,  venture  to  go  the  length  of  gainsaying  the 
tion.  And  the  name  of  the  Tuscan  prince  would 
1  a  support  to  his  power  against  the  violence  of 
ipanian  nobles,  as  efficient  as  had  been  the  imperial 
Lority,  and  yet  not  capable,  like  that  authority,  of 
ig  perverted  to  the  work  of  riveting  on  the  Church 
fetters  of  an  obnosious  vassalage  to  the  state. 
eaceably  seated,  under  these  circumstaaces,  on  the 
il  throne,  Stephen  lost  no  time  in  giving  proofs  of 
lincerity  in  the  cause  of  ecclesiastical  reformation, 
'hich,  though  feeble  in  health,  he  laboured  with  a 
rmined  assiduity,  and  with  a  monastic  rigour '.  It 
by  him  that,  according  to  a  contemporary  author, 
lebrand  was  admitted  to  deacon's  orders,  and  de- 
m1  archdeacon  of  Rome';  though  other  accounts 
Id  fix  this  transaction  either  in  a  foregoing  or  fol- 
Dg  pontificate'.      Unquestionably,   however,    Hil- 


laxime  pro  conjugJU  clericonim  ac  Bscerdotum,  nee  non  et 
nguineonim  copulation  ibus  destmenclia,  nimio  zelo  decertans. 
>it.  c.  96. 

tonizo,  p.  805,  followed  by  tlie  Cardinal  de  Aragon. 
kccording  to  Paul  of  Bemried.  c.  xt.  it  waa  Leo  IX.  by  whom 
brand  waa  thua  exalted;  but  Hugo  Flaviniacenais,  in  Chronico 
inenai,  ascribes  the  act  to  Nicholas  II. ;  and  Leo  Oatjenais  speaks 
a  as  a  subdeacon  in  the  latter  part  of  Stephen's  pontificate,  but 
bdeacon  on  the  death  of  that  pontiff's  succeasor,  and  Damiani 
ng  to  Nicholas  II.)  of  his  being  Victor's  legate  in  Gaul,  dam 
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debrand  was  honoured  by  him  with  every  mark  of 
confidence  and  esteem.  And  Peter  Damiani,  already 
mentioned  as  a  distinguished  personage  among  the 
churchmen  with  whom  Hildebrand  was  principally  cou- 
nectedy  was  by  Stephen,  early  in  1058,  preferred  to  the 
bishopric  of  Ostia^ 

Damiani  was  a  man  of  sincere  and  deep  devotion, 
of  extraordinary  talents,  and  of  a  monastic  austerity. 
He  was  of  too  ardent  a  temperament  to  be  uniformly 
judicious  in  his  proceedings ;  and  his  faith  was  of  a 
description  which  led  him  to  receive,  without  ques- 
tion, a  host  of  legends  of  the  most  absurd  descrip- 
tion. But  there  shone  forth  in  him  a  singleness 
and  purity  of  character,  which,  in  connexion  with  his 
abilities,  procured  him  the  universal  respect  and  admi- 
ration of  his  contemporaries.  And  though,  in  pushing 
to  the  extreme  the  notions  of  the  age,  he  must  be 
admitted  to  have  played  no  unimportant  part  in  forward- 
ing the  progress  of  doctrinal  corruptions ;  yet  his  name 
— ^when  the  nature  of  his  position  is  fisdrly  taken  into 
the  account, — can  scarce  be  thought  undeserving  of 
the  veneration  of  posterity.  His  exaltation,  in  this 
instance,  was  resisted  by  him  with  all  his  might.     He 

adhuc  subdiaconatas  fungeretur  officio.  Damiani  Opusc.  xix.  c.  iv. 
**  Though  archdeacons  in  these  last  ages  of  the  Church  have  usually 
"  been  of  the  order  of  presbyters,  yet  anciently  they  were  no  more 
*' than  deacons."  Bingham,  1.  ii.  c.  21.  §  1.  And  such  appears 
to  have  been  the  case  witb  Hildebrand,  who  was  not  ordained 
presbyter  until  be  had  been  elected  pope.  "  The  office  of  arch- 
deacon," according  to  the  author  just  quoted,  1.  c.  §  3,  was  *'  always 
**  a  place  of  great  honour  and  reputation,  for  he  was  the  bishop's 
**  constant  attendant  and  assistant ;  and  next  to  the  bishop,  the 
**  eyes  of  the  wbole  Churcb  were  fixed  upon  him." 

'  Vita  B.  Petri  Damiani  per  Joannem  Monachum,  c.  xiv. — ^Da- 
miani vita  in  bistor.  Ravennat.  Hieronymi  Rubei.  lib.  v. 
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Feared  to  be  drawn  from  the  unremitting  austeri- 
ties  of  his  retirement;  and  it  was  not  until  he  was 
threatened  by  Stephen  and  bis  council  with  excommu- 
DJcation,  that  he  consented  to  exchange  the  life  of 
ieclusion  and  self-denial  which  he  lived,  for  the  activity 
uid  notoriety  of  a  more  responsible  situation '. 

Had  the  days  of  Stephen  been  prolonged,  his  ponti- 
icaie  would  probably  have  formed  a  remarkable  kiu 
In  the  history  of  ecclesiastical  reformation.  Nor  woald 
it,  we  may  conceive,  have  been  less  important  in  its 
influence  upon  the  political  history  of  Europe.  For 
the  brother  of  Godfrey  was  naturally  disposed  to  &vour 
the  ambitious  projects  of  that  crafty  chieftuo.  And 
the  vacancy  in  the  imperial  crown  occasioned  by 
Henry's  death,  together  with  the  childhood  of  the  young 
Idng  Henry,  its  expectant  possessor,  might  have  sng- 
l^ested,  to  a  less  ambitious  prince  than  Godfrey,  the  pos- 
iibility  of  placing  on  his  own  head  the  yet  unappro- 
priated imperial  diadem,  which  it  rested  with  his  brother 
Tormally  to  bestow.  With  a  view,  it  is  said,  to  the 
FartheraDce  of  this  project,  the  pope,  in  the  character, 
ivhich  he  still  retained,  of  abbot  of  Monte  Gassino, 
commanded  his  reluctant  monks  to  convey  to  him 
!n  secret  their  conventual  treasure  of  gold  and  silver; 
aromising  them  a  speedy  return  of  its  amount,  with 
n^sents  in  addition.  But  when, — the  story  continues, 
^le  beheld  the  collected  store  which  had  been  offered 
It  their  altars,  he  wept  over  it,  and,  unwilling  to  dese- 
mite  it,  by  employing  it  in  the  secular  schemes  which 
le  meditated,  he  commanded  its  immediate  restorBtion 
:o  the  sanctuary  to  which  it  belonged  *. 

'  Vita  P.  Damiani,  per  Joan.  Monach.  1.  c. — vita  ejasdero  per 
roannem  AatoDium  Flaminium. 
*  Leo  Ostiens.  1.  ii.  c.  98. 
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Bat  the  dazzling  prospect  of  imperial  honours,  if 
it  in  truth  ever  assumed  a  semblance  of  reality  in 
Godfrey's  eyes,  was  destined  to  be  speedily  dissipated. 
Stephen's  health  had  long  been  feeble.  The  conscious- 
ness, indeed,  of  a  premature  decline,  is  said  to  have 
been  one  of  the  causes  which  led  him  to  embrace  the 
monastic  life^ ;  and  the  relinquishment  of  that  life,  for 
the  cares  and  anxieties  of  the  pontificate,  was  not  likely 
to  restore  his  drooping  powers,  or  renovate  his  de- 
caying frame.  On  the  approach  of  winter'  he  re- 
moved from  Rome,  and  spent  that  season  in  his  former 
home  at  Monte  Cassino.  During  its  continuance '  he 
became  convinced  that  he  had  not  much  longer  to  live» 
and  consequently  procured  the  election  of  Desiderius,  a 
man  eminent  for  talent  and  virtue,  as  abbot  in  his  place  ^. 
He  returned,  however,  in  February  to  Rome,  and  there 
assembling  the  most  influential  among  the  clergy  and 
people,  he  adjured  them  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  in 
the  event  of  his  death,  to  elect  no  pontiff  without  the 
adrice  and  concurrence  of  Hildebrand  ^  who  was  then 
absent  on  a  legation  in  Germany.  He  then  moved^  to 
Florence,  to  take  perhaps  a  last  farewell  of  his  brother^ 
and  there  it  was  that,  on  the  29th  of  March  1 058,  he 
breathed  his  last,  after  a  short  pontificate  of  about  eight 
months  ^ 

The  determination  of  the  better  part  of  the  Roman 
clergy  and  people,  to  redeem  the  pledge  which  they  had 


1 


Lamb.  Schafhab.  ad  an.  1054. 
'  On  St.  Andrew's  day.    Leo  Ostiens. 

*  Circa  ipsam  Natalis  Domini  festivitatem.     Leo  Ostiens. 

*  Leo  Ostiens.  1.  iii.  c.  ix. 

*  Leo  Ostiens.    Petr.  Damian.  ep.  iii.  4. 
10th  Feb.  Leo  Ostiens. 

'  Lamb.  Scbafnab. — Leo  Ostiens. 
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^\en,  and  to  take  no  step  toward  an  election  unUl 
^ildebrand  should  return  from  the  German  court,  gave 
in  opportunity  to  the  factious  barons  of  the  Campagna, 
ind  to  their  adherents  in  Rome,  to  recur  to  the  violent 
)ractice8  of  former  times.  Suddenly,  and  by  night,  the 
tount  of  Tusculum  and  other  nobles  appeared,  at  the 
lead  of  an  armed  band  of  followers,  within  the  city, 
jccupied  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  and  presided  over  the 
:umuItuou8  mockery  of  an  election,  by  which  their  sim- 
)Ie  and  ignorant  creature,  John,  bishop  of  Velletri,  vas 
ihosen  to  the  papal  see  by  the  name  of  Benedict  X.' 

But  the  cry  of  indignation,  excited  by  this  disgraceful 
)roceeding,  was  loud  and  universal.  Peter  Damiani, 
md  the  other  bishops  of  the  province  of  Rome,  were 
vehement  m  their  opposition  to  its  perpetration,  and 
n  their  denunciations  against  its  perpetrators.  To 
Damiani,  as  bishop  of  Ostia,  it  belonged,  to  act  as 
netropolitan  of  that  province  during  the  vacancy  of 
he  papal  see,  and  in  that  capacity  to  consecrate  or  con- 
irm  the  destined  successor  of  St.  Peter.  But  he,  of 
course,  indignantly  refused  his  countenance  and  assist- 
ance to  the  ratification  of  such  an  election  as  this; 
md  the  supporters  of  the  intruder  were  forced  to  con- 
ent  themselves  with  an  irregular,  uncanonical  cere- 
nony,  performed, — since  no  bishop  was  to  he  procured, 
—by  the  unlettered  archpriest  of  the  diocese  over  which 
Damiani  presided  ^ 

'  Lamb.  Schafnab. — Leo  Ostiens. — Homn  «ta)idus,  deaes,  ac 
Lulliua  ingenii.    Damiani  Epist.  ad  Henricum  Archiep.  Kavennatem, 


'  Presbytei  Ostiensis  EcclcsiK,  qui  utinara  syllabatim  nosset  vet 
■nam  paginam  rite  percutrere. — Ibid.  The  heading  of  this  epiatle  in 
lome  editions,  by  which  it  is  made  to  refer  to  a  subsequent  trans- 
iction,  is  evidently  e 
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Accounts  of  this  disastrous  event  were  soon  spread 
abroad,  and  they  no  sooner  reached  the  ears  of  the 
Empress  Agnes  and  of  Hildebrand,  than  these  two 
illustrious  personages  saw  alike  the  necessity  of 
taking  measures  in  concert,^-of  selecting,  without 
delay,  a  worthier  occupant  for  the  papal  chair  than 
the  intruding  prelate, — and  of  supporting  the  claims 
of  the  object  of  their  choice,  by  the  full  weight  of  the 
sovereign  authority.  The  question  between  imperial 
Domination  and  papal  independence  could  scarcely  be 
mooted  on  an  occasion  like  this,  when  it  seemed  likely 
that  the  authority  of  the  crown  and  the  privileges  of  the 
papal  see  might  both  be  appealed  to  in  vain,  against 
the  lawless  occupation  of  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  by  the 
nominee  of  an  unprincipled  oligarchy. 

For  Agnes,  at  the  moment,  was  surrounded  by  diffi- 
culties and  troubles.  The  discontented  spirit  of  the 
Saxon  race  has  been  already  adverted  to.  With  several 
of  their  chiefs,  private  causes  of  complaint  added  bit- 
terness to  the  animosity  generally  felt  toward  the  Fran- 
conian  line ;  and  so  alarming,  in  the  spring  of  1057,  be- 
came the  aspect  of  the  province,  that  the  empress  found 
it  necessary  to  summon  a  council  to  be  holden  at 
Merseburg,  within  the  limits  of  the  Saxon  territory,  on 
the  feast  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul ' ;  and  to  take  the 
young  king  thither  with  a  strong  escort,  for  the  purpose 
of  restoring  peace,  and  of  asserting  the  royal  authority. 
The  head  of  the  Saxon  malcontents  was  Otho  of  Nord- 
mark,  a  nobleman  who,  having  seen  a  fief,  which  he 
considered  his  birthright,  given  to  another  ^,  had  per- 
suaded several  of  his  brother  chiefs  not  only  to  assist  him 

'  Lamb.  Schafnab. 

'  Annalista  Saxo  ad  an.  1056. — Lamb.  Schafnab. 
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I  its  recovery,  but  to  PMse  him  to  the  throne  itself,  and 
a  compass,  for  that  purpose,  the  destructiou  of  the 
oung  prince  vho  at  the  moment  occupied  it.  Henrj'e 
utbority,  therefore,  and  life  vere  alike  in  peril.  But 
;  happened  that,  ae  Otho  was  riding,  at  the  bead  of  bis 
rmed  followers,  toward  Merseburg,  he  was  met  by 
tnino  and  Ecbert,  tbe  king's  cousins,  who  were  also 
ccompanied  by  their  vassals.  So  fierce  was  the  ani- 
losity  between  these  chiefs  and  the  Saxon  noble,  that 
bey  no  sooner  saw  each  other,  than  they  rushed  into 
ombat;  and  Bruno  and  Otho,  charging  with  a  fiiry 
rhich  rendered  them  forgetful  of  self-defence,  fell 
Imost  instantly  by  each  other's  hand  '. 

This  event,  by  depriving  the  Saxon  insurgents  of  their 
ntended  leader,  disconcerted  their  plans,  and  the  coun- 
il  of  Merseburg  concluded  its  session  in  tranquilhty. 
Jut  their  hostility  to  Henry's  government,  was  only 
ncreased  by  the  necessity,  thus  imposed  on  them,  of 
hecking  its  expression;  and  the  scarce-stifled  rebellion 
night  be  expected,  on  the  first  &vourable  moment,  to 
>urst  into  a  fiame. 

In  southern  Germany,  it  is  true,  no  danger  existed 
m  so  formidable  a  scale ;  yet  even  here  the  imperial 
;oTemment  was  beset  with  difficQlties  and  distractions, 
rhe  presence  of  Victor  had  produced  but  a  momentar] 
uspension  of  the  feuds  and  discords,  which  divided  tht 
laughty  Teutonic  nobles  frora  each  other ;  and  a  cou' 
tant  source  of  new  dissensions  among  them,  existed  it 
he  rivalry  with  which  they  sought,  of  their  sovereign 
he  great  ducal  fiefs  of  the  crown,  as  these  becami 
racant  by  the  death  of  their  holders.  Calculating  upoi 
he  speedy  death  of  Otho,  who  held  the   duchy  o 

'  Lamb.  Schafnab.     Anaalista  Saxo. 
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Swabia,  Henry  III.  had  promised  that  fief,  in  reversion, 
to  Count  Berthold  of  Zahringen,  and  given  the  count 
his  ring  in  token  of  the  promise  ^     But  Otho  did  not 
die  till  the  year  after  the  decease  of  his  sovereign ;  and 
when  Berthold  presented  himself  before  Agnes  with 
the  ring,   he  found  the  fief  already  bestowed  upon 
Count  Rudolf  of  Rheinfeld^     The  latter  chief,  for  the 
purpose  of  enforcing  his  claims,  had  possessed  himself 
of  the   person    of    the   young   princess   Matilda,  the 
late  emperor's  daughter,  then  eleven  years  old,  and 
demanded  of  Agnes  her  consent  to  his  future  marriage 
with  her '.     And  the  empress,  unable  to  refuse,  and 
ignorant  of  Henry's  promise  to  Berthold,  bestowed  on 
Rudolf  the  duchy  of  Swabia,  and  endeavoured  to  make 
a  firm  friend  of  one,  thus  determined  to  be  her  son-in- 
law,  by  entrusting  him  also  with  the  government  of 
Burgundy ;  a  province,  the  administration  of  which  her 
husband  had  always  kept  in  his  own  hand.     Berthold, 
though  he  was  subsequently  invested  with  the  duchy  of 
Carinthia,  was  naturally  embittered  against  the  imperial 
house  by  this  apparent  breach  of  faith.    And  in  Rudolf, 
— as  the  young  princess  Matilda  died  before  she  arrived 
at  a  marriageable  age — the  empress  was  aggrandizing 
one  destined  to  prove,  to  her  royal  son,  not  an  affec- 
tionate brother,  but  a  fonnidable  enemy. 

Under  these  circumstances,  unable  to  send  a  German 
armament  into  Italy,  it  was  to  the  arms  of  Godfrey 
alone,  that  the  empress  could  look  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  imperial  authority  in  that  country,  and  for  the 
liberation  of  the  papal  city  from  the  grasp  of  the 
Tusculan  intruder.     And  this  was  probably  the  cause 

'  Annalista  Saxo. — Abb.  Ursperg. 
•  Annalista  Saxo. — Abb.  Ursperg. 
'  Annalista  Saxo. — Lamb.  Schaf. 
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hicb  led  to  the  selection  of  the  able  and  pious 
ersrd,  the  bishop  of  the  Tuscan  capital,  Florence, 
!  the  future  pontiff  '.  This  prelate  was  accordingly 
jmanded,  in  form,  of  the  youthful  king ;  and  at  the 
iVae  time,  by  Hildebrand's  arrangement,  elected  pope, 
f  those  of  the  Roman  clergy  and  people  who  had 
id  Irom  the  domination  of  the  intruder,  at  Sienna, 
1  the  28th  of  December  1058'.  And  he  then  setfor- 
ard,  under  Godfrey's  escort,  for  the  seat  of  bis  pon- 
lical  authority.  Halting,  on  his  way,  at  Sutri,  he 
lere,  in  the  presence  of  Godfrey,  and  of  Guibert 
18  imperial  chancellor  of  Italy,  held  a  council  of  the 
elates  of  Lombardy  and  Tuscany  * ;  before  which  the 
Cruder  was  formally  summoned  to  appear.  But  that 
ibappy  man,  deserted  by  bis  adherents, — whom  the 
me  of  Godfrey  inspired  with  dismay, — no  sooner 
ceived  the  message,  than  he  tied  in  baste  from  the 
ene  of  his  usurpation,  and  left  it  free  for  his  rival  *■ 
nd  Gerard,  happy  to  be  thus  spared  the  necessity  of 
Etkiog  his  way  into  Rome  by  force,  entered  that  city 
[attended  by  soldiers ',  and  was  forthwith,  peaceably 
d  canonically,  installed  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  by 
e  name  of  Nicholas  II.*  Nor  had  many  days 
ipsed  after  this  ceremony,  when  his  late  rival,  tbrow- 
^  himself  at  his  feet,  confessed  the  greatness  of  his 
lilt,  and  prayed  for  absolution.  Nicholas  granted 
e  boon,  but  deprived  him  of  his  episcopal  and  sacer- 
tal  rank ;  and  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days 
significant  and  forgotten '. 

'  Sigebert.  Gemblac. — I^o  Oatiens.  I.  iii.  c.  13. 

■  Vid.  Pagi  Breviar.  *  Harduin,  t.  vi.  pt.  i.  p.  lOCl. 
*  Card.  Aragon.                           *  Bonizo,  p.  806. 

■  Between  the  8th  and  18th  of  January  1059.  Vid.  Pagi  Breviar. 
'  Boniio. — I^eo  Ostiens.  I.  iii.  c.  iii. 
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FROM    A.D.    1059    TO    A.D.    1061. 

nunCJLL  SITUATION  OP  THE  PAPACT — COUNCIL  OP  THE  LATERAN,  AND  DECREE 
OF  NICHOLAS  II.  RELATIVE  TO  PONTIPICAL  ELECTIONS — ACCOMMODATION  WITH 
THE  NORMANS — OVERTHROW  OF  THE  ROMAN  NOBLES — AFFAIRS  OP  MILAN — 
MISSION  TO  THAT  ClTY  OF  DAMIANI  AND  ANSELM  DA  BADAOIO — MISSION  OF 
ALDRED  ARCHBISHOP  OF  YORK  AND  OTHER  PRELATES  TO  ROME — DISSATIS- 
PACnON  OF  THE  IMPERIAL  COURT  WITH  THE  DECREE  OF  ELECTIONS — DEATH 
OF  NICHOLAS  II. 

Happily  as  the  usurpation  of  this  intruding  bishop  had 
been  overcome,  the  situation  of  the  papacy,  when. 
Nicholas  assumed  its  administration,  was  by  no  means 
such  as  to  inspire  its  supporters  with  sanguine  expect- 
ations of  its  continued  independence  and  security.  The 
imperial  power,  though  at  present  in  abeyance,  might 
soon  arise  to  strength  again,  and  re-assert  its  former 
privilege  of  despotic  control.  And  recent  events,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  shown,  that  the  weakness  of  that  power 
might  lead  to  disasters  yet  more  fearful,  than  were  to 
be  apprehended  from  even  its  most  vigorous  exertion. 
Unsuccessful  as  the  late  outrage  had  ultimately  proved, 
its  temporary  success  sufficiently  showed  the  proba- 
bility of  its  recurrence.  Every  new  pontifical  election 
would  aflford  an  opportunity  for  a  similar  attempt ;  and 
even  if  none  were  actually  made,  it  was  vain  to  hope 
that  the  Roman  authorities  would  act  with  a  substantial 
independence,   while   aware   that   bands  of  licentious 
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■riors  might,  at  any  moment,  be  poured  into  the  city 
nTusculum, — fromPalestrina, — orfromNomeoto, — 
mllify  the  legitimate  proceedings  of  the  conclave,  and 
eat  a  creature  of  their  tyrannical  masters  upon  the 
Btolic  chair. 

n  the  north  of  Italy,  meanwhile,  a  formidable  oppo- 
m  was  organizing  itself  to  the  austere  and  reforming 
cy  of  the  Lateran.  The  Lombard  clergy  had  been 
■e  completely  involved  in  the  general  corruption  of 
last  years,  than  their  brethren  of  any  other  Italiau 
rict.  Wlien  therefore,  through  the  systematic  and 
rgetic  measures  of  Leo  and  hie  successors,  the 
rmation,  previously  looked  on  by  many  as  a  mere 
lulative  notion,  began  to  assume  in  their  eyes  the 
blance  of  a  reality,  they  were  seized  with  surprise 
alarm,  and  prepared  to  resist  with  all  their  force  its 
ier  progress.  And  the  jealousy  with  which  they 
i  wont  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  their  metropolitan 
rch  of  Milan — a  Church  which,  glorying  in  the 
wn  of  ber  great  pastor,  the  holy  Ambrose,  was  loth 
rknowledge  an  inferiority  to  her  Roman  sister, — sup> 
I  them  with  an  additional  motive  for  opposing  the 
se  of  any  policy,  which  avowedly  emanated  from 
papal  city. 

be  warriors,  too,  of  the  south,  had  become 
inged  and  hostile. — ^The  Norman  sovereignty  of 
liam  de  Hauteville,  shared  for  a  while  between 
chief's  surviving  brothers,  Humphrey  and  Robert, 
on  Humphrey's  death,  to  Robert  alone.  This 
!pid  and  sagacious  chief— best  known  by  his 
irary  surname  of  Guiscard  ' — was  now  the  lord  of 
lia  and  Calabria,  and  daily  menaced  with  fiirtfaer 
e.  The  ui!«  one — a  name  nkin  to  the,  now  cuntemptuous,  term. 
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encroachments  the  feeble  Catapans  of  Greece ;   who 
were  barely  able  to  defend  from  his  anns  the  Capi- 
tanate,  with  the   territories    of   Ban    and   Otranto. 
The  Lombard  principality  of  Capua  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  another  Norman  chief,  who  maintained 
himself  there  as  an  independent  count ;  but  the  cities 
of  Salerno  and  Amalfi,  and  the  state  of  Benevento, 
continued   for  a  while  to  assert  a  precarious  liberty. 
In  Victor,  the  Normans  had  beheld  a  representative 
of  the  imperial  policy  and  power, — ever  objects  of  their 
dread ;   while  in  Stephen  they  had  suspected  a  partici* 
pator  in  the  plans  and  machinations  of  the  intriguing 
Godfrey,  who  was  known  to  be  anxious  to  compass 
their  downfall.     Nicholas  therefore,  who  might  be  said 
to  come  as  the  nominee  of  Agnes  and  of  the  Tuscan 
duke  together,  could  not  expect  to  be  regarded  with 
impressions  more  favourable.     And,  as  it  might  be  a 
doubtful  point  with  that  crafty  people,  whether  more 
was  gained  by  a  recognition  of  the  papal  suzerainty, 
than  was   lost   by   the   restrictions  to  the  indefinite 
extension  of  their  empire,  which  that  recognition  im- 
plied, it  was  by  no  means  clear, — ^however  Nicholas 
might  seek  to   conciliate  them, — that  the  connexion 
formed  with  them  by  Leo  could  now  be  renewed. 

The  new  pontiff,  however,  who,  like  his  predecessors, 
honoured  Hildebrand  with  the  highest  degree  of  con- 
fidence and  respect,  proceeded,  under  the  guidance  of 
that  sagacious  adviser,  to  meet,  as  best  he  might,  the 
exigencies  of  the  time.  First  and  foremost,  presented 
itself  the  necessity  of  guarding  against  such  tumultuous 
proceedings  as  had  recently  occurred,  by  defining  the 
characteristics  of  a  valid  pontifical  election.  In  that 
necessity,  Hildebrand  and  his  party  saw  an  opportunity 
of  straitening,  as  far  as  legal  enactments  could  straiten 
it,  the  influence  exercised  on  such  occasions  by  the 
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ial  power ;  and  endeaToiired  to  avail  themselves 
it  opportunitj  to  the  utmost  extent.  But  the 
sts  of  the  court  were,  on  the  other  band,  ably 
rted  bj  the  imperial  chancellor,  Guihert ;  and  the 
I  pursued  bore,  conBequently,  in  some  degree 
laracter  of  a  compromise. 

!  hundred  and  thirteen  prelates,  in  consequence 
I  summons  of  Nicholas  II.,  assembled  in  council 
•■  Lateran,  on  the  13th  of  April,  1059 '.  After 
g  several  canons,  of  a  tenour  similar  to  those 
icb  Leo  IX.  and  others  had  attempted  to  restore 
rity  of  the  Church,  they  adopted,  with  regard  to 
iction  of  its  chief  pastors,  a  memorable  decree,  to 
lowing  purport' : — "  We  decree  and  appoint,  that, 
he  death  of  the  present  pontifl*  of  the  universal 
an  Church,  the  cardinals'  shall  in  the  first  place, 

:d.  t.  Ti.  pt.  i.  p.  1061.  Damiani  Opuac.  xxx.  c.  i. 
i  andent  veniona  of  this  decree  are  extant :  the  tranilstion 
xt»  made  from  that  which  appears  the  oldett,  which  ugifen 
[ironicon  Farfense  ap.  Murator.  Rer.  Ital.  Scriptt.  t.  ii.  pt.  ii. 
Malric  Babenberg.  Cod.  Epiatol.  No.  9.  with  the  excepUoD  of 
>rds  taken  from  the  other  veiaion  (that  in  Hugon.  Flotiacens. 

ap.   Baluz.    Miscellan.  ed.  Manai.  t.  ii.  p.  196,)  the  cone- 
;  paaaage  in  the  former  version  seeming  to  be  imperfect, 
srding  to  an  account  of  the  Roman  Church  in  10.^7,  given  by 
I  "  ex  antiquo  codice,"  ita  conatitution  was  then  as  fbUows : 
;ven  Cardinal  Bishops  (those  of  Ostia,  Porto,  St.  Rufini, 

Candida,  Alba,  Sabina,  Tuaculum,  and  Praeneate.  Vid- 
le  Metropolit.  urb.  hist.  pt.  ii.  diss.  5)  were  attached  to 
ch  of  the  Lateran. 

twenty-eight  Cardinal  Presbyters, — 

Seven  belonged  to  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore. 

Seven  „  St.  Peter's. 

Seven  „  St.  Paul's. 

Seven  „  St.  Laurence  without  the  walls. 

)eaeona  were  eighteen  in  number  ;  six  styled  Palatini,  and 
egionari). 
ubdeaeoos  were  in  number  twenty-one  ;  seven  Begionarii, 
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^  weighing  the  subject  with  the  most  serious  consider- 
"^  ation,  proceed  to  a  new  election ;  regard  being  had  to 
"  the  honour  and  reverence  due  to  our  dearly  beloved 
"son  Henry,  who  is  now  styled  king,  and  who,  it  is 
"hoped,  will  hereafter,  by  the  gift  of  God,  become 
"  emperor ;  according  to  the  grace  which,  on  the  medi- 
"  ation  of  his  chancellor  Guibert,  we  have  granted  to 
"  him,  and  to  his  successors,  who  shall  have  obtained 
"  a  like  privilege  from  the  apostolic  see.  Taking  all 
"  precautions  that  the  pest  of  simony  do  not  contami- 
"nate  their  proceedings,  let  religious  men,  together 
"with  our  most  serene  son  Henry,  take  the  lead 
"  in  conducting  the  pontifical  election ;  and  let  other 
"  persons  follow  their  guidance. 

**  If  any  of  her  members  be  found  worthy  of  the 
"  honour,  let  the  choice  be  made  from  the  Church  of 
"  Rome  ^  herself ;  but,  if  not,  let  a  worthy  person  be 
"  taken  from  any  other  Church.  Should  the  perverse- 
"  ness  of  depraved  and  impious  men  have  so  far  pre- 
"  Tailed,  as  that  a  fair,  honest,  and  uncorrupt  election 
"  cannot  take  place  in  Rome,  let  the  cardinal  bishops, 
"  with  the  religious  clergy  and  catholic  laymen',  few  as 

seven  Palatini,  and  seven  others  who  formed  what  was  called  Schola 
Cantomm. 

There  were  twenty-two  abbeys  in  the  city.  And  in  addition  to 
the  seven  collateral  bishops,  as  the  above  mentioned  were  called, 
sixty- two  prelates  of  Italy  were  considered  suffragans  of  the  Roman 
patriarch,  being  subject  to  no  other  metropolitan.  These  were 
frequently  called  in  to  assist  in  synods. 

With  respect  to  the  title  **  Cardinal "  itself,  see  Muratori  de 
Cardinalium  institutione  dissertat.  in  Antiquitat.  Italiae  medii  aevi, 
t«  V.  p.  153,  et  seqq.  See  also  Thomassin.  vetus  et  nov.  eccl.  discip, 
pt  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  cxv, 

'  t.  e.  of  the  Roman  province. 

'  These  last  few  words  are  inserted  from  the  version  of  Hugo. 
Floriac. 
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bey  may  be,  receive  the  power  of  electiog  a  pastor 
or  the  apostoUc  eee  wherever,  in  concert  with  our 
aost  invincible  king,  they  may  deem  it  convenient. 
Ind  if,  when  the  election  shall  have  been  mad^  the 
torme  of  war,  or  violence  of  malignant  men,  shall 
ender  impracticable  the  customary  enthronization  in 
he  papal  chair,  the  person  elected  shall  nevertheless 
njoy,  as  a  true  pope,  full  power  of  exercising  the 
wernment  of  the  Roman  Church  and  of  administer- 
ng  her  afi^rs." 

rhis  most  important  enactment  was  subscribed,- — the 
itiff  himself  having  first  set  his  name  to  it, — by  about 
enty  prelates  or  other  ecclesiastics,  among  whom 
re  Hildebrand  and  Peter  Damiani '.  And  though 
I  imperial  right  of  interference  was,  in  it,  set  forth 
&  way  which  their  party  found,  in  subsequent  years, 
onvenient ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  as  corn- 
ed with  her  past  state,  the  tendency  of  such  an 
ictment  was  to  raise  the  Church  to  a  state  of  con- 
erable  independence  as  well  as  security.  The  popu 
B,  who  had  BO  often,  in  a  capricious  and  tumultuary 
nner,  controlled  the  proceedings  of  election,  were 
bibited  from  all  interference  with  those  proceedings 
:il  their  last  stage,  and  were  then  only  to  be  per- 
;ted  to  interfere  by  an  approval  or  disapproval  of 
:  candidates  presented  them.  It  was  put  out  of  the 
ver  of  the  nobles  to  give  again,  to  an  intruding 
niuee,  the  semblance  of  title,  by  a  mock  election, 
d  in  the  emperors,  who  had  learned  to  regard  the 
ver  of  nomination  as  their  own,  the  sole  right  re- 
:nized  was  that  of  concurring  in  the  election,  and  of 
ctioning,  by  their  approval,  the  choice  of  the  Roman 

'  HarJ.  t.  vi.  pt,  i.  p.  1066. 
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prelates,  clergy,  and  people.  And  the  compliment 
itself  which  was  paid  to  the  imperial  crown,  in  the 
person  of  the  youthful  Henry,  was  so  worded  as,  in 
opposition  to  the  claims  recently  put  forth  and  exer- 
cised by  the  sovereign,  to  assert  the  principle,  that 
the  crown  was  itself  a  boon  to  be  given  or  withheld 
according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  the  apostolic  see. 
The  clear  tendency  of  the  decree  was,  in  short,  to 
throw  the  whole  power  of  election  into  the  hands  of 
the  college  of  cardinals.  But  what  was  to  be  the  fate 
of  the  decree  itself;  whether,  systematically  acknow- 
ledged and  acted  upon  as  occasion  should  require,  it 
was  to  become  an  operative  reality ;  or  whether,  over- 
ruled by  imperial  power,  or  trampled  down  by  aristo- 
cratic or  popular  violence,  it  was  to  remain  a  mere 
empty  demonstration,  and  to  produce  no  perceptible 
effect  upon  the  history  of  the  world,  was  a  question,  the 
solution  of  which  was  yet  in  the  hand  of  time. 

The  event  which  immediately  led  to  a  settlement  of 
the  question  between  the  papacy  and  the  Normans, 
was  Guiscard's  conquest  and  occupation  of  Troia,  a 
city  of  the  Capitanate,  which, — though  it  had  been  long 
in  the  possession  of  the  Grecian  crown, — the  popes,  it 
appears,  ever  considered  a  rightful  appanage  to  the  patri- 
mony of  St.  Peter.  Nicholas,  therefore,  demanded  of 
the  conqueror,  that  the  place  should  be  surrendered  to 
his  authority;  and,  upon  Robert's  refusal  to  comply 
with  the  request,  he  threatened  the  haughty  chief 
with  the  solemn  denunciation  of  the  Church.  Bold 
as  he  was,  Robert  had  not  nerve  to  face  the  pro- 
mulgation of  such  a  sentence.  He  despatched  an 
embassy  to  Rome,  and  endeavoured  to  bring  about 
an  accommodation;  and  the  pope,  who,  like  his  adviser 
Hildebrand,  saw  the  expediency  of  attaching  the  Nor- 
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9  firmly  to  tbe  holy  see,  and  the  danger  of  con- 
Qg  in  a  state  of  hostility  with  that  formidable 
le,  announced  his  intention  of  holding  a  council 
lelfi,  the  central  point  of  the  Norman  dominions, 
re  Robert  might  himself  appear,  and  where  all 
ers  in  discussion  between  them  might  be  amicably 
definitively  settled ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
fits  of  the  great  ecclesiastical  reformation  in  pro- 
t,  might  be  extended  to  those  outlying,  and,  till 
,  neglected  regions '. 

le  council  was  holden  accordingly*;  the  pope  availed 
elf  of  the  favourable  position  in  which  he  stood,  to 
rce  among  the  luxurious  and  irregular  clergy  of 
lem  Italy,  an  attention  to  the  canons, — against 
cal  marriage  and  other  forbidden  practices, — which 
so  frequently  been  promulgated  in  other  districts. 
, — with  regard  to  the  main  object  of  the  meeting, — 
reconciliation,  which  both  parties  were  alike 
ous  to  make,  was  not  long  deferred  \  Robert 
card  was  declared  at  peace  with  the  Church,  and 
owledged ; — ^now  that  he  scorned  the  humbler  style 
aunt, — by  the  title  of  Duke  of  Apulia*.  The  pope 
snted  to  grant,  and  Robert  to  hold,  alt  conquests 
h  the  latter  bad  previously  made,  or  should  thence- 
ard  make,  in  Italy,  together  with  all  such  territories 


'amqne  ucerdotes,  LeviUe,  clericui  omni*  hSc  r^one  palam 
ajagio  lociabaiit  .  . .  *ocat  bos,  et  prandpit  ecae  Ecclnis 
Ds,  qnia  non  est  jure  sacerdos  luzuriR  cnltor;  uc  exdiparit 
ia  partibus  uzores  omniDO  pTesbyteronuD. — Gul.  AppnL  ap> 
lor.  t.  T.  p.  262. 

.eo  Ostiens.  iii.  xiii. — Harduin,  t.  vi.  pt.  i.  p.  1067. 
lard,  de  Aragon.  in  Viu  Nie.  II.  Muralor.  t.v. 
Robertam  donat  Nicbolaus  honoie  ducal)."     Gul.  Appul.  ap. 
tor.  t.  V.  p.  262. 
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in  Sicily  as  he  might  be  able  to  wrest  from  the  Saracen 
arms,  as  fiefs,  under  the  paramount  lordship  of  the  holy 
see ;  and  under  the  annual  tribute  of  twelve  pence  of 
Pavia,  for  every  couple  of  oxen  in  the  Norman  chiefs 
dominions '.  In  token  of  this  arrangement,  Guiscard 
received  from  the  hands  of  Nicholas  ^a  consecrated 
banner,  and  pledged  himself  as  follows : 

I,  Robert,  by  the  grace  of  God  and  of  St.  Peter, 
Duke  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  and,  by  like  grace, 
hereafter  of  Sicily,  will  from  this  hour  be  a  true  vassal 
"  to  the  holy  Church  of  Rome,  and  to  thee.  Pope 
"  Nicholas,  my  lord.  In  the  counsel  or  in  the  act 
**  whereby  thy  life  or  liberty  shall  be  endangered,  will 
^  I  not  share ;  the  secret  which  thou  shalt  have  confided 
"  to  my  keeping,  I  will  never,  knowingly,  reveal  to 
"  thy  hurt ;  I  will  stedfastly  assist  the  Roman  Church 
"  in  the  protection  and  extension  of  the  royalties  and 
"  possessions  of  St.  Peter,  to  the  best  of  my  power, 
^  against  all  men ;  and  I  will  support  thee  in  the  safe 
^  and  honourable  possession  of  the  Roman  papacy,  of 
"  its  territory,  and  of  its  privileges.  No  future  ex- 
"  pedition  or  acquisition  will  I  make  without  the  consent 
"  of  thee  or  of  thy  successors.  All  Churches  in  my  do- 
"  minions  I  put,  with  their  possessions,  into  thy  power ; 
*^  and  I  will  consider  the  defence  of  them  an  obligation 
"  resulting  from  my  fealty  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  And 
"  shouldst  thou,  or  any  of  thy  successors,  depart  this 
"  life  before  me,  I,  under  the  directions  of  the  better- 
^  disposed  cardinals,  the  clergy,  and  the  people  of 
'*  Rome,  will  do  my  best  to  secure  the  election  and 
"  ordination  of  a  pontiff  to  the  honour  of  St.  Peter '." 

*  Per  singula  boum  paria  denarios  duodecim. — Leo  Ostiens.  iii.  xvii. 

'  Borgia  Breve  Istoria  del  Dominio  Temporale,  app.   No.   lii. 

p.  23.    A  shorter  version  is  given  by  Baronius,  *'ex  antiquo  codice." 
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be  council  then  broke  np ;  and  Nicholas  at  once 
led  himself  of  the  fealty,  thus  purchased,  of  his 
erful  vassal.  At  the  pontiff's  desire,  Robert  led 
warriors  on  an  expedition  against  the  strong-holds 
hose  tyrannical  nobles,  -whose  power  bad  been  so 
f  the  scourge  of  Rome.  One  by  one,  they  yielded 
is  prowess  ;  the  bulwarks  of  Tusculum, — Palestrina, 
nento, — «nd  Galena,  were  in  succession  razed  to  the 
ind ;  he  demolished  all  baronial  strong-holds  as  far 
bward  as  Sutri';  and  the  tyranny,  which  their 
lineering  possessors  bad  so  often  exercised  over 
papal  city,  was  put  an  end  to  for  ever. 
Tor,  in  the  mean  time,  was  the  critical  state  of 
Lombard  Church  overlooked  by  Nicholas  or  his 
isers.  The  pride,  with  which  the  Milanese  clergy 
;;eneral  asserted  the  dignity  of  the  Church  of  St. 
brose,  has  been  adverted  to.  But  the  reforming 
'ements  at  Rome  had  so  &r  extended  themselves 
heir  city,  as  to  give  birth  to  a  party  within  its  walls, 
<  boldly  set  themselves  against  the  prevailing  laxity 
loctrine  and  practice.  At  the  head  of  this  party 
id  the  deacon  Ariald,  a  man  well  versed  in  theology 
in  the  literature  of  his  time,  who  with  much  fire 
eloquence,  though,  it  would  appear,  with  indecent 
Iness,  was  wont  to  harangue,  in  public  against  the 
olute  and  irregular  manners  of  bis  clerical  brethren, 
se  naturally  sought  to  silence  an  orator  so  obnozi- 
by  all  means  in  their  power;  but  Ariald  was 
>orted  by  Landulf,  an  ecclesiastic  of  poweriiil  con- 
ions  in  the  place,  who  participated  in  his  senti- 
its',   and   was  thus  enabled   to   persevere  in   his 

Bonizo,  p.  806. 

Bonizo — .AfDulph.   Hist.  Mediolan.  1.  iii.  c.   viii. — Landulph. 

T.  Mediol.  Hist.  ].  iii.  c.  iv. 
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attacks.  And  as  the  crime  of  simony,  as  well  as  the 
practice,  reputed  criminal,  of  clerical  marriage  was 
notoriously  prevalent  in  the  Lombard  capital  ^  the 
objects  of  Ariald's  invectives  were  unable  to  reply  to 
them.  The  feeling,  too,  which  ever  disposes  a  popu- 
lace to  listen  with  avidity  to  charges  against  their 
spiritual  rulers,  was  an  aid,  it  seems,  of  which  Ariald 
did  not  fail  to  avail  himself.  Inflamed  by  his  dis- 
courses, the  people  learned  to  treat  their  prelate  and 
his  clergy  with  open  manifestations  of  contempt ;  they 
reviled  them  in  the  house  of  God  itself,  and  hooted 
them  along  the  streets. 

Unable,  of  themselves,  to  devise  a  remedy  for  this 
menacing  state  of  things,  the  Milanese  clergy  applied 
for  advice  to  Stephen  IX.,  and,  by  his  recommendation, 
founded,  it  is  probable,  upon  an  imperfect  acquaintance 
with  the  circumstances,  their  archbishop.  Guide, — a 
prelate  so  deeply  polluted  with  the  corruption  of  the 
times,  that  he  is  said  to  have  invariably  demanded  a 
price  for  the  favour  of  admission  into  holy  orders, — con- 
vened a  council  at  Fontaeto  \  before  which  Ariald  and 
his  friend  Landulf  were  summoned  to  appear.  But, 
anticipating  the  verdict  of  an  assembly  convened  under 
such  auspices,  they  paid   no  attention    to  the   sum- 

^  See  with  regard  to  simony,  Glaber  Rodalph.  v.  c.  5.  Yid. 
Bonizo,  p.  799.  With  regard  to  marriage,  it  was  maintained  by  the 
Milanese  clergy  that  St.  Ambrose  had  given  to  members  of  the  body 
the  permission  to  marry  once  with  a  virgin.  Yid.  Joannis  Petri 
Paricelli  Dissertatio  utram  S.  Ambros.  clero  suo  Mediolan.  permi- 
sit  ut  virgini  nubere  semel  posset,  ap.  Murator.  Rer.  Ital.  Script t. 
t.  IV.  p.  121.  The  really  ancient  custom  of  Milan  was,  it  would 
seem,  the  same  with  that  of  the  Greek  Church,  "  ut  liceat  uti  uxore 
ante  ordinem  ducti." 

'  Amolph.  Hist.  Mediolan.  1.  iii.  c.  xi. 
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QS,  and  were  consequently,  by  the  archbishop  and 

assessors,  declared  excommunicate. 
&.riald,  upon  this,  proceeded  with  all  speed  to  Rome', 
1  laid  bis  own  statement  of  the  case  before  Stephen, 
0,  haviog  thus  a  more  complete  view  of  it  than  he 
I  derived  from  the  garbled  representations  of  tbe 
;ntious  clergy,  declared  the  sentence  null ;  and  felt 
necessity  of  interfering,  with  the  foil  weight  of 
I  poQti6cal  power,  to  correct  the  vices,  and  repress 
I  disorders,  of  the  Church  of  Lombardy. 
But  this  task,  through  the  early  death  of  Stephen, 
'olved  upon  his  successor,  to  whom  it  presented 
ilf,  fraught  with  much  additional  difficulty,  in  conse- 
ince  of  the  long  vacancy  of  the  papal  see.  Nicholas, 
Fever,  resolutely  undertook  it.  Peter  Damiani, 
!>se  indignation  the  excesses  of  the  Lombard  clergy 
1  kindled  to  the  highest  degree,  was  charged 
h  the  commission  of  asserting  the  papal  authority 
Milan  ;  Anselm  da  Badagio,  bishop  of  Lucca,  a  man 
m  amiable  but  less  energetic  character,  being  aseo- 
;ed  with  him  in  the  legation  *.  Making  their  appear- 
e  in  the  long-disturbed  city,  these  envoys  found  the 
bbishop  and  his  clergy,  however  hostile  in  secret  to 
ir  coming,  prepared  to  acknowledge  their  authority, 
1  to  receive  them  with  every  outward  mark  and  sign 
leferenee.  But  the  populace,  moved  perhaps  by  the 
ret  instigations  of  their  pastors,  soon  showed, — di&- 
ed  as  they  might  be  themselves  to  ridicule  or  revile 
Be  careless  guides, — that  they  were  keenly  jealous  of 

assumed  independence  of  their  native  Church,  and 
ived  with  suspicion  any  papal  interference  with  the 

Atnalpb.  '  Cantel.  Metrop.  urb.  Inst.  pt.  i.  diss.  i. 
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proceedings  of  its  governors.  In  tumultuous  throngs 
they  filled  the  streets,  and  entered  the  building  in  which 
the  legates  had  convened  the  clerical  body  of  the  place. 
And  their  wrath  was  greatly  increased,  when  they  there 
beheld  Damiani,  as  chief  legate,  after  himself  assuming 
the  principal  seat  of  honour,  place  his  colleague  Anselm 
on  his  right,  and  their  archbishop  Guido  on  his  left  ^ 
Loud  murmurs  filled  the  place  at  this  seeming  slight  to 
their  pastor ;  murmurs  which  that  prelate  artfully  con- 
trived to  augment,  by  saying,  with  apparent  humility, 
that  he  was  in  no  way  offended  by  this  arrangement, — 
but  that  he  would  sit,  if  commanded  by  the  legates  so 
to  do,  on  a  stool  *  before  their  feet.  The  discontent  at 
length  broke  out  into  open  tumult, — the  populace  ut- 
tered wild  cries  of  vengeance  against  the  presumptuous 
legate,  who  had  dared  thus  to  insult  the  successor  of  St. 
Ambrose : — the  clergy,  eager  to  augment  the  fray,  rang 
the  alarm-bell  in  the  various  churches  of  the  city ; — the 
confusion  increased, — and  even  the  life  of  Damiani  was 
apparently  in  danger  ^.  But  that  bold  and  high-spirited 
man  was  equal  to  the  crisis;  ascending  a  pulpit,  he 
showed  himself  prepared  to  address  the  tumultuous 
multitude.  His  dauntless  bearing  awed  them  to  silence, 
and  he  was  heard  with  attention  while,  with  dignity,  and 
with  all  the  eloquence  which  distinguished  him,  he  set 
forth  the  claims  which  the  mother  Church  of  Rome 
possessed  on  the  dutiful  obedience  of  her  daughter,  the 
Church  of  Milan.  He  cited  instances  in  which  St. 
Ambrose  himself  had  appealed  to  the  protection  of  the 
Roman  prelate,  and   acknowledged  his  pre-eminence. 

'  Vid.  Damiani  Act.  Mediolanens.  Opuacul.  v.  '  Ibid. 

Intentabant  tnihi,  ut  ita  loquar,  omnia  mortem,  et,  ut  ab  amicis 
meis  saepe  suggestum  est,  nonnulli  meum  sanguinem  sitiebant.  Ibid. 
VOL.  I.  P 
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Search,"  he  concluded,  "  your  own  records,  and  if  ye 
find  not  there  that  what  we  say  is  the  truth,  expose 
oar  ialsehood.  But  if  ye  find  us  true,  resist  not  the 
truth,  resist  not  undutifuUj  the  voice  of  your  mother ; 
but  from  her  from  whom  ye  first  drew  in  the  milk  of 
apostolic  faith,  receive  with  gratitude  the  more  solid 
meat  of  heavenly  doctrine." 

This  appeal,  and  the  legate's  fearless  demeanour,  pro- 
aced  a  sudden  turn  in  the  feelings  of  his  hearers.  The 
rehbishop,  too,  felt  it  necessary  now  to  rise,  and  to 
^uest  his  people,  to  suffer  the  skilful  physician  who  hod 
iBt  addressed  them,  to  do  bis  best  toward  healing  their 
riritnal  sickness.  The  populace  retired,  soothed  and 
anquil,  and  the  clergy  offered  no  further  opposition 
>  the  legatine  authority.  On  Peter's  demand,  their 
hole  body,  with  the  archbishop  at  their  head,  agreed 
)  pledge  themselves  by  a  solemn  tow  against  simonj 
ad  clerical  marriage.  Ariald  took  the  oath  among 
lem ;  and  Peter,  thus  successful  in  his  mission,  pn>- 
Dunced  in  his  official  character  the  reconciliation  of 
lilan  to  the  apostolic  see '. 

Before  a  council  holden,  about  this  time,  by  Nicholas, 
t  Rome,  appeared  an  embassy  from  our  English 
>vereigii,  Edward  the  Confessor,  charged  with  the 
immission  to  obtain  the  pope's  approval  of  the  new 
rrangements,  with  regard  to  the  tribute  to  the  holy 
»e,  which  the  monarch  had  introduced  into  his  do- 
linions,  and  a  confirmation,  by  the  same  authority, 
r  the  exemptions  and  privileges  which  Edward  had 
iqnested  for  his  restored  and  beautified  abbey  of 
Westminster*.    The  embassy  consisted  of  Aldred,  arcb- 

'  Act.  Mediolaneni.  ut  aupra. 

■  Vid.  Chart.  III.  Regis  Ednaidi  Gonfeaioria  Ecclesua  Sli  Petri 
'eitrngnait.  confect.    Hard.  t.  vi.  pt.  i.  p.  1 1S3. 
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bishop  of  York,  of  the  bishops  of  Wells  and  Hereford, 
and  of  Tosti,  earl  of  Northumberland.  Aldred,  in 
addition  to  the  other  objects  of  the  mission,  had  under- 
taken the  joumej  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  from 
Nicholas  the  pall,  or  vestment  of  archiepiscopal  dig- 
nitj,  which  could,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  times, 
be  conferred  bj  the  pope  alone.  But  this,  Nicholas,  in 
the  present  instance,  declined  to  confer.  He  had,  it 
seems,  various  causes  of  complaint  against  the  arch- 
bishop ;  one  of  which  was,  that  Aldred,  though  called 
CD  to  do  so,  refused  to  resign  his  former  bishopric  of 
Worcester.  And  the  discussion  of  these  matters,  so 
irritated  Aldred  and  his  companion,  the  Earl  Tosti, 
that  they  left  Rome  suddenly,  with  the  threat,  that  no 
more  English  tribute  should  ever  reach  the  apostolic 
threshold.  An  accident,  however,  brought  about  a 
speedy  accommodation  of  this  quarrel.  On  their  re- 
turn, these  travellers,  being  attacked  and  despoiled  by 
the  followers  of  the  rapacious  Count  of  Galena,  one  of 
the  nobles,  whose  strong-holds  the  Normans  had  de- 
stroyed*, were  driven  back,  stripped  of  all  but  their 
garments,  to  Rome.  Nicholas,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  received  them  with  all  kindness  and  hospita- 
lity, supplied  their  necessities,  and  put  them  in  a  con- 
dition to  recommence  their  journey ;  excommunicating, 
at  the  same  time,  the  profligate  noble  who  had  been 
the  cause  of  their  misfortune.  And  the  discussion,  re- 
sumed, under  these  circumstances,  on  a  more  friendly 
footing,  was  soon  brought  to  a  satisfactory  termination. 
Aldred,  promising  to  resign  his  former  see,  was  regu- 
larly invested  with  the  pall,  and  then,  the  other  objects 

*  Vid.  Damiani  Disceptat.  in  Concil.  Osbor.     Hard.  t.  vi.  pt.  i. 
p.  1133. 
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missioD  having  been  accomplisbed,  returned  vitb 
Dipanions  to  England'. 

twithBtanding  the  homage  paid  to  Heorj^'s  name 
!  late  decree  relating  to  papal  elections,  the  im- 
court  was  naturally  startled  by  the  general  tenor 
enactments.  And  the  measure  became  doubly 
ious  to  Agnes  and  to  her  advisers,  when  viewed 
onexion  with  the  line  of  policy  adopted  bj 
las,  in  his  renewal  of  the  alliance  with  the 
ma.  Her  first  impulse  was  to  declare  the  decree 
lar,  and  to  demand  its  formal  abrogation.  Bat, 
nded  as  the  empress  was  with  difiSculties,  she 
[>t  able  to  give  to  any  of  her  measures  the  cba- 
of  promptitude ;  and  when,  in  1060,  a  council  of 
npire  had  been  summoned  at  Worms,  probably 
B  purpose  of  carrying  the  above  resolution  into 
the  general  prevalence  of  an  epidemic  disease  ia 
my  compelled  her  to  postpone  its  meeting'. 
■efore  any  subsequent  steps  of  a  definite  character 
be  taken  by  her,  a  new  importance  was  given  to 
lestion,  by  the  death  of  Nicholas,  who  expired,  at 
ice,  on  the  22d  of  July  1061';  leaving  behind 
le  elements  of  a  struggle,  between  the  court  and 
liurch,  more  obstinate  than  any  which  the  times, 
,  had  witnessed. 

Ibelm.  Malmeab.  de  gestia  Pontiff,  p.  153,  edit.  Savil.    Sed 
;8in  S.Wulstaoi,  ejusdem  anctoria,  ap.  Mabillon.  Act.  SS.  Ord. 
'dict.Secul.  Ti.pt. ii.  p.  82S,et  Pagi.in  Baron.adan.  1059. 
mb.  SchaTnab.  '  F.  Pagi  BrevUr.  t.  i.  p.  54 1. 
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raws  OP  0PP08ITB  PAftnEtf— TITLB  of  patrician  OFFBRBD  to  HBintT  IT.  BY  THB 
BOKAir  NOBLES — MISSION  OF  THE  CARDINAL  STEPHEN  TO  THE  EMPRESS — HIS  TREAT- 
MENT— ELECTION,  AT  ROME,  OF  ALEXANDER  II.,  AND  AT  BASIL,  OF  THE  ANTIPOPB 
CADALOUS — EPISTLE  OF  DAMIANI  TO  THB  LATTER — MARCH  OF  CADALOCS  TOWARD 
ROME — BENZO'S  MISSION  THITHER — BATTLE  NEAR  THAT  CITT— INTERFERENCE  OF 
GODFREY  OF  LORRAINE — RETIREMENT  OF  BOTH  COMPETITORS  TO  THEIR  RESPECnVE 
DIOCESES — DISCONTENTS  OF  THE  GERMAN  NOBLES — ABDUCTION  OF  HENRY  IT.  FROM 
HIS  MOTHER — ADMINISTRATION  OF  ARCHBISHOP  HANNO^DECREE  OF  THB  COUNCIL 
OF  OSBOR  AGAINST  THE  PRETENSIONS  OF  CADALOUS. 

In  their  connexion  with  the  Normans,  Hildebrand  and 
his  friends  had  a  support  which  formed  a  considerable 
counterpoise  to  the  disfavour  of  the  court.     Godfrey 
too,  reconciled  as  he  was  in  appearance  to  his  sovereign, 
was  supposed  still  to  remember  his  old  injuries,  and  to 
be  by  no  means  favourable  to  the  extension  of  im- 
perial influence  in  Italy.     Those,  therefore,  by  whose 
counsels  the  decree  of  Nicholas,  relative  to  elections, 
had  been  framed,  now  felt  themselves  strong  enough 
to  carry   it  into  execution,  and  to  select  a  successor 
to  the  deceased   pontiff  by   the  deliberation   of  the 
college  of  cardinals.     They  were  prepared,  according  to 
the  tenor  of  the  same  decree,  to  act  in  some  measure 
under  the  sanction  and  authority  of  the  imperial  name ; 
but  they  were  by  no  means  disposed  to  accept  a  mere 
nominee  of  Agnes  or  of  her  advisers.     But  the  empress, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  not  prepared  to  be  content  with 
this  qualified  homage  to  the  sovereign  authority.     And 
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lination  to  maintain  the  liilneSB  of  imperial  privi- 
as  strengthened  by  her  knowledge  of  the  fbrce» 
md  physical,  which  was  ready  in  many  quartets 
f  itself  on  her  side.  Guibert,  her  chancellor  in 
brmed  the  secret  centre  of  a  powerful  party 
throughout  that  country,  whose  moTements  were 
penly  directed  by  the  cardinal  presbyter,  Hngo 
lie.  This  person,  a  countryman  of  Leo  ZX^  bad 
romoted  by  that  pontiff  to  his  station  in  the 
Church'.  With  great  abilities,  he  possessed  yet 
ambition;  and  finding,  that  in  a  party  con- 
as  was  that  of  the  papalists,  by  Hildebrand,  he 
ttain  but  a  secondary  rank,  he  had  transferred 
ices  to  the  side  of  the  upholders  of  the  imperial 
tire.  And  of  these  he  soon  became  the  ostens- 
id*,  though  the  talents  and  station  of  Guibert 
ireserved  to  him,  in  reality,  the  paramount  autho- 

»me  itself,  a  party  had  always  existed  who  were 
to  the  unrestricted  power  of  the  crown — a 
[IB  body,  too,  of  ecclesiastic^  had  been  startled 
increasing  weight  and  influence  of  a  party,  so 
id  uncompromising  in  their  reforms,  as  was  that 
ebrand  and  Peter  Damiani ;  and  Pound,  in  the 
it  and  licentious  spirits  with  whom  the  city 
)d,  ready  and  willing  allies  in  the  cause  of  con- 
axity.  One  of  these  latter,  who  bore  the  name 
iuB, — ^being  offended,  that  the  office  of  prefect, 
lad  been  filled  by  bis  father,  had  not  been,  on 
her's  death,  bestowed  upon  himself — occapied, 
8  licentious  retainers,  the  strong-hold,  well 
ui  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo ;  and  thence  sub- 
he  Roman  citizens  to  systematic  plunder,  de- 

Bonizo,  p.  SOS.  '  Id.  p.  807. 
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manding  a  toll  from  all  who  crossed  the  neighbouring 
bridge  over  the  Tiber.  And  so  feeble,  even  in  its  own 
city,  were  the  hands  of  the  papal  government,  that 
Nicholas  was  forced  to  submit  to  the  affront ;  and  to 
content  himself  with  pronouncing  against  the  offender 
the  censures  of  the  Church. 

The  Campanian  nobles,  still  resentful  at  the  affront 
which  had  been  inflicted  on  them  by  the  Norman  sword, 
were  eager,  by  the  aid  of  the  imperial  power,  to  humble 
the  obnoxious  party,  which  had  so  signally  revenged 
itself  upon  them.  The  excommunicate  count  of  Oale- 
ria  set  out,  in  the  name  of  his  order,  and  of  the  Roman 
people  in  general,  for  Germany^ ;  and  laying  before  the 
king  the  golden  circlet  and  other  ensigns  of  the  patri- 
cian dignity,  besought  him  to  vindicate  for  himself  the 
power  and  privileges  of  his  ancestors.  The  bishops, 
meanwhile,  of  Lombardy,  rejoicing  in  their  liberation 
from  the  yoke  which  Nicholas  had  imposed  upon  them, 
met  in  council,  and  resolved  to  acknowledge,  as  pope, 
none  but  a  Lombard,  on  whom  they  might  depend  to 
sanction  or  connive  at  the  irregularities  in  which  they 
continued  to  indulge.  And  the  notification  of  this 
determination  to  Agnes  sufficiently  showed  her,  that 
by  appointing  a  pontiff  from  the  district  in  question, 
she  might  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  Church  of 
northern  Italy,  on  his  behalf,  in  opposition  to  the 
ecclesiastics  of  Rome,  and  in  contravention  of  the 
decree  of  Nicholas.  The  empress  could  also  reckon, 
in  the  event  of  a  struggle,  on  the  moral  power  of  pre- 
cedent ; — on  the  historical  associations  which  gave  to 
the  sovereign,  in  the  eyes  of  the  existing  generation,  a 

^  Damiani  disceptaU   synodal.  Opusc.  iv. — ^Berthold.  Constant, 
ad  an.  1061. 

'  Bonizo,  p.  807* 
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criptive  right  to  the  supreme  control  in  p^nl 
tions ; — as  well  as  od  that  aversion  to  the  exercise 
Ddependent  power  by  the  Church's  governors,  in 
le  of  their  station  in  the  Christian  theocracy,  which 
it  too  natural,  in  all  ages,  to  the  human  heart.  Her 
y,  so  to  call  it,  was  therefore  iar  more  numerouB 
L  that  which  acted,  at  the  present  crisis,  in  support 
lildebrand  and  his  coadjutors.  The  latter,  however, 
essed  the  countervailing  advantage  of  being  keener 
le  cause,  better  organized,  and  more  united.  The 
^rialists  acted  as  the  defenders  of  things  existing, 
such  are  rarely  found  to  contend  with  the  zeal 
;b  characterizes  assailants.  Their  numbers,  too, 
3  composed  of  masses  really  hostile  to  each  other's 
rests,  however  conjoined  for  the  moment.  And 
'  were  far  less  aware  than  their  opponents,  of  the 
importance  of  the  question  now  to  be  tried :  they 
ht,  as  the  struggle  developed  itself,  for  the  imme- 
3  recognition  of  an  individual  pope ;  the  papalists, 
the  permanent  establishment  of  an  ecclesiastical 
ciple. 

he  first  step  taken  by  Hildebrand  and  his  party,  on 
death  of  Nicholas,  was  the  mission  of  the  presbyter 
>hen,  a  respected  member  of  the  college  of  cardinals, 
lie  imperial  court,  for  the  puipose  of  sounding  the 
ntions  of  the  empress,  and  of  procuring,  if  pos^ble, 
acquiescence  in  their  projected  course.  But  Agnes, 
n  Stephen  arrived,  bad  already  decided  on  an 
>9ite  line  of  conduct ;  and  the  ecclesiastical  envoy 
refused  admittance  to  her  presence.  He  remained 
days  in  her  court,  imploring  this  fiivonr  in  vain  ' ; 
then  felt  it  bis  duty  to  return  to  the  papal  city  with 
tidings  of  his  failure;  when  Hildebrand  and  his 
li  disceptalio  tynodalis.    Hard.  t.  vi.  pt.  i.  p.  USD. 
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iriends  perceived  that  all  hope  of  compromise  was  at 
an  end.  The  contempt  with  which  their  envoy  had 
been  treated  created  a  strong  feeling  in  the  breasts  of 
the  Roman  clergy,  and  strengthened  the  minds  of  the 
irresolute  among  them  for  a  decisive  measure.  The 
more  determined  availed  themselves  of  the  advantage, 
and  summoned  the  college  of  cardinals,  for  the  election 
of  a  pope,  on  the  1st  Oct.  1061  ^  The  privileges, 
whatever  they  were  intended  to  be,  which  the  decree 
of  Nicholas  had  recognized  in  the  youthful  Henry,  were 
tacitly  waived;  in  all  other  respects,  the  proceedings 
were  conducted  in  strict  conformity  to  the  provisions 
of  that  enactment ;  and  the  choice  of  the  assembly  fell 
upon  Anselm  da  Badagio,  who  has  been  already  men- 
tioned as  Damiani's  colleague  in  the  mission  to  Milan. 
Anselm  was  immediately  enthroned  in  form  as  Alex- 
ander II.' ;  and  one  of  his  first  acts  was  the  nomination 
of  Hildebrand  to  be  chancellor  of  the  apostolic  see. 

Agnes  had,  in  the  mean  time,  summoned  the  prelates 
and  nobles  of  her  empire  to  a  council,  to  be  holden  at 
Basil,  on  the  feast  of  St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude  (Oct. 
28 ').  By  that  day,  intelligence  had  arrived  of  Alex- 
ander's election,  and  the  whole  court  was  indignant  at 
this  supposed  rebellious  transaction.  It  was,  of  course, 
unanimously  voted  null ;  and  the  meeting,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Guibert,  proceeded  to  elect  to  the  seat  of  St. 
Peter,  Cadalous,  bishop  of  Parnla^  This  nominee  is 
described,  by  his  opponents,  the  papal  writers,  as  a  man 

*  Damiani  disceptat. 

'  Leo  Ostiens.  III.  xxi.  For  the  imperialist  version  of  this  trans- 
action, see  Benzo,  panegyric,  in  Henric.  III.  (IV.)  Imp.  lib.  vii.  c.  2, 
in  Menckenii  Scriptt.  t.  i.  p.  1063. 

'  Hard.  t.  vi.  pt.  i.  p.  1117. 

*  Leo  Ost.  III.  xxi. — Herman.  Contract.  Continuat — Sigeb. 
Gembl. 
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depraved  maimers  and  profligate  character ' ;  and, 
ugh  y/e  must  make  great  allowance  for  the  hast^ 
ireasioDB  of  irritated  partiaanB,  it  must  be  recollected, 
t  the  step  taken  b;  the  Lombard  clergy  almost  corn- 
ed the  empress  to  fix  her  choice  upon  a  prelate 
?ptable  to  the  lax  and  simoniacal  party  in  the 
irch';  though  It  is  not  probable  that  she  would 
«t  any  whose  reputation  had  been  publicly  blasted, 
lalous  does  not  seem  to  have  possessed  any  re- 
'kable  abilities;  and  this  circumstance  was  not, 
laps,  forgotten  by  Guibert  when  he  suggested  the 
le  of  that  prelate  to  his  imperial  mistress.  The 
ty  chancellor,  in  all  probability,  wanted  a  pope  who 
ild  be  the  tool  of  his  party,  and  not  its  leader.  And 
t  unfortunate  was  it  for  the  amiable  and  wetl-mean- 
princess  who  held  the  reias  of  empire,  that,  ioflu- 
m1  by  advisers  and  connexions  like  these,  she  was 
iced  to  amalgamate  the  cause  of  her  son  with  that 
oe  unfitted  by  persoual  qualifications  for  the  papal 
e,  and  at  the  same  time  pledged  to  degrade  that 
e  by  exerting  its  inSueoce  in  support  of  lawlessness 
corruption. 

he  Roman  party,  though  they  must  have  expected 
e  such  step  on  the  part  of  Agnes  as  the  election  at 
I,  were  particularly  indignant  when  informed  of  the 
ct  of  her  choice.  Peter  Damiani  poured  forth  the 
ur  of  his  soul  in  an  epistle  to  the  pretender,  written 
le  moment  in  which  be  received  intelligence  of  his 

)ard.  de  Aragan. — Vimm  divitiii  locopletem,  nitutibus  egennin. 

31erici  uxorati  ....  qui  hacteoas  died  aant  Nicolutie,  unodo 
lUiT  et  Cadkloitae.  Sper&nt  eaim  quia  ti  Cadaloua,  qui  ad  hoc 
inaliter  eiluat,  univeraali  Eccleaiae  Antichmti  vice  prctederit, 
irum  Totum,  luxuriB  fnena  laxabit. — Damian.  OpuM.  xriii. 
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uncanonical  election.  He  entreated  him,  he  adjured 
him,  to  return  to  the  paths  of  duty  and  of  obedience.  He 
besought  him,  instead  of  heading  a  schism  himself,  to 
join  his  efforts  to  those  of  true  Churchmen  for  the 
preservation  of  unity  in  the  Church.  Breaking  forth  into 
verse,  he  deplored  the  evils  of  the  time,  and  the  degrada- 
tion of  the  holy  apostolic  see  K  And  then,  venturing  to 
assume  the  tone  of  a  prophet,  and  calling  the  special 
notice  of  Cadalous  to  the  prediction,  he  declared  to 
him,  in  the  following  terms,  that  his  death  would  occur 
in  the  course  of  a  year : — 

Famea  vita  volat,  mors  improvisa  propinquat. 
Imminet  expleti  prsDpes  tibi  terminus  sevi. 
Non  ego  te  fallo  :  coepto  morieris  in  anno  '• 

Anxious  as  many  in  and  near  Rome  must  have  been 
for  the  expulsion  of  Alexander,  and  the  introduction, 
into  the  papal  city,  of  the  imperial  nominee,  the  empress 
found  it  impracticable  to  take,  at  the  moment,  any 
overt  measures  in  furtherance  of  their  wishes.  Her 
own  difficulties  in  Germany  have  been  already  adverted 
to.  The  necessity  of  military  preparation  retarded  the 
journey  of  Cadalous  to  Rome ;  who  feared,  besides,  the 
mountain-passes  of  Godfrey's  territory,  aware  that  the 
Tuscan  prince  was  inclined  to  favour  his  rival  '•  And  the 
turbulent  spirits  of  Rome  itself  were  kept  in  check  by 
their  constant  terror  of  the  Norman  sword.  Alexander 
continued,  therefore,  for  some  months  in  Rome,  unop^ 
posed  in  any  formal  or  effective  way,  however  frequent 

^  Heu  sedes  apostolica, 
Orbis  olim  gloria. 
Nunc,  proh  dolor,  efficeris 
OfEcina  Simonis, 

'  Damiani,  lib.  i.  ep.  xx.  '  Benzo,  lib.  ii.  c.  i. 
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rere  the  agitations  and  menacing  the  troubles  b^ 
^liich,  in  that  unsettled  time,  tbe  city  was  convulsed. 

But  in  the  spring  of  1062,  the  Lombard  bishop,  at 
he  bead  of  a  considerable  force,  and  amply  prOTided 
nth  treasure  for  the  purpose  of  corrupting  the  adbe- 
BDts  of  hia  rival',  set  forward  for  tbe  city  of  St.  Peter, 
lie  prelates  of  northern  Italy,  as  he  moved  along, 
>ined  him  with  reinforcements,  or  received  him  with 
emonstrations  of  joy  and  triumph' ;  and  on  tbe  feast  of 
he  Annunciation,  he  arrived  at  Sutri  *.  Alexander, 
ware  of  his  approach,  made  such  preparations,  as  ius 
aeans  admitted  of,  for  defending  the  papal  city.  Mcd 
'azed,  with  anxious  expectation,  on  the  anticipated 
pectacle  of  a  war  carried  on  between  those  who  had 
orsworn  war,  and  for  the  possession  of  the  seat  of 
leace.  And  it  seems  that,  impressed  with  tbe  horror 
if  the  time,  they  were  ready, — in  the  disturbed  state 
f  nature, — in  an  earthquake  and  thunder-storm  in 
■'ebruaiy, — in  a  season  of  unusual  scarcity — and  in  the 
irevalence  of  epidemic  disease  and  mortality,  by  which 
hese  visitations  were  attended* — to  trace  a  mysterious 
ympathy  of  tbe  inanimate  creation  with  the  troubled 
ilements  of  the  moral  world. 

To  prepare  his  way  in  Bome,  Cadalous  had  sent 
hither  his  able,  but  unprincipled,  adherent,  Benzo 
tisbop  of  Alba,  to  sound  the  disposition  of  the  Romans, 
.nd,  if  possible,  to  prevail  on  them  to  throw  open  their 
rates  for  the  reception  of  the  imperialist  pontiff.  Benzo 
ixecuted  his  task  with  skill.    Beceived  by  tbe  populace 

'  Portani  secum  ingenUft  auri  atque  argenti  pondera.  Bodizo, 
..  807. 

'  Tunc  Symoniaci  laetabantur ;  concubina^  verd  sacerdotes  ingenli 
xuttabant  tripudio.     Bonizo,  1.  c. 

'  Benzo,  lib.  ii.  c.  ix. 

'  Herman.  Contract.  Continual. — Beitbold.  Conslaat. 
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with  favour,  and  admitted  into  the  palace  of  Octavian 
on  the  Palatine  bill,  he  during  several  days  carried  on 
negociations  with  the  chiefs  of  the  imperial  party  ^ ;  by 
layish  presents,  and  yet  more  lavish  promises,  he  swelled 
the  number  of  their  adherents ;  and  at  length,  summon- 
ing the  populace  together  in  some  arena  or  open 
space,  near  the  palace,  he  harangued  them  at  length^ ; 
and  officially  promulgating  among  them  the  imperial 
commands,  he  called  on  them  to  reverence  the  ex- 
pression of  the  sovereign's  will,  and  receive  the  pontiff 
who  had  been  chosen  for  them.  Alexander  appeared 
on  horseback  at  the  place  of  meeting,  attended  by 
a  numerous  train  ^  But  he  and  his  friends  made  no 
attempt, — ^they  were,  perhaps,  too  weak, — ^to  stop  the 
proceedings ;  and  he  contented  himself  with  replying, 
to  Benzo's  charge  of  perjury  and  rebellion,  that  he 
was  not  unmindful  of  his  obligations  to  his  sovereign, 
in  simple  duty  to  whom  it  was,  that  he  had  done 
what  he  had  done,  and  what  a  legate,  despatched  to  the 
imperial  court  for  the  purpose,  should  explain.  And 
then,  turning  his  horse,  he  rode  away,  amid  the  ridicule 
and  reviliugs  of  the  multitude  *. 

His  party,  nevertheless,  maintained  the  upper  hand 
in  Rome,  though  the  tower  of  Cencius,  and  several 
other  strong  posts  and  points  in  the  city,  were  occupied 
by  the  friends  of  his  opponent.     A  respectable  force 

^  Per  singalas  dies  peroravi  causam  pueri  regis,  domini  mei. — 
Benzo,  lib.  ii.  c.  i. 

'  Ad  qaoddam  hypodromium. — Benzo,  L  ii.  c.  ii.  Qu.  the  Co- 
liseum? 

*  Affiiit  ex  altera  parte  haereticas  iUe  Lucensis,  imo  Lutulensis, 
ciun  siiis  glandariciis,  cujus  deterrima  imago  erat  similis  spiritibus 
bonificis.  Ubi  vero  apparuit,  velut  infernalis  umbra,  ejus  formi- 
dabilis  Yultus,  murmur  multum  fit  in  populo,  oriturque  perstrepens 
tamultus. — Benzo,  1.  c. 

^  Tunc  universus  populas  universaliter  ccepit  clamare,  Vade 
leprose  !  discede  leprose ! — Benzo,  I.e. 
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d  been  collected  in  Alexander'e  support ;  ind  though 
i  main  bodj  of  the  Noimang  was  now  engaged  in 
Dtber  direction,  he  had  doubtless  the  aid  of  some 
luable  auxiliaries  from  their  territory.  He  looked, 
S  with  confident  hope  for  aid  from  Godfrey  of  Tus- 
ly.  That  prince,  though  be  had  not  openly  declared 
nself  in  favour  of  either  party,  was  known  to  watch 
th  jealousy  the  proceedings  of  the  imperial  nominee, 
1  had  no  sooner  beard  of  the  march  of  Cadalous,  than 
set  out  himself  for  Rome,  accompanied  by  his  wife 
atrice  and  bis  step-dau^ter  Matilda,  and  attended 
a  considerable  body  of  his  military  followers. 
Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  Cadalons,  on  the 
th  of  April  1062,  appeared  in  person  before  the 
lis  of  Rome'.  The  gates  had  been  closed  against 
a  ;  hut  Alexander,  after  what  bad  passed,  naturally 
red  that  they  would  be  thrown  open  by  the  dis- 
»:ted  within,  on  the  moment  of  his  attack,  and 
irefbre  deemed  it  advisable  that  the  intruder  should 
once  be  brought  to  action  by  his  soldiery.  A  sally 
s  consequently  made,  while  Cadalous  was  encamped 
the  meadow  of  Nero'.  And  between  his  camp 
1  the  gates,  occurred  a  bloody  skinnish,  of  which 
I  issue  for  some  little  time  was  doubtful ;  but  the 
>tizanB  of  Alexander  began  at  length  to  give  ground, 
1  were  driven  by  the  enemy  once  more  within  the 
lis  of  the  papal  city  *.  Within  those  walls,  however, 
exander  yet  maintained  himself;  the  fear  perhaps 
Godfrey,  who  was  now  at  band,  prevented  Cadalous 
m  pushing  forward  to  the  completion  of  bis  triumph, 
I  at  the  same  time  operated  in  repressing  the  move- 
nts of  the  intruder's  friends  within  the  city.     Bat 

BaTonius,  ex  veteri  codice  in  Vsticano. 

In  prato  Ncronis.  Card.  Aragon.  '  Benzo,  1.  ii.  c.  ix. 
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the  triumph  of  Cadalous  still  appeared  but  deferred. 
Crossing  the  Tiber,  he  put  himself  in  closer  com- 
munication with  the  leading  nobles  who  favoured  his 
pretensions;  and  received,  in  his  camp  at  Tusculum, 
the  envoys  of  the  Greek  emperor,  who  acknowledged 
him  as  pope,  and  proposed  an  alliance  against  the 
Normans,  the  common  enemy  ^  This  last  transaction, 
however,  by  exciting  Godfrey's  jealousy,  seems  to  have 
been  the  immediate  cause  of  his,  at  length,  declaring 
himself  hostile  to  the  violent  measures  of  the  intruder'; 
against  whom  he  immediately  advanced,  and  who,  un- 
able to  resist  the  number  and  prowess  of  his  soldiers, 
found  himself  entirely  at  his  mercy.  The  partizans  of 
Alexander  were  freed  at  once  from  their  fears,  and 
trusting  to  the  professions  repeatedly  made  to  them  by 
the  Tuscan  duke,  doubted  not,  that  he  would  now,  by 
making  himself  master  of  the  person  of  the  pretender, 
end  at  once  the  unnatural  struggle.  But  his  own 
interest,  and  not  the  welfare  of  the  Church,  was  the 
mainspring  of  the  wily  Godfrey's  policy.  He  showed 
himself  so  &t  hostile  to  Cadalous,  as  to  extort  from  the 
unhappy  man  the  treasure  which  he  had  with  him,  as 
the  price  of  his  liberation ' ;  but  it  did  not  suit  the 
captor's  policy  to  give  to  the  opposite  party  a  triumph 
as  complete  as  they  had,  from  his  intervention,  antici- 
pated \  He,  therefore,  assuming  the  office  of  arbitra*- 
tor  between  the  two  parties,  announced  it  to  be  his 
will  that  all  hostilities  between  them  should  cease; 
that  Cadalous  should  forthwith  return  to  his  diocese  of 
Parma,  but  that  Alexander  should  also  absent  himself 
for  the  present  from  the  papal  city,  and  return  to  his 
foimer  residence  at  Lucca;  that  he  would  himself 
undertake  to  bring  the  case,  in  all  its  bearings,  under 

'  Benzo,  1.  ii.  c.  xii.  '  Id.  c.  xiii. 

*  Ibid. — Bonizo. — Card.  Aragon.     *  Leo  Ostiens. — Card.  Aragon. 
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tbe  consideration  of  the  imperial  court;  and  th&t  by 
the  decision  of  that  court,  thus  taken,  all  parties  should 
definitively  abide  *. 

Cadalons,  impotent  to  resist  this  self-appointed  arbi- 
trator, had  no  resource  but  to  acquiesce  in  his  decisioo; 
and  departed  for  Parma  in  a  manner  which  formed  a 
humiliating  contrast  to  his  triumphal  approach  to  the 
papal  city*.  Nor  had  Alexander  any  other  alternative 
than  the  adoption  of  a  similar  course;  fae  set  out, 
therefore,  for  Lucca.  Godfrey  still  comported  himself 
as  his  friend,  and  promised  to  exert  all  his  influence  in 
procuring,  if  possible,  from  the  empress,  the  repndiation 
of  Cadalous,  and  a  sanction  to  the  act  of  the  Roman 
electors.  And  with  this  prospect  the  party  of  Hilde- 
brand  was  forced  to  content  itself;  though  its  chief, 
and  the  more  thoughtful  among  its  members,  doubtless 
felt  that,  in  so  acting,  they  were  abandoning  in  some 
measure  tbe  high  ground  which  they  had  at  first  tak^, 
— the  ground  of  principle, — and  treating  the  question 
in  dispute  as  though  it  were  one  within  the  proper 
sphere  of  secular  policy — of  mere  expediency — of  royal 
or  aristocratical  caprice.  As  such,  Godfrey,  perhaps, 
had  from  the  first  considered  it ;  his  friendship  for  the 
Roman  Church,  as  far  as  it  was  sincere,  being  in  all 
probability  like  that  of  many  princes  and  nobles  of 
decent  repute,  by  whom  the  Church  in  different  realms 
and  ages  has  been  defended  with  more  of  activity  than 
of  knowledge  respecting  her  real  character  and  pre- 
tensions. 

Such  friendship  has  too  often  proved  ruinous  where 
it  was  intended  to  be  beneficial ;  its  scope  embraces 
but  the  present  hour,  and  for  the  removal  of  a  momen- 
tary evil  it  has  been  too  often  found  to  trample  down 

'  Benzo,  1.  c,  '  Bnnizo,  p.  807. 
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the  most  sacred  barriers,  or  to  compromise  principles 
of  the  most  unspeakable  importance  to  the  destinies  of 
iiitare  generations. 

There  was,  however,  no  remedy.  Many  of  those 
whose  votes  had  elevated  Alexander  to  the  papal  throne 
were  but  too  thankful  that,  in  their  deliverance  from 
the  hostile  entry  of  Cadalous,  was  involved  their  rescue 
horn  the  position,  which  they  had  been  led  to  as- 
sume, of  open  resistance  to  the  imperial  will;  and 
looked  forward  with  joy,  through  Godfrey's  interven- 
tion, to  some  amicable  arrangement  or  compromise 
which  would  restore  immediate  tranquillity  to  their 
Church  and  city. 

And  the  few  higher  and  more  intrepid  spirits,  who 
felt  that  peace  itself  would  be  bought  too  dearly,  if 
obtained  by  the  barter  of  principle,  were  consequently 
compelled  to  look  with  patience  to  the  turn  which 
events  might  take.  No  positive  step  was,  fortunately, 
required  from  them,  which  would  have  implied  a  re- 
nunciation of  the  line  of  conduct  which  they  had 
adopted.  The  retirement  of  Alexander  from  Rome 
was  a  necessity  imposed  on  him  by  circumstances  which 
he  had  no  power  to  resist.  He  still  maintained  his 
pretensions,  used  his  papal  title,  and  exerted  such 
authority  in  Rome  as  his  means  admitted  of:  nor  was 
any  rival  forced  into  St.  Peter's  chair  in  his  place. 
Their  immediate  duty,  therefore,  was  *'to  stand  and 
wait;*'  prepared  to  shape  their  subsequent  course  ac- 
cording to  the  yet  uncertain  exigencies  of  the  future. 

Cadalous,  in  the  meanwhile,  or  as  he  now  styled 
himself,  Honorius  II.,  frustrated  as  he  had  been,  trusted 
his  cause  to  the  undiminished  iavour  of  the  Empress^ 
and  to  the  continued  support  of  his  Lombard  brethren ; 
and  confidently  reckoned  on  eventual  success.     Antici- 

VOL.  I.  Q 
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mting  a  speedy  veidict  of  the  imperial  coancil  in  bis 
avour, — a  verdict  which  Godfrey,  he  flattered  himselt 
TOuId  not  venture  to  diaobej, — he  made  all  prepare- 
;ions  for  an  immediate  enforcement  of  the  expected 
lentence,  by  collecting  men  and  money  for  a  second 
ixpedition  to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber. 

But  an  event  was  now  about  to  happen  in  Germany 
rhich  was  to  produce  a  sudden  revolution  in  the  aspect 
>f  afi&iirs ;  and  to  confound  alike  the  expectations  of 
)oth  contending  parties.  It  was,  as  the  reader  is 
iware,  with  some  indignation  that  the  haughty  nobles 
if  the  Teutonic  realm  had  beheld  the  subjection  of 
heir  country  to  female  sway ;  a  circumstance  to 
vhich  they  subsequently  attributed  every  evil  which 
ifflicted  their  land  at  home,  and  every  disaster  which 
)efel  their  army  abroad.  The  Bavarians,  whose  duchy, 
rith  the  view  of  strengthening  the  regal  authority,  Agnes 
lad  kept  in  her  own  hands,  and  whom  she  had  sent, 
mder  able  leaders,  on  an  expedition  into  Hungary, 
vera  compelled  to  return  in  discomfiture ;  and,  with 
nurmurs,  attributed  their  failure  to  the  fact,  that 
;hey  had  not  a  duke  of  their  own  to  lead  them  into 
,he  field.  Agnes  heard  the  complaint,  and  bestowed 
;he  fief  of  Bavaria  on  Otho  of  Nordheim  ' ;  eudeavour- 
ng,  on  this,  as  on  all  other  practicable  occasions,  to 
neet  murmurs  and  discontent  by  gentleness  and  con- 
nliation.  But  such  policy,  though  imposed  on  faer  by 
;he  exigencies  of  her  position,  was  not  suited  to  her 
impire  or  to  her  times.  Her  motives  were  misconstrued, 
tnd  her  kindness  was  abused.  Forced  to  lean  for  aid 
ipon  some  one  principal  adviser  among  the  prelates 
tndpeers  who  surrounded  her,  she  placed  her  confidence 

'  Lamb.  Schafiub.  srl  an.  1061. 
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in  the  Bishop  of  Augsburg ;  whose  consequent  ascend- 
aoej  in  her  court,  watched  as  it  was  with  jealous  eyes 
by  others  of  like  rank,  was  taken  up  by  them  as  a 
new  grievance^  and  made  to  serve  as  the  foundation 
of  rumours  most  calumnious,  and  most  inconsistent 
with  the  real  purity  of  her  character  \  The  mal- 
contents affected  to  lament  the  condition  of  their 
youthful  sovereign,  who  was  brought  up  under  such 
aospices.  Henry  had  now  attained  his  twelfth  year; 
and  yet,  they  said,  he  was  educated  beside  the  distaff, 
secluded  from  all  manly  pursuits  and  manly  business. 
Foremost  among  the  murmurers  were  Hanno,  Arch- 
bishop of  Cologne,  and  Siegfried,  Archbishop  of  Mentz; 
both,  probably,  indignant  at  seeing  an  influence  superior 
to  their  own,  enjoyed  by  a  prelate  of  inferior  dignity. 
These  conferred  with  Count  Ecbert,  the  king's  cousin, 
on  the  necessity  of  finding  some  remedy  for  the  exist- 
ing grievances;  and  the  Count  readily  expressed  his 
concurrence  in  their  sentiments.  Nor  was  Otho,  the 
new  Duke  of  Bavaria,  found  reluctant,  for  the  sake  of 
humbling  the  obnoxious  bishop,  to  conspire  against 
the  authority  of  her  who  had  recently  honoured  him 
with  such  a  distinguished  mark  of  her  favour  ^.  The 
tenure  by  which  Agnes  held  the  reins  of  power  was 
simply  the  guardianship  and  tutelage  of  her  son;  in 
whose  name  the  government  had  in  point  of  form  been 
carried  on  from  the  period  of  his  father^s  death.  The 
conspirators  resolved,  therefore,  by  a  bold  stroke,  to 
make  themselves  masters  of  the  youthful  Henry's 
person,  and  with  that,  of  the  substantial  power  of  the 
state. 

The  king,  it  was  known,  was  to  proceed  along  the 

^  Lamb.  Schafnab.  '  Id. — Annalista  Saxo. 
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Rhine,  with  his  mother  and  court,  on  his  way  to  keep 
the  approaching  feast  of  Pentecost,  1062,  at  Nime- 
guen.  In  anticipation  of  this  journey,  Hanno  prepared 
a  vessel  which,  while  well  adapted  for  speed,  was  most 
magnificently  adorned  with  gilding,  with  carved  work, 
with  tapestry, — with  all,  in  short,  which  could  dazzle  or 
attract  the  eye  of  a  beholder.  And  it  was  contrived 
that,  while  Henry  was  reposing,  with  his  court,  in  a  spot 
which  was  then  an  island  in  the  Rhine,  dedicated  to 
St.  Suitbert ', — but  which  now,  the  river  having  altered 
its  course,  forms  the  site  of  the  town  of  Kaiserswerth,— 
the  bark  should  be  brought  to  the  shore.  At  the  royal 
table,  amid  the  gaiety  of  a  sumptuous  banquet,  the 
archbishop,  casually  as  it  were,  alluded  to  the  magnifi- 
cence of  this  extraordinary  galley,  and  so  excited  the 
curiosity  of  the  youthful  sovereign  that  he  determined 
on  immediately  inspecting  it.  He  proceeded,  there- 
fore, accompanied  by  Hanno  aod  the  other  confede- 
rates, to  the  place  where  it  lay ;  but  scarcely  had  he 
stepped  on  board,  when  strong  and  active  rowers,  who 
had  been  selected  and  instructed  for  the  purpose, 
sprang  to  their  benches  and  rowed  against  the  stream 
toward  Cologne,  with  a  rapidity  which  prevented  the 
possibility  of  successful  pursuit '.  The  king  was,  for  a 
few  moments,  lulled  by  the  fiilse  excuses  of  the  con- 
federates, and  imagined  that  the  scheme  was  a  matter 
of  qmrt ;  but  soon  perceiving  that  they  were  earnest  in 
the  purpose  of  carrying  him  away,  he  imagined  that 
they  intended  his  destruction ;  and  as  bis  only  chance 
of  escape,  be  leaped  into  the  Rhine,  and  disappeared 
for  a  moment  beneath  its  waters.  The  intrepid  Count 
Ecbert,  however,   plunged  in   after  hira ;    and  soon 

'  Lamb.  Schafnab.  '  Id. 
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brought  him  back  to  the  vessel.  And  now,  soothed 
bj  the  solemn  assurances  of  his  captors  that  no  mis- 
chief was  intended  him,  and  aware  of  the  inutility  of 
anj  further  attempt  to  escape,  Henry  submitted  silently 
to  his  fate,  and  was  borne  with  all  speed  to  Cologne ; 
while  the  cries  and  execrations  of  the  indignant  people 
resounded  along  the  shore  ^ 

Arrived  at  the  city,  Hanno  found  it  necessary,  in 
order  to  allay  the  general  ferment,  to  declare,  that  his 
only  object  had  been  the  promotion  of  the  public  welfare; 
— ^that  he  had  no  wish  to  assume  to  himself  the  exclusive 
guardianship  of  the  young  sovereign  ;-rbut  that  Henry, 
put  under  the  general  charge  of  the  episcopal  order, 
should  thenceforward  be  assisted  in  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment by  the  prelate,  in  whose  diocese  he  might  happen 
at  any  time  to  be.  This  pledge,  together  with  the 
personal  authority  of  the  confederates,  sufficed  to  silence 
all  immediate  opposition ;  and  the  unhappy  Agnes  be- 
held the  revolution  successfully  accomplished,  which 
robbed  her  at  once  of  her  sceptre,  and  of  her  child. 
In  the  first  bitterness  of  her  bereavement,  she  enter- 
tained the  thought  of  exchanging  the  cares  of  the  world 
for  a  life  of  devotional  retirement ;  but  her  counsellors 
persuaded  her  to  postpone  for  a  while  the  execution  of 
the  project,  and  to  await  in  quietness  the  probable 
change  of  fortune  in  her  favour '. 

Godfrey  had  now  crossed  the  Alps,  and,  even  if  not 
implicated,  as  some  accounts  would  lead  us  to  suppose, 
in  the  conspiracy  itself,  became,  at  least,  a  ready  and 
active  party  to  the  league  of  the  confederates,  sub- 
sequently to  its  accomplishment.  And  Hanno,  swayed 
either  by  the  influence  of  that  powerful  coadjutor, — by 

'  Lamb.  Scbafbab.  '  Id. 
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113  own  predilection, — or  by  a  general  desire  to  oppose 
n  every  thing  the  policy  of  the  imperial  Agnee  and  her 
hvourite  prelate, — prepared  to  abandon  the  party  of 
[Tadalous,  as  speedily  as  he  could  do  so  without  ex- 
posing to  the  charge  of  vaciUation  the  councils  of  the 
lovereign.      Peter  Damiani,   whom  the  partisans  of 
Alexander  sent,  as  their  representative,  into  Germany, 
was,  therefore,   &vourabIy  received.     And  a  council 
was  summoned,  to  be  holden  at  a  place  styled,  by 
Damiani,  Oshor ',  probably  Augsburg,  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  real  merits  of  the  case, 
and  of  pronouncing  a  final  decision  on  the  claims  of  the 
contending  prelates.    Before  this  assembly  was  read  a 
docujnent,  composed  by  Damiani  for  the  purpose,  and 
drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  conversation  or  discusaioD, 
between  an  advocate  of  the  royal  rights,  and  a  defender 
of  the  Roman  Church ;  by  which  the  writer  endeavoured 
to  show,  that,  in  the  election  of  Alexander,  nothing  had 
taken  place  which  was  not,  under  tbe  circumstances, 
justifiable,  and  even    canonical.     The  composition  is 
curious,  as  containing  the  most  systematic  statement, 
which  has  come  down  to  us,  of  the  line  of  argument 
then  adopted  by  Uie  papal  party  of  the  time.    They 
attempted  not  to  deny  the  monarch's  general  right  of 
interference  with  papal  elections;  a  rig^t  which   the 
decree  of  Nicholas  had  so  recently  recognized.     But  it 
was  maintained,  that  that  right,  while  Henry  was  under 
age,  was  in  great  measure  in  abeyance ;  and  that,  with 
regard  to  things  spiritual,  the  Church,  as  tbe  mother 
who  had  given  the  king  his  second  and  heavenly  birth, 
was  a  fitter  guardian  and  directress,  than  the  parent 


'  Harduin,  t.  vi.  pt.  i.  p.   1119. — Damiani  disceplat.  lynodal. 
OpuMul.  iv. 
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ftom  whom  he  had  merely  derived  an  earthly  existence. 
The  conduct  of  the  court  in  refusing  admittance  to 
Stephen, — ^the  representative  of  the  Roman  clergy, — vras 
cited  as  having  demonstrated  the  determination  of  the 
royal  counsellors  to  admit  of  no  fair  and  canonical  elec- 
tion, and  as  having  driven  the  Romans  to  proceed  in 
the  business  without  the  imperial  sanction,  as  the  only 
means  of  preserving,  from  the  evil  influences  which 
sttirounded  it,  the  dignity  of  the  crown.  In  a  discus- 
sion penned  by  Damiani,  it  may  be  easily  imagined  to 
which  side  victory  would  be  made  to  incline.  One  by 
one,  the  royal  advocate  withdrew  his  olgections ;  and  the 
triumphant  defender  of  the  Church, — tkfter  giving  thanks 
to  Him  who,  if  He  had  permitted  the  bark  cH  Peter  to  be 
shaken  by  the  storms,  and  tossed  by  the  waves,  had 
subsequently  stretched  out  His  hand  to  the  apostle, 
raised  him  up,  and  imposed  a  stillness  on  the  wind  and 
sea, — concluded  with  the  wish,  that  the  ;pontificate  and 
the  Roman  empire  might  continue  thencefor^ji^ard  in 
unbroken  alliance;  that  the  two  heads  of  the  World 
might  be  so  united  in  perpetual  charity,  as  to  excite 
no  disunion  among  its  inferior  members ;  and  that  the 
kingdom  and  the  priesthood, — each  of  which  had  been 
made,  by  the  one  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  a 
sacrament  of  things  unseen, — might  be  so  knit  together 
in  the  bond  of  love,  that  a  king  should  thenceforward 
be  recognized  in  the  pontiff,  and  a  pontiff  in  the 
king. 

The  council  listened  to  Damiani's  composition  with 
approval,  and  then  hesitated  not  to  pronounce  the 
verdict,  which  it  had,  in  truth,  been  assembled  to  give. 
The  election  of  Alexander  was  declared  legitimate, 
that  of  Cadalous  null ;  and  to  Godfrey,  together  with 
Ilanno's  nephew  Burchard,  bishop  of  Halberstadt,  was 


\ 
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entrusted  the  duty  of  leading  back  the  rightful  pope  to 
Rome,  and  securing  to  him  the  peaceable  poBSession  of 
the  throne  of  St.  Peter. 

The  decree  of  Osbor  was  adopted  on  the  eve  of 
St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude,  1062'.  On  the  feast  of  the  same 
apostles,  the  year  before,  had  occorred  the  irregular 
election  of  Cadalous  at  Basil';  and  Damiani,  who  had 
probably  begun  to  feel  rather  anxious  with  respect  to 
the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  on  which  he  bad  ventured 
in  the  preceding  year,  availed  himself  of  this  coincideoce 
to  declare,  that  he  bad  intended  to  predict,  not  the 
natural  death  of  Cadalous,  but  that  moral  death,  which 
he  might  be  sud  to  suffer,  when  thus  publicly  con- 
demned and  deprived  of  the  character  which  he  had 
assumed.  But,  notwithstanding  Damiani's  great  and  de- 
served  reputation,  it  does  not  appear  that  this  ingenious 
exposition  was  considered  as  in  all  respects  satisfactory, 
or  that  it  sufficed  to  tihield  him,  or  his  presumptuous 
prediction,  from  the  taunting  jests  of  his  opponents  *. 

Humbled  as  Cadalous  was,  he  was  not  deprived  of 
the  hope  of  eventual  success.  Throughout  Italy  his 
partry  was  numerous  and  active^.  The  preponderance  of 
Alexander's  party,  in  inspiring  the  Lombard  clergy  with 
new  fears,  stimulated  them  to  new  exertions.  The  cha- 
racter, too,  of  Godfrey, — actuated  as  he  evidently  was 
by  policy,  rather  than  principle,  in  the  line  which  he  had 
adopted, — was  such,  that  the  party  whom  he  opposed 
might  reasonably  hope,  by  availing  themselves  of  some 
favourable  conjuncture,  to  draw  him  again  to  their  side. 

'  DamiBn.  Opiuc.  xviit.  Dim.  2,  c.  8.     Leo  Oitiena.  1.  iii.  c.  xxi. 
'  Damian.  1.  c. 

*  Tune  quippe  mortatu  est  in  honore,  cuin  bonorii  aynodalia 
jQdicio  perdidit  dignitatem. — Damian.  1.  c. 

•  Ibid. 
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Nor,  in  the  unsettled  condition  of  Grermanyy  was  it 
yerj  improbable  that  the  supremacy  of  Hanno  might 
be  annihilated  as  rapidly  as  it  had  been  created,  and 
the  court,  in  consequence,  revert  to  its  former  policy. 
The  Pretender,  therefore,  continued  with  unabated 
eagerness  his  preparations  for  a  prosecution  of  the 
stniggla 
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ikSCHBISBOP    OF    BOEMEn — UJS    INCLINATION     TO    FIVODR    ClDUOn — 

cuuLora 


[E  confederate  prelates  and  princes,  who  had  enatched 
i  joang  Henry  from  the  bands  of  his  mother,  had 
ide  it  a  charge  against  her,  that  she  was  neglecting 
prepare  her  son,  by  a  suitable  education,  for  the  high 
itioo  which  he  was  destined  to  fill.  But,  just  or 
lerwise  as  this  accusation,  considered  in  itself,  may 
ve  been,  they  soon  showed  that,  in  their  mouths,  it 
s  but  a  pretence,  a  specious  grievance,  brought  for- 
rd  to  screen  the  selfish  motives  which  in  reality 
vemed  their  proceedings.  The  ambitious  feudatories 
the  crown  were,  in  truth,  by  no  means  anxious  to 
9ten  the  period  of  Henry's  fitness  to  take  upon  him- 
f  the  charge  of  empire ;  and  preferred  a  course  which 
>mised  them  a  longer  career  of  unrestrained  and  11- 
Dtious  power.  They  excluded  Henry  from  alt  partici- 
tion  in  the  business  of  the  state ;  they  surrounded 
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him  with  their  creatures  and  dependents,  and  permitted 
00  other  person  to  approach  him  without  their  special 
permission ;  they  encouraged  him  in  an  unrestrained 
indulgence  in  field-sports,  in  the  pursuit  of  all  youthful 
pastimes  and  pleasures;  and  they  neglected  not  only 
the  inculcation  of  the  elements  of  necessary  knowledge, 
but  also  that  which  is  of  much  greater  importance,  that 
moral  culture  of  the  mind  and  principles,  which  is  in 
truth  the  one  great  business  of  education. 

How  much  of  the  misfortune  and  misery  of  Henry's 
future  life  may  we  not  trace  to  the  unprincipled  conduct 
of  these  evil  guardians  ?  Nay,  how  large  a  portion  of 
the  misery  of  many  succeeding  generations  may  we  not 
ascribe  to  those,  to  whom  it  was  owing,  that  the  head  of 
the  imperial  house,  at  this  critical  epoch  of  the  world's 
history,  grew  up  to  man's  estate  with  a  mind  unculti* 
vated,  with  passions  uncontrolled,  and  with  faculties 
unstrengthened  by  discipline  to  cope  with  or  to  master 
the  difficulties  which  he  was  doomed  to  encounter. 

But  had  the  prelates,  by  whom  Henry  was  more 
especially  surrounded,  shown  much  more  anxiety  than 
they  did  for  the  instruction  and  moral  improvement  of 
their  illustrious  pupil,  their  own  manners  were  such  as 
could  by  no  means  inspire  him  with  that  reverence 
toward  his  instructors,  without  which  the  principal  part 
of  the  work  of  edubation  must  ever  be  attempted  in 
vain.  Their  rapacity  exhibited  itself  in  the  shameless 
way  io  which  they,  as  if  in  emulation  of  each  other, 
extorted  from  the  crown  the  grant  of  lands,  manors, 
&rm8,  and  forests,  to  the  manifest  diminution  of  the 
royal  dignity ;  as  well  as  in  the  unjust  annexation  of 
the  property  of  religious  communities,  which  were 
unable  to  resist  them,  to  the  territory  of  their  sees. 
Nor  in  pride, — or  in  the  fierceness  with  which  they 
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resisted  all  real  or  imagined  insults, — incoDsistent  as  such 
qualities  are  with  the  sacerdotal  character, — were  the 
spiritual  fathers  of  German;  a  whit  inferior  to  the 
imperious  secular  nobles  with  whom  they  associated. 
At  the  commencement  of  vespers,  before  the  king  and 
court  at  Goslar,  at  the  solemn  season  of  Christmas, 
1062,  a  dispute  arose  between  the  servants  of  the  Bishop 
of  Hildesheim  and  those  of  the  Abbot  of  Fulda,  with 
regard  to  the  position  of  the  seats  of  their  respective 
masters '.  The  abbot,  b;  ancient  usage,  vras  entitled 
to  sit  next  to  the  metropolitan ;  but  the  bishop, 
indignant  that  any  should  take  this  place,  within  his 
ovm  diocese,  in  preference  to  himself,  had  commanded 
his  domestics  to  place  the  chairs  accordingly.  The 
dispute  soon  led  to  blows,  and,  but  for  the  interference 
of  Otho  of  Bavaria,  would  have  terminated  in  blood- 
shed. This  noble  asserted  the  rights  of  the  abbot,  and 
the  bishop  was  consequently  foiled.  He  looked  for- 
ward however  to  a  renewal  of  the  contest  under  more 
favourable  auspices ;  and  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost  fol- 
lowing, previously  to  the  entrance  of  the  king  and  the 
prelates  into  the  Church,  he  secreted  behind  the  high 
alcar  Count  Ecbert  and  some  well-armed  soldiers  \  As 
the  contending  prelates  proceeded  to  their  seats,  the 
afiray  between  the  servants  began  again ;  when  the 
Count,  suddenly  springing  from  his  ambush,  rushed  with 
his  followers  upon  the  astonished  men  of  Fulda,  and 
drove  them  with  blows  and  menaces  from  the  Church. 
But  they  too  had  made  preparations  for  a  violent  strug- 
gle, and  had  friends  and  arms  at  hand.  In  a  body  they 
rushed  once  more  into  the  sacred  building,  and  engaged 
their  enemies  with  swords  in  the  midst  of  the  choir, 

'  Lamb.  Schafbab.  *    Ibid. 
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confiisedly  mingled  with  the  choristers  ^  Fiercely  was 
the  combat  waged:  ^throughout  the  Church,"  says 
Lambert  of  Aschaffenburg,  ^'resounded,  instead  of 
**  hymns  and  spiritual  songs,  the  shouts  of  the  combat- 
^  ants  and  the  screams  of  the  dying ;  ill-omened  victims 
"  were  slaughtered  upon  the  altar  of  God ;  while 
"  through  the  building  ran  rivers  of  blood,  poured  forth, 
"  not  by  the  legal  religion  of  other  days,  but  by  the 
''mutual  cruelty  of  enemies."  The  bishop  of  Hil- 
desbeim,  rushing  to  a  pulpit  or  some  other  conspicuous 
position,  exhorted  his  followers,  according  to  the  same 
writer,  as  with  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  ^  to  perseverance 
in  the  fray ;  and  encouraged  them  by  his  authority,  and 
by  the  promise  of  absolution,  to  disregard  the  sanctity 
of  the  place.  The  young  monarch  called  in  vain  on  his 
subjects  to  reverence  his  royal  dignity ;  all  ears  were 
deaf  to  his  vociferated  commands  and  entreaties ;  and, 
at  length,  urged  by  those  around  him  to  consult  his  (^wn 
safety,  he  escaped  with  difficulty  from  the  thickening 
tumult,  and  made  his  way  to  his  palace.  The  men  of 
Fulda,  by  the  efforts  of  Count  Ecbert,  were  at  length 
repulsed,  and  the  doors  of  the  Church  closed  against 
them ;  upon  which,  ranging  themselves  before  the 
building,  they  prepared  to  assail  their  enemies  again 
as  soon  as  they  should  issue  from  it ;  and  there  remained 
until  the  approach  of  night  induced  them  to  retire '. 
Such  scenes  as  these  were  not  likely  to  impress  the 
youthful  Henry's  mind  with  exalted  ideas  either  of  the 
purity  and  spirituality  of  the  Church  herself,  or  of  the 
reverence  due  to  her  ministers.     Nor,  nurtured  among 

^  In  medio  chori    psallentiumque  fratrum  manus   conserunt.— 
Lamb. 

'  Tanquam  militari  quodam  classico. — Lamb. 
•  Ibid. 
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e  to  whom  such  traosactions  were  &mUiar,  could 
asily  image  to  himself  a  purer  state  of  societj,  or 
a  to  estimate  aright  the  power  of  principle  OTer 
kind.     When,  therefore,  he  came,  in  after-life,  into 
;act  with  one  by  whom  that  power  was  asserted  in 
isition  to  the  kingly  name  and  authority,  it  need  not 
rise  uB  to  find  that  he  misunderstood  his  own  poei- 
,  miscalculated  the  resources  of  his  antagonist,  and 
by  consequence,  into  a  series  of  errors,  from  which, 
n   he  was  better  informed  by  experience,  it  had 
>me  impossible  for  him  to  extricate  himself, 
'uriug  the  progress  of  these  transactions,  Alexander 
lad  been  led  back  by  Godfrey,  to  Rome,  where  he 
i  more  took  up  his  abode,  in  the  month  of  January, 
3  '.    But  the  city  was  still  in  a  very  unsatisfactory 
s.     The  great  fortress  of  Cencius,  which  we  will 
3efbrward  style  by  its  more  familiar  appellation  of  St. 
;eIo,  continued  in  the  hands  of  partizans  of  Cadalous, 
', — possessed    of    this   strong-hold, — maintained  a 
sral  superiority  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
empress,    still    in    correspondence  with  the  pre- 
ler,  urged  him  to  avail  himself  of  this  advantage, 
to  ensure  his  triumph  by  speedily  appearing  among 
n  in  person '.     And  this  he  attempted  to  do ;  but 
vigilance  of  Godfrey,  who  sedulously  watched  the 
Is  over  the  Appennines,  delayed  the   accomplish- 
it  of  the  project ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  year 
3  passed  away,  without  producing  any  signal  change 
he  relative  positions  of  the  contending  parties  in 

lircumstances  had  however,  in  Germany,  andergone 

Bonizo. — Benzo.  1.  ii.  e.  xr.  '  Benzo,  I.  c. 

Benzo,  ii.  xvi. 
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another  mutation.  Hanno,  from  tlie  moment  in  which 
he  obtained  possession  of  the  roj^l  person,  had  been 
surrounded  by  difficulties.  Violeiit  and  unjustifiable  as 
had  been  the  measure  by  which  the  youthful  Henry  was 
separated  from  his  mother,  the  archbishop  of  Cologne 
was  probably  influenced  in  the  accomplishment  of  it  by 
motives  more  pure,  or,  at  least,  less  selfish,  than  were 
those  of  his  coadjutors.  His  temper  was  passionate, 
and  he  was  deeply  infected  with  the  general  rapacity 
of  the  clerical  body  in  that  age  ;  but  he  at  the  same 
time  possessed,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  represent- 
ations of  contemporary  writers,  a  sincerity  of  character, 
which  should  incline  us  to  believe,  that  in  adopting  the 
line  which  he  did,  he  was  mainly  actuated  by  the  desire 
of  promoting  the  welfare  of  his  country  ^  The  deed 
bad,  however,  no  sooner  been  accomplished,  than  he 
found  himself  hampered  on  all  sides  by  his  more  unprin* 
cipled  confederates,  and  compelled  to  shape  his  course 
according  to  the  dictates  of  their  rapacious  and 
licentious  policy.  The  young  king  naturally  regarded 
him  with  dislike ;  and  unless  he  could  be  effectually 
conciliated,  Hanno  felt  that  his  power  hung  by  a  thread. 
His  ally  Siegfried  of  Mentz,  as  a  participator  in  the 
abduction,  was  as  obnoxious  to  Henry  as  himself ;  nor 
was  that  prdate, — a  man  of  an  ordinary  and  worldly  cha- 
racter,— at  all  likely,  in  opposition  to  such  an  obstacle, 
to  win  his  way  to  favour.  Hanno  determmed,  therefore, 
on  associating  in  the  counsels  and  power  of  the  con- 

*  See  below,  book  iii.  cap.  viii.  One  chronicler  of  the  times  seems 
quite  at  a  loss  to  account  for  bis  implication  in  a  deed,  so  inconsis- 
tent with  his  general  character.  "  Quod  ille,  qu&  intentione  fecerit, 
"  Tel  quoliter  divino  judicio  placuerit,  discemere  non  valemus, 
**  multa  tamen  incommoda  ex  tunc  orta  et  deinceps  aucta,  certum 
"  tenemus." — Annalista  Saxo. 
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eracj,  Adelbert  archbishop  of  Bremen '.  This  prelate 
)  one  endowed  with  singnlar  qualifications  to  shine  in 
irts,  and  to  fill  a  fi)remost  place  in  the  historj  of  hie 
e.  With  a  striking  person,  he  possessed  great 
i^uence  and  a  singular  versatility  of  talent ;  and  while, 
ong  princes  and  prelates,  he  asserted  his  dignity  with 
loftiest  and  prondest,  be  won  the  favour  of  the 
er  classes  by  bis  volnntaiy  humiliations,  his  a&ble 
nners,  and  his  prodigal  munificence  *.  Presented  to 
ary,  be  soon  insinuated  himself  into  the  young 
ice's  confidence ;  more  especially  as  he  had  been  no 
ty  to  the  treachery  of  those  who  had  plotted  the  ab- 
tion;  and  Hanno  began  to  perceive  that  he  vas 
ily  to  be  himself  superseded  in  power  by  the  new 
>urite  whom  he  had  introduced.  But  the  discovery 
le  too  late.  Adelbert  was  day  by  day  extending  his 
aence  and  growing  in  the  royal  favour ;  and  the  dis- 
ointed  archbishop  of  Cologne  beheld  him,  in  a.  short 
e,  the  sole  adviser  of  the  monarch,  and  by  conse- 
nce  the  sole  depository  of  the  power  of  the  state, 
re  completely  to  secure  his  hold  upon  Henry,  Adel- 
t  placed  about  him  a  young  nobleman  of  agreeable 
mere,  but  profligate  character,  Werner  by  name  * ; 

Lamb.  Schafnab. 

Iste  nobilisaimui  genere  Halberstadensis  priuB  pispositua  eimt, 
nio  acri,  memoriEe  celebria,  eloquentis  lingulariB,  fonii&  corporis 
LOBUS,  caatitatis  amator,  laigitatis  ejusmodi  ut  petere  haberet 
^nm,  taide  autem  ant  humiliter  acdperet,  prompte  vero  hilari- 
le  Nepe  non  petentibus  lai^retur.  Humilitai  in  eo  dnbi* 
liatur,  quam  solis  exhibuit  servis  Dei,  pauperibus  et  peregrinis, 

ut  BKpe  antequam  cubitum  iret,  xxx.  et  amplius  mendicantibus 
geDu  flexo  pedes  lavaret. — Principibua  autem  sieculi  et  squa- 
I  suis  humiliari  nullo  mode  voluit. — Hist.  Archiepiic  Bremra- 

incerti  auctoris,  edit.  Lindeobrog. 
Lamb.  Scliafnab. 
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in  whose  society  tbe  king  soon  learned  to  delight. 
Agnes  too,  her  son  being  thus  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
his  original  betrayers,  returned  to  his  court,  and  was 
treated  by  the  now  dominant  prelate  with  the  most  dis- 
tinguished attention.     Hanno's  ostensible  policy  had 
been  based  upon  his  character  as  an  ecclesiastic.     At- 
tachment to  the  Church  had  formed  the  avowed  motive, 
her  prosperity  the  main  object,  of  his  labours.     But 
Adelbert,  as  though  in  opposition  to  this,  professed  to 
assume,  as  his  leading  principle  of  conduct,  a  chivalrous 
devotion  to  the  person  of  his  sovereign,  a  loyal  eager- 
ness to  assert  and  to  extend  the  prerogatives  of  royalty. 
And  this  disposition,  together  with  the  wish  to  gratify, 
in  every  possible  way,    his   new   ally   the   empress, 
induced  him,   as  soon  as  he  felt  secure  in  his  pre- 
eminence, to  deny  the  authority    of  the    council  of 
Osbor,  and  to  declare  himself  the  friend  of  the  pretender 
Cadalous. 

Another  change,  consequently,  took  place  in  the  for- 
tunes of  the  papal  contest.  Encouraged  by  Adelbert's 
support,  the  intruder  penetrated  through  Tuscany,  and 
suddenly  appeared  again  before  Rome  '.  Cencius  and 
his  other  friends  threw  open  to  him  the  gates  of  the 
Leonine  city,  or  that  portion  of  Rome  which  lay  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tiber ;  and,  aided  by  his  aristocratic 
allies  from  the  neighbourhood,  he  immediately  endea- 
voared  to  drive  Alexander  from  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  town  ^.  But  a  stout  resistance  was  made ;  a 
large  portion  of  the  populace  took  up  arms  against  the 
assailants,  and,  surprised  by  Norman  troops  in  his  rear, 
Cadalous  was  compelled  to  retreat  into   the   impreg- 

'  Occulte  quasi  far  Romaniam  venit. — Bonizo,  p.  807- 
'  Benzo  ii.  xvi.  et  seqq. 
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>Ie  Btronghold  of  Cencius,  St.  Angelo,  and  there  to 
ftbtish  himself,  closely  watched  hj  his  adversaries', 
rhe  Greeks,  who,  aa  it  will  be  remembered,  had 
:nowledged  him  as  the  legitimate  pope,  were  anxious 
prevail  on  the  imperial  court  of  the  West,  to  dispatch 
ierman  armameDt  into  Italy,  in  support  of  his  claims, 
well  as  for  the  purpose  of  humbling  the  Norman 
ver  ^  But,  willing  aa  Adelbert  might  have  been  to 
iertake  such  an  enterprise,  it  was  not  in  his  power 
gratify  them.  The  forces  of  the  empire  were  le- 
red  for  the  attainment  of  objects  nearer  home ;  and 
vas,  besides,  requisite,  in  the  first  place,  to  nullify  the 
;ree  which  had  been  passed  in  favour  of  Alexander 
the  fiat  of  another  council ;  a  step  which  might  be 
ended  with  hazard.  Benzo,  bishop  of  Alba,  who  had 
ne  to  Germany  the  request  of  Cadalous  and  bis 
-ty  for  immediate  assistance,  was  therefore  compelled, 
his  return,  to  content  himself  with  encouraging 
im  to  persevere,  and  to  trust  to  future  succour.  And 
lalous,  pent  up  within  his  tower,  continued  to  keep 
I  papal  city  in  a  state  of  feverish  anxiety,  but  was  not 
e  to  extend  his  dominion  over  it,  or  to  prevent  his 
il  from  consolidating  his  power,  by  the  continued 
upation  of  the  Lateran  and  general  administration 
be  papal  government.  Alexander  had  holden  a  coun- 
in  1063  *,  and  therein,  re-enacting  the  decrees  of  his 
decessors  against  simony  and  clerical  marriage,  bad 
wn  himself  determined  to  follow  the  example  of 
ir  reforming  policy.  And  two  more  councils  were 
imoned  by  him  during  the  course  of  1065*;  the 

Bouizo,  ut  Bupra. — Card.  Aragon. — Benzo  1.  ii.  c.  xviii. 
Benzo  iii.  c.  1  et  leqq.  '  Hard.  t.  vi.  pt.  i.  p.  11S7. 

Hard.  pp.  1143,  1145. 
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principal  object  of  which  was  the  definition  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  Church's  laws  against  marriage  within  the 
prohibited  degrees  of  consanguinity.     But,  though  he 
was  thus  able  to  go  through  the  forms  of  legislation, 
little  can  have  been  the  weight  of  his  pastoral  enact- 
ments, while  his  right  to  the  pastoral  character  was  yet 
the  subject  of  contest;   feeble  must  have  been  his 
efforts  in  stemming  the  corruption  of  the  times,  while 
a  rival,  intrenched  within  sight  of  his  pontifical  palace, 
menaced  the  existence  of  his  authority,  and  arrayed 
the  half  of  Italy  against  his  pretensions.     Melancholy, 
therefore,  was  the  spectacle  exhibited  by  the  Church 
thus  divided  against  herself.   '*  The  rulers  of  Churches," 
says   the   ardent  Damiani,  ^  are  now    daily  whirled 
**  along  in  such  a  vortex  of  worldliness,  that  though 
^  their  mode  of  shaving  the  beard  \  distinguishes  them 
"*  from   the  laity,   their  demeanour  does   not.   Their 
"  studies  are,  not  the  words   of  holy  Scripture,   but 
**  legal  decisions  and  forensic  disputations.     The  halls  of 
''judges  suffice,  not  for  the  multitude  of  priests  who 
**  throng  them ;  and  the  royal  courts,  in  vomiting  forth 
**  a  shoal  of  monks  and  clergy,  deplore  their  narrowness. 
**  The  cloisters  are  deserted ;  the  gospel  is  closed ;  the 
*^  lips  of  priests  being  employed  in  expounding  or  dispu-^ 
"*  ting  upon  secular  laws.   And  would  that  we  were  con- 
^  tent  with  legal  strife  alone.     We  prefer  arms,  we 
'*  snatch  up  arms,  we  brandish  weapon  against  weapon, 
**  and  fight  with  the  sword,  not  with  the  word,  in  oppo- 
"*  sition  to  the  rules  of  our  order . . .  The  laity  universally 
pare  away  the  Church's  rights,  diminish  her  incomes, 
invade  her  possessions,  and  exult  in  appropriating  the 
"  stipends  of  her  poor  servants,  as  in  dividing  the  spoils 

'  Barbirasiura. 
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**  of  an  enemj.  Among  tbemaelves,  meanwhile,  they 
"  spoil  each  other's  goods — with  mutual  aggressions 
"  they  assail  each  other — and  because,  inclosed  together 
**  in  one  common  world,  they  cannot  live  separate, 
"  they  harass  each  other  by  mutual  devastation  '." 

"  The  malignant  spirit  of  evil,"  continues  the  preacher, 
"  now  hurries  the  human  race,  with  more  than  bis 
"  wonted  eagerness,  over  the  precipice  of  crime ;  more 
"  fiercely  than  ever  agitates  all  men  with  bitterness 
"  of  hatred  and  treacherous  animosity . . .  The  world 
"  may  be  compared  to  a  sea.  When  the  stonns  of 
"  vrind  arise,  the  fiwe  of  the  broad  ocean  being  but 
"  gently  curled,  the  waters  near  the  shore  are  more 
"  powerfully  stirred.  And  now,  when  we  verge  toward 
"  the  end  of  the  world,  as  toward  a  neighbouring 
"  shore,  the  hearts  of  all  men  are  vexed  by  the  raging 
"  storms  of  dissension  and  discord,  and,  aa  it  were, 
"  dashed  upon  the  strand  by  the  foaming  waves  *." 

Alexander  had  not  been  long  selected  by  the  Roman 
conclave  to  occupy  the  vacant  seat  of  Nicholas,  when 
the  singularly-minded  writer  of  the  above  sentences 
took  a  step,  which  it  had  required  the  most  strenuous 
exertions  of  the  deceased  pontiff,  to  prevent  his  sooner 
adopting'.  Wearied  with  the  cares  of  his  station,  and 
disgusted  with  the  low  tone  of  the  society  around  him, 
he  abdicated  his  bishopric*,  and  retired  to  the  seclusion 
and  asceticism  of  the  cloister,  from  which  he  had  unwill- 
ingly emerged.  From  his  retirement,  it  is  true,  he  con- 
tinued to  watch  with  an  attentive  eye  the  fortunes  of 
the  Church ;  by  his  epistles  he  still  interfered  with  her 

*  Damian.  ep.  t.  15.  ad  Atexao^.  II.  '  Ep.  iv.  9. 

'  Vid.  Petri  Damiani  opusc.  xix.  de  abdicatione  epiiicopntus,  at) 
Nicolaum  Rom.  Pontif. 

'  DMniani  opuac.  xx.  Apolageticus  ob  dimisRiini  epiicnpntum. 
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concemSy  and  iDfluenced  her  destiny ;  nor  was  he  back- 
ward, when  called  on,  to  devote  himself  on  special  occa- 
sions to  active  services  in  her  cause.     But  Hildebrand 
never  forgave  him  the  sort  of  selfishness,  for  so  it  may 
be  styled,  with  which  he  determined  on  gratifying  his 
morbid  craving  after  ascetic  retirement,  at  a  moment  in 
which  the  endangered  Church  so  imperatively  required 
his  episcopal  services.  And  Damiani,  on  his  part,  seems  to 
have  regarded  Hildebrand,  at  this  time,  with  sentiments 
which  it  is  not  easy  satisfactorily  to  analyze.  "  Perhaps," 
he  says,  "my  flattering  tyrant,  who  has  ever  soothed 
"me  vrith  Neronian  pity,  who  has  fondled  me  vrith 
"  buffets,  and  patted  me  with  eagle's  claws,  will  break 
"  forth  into  the  following  complaints  against  me : — *  See, 
"  *  he  seeks  a  nook,  of  refuge,  and  wishes,  under  the  ex- 
*•  *  cuse  of  penitence,  to  escape  from  Rome  ;  he  wishes 
"  *  by  disobedience  to  obtain  quiet,  and  while  others 
"  *  carry  on  the  war,  himself  to  repose  in  the  shade.'  But 
**  I  reply  to  my  holy  Satan,  as  once  the  children  of  Reu- 
"  ben  and  Gad  replied  to  Moses,  *  We  will  go  forth 
•*  *  armed  to  the  battle  until  the  children  of  Israel  shall 
"  *  obtain  their  inheritance,  but  we  demand  nothing  for 
'*  *  ourselves  beyond  Jordan,  for  we  have  already  ob- 
"  *  tained  our  lot  ^' " 

Some  feelings  akin  to  jealousy,  it  may  be,  excited 
by  Hildebrand's  now  preponderating  influence  in  the 
Church,  mingled  themselves,  in  the  mind  of  Damiani, 
with  his  habitual  dislike  to  rank  and  responsible  station, 
in  never  leading  him  to  fulfil  the  design  of  abandoning 
his  bishopric.     That  influence,  as  exerted  over  Alex- 


'  Damian.  ad  Alexandram  Rom.  Pontif.  et  Uildebrandum  S.  R.  £. 
cardinalem  Archidiac.  lib.  i.  ep.  x.  et  opusc.  xx. 
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ander,  he  had  recently  satirized  in  the  following  couplet, 
addressed  to  the  object  of  his  spleen : — 

Papam  ritS  colo,  sed  te  prostratus  adoro, 
Tu  fads  hunc  dominum,  te  facit  ille  Deum  '■ 

And  in  another  distich — 

Vivere  vis  Romse  :    dara  depromlto  voce, 

Plus  domino  Pape  quam  dorano  pareo  Papas  *. 

Time  went  on ;  the  year  1065  found  Cadalous  still 
invested  in  bis  fortress;  still  able  to  agitate  and  per- 
plex the  counsels  of  his  rival,  but  still  too  weak  to 
advance  from  his  post,  or  to  venture  on  any  measure  of 
active  hostility.  And  from  the  empire  the  intruder 
still  looked  in  vain  for  effective  support.  Adelbert  was 
occupied  with  schemes,  more  immediately  affecting  iiis 
own  personal  interests,  than  the  vindication  of  the  im- 
perial power  over  the  papal  city.  Prosperity  continued 
for  some  time  to  attend  the  aspiring  archbishop's  career. 
The  affiurs  of  Hungary  were  happily  arranged,  by  the  es- 
tablishment, on  the  throne  of  that  country,  of  Solomon, 
the  son  of  the  late  king  Andrew* ;  who  had  received 
Henry's  sister,  Judith, — otherwise  styled  Sophia, — in 
marriage,  and  who,  grateful  for  his  restoration,  in  form 
acknowledged  himself  the  vassal  of  the  Teutonic  realm 
Heniy,  now  no  longer  a  mere  child,  continued  to  treal 
his  counsellor  with  the  fullest  confidence,  and  to  mani 
feat  his  delight  in  C!ount  Werner's  society ;  the  tw« 
favourites,  therefore,  swayed  the  empire  at  their  will 
Prospects  of  the  most  dazzling  nature  swam  befbn 
the  ambitious  Adalbert's  eyes.   He  contemplated  takin] 

'  Damiani  Preces  et  Caimina,  No.  cxcv.  *  lb.  cxlix. 

*  Bonfiaii  Rerum  Ungaric.  Decad.  ii.  lib.  iii. 
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Hamburg  as  the  seat  of  his  power,  and  establishing  a 
species  of  papacy  in  the  North.  And  as  the  develope- 
ment  of  this  gigantic  scheme,  as  well  as  the  profuse 
magnificence  of  his  daily  habits,  required  continual  sup- 
plies, he  was  tempted, — though  above  the  passion  of 
avarice  in  its  more  vulgar  form, — to  grasp  at  every  possi- 
ble method  of  increasing  his  resources ;  and  he,  and  his 
ally,  disgraced  their  rule,  by  a  wide-spread  system  of 
corruption  and  plunder.  Though  withheld,  by  fear  of 
consequences,  from  interfering  with  the  possessions  of 
the  great  prelates  and  nobles,  they  despoiled,  without 
shame,  the  lands  and  revenues  of  the  less  powerful 
religious  coiamunities,  and  put  up  to  sale  every  oflSce, 
civil  or  ecclesiastical,  which  fell  to  their  disposal  ^ 

But  the  overbearing  demeanour  which  Adelbert, 
thus  virtually  despotic,  adopted  toward  his  brother  arch- 
bishops, and  the  other  chief  feudatories  of  the  crown, 
exasperated  thenpi  to  the  extreme.  In  private  confer- 
ences, they  breathed  into  each  other's  ears  their  various 
complaints ;  and  at  length,  secure  of  each  other's  con- 
currence, they  resolved  to  strike  a  decisive  blow,  toward 
the  overthrow  of  the  haughty  favourite's  power.  They 
summoned  the  general  nobility  of  the  realm,  to  a  meeting 
to  be  holden,  in  January,  1066,  at  Tribur* ;  where  they 
intended  publicly  to  denounce  the  obnoxious  prelate, 
and  to  insist  on  his  dismissal  from  the  presence  and 
confidence  of  his  sovereign.  Startled  by  this  extraordi- 
nary measure,  Henry  set  out  at  once  from  Goslar,  ac- 
companied by  Adelbert  and  Werner,  for  the  appointed 
place.  But  the  journey  of  one  of  his  companions  was 
htsdlj  interrupted.  Count  Werner,  while  halting  in 
the  town  of  Ingelheim,  near  Mentz,  became  engaged, 

*  Lamb.  Schafnab.  '  Near  Darmstadt,  Idem. 
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through  the  rapacity  of  his  followers,  in  a  fny  with  the 
inhabitants;  and  received,  in  the  confusion,  a  mortal 
t)low,  from  the  hand  of  a  slave,  or,  as  some  say, 
3f  a  dancing  girl'.  Henry,  however,  with  the  arch- 
bishop, appeared  on  the  appointed  day,  at  Tribnr; 
but  he  found  the  assembled  nobles  look  coldly  upon 
[lim;  their  language  was  peremptory;  and  in  temu 
vrhich  he  could  not  misconstrue,  they  gave  him  to 
understand,  that  he  must  at  once  either  abdicate  the 
throne,  or  banish  the  archbishop  of  Bremen  from  bis 
society  and  his  counsels.  The  king  retired,  to  deliberate, 
during  the  night,  upon  the  conduct  to  be  pursued. 
A.detbert  suggested  a  departure,  during  the  darkness, 
from  the  scene  of  the  rebellious  assembly,  and  Henry 
prepared  to  adopt  the  suggestion.  But  the  project  was 
discovered,  the  king's  palace  was  surnnmded,  and  his 
motions  watched  ;  and  so  general  was  the  exasperation 
against  the  obnoxious  prelate,  that,  when  the  morning 
appeared,  he  was,  with  difficulty,  preserved  from  the 
violence  of  the  multitude  by  Henry's  exertions  and 
authority'.  Thus  unhappily  situated,  the  king  felt  him- 
self constrained  to  yield  to  the  demand  of  his  nobles; 
A.delbert  whs  dismissed  with  disgrace  irom  his  court, 
retiring,  amid  the  execrations  of  the  populace,  to 
insignificance  and  obscurity ;  and  the  chief  power  of 
the  state  fell  once  more  into  the  hands  of  Hanno, 
Siegfried,  and  those  other  confederates,  who  had  pre- 
viously wielded  it.  To  Henry,  they  were  as  distasteful 
18  ever ;  but  he  was  forced  for  a  time  to  submit  to  cir- 
;umstances,  and  durst  not  oppose  their  united  power. 

Cadalous,  in  the  mean  while,  through  the  vigilaoce 
jf  his  opponents,  was  day  by  day  more  closely  iavested 

'  Lamb.  Scbaibab.  '  Id. 
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in  the  fortress  of  St.  Angelo.  At  length,  straitened 
bj  a  close  blockade^  he  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  the 
greatest  distress  and  privation,  and,  feeling  the  inutility 
of  a  longer  stay  in  Rome,  resolved  upon  attempting  an 
escape.  But  the  profligate  Cencius,  taking  advantage 
of  his  guest's  necessity,  would  not  suffer  him  to  under- 
take such  a  step,  until  he  had  extorted  from  him  three 
hundred  pieces  of  silver,  as  the  price  of  his  liberation  ^ 
Cadalous  then  quitted  by  stealth'  the  tower, — in  which 
he  had  now  resided  about  two  years, — ^and,  eluding  the 
vigilance  of  his  enemies,  made  his  way,  vdthout  misad- 
venture, to  his  proper  diocese  ^ 

Alexander  II.  was  thus  delivered  from  a  constant 
source  of  embarrassment  at  home,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  was  encouraged  by  the  cheering  prospect  of  a  renewal 
of  the  imperial  support.  Hanno  returned  to  power 
with  the  same  sentiments  in  his  favour  which  he  had 
formerly  expressed ;  and  prepared  to  ratify  and  enforce 
the  decision  of  Osbor  as  soon  as  circumstances  would 
permit.  But  the  arrangements  necessary  to  accom- 
plish this  end  required  time  and  management;  more 
especially  as  it  was  thought  advisable,  by  way  of  autho- 
ritatively terminating  the  dispute,  that  a  council  should 
be  holden,  under  the  imperial  sanction,  in  Italy.  The 
confederate  prelates  and  princes  felt  it,  of  course,  neces- 
sary to  watch,  with  much  vigilance,  the  movements  of 
the  monarch  into  whose  counsels  they  had  thus  forced 
themselves ;  and,  even  independently  of  this  considera- 
tion, the  events  in  Germany,  during  the  year  1066, 
were  of  too  critical  a  nature,  to  render  it  expedient,  that 


*  Bonizo,  p.  807. 

'  Uno  ronsino  et  uno  cliente  coDtentus.     Card.  Aragon.— Bonizo. 

'  Leo  Ostiens. 
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Hanuo  should  quit  the  court  on  a  journey  into  Italy. 
At  Utrecht,  where  Henry  observed  the  festival  of 
Easter,  the  archbishop  of  Treves  suddenly  breathed  his 
last ' ;  and  Hanno  procured  of  the  king,  without  delay, 
the  investiture  of  his  relative  Conrad,  provost  of  Cologne, 
with  the  vacant  see^  Conrad  set  out,  accompanied  bj 
the  bishop  of  Spires,  and  escorted  by  a  military  force, 
to  take  possession  of  the  archiepiscopal  residence.  But 
the  clergy  and  people  of  Treves  were  indignant  that  a 
new  pastor  should  thus  be  intruded  upon  them,  with- 
out their  having  been  called  on  to  take  part  in  the 
election.  Under  the  command  of  Count  Dietrich,  the 
principal  lay-officer  of  the  church,  a  considerable  body 
sallied  forth,  and  surprised  Conrad  in  his  quarters, 
the  morning  before  his  intended  entry  into  the  city. 
A  bloody  skirmish  ensued;  Conrad's  forces  were  dis- 
persed, and  himself  and  the  bishop  of  Spires  made 
prisoners  ^  The  latter,  who  had  hidden  himself  be- 
hind the  altar  of  a  neighbouring  church,  was  severely 
beaten,  dragged  with  every  species  of  insult  out  of 
the  precincts  of  the  sanctuary,  and  then  suffered,  half- 
naked  and  bare-footed,  to  escape  on  a  sorry  steed  from 
the  scene  of  his  disgrace.  But  the  unhapy  Conrad  was 
reserved  for  a  severer  punishment.  After  a  short  term 
of  rigorous  imprisonment,  he  was  made  over  by  the 
Count  to  four  knights  for  execution ;  and  these,  after 
throwing  him  more  than  once  from  the  top  of  a  preci- 
pice, despatched  him  with  the  sword  ^     This  tragical 


^  Lamb.  Schafnab. — Annalista  Saxo. 

'  Gesta  Trevirensium  Archiepiscoporum,  ap.  Martene  et  Durand. 
Coll.  Ampl.  t.  iv.  p.  173. 

'  Gesta  Trevir.  Archiep.  ut  supra. 
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event  naturally  inspired,  in  the  king  and  his  advisers, 
fhe  warmest  indignation.     But  the  schemes  of  venge- 
ance, which  were  in  the  first  instance  formed,  were 
soon  abandoned.    The  court  was  not  in  a  condition  to 
venture  upon  increasing  its  embarrassments  by  a  civil 
war.    It  was  felt,  too,  that,  unjustifiable  as  was  the 
deed  which  had  been  peipetrated,  it  had  been  provoked 
by  rash  and  over-hasty  conduct  on  the  other  side.    The 
two  parties,  therefore,  soon  came  to  a  compromise. 
Udo,  a  respected  ecclesiastic   of  the  family  of  the 
Counts  of   Nellenburg,  was    a  person  acceptable  to 
the  king,  and  one  whom,  at  the  same  time,  the  clergy 
and  people  of  Treves  declared  themselves  willing  to 
accept  as  their  pastor.     He  was,  therefore,  peaceably 
nominated  to  the  archiepiscopal  dignity  ^ ;    and  the 
murderers  of  Conrad  escaped  all  punishment  from  the 
hands  of  earthly  justice ;  though,  in  the  miserable  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  severally  came,  at  sub- 
sequent periods,  to  their  ends,  men  deemed  that  they 
could  recognize  the  less  easily  averted  chastisements 
of  a  higher  tribunal  *. 

An  illness,  with  which  the  king,  during  the  progress 
of  these  events,  was  seized,  gave  occasion  to  his  nobles 
seriously  to  consider  the  important  question  of  the  suc- 
cession to  the  throne  ^  He  recovered,  however ;  and  in 
deference  to  the  wishes  of  his  counsellors,  consented, 
during  the  summer,  to  fulfil  the  contract  of  marriage 
made,  in  his  name,  by  his  father,  with  the  Princess  Bertha, 

supra. — Sigefiridi  Moguntin.  Epist.  ad  Alex.  Pap.  in  Udalric.  Baben* 
beig.  cod.  No.  cxxix. 

^  Lamb.  Schafnab. — Gesta  Trev.  Archiep. — Annalista  Saxo. 

'  Ipse  comes  ....  Jerosolymam  pergens  vitam  finivit,  et  omnes 
ejus  consentanei  mala  morte  perierunt.     Annalista  Saxo. 

'  Lamb.  Scbafnab. 
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of  Susa^  By  this  measure,  the  confederate  nobles  hoped 
to  give  a  new  turn  to  his  thoughts,  and  to  wean  him 
from  the  profligate  habits  in  which,  young  as  he  was, 
he  had  begun  to  indulge ;  and  which  they  deprecated, 
without,  perhaps,  reflecting  how  large  a  portion  of  the 
evil  was  to  be  traced  to  their  own  neglect  and  crimi- 
nality. The  measure,  however,  foiled.  Henry,  though 
forced  to  go  through  the  ceremonial  of  a  marriage,  con- 
ceived an  aversion  to  the  princess  thus  forced  upon 
him,  and  shunned  her  company.  The  event,  therefore, 
instead  of  furnishing  Hanno  and  his  friends,  as  they 
had  hoped,  with  a  new  hold  over  the  sovereign's  mind 
and  inclinations,  did  but  supply  them  with  a  new 
source  and  occasion  of  perplexity.  But,  though  thus 
independent,  as  to  his  personal  conduct,  of  their  autho- 
rity, the  king  continued  unable  to  shake  off  their  politi- 
cal control;  and  their  power,  in  the  spring  of  1067, 
was  so  far  consolidated,  that  Hanno  at  length  ventured 
to  set  out  on  his  projected  expedition  to  Italy.  He 
crossed  the  Alps,  accompanied  by  Godfrey  of  Lorraine, 
and  Otho  of  Bavaria,  and  escorted  by  three  hundred 
horsemen ' ;  and,  without  making  any  halt  in  Tuscany, 
proceeded  to  Rome;  where  Alexander,  to  whom  he 
had  notified  his  approach  through  a  new  chancellor  of 
Italy,  Gregory  bishop  of  Vercelli,  was  prepared  for  his 
reception.  Assuming,  as  he  felt  it  expedient  to  do, 
the  character  of  an  unpledged  arbiter  between  the  con- 
tending prelates,  Hanno,  on  his  introduction  to  the 
conclave,  thus  addressed  the  pontiff  who  presided  over 
it :  "  How  is  it,  O  my  brother,  that  you  have  ven- 
^*  tured  to  assume  the  papal  dignity  without  the  direc- 


*  Lamb.  Schafnab. — ^Annalista  Saxo. — Bonizo,  p.  808. 
'  Benzo,  lib.  iii.  c.  xxiv. 
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**  tion  or  consent  of  the  king,  my  master  ?  The  sanction 
"  of  princes  and  rulers  has  long  been  thought  necesary 
**  to  the  validity  of  such  promotions  \"    And  then, 
commencing  with  the  patricians  of  Rome,  and  tracing 
the  transmission  of  their  power  to  the  hands  of  the 
emperors  of  the  West,  he  endeavoured— or  seemed  at 
least  to  endeavour — ^to  establish  the  correctness  of  his 
assertion,  by  the  citation  of  a  variety  of  precedents 
drawn  from  the  records  of  the  apostolic  see.     But  the 
defence  of  the  Roman  Church,  which  had  been  com- 
mitted, at  Osbor,  to  Peter  Damiani,  was  here  under- 
taken  by  the  virtual  leader    of   Alexander's  party, 
Hildebrand    himself.      Stepping    forward,    as    Alex- 
ander's archdeacon,  to  reply  to  Hanno's  address,  he 
referred  the  archbishop  to  the  practice  of  primitive 
and  apostolic  times,  and  to  those  canons  of  the  Church 
in  which,  enacted  as  they  had  been  at  different  times, 
that   practice  had    been    recognized    and    embodied. 
He  insisted  upon   the  liberty  of  pontifical  election, 
guaranteed,  by  many  such  enactments,  to  the  papal 
city;  and,  in  reference  to  the  recent  decree  of  Nicholas 
II.,  he  attempted  to  show  that  in  the  election  of  Alex- 
ander nothing  had  been  done  which,  when  the  circum- 
stances of  the  time   were   taken   into   consideration, 
could  be  regarded  as  contradictory  to  the  spirit  of  that 
regulation '.     Hanno,  prepared  beforehand  to  be  con- 
vinced, appeared  to  feel  the  force  of  the  archdeacon's 
arguments;   but  willing  to  give  his  decision  all  pos- 
sible weight,  and  for  that  purpose  to  maintain,  for  the 
present,  the  character  of  an  unbiassed  umpire,  he  be- 
sought Alexander  to  appear  at  a  council  which  he 
intended  to  convene  at  Mantua^,  to  which  Cadalous 

*  Card.  Aragon.  '  Id.  *  Id. 
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should  also  be  summoned,  and  by  which  the  great 
question  should  bo  authoritatively  decided.  Situated  as 
Alexander  then  was,  the  proposal  might  be  considered 
humiliating;  he  knew,  however,  the  motives  of  the 
proposer,  and,  feeling  that  no  other  step  could  so  effec- 
tually consolidate  his  power,  or  appease  the  distur- 
bances of  Italy,  he  hesitated  not  to  accede  to  it^  This 
important  council,  therefore,  met,  in  his  presence,  in  or 
about  the  month  of  April,  1067  ^.  It  was  numerously 
attended  by  the  prelates  of  northern  Italy,  most  of 
whom,  as  the  reader  is  aware,  had  strenuously  sup- 
ported the  cause  of  Cadalous.  But  the  definitiye 
severance  of  the  imperial  authority  from  the  support  of 
his  cause  had  influence  with  many.  Many  were  pre- 
vailed on  to  give  in  their  adhesion  to  the  cause  of 
Alexander,  by  the  weight  of  Grodfrey's  name,  and  by  the 
exertions  of  his  wife  Beatrice,  the  determined  sup- 
porter of  the,  Roman  party.  And  some  there,  doubt- 
less, were,  who, — though  the  contravention  of  the  royal 
will  by  an  ecclesiastical  body  had  at  first  appeared  to 


'  Licet  a  Romanorum  pontificum  hoc  esset  alienuxn  dignitate, 
tamen  quia  necessitas  orgebat. — Bonizo,  p.  808. 

•  Harduin.  t.  vi.  pt.  i.  p.  1143. — The  writers  of  the  time  differ 
much  from  each  other  in  the  date  which  they  assign  to  this  impor* 
tant  assembly.  Some,  including  Lambert  of  Aschaffenbarg,  and  the 
continuator  of  Hermannus  Contractus,  fix  it  in  1064.  Siegbert  of 
Gemblours,  and  the  author  of  the  life  of  Ariald,  In  the  Acta  SS. 
mens.  Jun.  di.  27»  in  1067.  Marianus  Scotus  ascribes  the  decision  in 
favour  of  Alexander  to  1068 ;  while  Benzo  appears  to  postpone  it 
to  1071  or  1072.  But  the  date  adopted  in  the  text  (1067)  is  that 
approved,  among  modem  critics  and  compilers,  by  the  two  Pagis, 
by  Schrockh,  by  the  author  of  the  Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates,  and 
by  Stenzel.  By  the  latter,  the  subject  is  critically  discussed,  in 
an  article  of  the  appendix  to  his  Geschichte  der  Frankischen  Kaiser, 
and  his  arguments  seem  to  leave  little  doubt  on  the  question. 
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them  a  strange  thing, — had  learnt,  from  the  fact  of 
Alexander's  maintaining,  during  nearly  six  years,  his 
preponderance,  to  form  new  ideas  on  the  subjects  of 
canonical  elections,  and  of  the  limits,  in  things  spiritual, 
of  the  authority  of  the  secular  sovereign.  The  assem- 
bly met,  therefore,  disposed  to  abandon  the  pretender's 
cause,  and  to  give  weight  to  that  decision,  in  favour 
of  Alexander,  which  Hanno  was  prepared  to  make. 
Anticipating  the  event,  Cadalous  did  not  appear.  Sur- 
rounded by  his  adherents,  he  established  himself  at 
Aqua  Nigra,  about  twelve  miles  from  Mantua;  and 
notified  to  Hanno,  that  he  would  only  present  himself, 
on  the  archbishop's  pledge  to  concede  to  him,  as  pope, 
the  presiding  seat  in  the  assembly.  But  when  he 
found  this  demand  disregarded,  and  was  informed,  by 
his  scouts,  that  the  council  was  proceeding  with  its 
deliberations  without  him,  he  endeavoured  to  raise  a 
tumult,  by  breaking  into  the  town  at  the  head  of  his 
military  followers.  By  the  efforts  of  Godfrey,  however, 
he  was  soon  discomfited  and  repulsed,  and  the  session 
continued  in  tranquillity  ^  Alexander  stated  his  case 
fully  and  fairly  before  his  brother  prelates ;  to  the  accu- 
sation which  had  been  shamelessly  brought  against  him 
by  Cadalous,  of  having  compassed  his  election  by  simony, 
he  replied  by  a  solemn  oath  of  his  innocence ;  and  the 
unanimous  voice  of  the  assembly  pronounced  him  the 
legitimate  successor  of  St.  Peter,  and  Cadalous  an 
unauthorized  claimant  of  the  papal  see '.  And  thus  at 
length  was  brought  to  a  conclusion  this  great  and 
arduous  struggle.  The  party  of  the  intruder  appears 
to  have  been  virtually  annihilated  by  the  blow :  Hugo 
Candidus '  and  others  of  his  chief  supporters  seeking  and 

'  Benzo,  iii.  xxviii.  '  Sigebert  Gemblac. — Marian.  Scot. 

*  Bonizo,  p.  809. 
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obtaining  a  reconciliation  with  his  successful  rival.  To 
the  day  of  his  death,  Cadalous  continued  to  arrogate  to 
himself  the  papal  name  ^ ;  but  he  never  dared,  by  any 
act  of  aggression,  to  assert  his  pretensions ;  never  ven- 
tured to  show  himself  again  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber. 

And  if  this  triumph  of  the  ecclesiastical  party,  over 
the  late  despotic  policy  of  the  court,  required  any  more 
palpable  illustration  in  the  eyes  of  mankind,  such  an 
illustration  was  most  strikingly  afforded,  by  an  event 
which  about  this  time  took  place.  The  Empress 
Agnes,  when  bereft  of  her  son,  had  entertained,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  the  first  moments  of  her  anguish,  the 
thought  of  devoting  herself  to  a  life  of  religious  seclu- 
sion. Though  she  had  been  subsequently  recalled  to 
the  court,  and  to  her  son's  society,  under  the  auspices 
of  Adelbert,  it  was  not  to  resume  the  commanding 
part  which  she  had  formerly  played  there,  but  to  be 
treated  with  empty  honours,  while  she  beheld  the  un- 
happy youth  guided,  in  courses  which  she  deprecated, 
by  counsellors  whom  she  had  no  power  to  control. 
She  continued,  therefore,  a  mourner ;  and  her  sorrows 
strengthened  and  confirmed  the  devotional  tendency  of 
her  mind.  Earthly  expectations  fading  before  her,  she 
learned  to  lean  niore  stedfastly  on  hopes  from  above. 
Her  firiend  and  adviser,  the  Bishop  of  Augsburg,  having 
died,  she  listened  with  pleasure  to  the  ghostly  counsels 
conveyed  to  her  in  the  epistles  addressed  to  her  by 
Peter  Damiani.  Under  this  training,  she  learnt  to 
view  the  course  of  her  late  policy  with  altered  eyes, 
and  to  mourn  over  the  part  which  she  had  taken  in 
the  election  of  Cadalous,  as  over  a  grievous  sin.    And, 

'  Lamb.  Schafnab. 
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after  Adelbert's  overthrow  had  once  more  put  her  son 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  had  originally  stolen  him 
from  her,  she  resolved  on  abandoning  alike  the  name 
of  earthly  dignity,  and  the  country  in  which  that 
dignity  had  been  enjoyed;  and  on  spending  the  re- 
mainder of  her  days,  in  repentance  and  devotion,  at  the 
threshold  of  St.  Peter  ^  Wonderful,  according  to 
Damiani,  and  edifying,  was  the  spectacle  of  her  en- 
trance into  the  apostolic  city.  She  rode,  not  on  a 
stately  palfrey,  but  on  a  short  and  sorry  steed,  scarcely 
exceeding  the  size  of  an  ass :  the  robe  had  been  ex- 
changed for  the  veil,  the  purple  for  the  sackcloth ;  and 
the  hand  which  had  wielded  the  sceptre,  was  worn  by 
the  constant  use  of  the  psalter  ^  Arrived  in  Rome, 
she  humbled  herself  before  the  pontiff,  whose  title  she 
had  disputed ;  she  sought  and  received  his  absolution ; 
and  then  devoted  herself  to  religious  seclusion,  in  the 
convent  of  St.  Petronilla,  in  the  papal  city '. 

*  Sigebert  Gemblac. — Annalista  Saxo. — Chronica  Regia  S.  Pan- 
taleonis. 

'  Damiani,  ep.  v.  lib.  vi. 

'  Having  in  tbe  first  instance  prepared  herself  for  a  monastic  life 
by  a  sojourn  in  that  of  Fnictuaria,  in  Piedmont.  Yid.  Not.  in  Chron. 
Cassin.  Murator.  t.  iv.  p.  450. — A  most  affectionate  letter  from  the 
empress  to  the  monks  of  this  place  is  to  be  found  in  Mabillon.  Act. 
SS.  Ord.  S.  Benedicti,  sascul.  vi.  pt.  i.  p.  311. 
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OONqUEBT  OP  ENGLANI^— INTASION  OP  BOXAM  TBBJUT0RIE8  BY  RICHASD  OP  CAPUA— 
GODFRET's  march  against  HIH — BATTLE  AT  AQUINO,  AND  TBBATT — ^ETENIS  IN  TBE 
OONTENT  OP  TREMin — AGITATION  IN  MILAN — ^MURDER  OF  ARIALD — ^KLBCTION  OF 
ATTO  AS  ARCHBISHOP — ECCLESIASTICAL  DISSENSIONS  AT  FLORENCE — KINO  HENBT^S 
ATTEMPTED  SEPARATION  FROM  HIS  QUEEN — HIS  QUARREL  WITH  THE  SAXOHS— 
DAMIANl'S  MISSION  TO  MENTZ — ^ADELBERT'S  RETirRN  TO  POWER — OTHO  OF  NOBIV 
HEIM  DEPRITED  OP  THE  DUCHY  OP  BATARIA — DEATH  OP  ADSLBBRT — GENERAL 
COMPLAINTS  OP  THE  GERMAN  PEOPLE — RECALL  OP  HANNO  TO  POWER — ^TISIT  OP 
AGNES  TO  GERMANY — HANNO'S  RETIREMBNT — HENRY'S  RASH  AND  TYRANNICAL 
CONDUCT  TOWARD  HIS  NOBLES  AND  PEOPLE. 

During  the  progress  of  the  struggle,  which  was  con- 
cluded by  the  council  of  Mantua,  occurred  that  memo- 
rable event,  the  conquest  of  England  by  the  Normans. 
Their  leader  William,  as  is  well  known,  claimed  the 
crown  from  the  date  of  Edward  the  Confessor^s  death ; 
nor  was  the  right  to  it  of  his  chief  opponent,  Harold, 
better  than  his  own.  But,  before  attempting  to  enforce 
his  pretensions  by  the  sword,  the  Norman  Duke,  desi- 
rous to  strengthen  those  pretensions  as  much  as  possible, 
sent  an  embassage  to  Alexander  IL,  and,  laying  his 
statement  of  the  question  before  him,  requested  the 
papal  sanction  to  the  projected  enterprise  \     By  such  a 

'  Justitiain  suscepti  belli,  qaands  poterat  facandiae  nervis  alle- 
gans. — ^Will.  Malmesb.  de  gestis  regam,  lib.  iii. 
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recognition  of  the  legitimacy  of  bis  title,  Alexander, 
while  yet  contending  for  that  legitimacy  with  a  formid- 
able rival,  could  not  but  feel  highly  gratified.  And  as 
Harold,  confident  in  possession,  neglected  to  lay  his 
statement  of  the  case  before  the  apostolic  chair  in  a 
similar  manner^  the  pontiff  did  not  hesitate  to  send 
back,  with  William's  envoys,  a  consecrated  banner,  in 
token  of  his  approval^  Various  reasons,  indeed,  might 
have  induced  him  to  look  with  hope  to  the  success  of 
the  undertaking.  The  outward  devotion  of  the  Nor- 
mans, and  their  reverence  for  the  apostolic  see,  have 
been  already  adverted  to ;  and  in  England,  once  the  most 
religious  of  kingdoms,  religion,  during  the  disastrous 
period  of  the  Danish  struggles,  had  fallen  into  a  state 
of  general  decay.  The  pontiff  might,  therefore,  look  for 
such  favourable  results  from  a  Norman  conquest  of  the 
island,  as  did  in  fact  attend  that  event.  For,  with  all 
their  faults,  the  Normans, — we  have  it  on  the  authority 
of  William  of  Malmesbury, — "  raised  up  everywhere, 
^  on  their  coming,  the  frame  of  religion,  which  in  Eng- 
land was  half-dead.  Everywhere  churches  might  be 
seen  to  rise  in  villages,  monasteries,  built  in  a  new 
**  mode  of  architecture,  in  towns  and  cities,  and  the 
country  to  flourish  with  new  solemnities ;  every  rich 
man  conceiving  himself  to  have  lost  the  day,  which 


^  Haroldus  id  facere  supersedit,  vel  quod  turgidus  natura  esset, 
vel  quod  causae  diffideret,  vel  quod  nuntios  suos  a  Willielmo  et  ejus 
coiDplicibus  qui  omnes  portus  obsidebant»  impediri  timeret. — ^WiU. 
Malmesb.  de  gestis  regum,  lib.  iii. 

*  Vexillum  in  omen  regni  Willielmo  contradedit. — Will.  Malmesb. 
1.  c.  William,  in  return,  after  the  battle  of  Hastings,  sent  to  the 
pope,  as  an  acknowledgment,  the  captured  standard  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  king,  lb.  Vid.  Orderic.  Vital.  Hist.  1.  iii. — Pagi  Breviar.  t.  i. 
p.  54S,  et  Alexand,  II.  ep.  viii.  ap.  Harduin.  t.  ri. 

s  2 
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'*  was  not  adorned  by  some  act  of  religious  magni- 
"  licence '." 

It  was  well  for  Alexander,  that,  shortly  after  these 
transactions,  the  final  seal  was  set  to  the  legality  of  his 
pretensions  by  the  decision  of  the  Mantuan  council. 
For  danger  now  threatened  him  from  a  new  quarter ;  a 
quarter  to  which  he  had  for  some  time  been  accustomed 
to  look  for  protection  and  support.  Richard,  the 
Norman  prince  of  Capua,  beholding  the  rapid  successes 
of  Guiscard,  and  his  brother  Roger,  the  conqueror  of 
Sicily,  was  kindled  to  emulate  their  example ;  or  per- 
haps felt  that  his  only  prospect  of  security,  against 
ultimate  subjection  to  these  enterprising  chieftains,  lay 
in  a  proportionate  extension  of  his  own  domains  and 
influence.  Richard  had  been  a  party  to  the  council  of 
Nicholas  II.  at  Melfi.  Like  Guiscard,  he  had  there 
acknowledged  himself  a  vassal  of  the  apostolic  see.  In 
that  character  he  had  been  present  at  Alexander's 
election^  and  had  since  efficiently  supported  the  cause 
of  that  pontiff  by  his  arms.  But  now,  adopting  a  new 
line  of  policy,  he  entered  the  Roman  temtory  in  a  hostile 
manner,  took  Ceprano,  and  advanced,  plundering  and 
destroying,  to  the  very  gates  of  the  papal  city ' ;  where 
he  demanded  to  be  immediately  admitted  to  the  dignity 
and  privileges  of  Patrician  *.    The  demand  was  an  insult 

'  Religionis  normam  in  Anglid  usquequaque  emortuam  adventu 
8U0  sciscitarunt ;  videas  ubique  in  villis  ecclesias,  in  vicis  et  urbibus 
monasteria  novo  sedificandi  genere  consurgere  ;  recenti  ritu  patriam 
florere,  ita  ut  sibi  perisae  diem  quique  opulentus  existimet,  quern 
non  aliqaa  prseclara  magnificentia  illustret. — Willielm.  Malmesb.  de 
gestis  regum,  lib.  ill. 

*  Leo  Ostiens.  1.  iii.  c.  xxi. 

'  Intravit  terram  Campanise,  obseditque  Ceperanuin,  et  com  pre- 
hendit  eum,  et  devastando  usque  Romam  pervenit. — Lupus   Pro- 
tospata  in  Chronic,  ad  an.  1066. — Card.  Aragon.  in  vit.  Alex.  II.  ap 
Mutator.  Rer.  Ital.  Script,  t.  iii.  pt.  i.  p.  303. 

*  Leo  Ostiens.  lib.  iii.  c.  xxv. 
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to  the  monarchical  dignity  of  Henry,  as  well  as  to  the 
city ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been,  for  a  moment,  contem- 
plated by  the  young  king's  counsellors,  that  he  should 
take  this  opportunity  of  an  expedition  into  Italy,  and, 
while  avenging  his  dignity  on  the  presumptuous  Norman, 
receive  the  imperial  crown  in  the  city  of  St.  Peter. 
But  Godfrey,  though  now  in  appearance  the  firm  friend 
of  his  sovereign,  from  whom  he  had,  under  Adelbert's 
administration,  received  again  his  long-withheld  duchy 
of  Lower  Lorraine,  was  by  no  means  anxious  to  behold 
that  sovereign  in  Italy.  It  was  to  him,  as  Margrave  of 
Tuscany,  that  the  duty  belonged,  of  making  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  for  the  king's  progress  across  the  Alps, 
and  for  his  reception  in  the  territories  on  their  southern 
side.  His  repugnance,  therefore,  to  the  project,  was  a 
serious  impediment  to  its  execution  * ;  and,  by  under- 
taking himself  the  task  of  checking  the  presumptuous 
Norman,  he  attempted  to  remove,  as  soon  as  possible, 
the  king's  principal  motive  for  the  contemplated  expe- 
dition. Strongly  solicited  by  Alexander  and  Hilde- 
brand  to  take  upon  himself  the  defence  of  the  Church, 
he  proceeded  to  Rome,  from  which  the  Normans  retired 
at  his  approach;  and  was  thence  accompanied,  as  he 
moved  in  pursuit  of  them,  by  the  pontiff  himself  and 
the  principal  cardinals ;  his  step-daughter  Matilda  also 
accompanying  the  expedition.  He  at  length  found  the 
Normans  awaiting  his  approach  at  Aquino,  on  the 
Garigliano ;  a  position  in  which  they  had  strongly  en- 
trenched themselves,  under  the  command  of  Richard's 
son  Jordanus.  Here  they  sustained  his  attacks,  with 
varying  success,  during  eighteen  days*.  The  chiefs  of 
the  two  armies  then  entered  into  negociations,  which 
terminated  in  peace,and  in  the  abandonment,  by  Richard, 

^  Leo  Ostiens.  1.  iii.  c.  xxv.  '  Id.  1.  c. 
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of  the  ambitious  views  which  he  had  been  led  to  enter- 
tain. Godfrey,  ever  suspected  of  insincerity,  is  charged 
with  having,  on  this  occasion,  as  on  others,  sacrificed 
the  public  wel&re  to  his  individual  advantage.  The 
gold  of  Richard,  it  is  said,  prevailed  on  him  to  release 
the  Normans  from  the  streight  into  which  his  arms 
had  driven  them,  on  terms  which  they  had  no  right  to 
expect^  The  Church,  however,  was  delivered  from 
the  danger  which  immediately  threatened  her;  and 
Alexander  returned  joyftiUy  toward  Rome*. 

Either  shortly  before,  or  after,  this  successful  ex- 
pedition, Alexander,  accompanied  by  Hildebrand,  paid 
&  visit  to  the  monastery  of  Monte  Cassino.      Some 
unfortunate  occurrences  had  recently  taken  place  in 
the  religious  house,   dependent  on    that  monastery, 
which  was  established  in  the  island  of  Tremiti.    The 
monks  of  that  place  had  become  notorious  for  their 
abandoned  lives ;  and  Desiderius,  abbot  of  Monte  Cas- 
sino,— a  man  of  more  gentleness  than  firmness  of  cha- 
racter,—endeavoured  to  palliate  the  evil,  by  displacing 
the  superior  of  Tremiti,  who  had  been  convicted  of 
many  crimes,  and  appointing  to  the  dignity  of  abbot,  in 
his  room,  a  youug  man  named  Thrasimond,  of  noble 
family  and  unblemished  character.      But  the  vicious 
monks, — even  within  a  few  days  of  this  appointment, — 
were  detected  in  schemes  of  rebellion  against  their  un- 
welcome ruler;  and,  upon  this,  Thrasimond,  seizing 
four  of  the  ringleaders,  commanded  that  the  eyes  of 
three  should  be  put  out,  and  the  tongue  of  the  fourth 
cut  o£P.     Desiderius,  when  made  acquainted  with  these 
proceedings,  was  overwhelmed  with  grief;  he  condemned 

'  Non  parvd,  ut  dicitur,  a  Normannis  donatus  pecunisL. — Leo 
Ostiens.  iii.  xxv. 
'  Leo  Ostiens. 
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the  severity  of  the  judge,  mourned  the  sufferings  of 
the  criminals,  and,  above  all, — says  his  historian,  who 
probably  well  understood  his  character, — was  distressed 
by  the  scandal  of  the  proceedings,  and  the  infamy  which 
they  would  bring  on  the  placed  And,  removing  Thra- 
simond  from  his  station,  he  subjected  him  to  a  severe 
and  public  reprimand,  and  then  to  confinement  and 
penance.  But  Hildebrand,  of  a  character  very  unlike 
that  of  Desiderius,  embraced,  when  informed  of  these 
transactions,  a  totally  different  line  of  conduct.  He 
declared,  that  Thrasimond  had  shown  firmness,  and  not 
cruelty,  toward  the  guilty  men  whom  it  had  been  his 
duty  to  punish ;  and,  when  he  had,  with  difficulty,  pro- 
cured from  Desiderius  the  imprisoned  abbot's  release, 
he  appointed  him  to  an  abbey  more  important  than 
that  of  which  he  had  been  deprived,  and,  at  no  great 
distance  of  time,  procured  his  elevation  to  the  bishopric 
of  Balva.  Hildebrand  would  not  be  shocked — ^as  a 
person  in  the  present  age  would  be — ^by  the  horrid  na- 
ture of  the  punishments  inflicted ;  and  he  might  well 
feel — the  guilt  of  the  sufferers  being  gross  and  manifest 
— ^that  it  was  important  to  counteract  the  moral  effect 
of  the  course  adopted  by  Desiderius,  in  the  most  de- 
cisive manner  possible  *. 

It  was  not  probable  that  the  great  contest  for  the 
papacy  should  continue  so  long  as  it  did,  without  ex- 
citing into  activity  the  local  elements  of  discord  which 
existed  in  different  cities,  as  well  as  principles  of  dis- 
union of  a  more  general  kind.  And  Milan,  agitated 
as  it  had  already  been,  could  scarcely  be  expected  to 
escape  a  repetition  of  the  tumultuous  scenes  which  had 

'  Turn  denique,  quod  erat  praecipuum,  et  quod  magis  cor  ejus 
angebat,  pro  loci  hujus  infamia. — Leo  Ostiens. 
*  Leo  Ostiens.  lib.  iii.  c.  xxvii. 
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formerly  disgraced  it.  We  find,  accordingly,  that  in 
that  ill-fated  town,  the  apparent  concord  produced  by 
the  efforts  of  Damiani,  in  1059,  speedily  disappeared. 
The  archbishop  and  his  clergy  resumed  the  habits  of 
life  Tvhich  they  had  pledged  themselves  to  relinquish ; 
and  their  former  antagonist,  the  deacon  Ariald»  set 
himself  anew,  with  all  his  energy,  or  rather  violence, 
to  oppose  them.  By  the  death  of  his  friend  Landul^ 
he  was  deprived  of  the  assistance  of  a  faithful  coad- 
jutor; but  he  found  as  able»  and  as  strenuous,  an 
auxiliary,  in  his  deceased  friend's  brother,  a  layman, 
Herlembald  by  name^  This  person,  returning  from 
SL  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  was  so  disgusted  with  the 
state  of  things  in  his  native  city,  that  he  contemplated 
a  retirement  from  the  world  into  monastic  seclusion ; 
but  Ariald  persuaded  him  that  his  appointed  line  of 
duty  was  that  of  active  service.  He,  therefore,  joined 
the  zealous  preacher  in  his  exertions,  and  their  united 
efforts  soon  aroused  anew  a  popular  ferment  in  the 
city.  Alexander,  when  made  aware  of  the  importance 
of  this  champion  of  Rome,  presented  him  with  a  con- 
secrated banner;  which  he  used  to  animate  his  fol- 
lowers in  the  affrays  in  which,  through  the  mutual 
exacerbation  of  the  two  parties,  he  was  constantly 
engaged.  And  in  1066,  Alexander,  in  consequence  of 
the  statements  which  reached  him  through  the  two 
associated  reformers,  pronounced  the  aged  archbishop 
Guide  excommunicate.  The  sentence  was  immediately 
promulgated  by  Ariald  in  that  prelate's  city ;  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  on  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  Guide 
was  furiously  assailed  and  beaten,  and  his  palace 
plundered,  by  the  Milanese  rabble.     But  this  atrocious 

'  Amulpb.  Hist.  Med.  1.  iii.  c.  xiv,    Landulph.  senior,  iii.  xiii. 
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outrage  produced,  as  its  natural  consequence,  a  revul- 
sion in  public  feeling ;  and  Ariald,  to  save  his  life,  fled 
hastily  from  Milan.  But  two  of  the  archbishop's  clergy, 
determined  upon  vengeance,  followed  his  footsteps,  and 
coining  up  with  him  on  the  shore  of  the  Lago  Maggiore, 
put  him  to  the  most  cruel  death,  putting  out  his  eyes, 
and  cutting  oS,  in  succession,  the  various  members  of 
his  body.  This  occurred  on  the  27th  or  28th  of  June, 
1066*. 

This  atrocious  deed  naturally  excited  in  the  Roman 
conclave  the  warmest  indignation.  Alexander,  how- 
ever, was,  by  disposition,  always  inclined  to  lenient 
measures;  and  when,  in  1067,  he  felt  himself  securely 
seated  on  the  papal  throne,  he  despatched  Mainard, 
bishop  of  Silva  Candida,  and  John,  a  cardinal  presbyter 
of  the  Roman  Church,  as  his  legates  to  Milan ;  commis- 
sioned, not  to  punish,  while  they  deplored,  the  offences 
of  the  past ;  but  to  re-enact,  for  the  governance  of  the 
future,  the  canons  against  simony  and  clerical  irregula- 
rities, which  had  been  so  generally  neglected  in  the  city 
of  St.  Ambrose  ^ 

But  this  lenient  measure  was  only  successful  in  pro- 
curing a  momentary  tranquillity.  The  strife  of  factions 
soon  began  to  rage  anew,  and  the  contest  continued, 
during  the  whole  of  Alexander's  pontificate,  undimi- 
nished in  its  bitterness.  Worn  out  by  age,  and  the 
violence  of  his  adversaries,  the  infirm  archbishop  Guido 
found  himself  at  length  unable  to  continue  the  strug- 
gle ;  but  when  in.  1069,  he  abdicated  the  see,  he  pro- 
cured the  nomination  of  a  successor  who  belonged  to 
the  same  party  among  the  clergy  with  himself.     God- 

*  Amulph.  1.  ill.  c.  xviii.     Landulph.  senior,  iii.  xxix. 
'  Constitutiones  quas  legati  sedis  apostolicae  Mediolanensibus  ob- 
^rvandas  prsescripserunt. — Hard.  t.  vi.  pt.  i.  p.  1081. 
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frey»  for  so  the  person  thus  appointed  was  named,  re- 
ceived the  ring  and  staff,  the  recognized  emblems  of 
investiture,  from  king  Henry ;  and  thus  became  at  once 
the  representative  of  the  imperial  and  of  the  anti- 
Roman  party  in  Milan.  His  election,  however,  was  odious 
to  a  large  portion  of  his  flock ;  and  he  was  compelled  to 
fly  from  the  city*.   Guide  continued,  during  the  brief  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  to  exercise  there  a  precarious  autho- 
rity ;  and  after  his  death,  Herlembald,  armed  with  the 
papal  sanction,  procured  the  election,  by  that  portion 
of  the  clergy  and  people  who  adhered  to  his  party,  of 
a  young  man  named  Atto  \    This  last  transaction  took 
place  in  1072.    But  the  new  nominee  was,  even  during 
the  banquet  which  followed  his  installation,  overpowered 
by  a  party  hostile  to  his  pretensions ;  falling  into  their 
hands,  he  was  treated  with  the  utmost  violence  and 
insult ',  and  was  thus  compelled  to  purchase  his  safety, 
by  a  solemn  vow  to  renounce  for  ever  the  archiepiscopal 
functions  ^     Atto   then,  happy  to  have  escaped  with 
his  life,  fled  to  Rome,  and  there  laid  his  case  before  the 
papal  conclave ;  where  Hildebrand  had  no  sooner  been 
made    acquainted    with  the    circumstances,  than  he 
declared  that  the  oath  taken  under  such  constraint  was 
void  * ;  and  one  of  the  last  acts  of  Alexander's  life  was 
the  sanction  of  Atto's  pretensions  and  the  denunciation 
of  his  adversary  as  an  intruder  ^    The  mention  of  these 
last  circumstances  in  this  stage  of  our  narration  is, 
perhaps,  rather  out  of  place ;  but  it  seemed  desirable  to 

'  Arnulph,  1.  iii.  c.  xx. 

'  Bonizo,  p.  810. — Arnulph.  1.  iii.  c.  xxiii. 

'  Atto  dum  camerse  unius  lateret  in  an^i^ulo  inventus  capitur,  et 
misere  laniator.  Demum  per  suras  et  brachia  a  summis  ad  ima 
protrahitur. — Arnulph.  Hist.  Med.  iii.  xxiii. 

*  Arnulph.  .1.  c.  *  Bonizo,  1.  c.  *  Arnulph.  iv.  ii, 
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bring  the  events  at  Milan  tinder  the  readers  notice  in 
as  connected  a  fonn  as  possible ;  rather  than  to  inter- 
rupt, by  a  repeated  reference  to  them,  the  continuity  of 
other  portions  of  the  history. 

The  Church  of  Florence,  too,  was  at  this  stormy 
epoch  in  a  state  of  unusual  trouble ;  owing  to  an  accu- 
sation of  simony  brought  against  its  bishop  by  the 
monks  of  Vallombrosa — an  accusation  which,  after 
giving  rise  to  much  violence  of  discussion  and  many 
heartburnings,  was  at  length  decided  by  a  mode  which 
Alexander  had  declined  to  sanction — the  ordeal  of  fire. 
One  of  the  monks  passed  unhurt  along  a  burning  path 
between  two  masses  of  flaming  wood ;  and  the  bishop, 
probably  conscious  of  his  guilt,  retired  from  his  see  to 
penitence  and  seclusion  ^  Other  causes  of  quarrel  con- 
vulsed other  portions  of  Italy,  and  Alexander  had 
ample  employment  in  meeting  the  exigencies  which 
they  occasioned ;  in  addition  to  the  constant  labour  of 
propagating  and  enforcing  those  general  principles  of 
ecclesiastical  reform  with  which  the  papacy  had  now 
identified  its  interests.  The  progress  of  the  late  conflict, 
by  connecting  these  principles  with  practical  questions 
of  a  momentous  nature,  had  rendered  them  familiar  to 
the  thoughts  of  all  men ;  and  the  result  was  a  great 
accession  of  moral  strength  to  the  side  of  their  asser- 
tors.  The  violence  with  which  these  principles  had 
been  impugned  by  the  supporters  of  Cadalous,  produced, 
on  that  pretender's  fall,  a  strong  reaction  in  their 
favour.  And  though  it  is  probable  that  neither  of  the 
two  great  parties  in  the  Church  understood,  at  the  time, 
the  fiill  importance  of  what  had  been  accomplished, 
we  find  that,  almost  immediately  after  the  conclusion 

*  Victor  III.   dialog,  lib.  iii. — Epist.  Florentin.  ad  Alex.  II. 
ap.  Baron,  ad  ann.  1063. 
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of  the  struggle,  the  intercourse  between  the  pontiff  and 
the  imperial  court  was  carried  on  in  terms,  which 
betokened  a  connection  between  the  two,  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  humble  dependency  of  the  former 
upon  the  latter,  which  had  characterized  the  era  of 
Henry  III. 

The  thoughtless  son  of  that  monarch   soon  gave 
Alexander  a  cause  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Germany 
with  dignity  and  success.     The  aversion  with  which  he, 
at  the  time  of  his  marriage,  regarded  the  bride  who  had 
been   forced  upon  him,  has  been  already  mentioned. 
The  ceremony  had  scarcely  been  concluded,  when  he 
set  himself  to  devise  the  means  of  its  annulment. 
While  himself  avoiding  his  amiable  consort's  company, 
it  is  said  that  he  employed  a  confidential  friend  to  win, 
if  possible,  the  neglected  queen's  affections,  and,  by 
seducing  her  from  her  duty,  to  lay  the  ground  for  a 
public  accusation;  by  means  of  which  he  might  free 
himself  for  ever  from  a  connexion  which  he  detested  ^ 
But  the  scheme,  if  indeed  it  were  attempted,  signally 
failed ;  and  Henry,  his  impatience  at  length  becoming 
uncontrollable,   suggested   to  Siegfried,  archbishop  of 
Mentz,  the  expediency  of  a  public  separation  *.    The 
prelate  then  needed  the  royal  assistance  to  carry  into 
effect  some  plans  of  his  own ;  he  therefore  promised  his 
co-operation ;  upon  which  Henry  ventured  to  propound 
the  question  of  an  annulment  of  his  marriage,  before 
his  nobles  assembled  at  Worms,  shortly  after  the  feast 
of  Pentecost,  1069 '.     The  proposal  was  received  with 
general  dissatisfaction ;  none,  however,  at  the  moment^ 
openly  opposed  it,  and  it  was  settled  that  a  council 
should  be  held  at  Mentz,  in  the  week  after  the  ensuing 

*  Annalista  Saxo.  '  Lamb.  Scbafnab.  'Id. 
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Michaelmas,  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  with  the 
matter ' ;  the  unhappy  Bertha  betaking  herself,  for  the 
interval,  to  the  abbey  of  Lorsch  \ 

Henry  then  endeavoured  to  requite  the  services  of 
Siegfried,  by  assisting  that  prelate,  in  the  contention 
into  which  he  had  entered,  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
province   of  Thuringia'.     That  province,  though  in- 
cluded in  the  arch-diocese  over  which  Siegfried  pre- 
sided, had  not,  from  the  time  of  St.  Boniface,  been 
accustomed  to  pay  tithes  to  the  archbishops  of  Mentz. 
But,  in  that  period  of  general  rapacity  on  the  part  of 
prelates  and  nobles,  the  minority  of  Henry  IV.,  Sieg- 
fried's predecessor,  Luitbold,  had  procured  from  the 
young  king  a  document,  in  which  the  liability  to  tithe 
of  the  royal  possessions  in  Thuringia  was  acknowledged : 
and  the  charge,  with  respect  to  the  whole,  compounded 
for,  by  the  cession  to  the  archbishop  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  them  in  fee.     When,  therefore,  William  of 
Meissen,  who  held  the  Mark  of  Thuringia  under  the 
crown,  died,  and  his  brother  Otho  was  appointed  to 
succeed  him,  Siegfried  offered  to  enfeoff  him  likewise 
with  the  lands  thus  given  to  the  see,  on  the  condition 
that  he  would  not  only  pay  the  tithes  himself  on  all 
his  other  possessions  in  the  province,  but  that  he  would 
generally  enforce  such  a  payment  throughout  Thuringia^ 
By  his  endeavours  to   do   this,  Otho   made  himself 
generally  detested  by  the  Thuringians  ^  as  did  also  the 
b'ng's  cousin  Count  Ecbert,  who  in  1 067  succeeded  to 
his  government^  as  well  as  to  his  compact  with  the 
prelate  of  Mentz.     But  Ecbert  himself  died  in  the 

*  Lamb.  Schafnab. — Sigefridi  Epist.  ad  Alexand.  II.  in  Udalric. 
Babenberg.  Cod.  Epist.  No.  cxxv. 

'  Lamb.  Scbafnab.  '  Id. 

^  Annalista  Saxo. — Lamb.  Scbafnab. 

*  Annalista  Saxo.  *  Lamb.  Schafnab. 
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following  year  1068\  and,  as  the  king  had  given  the 
Mark,  in  reversion,  to  his  son,  it  fell,  on  this  occurrence, 
into  the  hands  of  a  child ;  a  circumstance  of  which  the 
discontented  Thuringians  resolved  at  once  to  aTsul 
themselves  for  the  recovery  of  their  ancient  rights 
and  prescriptive  liberties.     Siegfried  therefore  felt  that 
his  pretensions  must  be  forcibly  asserted,  or  aban- 
doned for  ever ;  and,  as  the  disturbances  excited  in  that 
part  of  (jermany,  by  a  discontented  noble,  gave  Henry 
occasion  for  an  armed  interference  with  its  concerns', 
the  archbishop, — as  the  price  of  his  assistance  in  the 
matter  of  the  divorce, — ^besought  the  king  to  use  his 
power  in  the  enforcement  of  the  tithe,  as  well  as  in 
vindication  of  the  dignity  of  the  crown.     Henry,  to 
whom  every  thing,  but  the  desired  separation,  appeared, 
at  the  moment,  of  secondary  importance,  readily  ac- 
ceded to  the  request.     And  his  arms  were,  for  the  time, 
successful  in  accomplishing  his  ends ;  but,  during  the 
subsequent  progress  of  his  reign,  he  had  often  occasion 
to  repent  the  rashness,  with  which,  by  connecting  the 
royal  name  with  an  odious  quarrel,    he  had  made 
enemies  of  a  gallant  population,  whose  territories  bor- 
dered on  the  already  hostile  and  irritated  province  of 
Saxony. 

As  the  time  approached,  which  had  been  appointed 
for  the  council  at  Mentz,  the  king,  flushed  with  hopes 
of  speedily  freeing  himself  from  the  bond  which  he 
detested,  set  out  for  that  city.  But  great  was  his 
consternation  and  dismay  when  intelligence  reached 
him  upon  his  journey  that  the  now  aged  Damiani,  in 
the  character  of  a  legate  of  the  apostolic  see,  was  at 
Mentz,  awaiting  his  arrival,  and  prepared  to  denounce 
the  contemplated  measure  with  the  full   weight   of 

*  Lamb.  Schafnab.  '  Id. 
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pontifical  authority  '.  Henry's  first  impulse,  on  receiv- 
ing this  information,  was  to  return  at  once  into  Saxony 
and  disappoint  the  assembled  magnates.  The  advice 
of  his  friends,  however,  showed  him  the  danger  of  such 
a  proceeding,  and  he  sent  to  request  the  appearance  of 
the  members  of  the  council  before  him  at  Frankfort. 
Damiani  appeared  among  them ;  and  declared  his  com- 
mission to  represent  the  person  and  sentiments  of  Alex- 
ander. In  the  pontiff's  behalf,  he  declared  that  the 
project  was  one  which  it  was  shameiul  to  entertain — 
one  which  would  disgrace  the  name,  not  only  of  a  king, 
but  of  a  Christian.  He  entreated  Henry,  if  nothing  else 
restrained  him,  to  reverence  at  least  his  own  illustrious 
dignity,  and  not  to  tarnish  his  glory,  by  becoming, 
instead  of  the  avenger  of  misdeeds,  the  leader  and 
instigator  of  his  Christian  people  to  crime.  He  warned 
him  that,  if  persuasion  fitiled  to  move  him,  he  was  pre- 
pared to  appeal  to  the  powers  of  ecclesiastical  law,  and 
to  exert  the  rigour  of  the  canons ;  and  he  declared  that 
the  papal  hands  would  never  consecrate  him  to  empire, 
who  should,  by  a  deed  of  such  scandalous  example,  have 
betrayed,  as  &r  as  in  him  lay,  the  Christian  faith  ^  A 
murmur  of  approbation,  as  Peter  concluded,  ran  through 
the  assembly;  and  Henry  felt  the  inutility  of  resist- 
ance. ^  If  these,"  he  said  to  the  nobles  around  him, 
**"  be  indeed  your  general  sentiments,  I  must  control 
^  myself,  and  bear  the  burden  firom  which  I  cannot  be 
^  freed."  He  then  departed  from  the  place  of  meeting 
in  haste,  and,  attended  by  about  forty  horsemen,  took 
the  road  to  Saxony '. 


'  Lamb.  Schafhab.  '  Id. 

*  Lamb.  Schafoab. — sed  vid.  Sigefridi  Moguntini  epist.  ad  Alex. 
II.  at  supra. 
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The  queen,  with  the  body  of  his  court,  soon  followed 
him.  He  was  prevailed  on  to  receive  her,  in  the  first 
instance,  with  civility;  but  for  some  time  afterwards 
treated  her  with  coldness* ;  the  reconciliation,  however, 
seems  subsequently  to  have  been  complete.  She  bore 
him  several  children,  and  was,  as  long  as  she  lived,  his 
constant  companion  and  support,  amid  the  troubles 
and  difficulties  of  his  reign. 

During  the  years  which  followed  this  transaction, 
the  thoughtless  monarch  contrived  to  embroil  himself, 
in  succession,  with  most  of  the  powerful  nobles  and 
martial  provinces  of  his  empire ;  and  thus  to  shake,  to 
its  very  foundations,  the  authority  of  his  crown ;  and 
though  it  would  be  foreign  to  the  main  purpose  of  this 
narration,  to  detail  all  the  feuds  to  which  his  acts  of 
wantonness  or  oppression  gave  birth,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  mention  some,  as  most  materially  modifying,  by 
their  disastrous  results,  the  complexion  and  character 
of  his  subsequent  reign. 

About  the  time  of  his  reconciliation  with  Queen 
Bertha,  his  former  adviser,  Adelbert  of  Bremen,  re- 
appeared at  his  court ;  and  the  nobles  were  scandalized 
by  seeing  that  obnoxious  prelate,  whose  departure 
Henry  had  never  ceased  to  regret,  restored  on  a  sudden 
to  all  his  former  plenitude  of  power.  Independently  of 
the  pleasure  which  Henry  derived  from  the  archbishop's 
fascinating  manners,  the  young  king  vras  probably  glad 
to  be  relieved,  by  the  energy  and  activity  of  his  com- 
manding spirit,  from  the  necessity  of  superintending  in 
person  the  irksome  details  of  government.  These  he 
could  trust  to  Adelbert,  whose  talents  he  knew,  and 
in  whose  zeal  in  his  service  he  confided ;  and  thus  freely 

^  Lamb.  Schafnab. 
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and  uninterruptedly  indulge  in  that  course  of  pleasures 
to  which  he  mainly  devoted  himself,  and  from  which 
he  was  only  aroused  when  spleen,  or  ambition,  led  him 
to  attempt  the  ruin  of  some  too  powerful  noble,  or  the 
depression  of  some  too  independent  province. 

One  of  the  great  feudatories  of  his  crown,  whom  he 
regarded  with  peculiar  jealousy  and  dislike,  was  Otho  of 
Nordheim,  on  whom,  as  we  have  seen,  Agnes  had  con- 
ferred the  duchy  of  Bavaria  ^  Otho  was,  in  truth,  an 
nnamiable  man,  of  a  scheming,  ambitious  disposition ; 
and  as  he  was  possessed,  not  only  of  the  common 
quality  of  personal  courage,  but  of  the  rarer  art  of 
arranging  and  conducting  armies  with  skill,  he  pos- 
sessed a  formidable  power  for  carrying  into  effect  any 
project  which  he  might  form.  And  Henry  might 
naturally  detest  the  ingratitude,  with  which,  so  shortly 
after  his  appointment  to  the  duchy,  he  had  united  with 
the  discontented  nobles,  in  wresting  the  powers  of  go- 
vernment from  his  imperial  benefactress.  When,  there- 
fore,— ^in  1070, — an  accusation  of  treason  was  brought 
against  Otho,  by  a  man  of  most  disreputable  character', 
named  Egino,  Henry  listened  with  pleasure  to  the 
charge,  and,  at  a  council  consisting,  in  great  part,  of 
persons  whom  the  successes  of  Otho  had  moved  to 
envy,  demanded  his  reply  to  it  in  form.  Egino's  state- 
ment was,  that  Otho  had  practised  with  him  to  compass 
by  his  means  the  murder  of  the  king;  but  his  only 
proof  was  a  most  unsatisfactory  one, — ^the  exhibition  of 
the  sword  with  which,  as  he  said,  he  had  been  presented 

'  Anoalista  Saxo. 

'  Omni  flagitiorum  genere  infamatum.  Lamb.  Schafnab. — ^Audacia 
tantum  et  nequitia  satis  difiamatus.  Annalista  Saxo. — Abb.  Ursperg. 
— Brano. — Chronograph.  Saxo. 
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by  Otho  for  that  guilty  purposed  Notwithstanding, 
however,  the  vagueness  of  this  testimony,  and  the  ill 
fame  of  him  by  whom  it  was  brought  forward,  Heniy 
treated  the  accusation  as  important ;  and,  upon  Otho's 
denial  of  the  charge,  he  directed  him  to  prepare  for  the 
assertion  of  his  innocence,  by  single  combat  with  his 
accuser,  in  six  weeks'  time,  at  Gosiar.  The  great  body 
of  the  German  nobles,  when  informed  of  this  decision, 
loudly  complained  of  the  unfairness  of  thus  exposing  a 
man  of  the  first  rank,  and  most  unsullied  reputation,  to 
combat  with  one  who,  though  of  gentle  descent,  had  long 
sullied,  by  the  commission  of  crimes  the  most  atrocious, 
the  dignity  of  his  blood.  But  Otho,  in  his  indignation, 
declared  himself  ready  to  engage  any  one,  however  un- 
worthy, rather  than  to  lie  under  a  suspicion  so  unfounded. 
As  the  day,  named  for  the  combat,  approached,  he 
advanced  with  his  armed  followers  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Goslar,  and  demanded  of  the  king  a  safe  con- 
duct, that  he  might  plead  his  cause,  and  rebutt  the 
charge,  by  whatever  means  the  general  voice  of  his 
brother- nobles  should  approve  of.  The  king,  to  this, 
returned  an  angry  answer';  declining  to  grant  any 
safe-conduct  for  the  purpose  required,  and  declaring, 
that  in  the  event  of  his  declining  forthwith  to  under- 
take the  appointed  combat,  his  guilt  should  be  con- 
sidered as  proved,  and  that  he  should  be  treated  accord- 
ingly. Having  received  this  message,  and  being  aware, 
from  other  sources,  of  the  monarch's  excited  feelings 
against  him,  Otho,  by  the  advice  of  his  friends,  refused 
to  present  himself  at  Goslar '.     On  the  day  following 

'  Lamb.  Schafiiab. 

'  Atrociter  et  acerbe  respondit. — Id. 

*  Id. — Bruno  de  Bello  Saxon. 
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this  disobedience,  Henry,  in  a  council  mainly  composed 
of  Saxon  nobles,  to  whom  Otho  was  personally  ob* 
noxious,  procured  sentence  against  him  as  a  traitor, 
which  had  no  sooner  been  passed,  than  the  unfortunate 
duke's  possessions  were  plundered  and  ravaged,  with  fire 
and  sword,  by  all  who  chose  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
king's  name,  to  gratify  their  cupidity  or  their  spleen 
against  him^  Levying  a  body  of  his  retainers,  Otho 
commenced  hostilities  in  his  turn,  and  made  reprisals  for 
the  spoliation  of  his  estates,  by  the  plunder  of  the  royal 
demesnes  in  Thuringia.  He  had  a  warm  friend  and  sup- 
porter in  the  young  Magnus,  son  to  Ordulf,  duke  of 
Saxony ;  and,  through  his  aid,  and  that  of  other  friends, 
he  maintained  himself  in  arms,  for  a  while,  in  opposition  to 
theroyal  power.  At  length,however,hismeans£Euled  him; 
but  then  the  prudent  counsels  of  count  Eberhard  of  Nel- 
lenburg  prevented  matters  from  being  carried  to  extre- 
mities ^  This  nobleman,  the  brother  of  Udo  archbishop 
of  Treves,  having  become  known  to  the  king,  was  prized 
by  him  as  a  person  of  singular  sagacity,  and  from  this 
time  to  the  end  of  his  life  was  frequently  employed  by 
him  in  critical  business  of  a  diplomatic  nature.  Through 
his  mediation  on  this  occasion,  Otho,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1071,  laid  down  his  arms,  and  at  the 
ensuing  feast  of  Pentecost  surrendered  himself  to  the 
king,  with  Magnus  and  others  of  his  principal  coad- 
jutors ;  upon  which  Henry,  taking  the  two  chiefs  into 
his  own  custody,  committed  the  remaining  prisoners, 
for  a  definite  time,  to  the  charge  of  different  nobles  of 
the  empire.  The  forfeited  duchy  of  Bavaria  was,  in 
the  mean  while,  bestowed  by  the  monarch  on  Welf 

^  Lamb.  Scfaafnab. — Annalista  Saxo. 
'  Lamb,  Schafhab. 
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or  Guelfo,  an  Italian  noble,  and  son  to  Azzo  marquis  of 
Este,  who  had  married  Otho's  daughter  Ethelind  \  and 
who,  succeeding  to  the  possessions  and  name  of  his  ma- 
ternal grandfather,  the  last  male  of  the  ancient  German 
house  of  Guelf,  became  the  progenitor  of  that  illustrious 
&mi]j,  which,  having  subsisted  with  distinction  in  Ger- 
many from  his  times  to  our  own,  has,  through  a  singular 
combination  of  events,  been  placed  in  recent  times  upon 
the  English  throne. 

While  Otho  flourished  in  reputation  and  power, 
Welf  conducted  himself  as  an  attached  friend  to  him, 
and  as  an  attentive  husband  to  his  daughter.  But 
the  ruin  of  his  fiither-in-law  no  sooner  appeared,  to  the 
crafty  Italian,  inevitable,  than  he  disclaimed  all  partici- 
pation in  his  cause, — dismissed  Ethelind  with  con- 
tumely from  his  house, — ^and  strained  every  nerve  to 
procure  from  the  king,  by  presents  and  promises,  the 
ducal  fief  of  which  Otho  was  deprived  ^  In  this,  as 
has  been  already  mentioned,  he  succeeded ;  but  the 
whole  transaction  gave  great  scandal  to  the  inhabitants 
of  that  extensive  duchy  \  And  though  Henry,  aware 
of  this,  shortly  afterwards  visited  Bavaria,  his  success 
was  but  partial  in  calming  their  irritated  minds,  or  in 
reviving  among  them  a  loyal  attachment  to  his  person 
and  dignity. 

Duke  Ordulf,  the  &ther  of  Magnus  of  Saxony,  died 
shortly  after  Otho's  relinquishment  of  hostilities;  an 
event  upon  which,  according  to  the  ancient  custom  of 
the  province,  his  fief  devolved  upon  his  son,  without 

^  Annalista  Saxo. — ^Lamb.  Schafnab.  '  Lamb.  Scbafnab. 

*  They  claimed  the  privilege  of  electing  their  own  dukes:  vid. 
Lindebrog.  cod.  leg.  antiqaar.  tit  11.  c.  1  and  20.  ^'Konne 
"  scitis  Bajuarios  ab  initio  ducem  eligendi  liberam  habere  potes- 
'^tatem?"     Henric.  11.  in  Ditmar.  Chronic. 
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any  grant  or  sanction  from  the  crown.  But  Henry, 
offended  as  be  was  with  the  young  prince,  was  naturally 
averse  to  see  him  at  the  head  of  that  powerful  people. 
He  therefore  availed  himself  of  Magnus'  submission  and 
captivity,  to  strip  his  duchy  of  various  possessions,  and 
to  exercise  over  it  an  arbitrary  power,  by  which  its 
martial  population,  already  hostile  to  his  royal  house, 
were  exasperated  to  the  highest  degree. 

On  the  16th  of  March,  1072,  Adelbert,  after  long 
struggling  with  the  attacks  of  disease,  breathed  his 
last  ^  During  the  last  months  of  his  life  he  had 
governed  the  king  with  absolute  control ; — ^banishing 
all  but  creatures  of  his  own  from  the  royal  society. 
His  death  was  therefore  a  subject  of  general  rejoicing 
to  the  discontented  nobles  of  the  land;  who,  while 
they  in  truth  hated  him  for  usurping  a  power  which 
they  would  fain  have  usurped  themselves,  had  ample 
grounds  of  a  public  nature  to  allege  for  their  animosity, 
in  the  disorders  and  ruin  which  his  profligate  adminis- 
tration had  brought  upon  their  country.  The  arch- 
bishop's main  aim  had  been  to  gratify  his  young  sove- 
reign ;  and  for  this  end  he  was  ready,  when  necessary, 
to  encourage  him,  either  in  the  neglect  of  irksome 
duties,  or  in  the  perpetration  of  positive  crime.  Adel- 
bert's  is  indeed  a  sad  history.  With  extraordinary 
talents,  he  had  received  from  nature  the  rudiments  of 
a  good,  as  well  as  great,  character.  His  feelings  on  the 
subject  of  religion  were  so  strong,  that  in  celebrating 
the  holy  mystery  of  the  Eucharist  he  would  often 
dissolve  into  tears;  and  in  the  midst  of  an  age  of 
clerical  laxity  and  corruption,  he  was  believed  to  have 
led  a  life  of  unspotted  continence  and  purity '.    But  an 

'  Lamb.  Schafnab.  '  Id. 
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excessive  vanity  overpowered,  at  least  to  human  eyes, 
these  principles  of  virtue ;  and  his  counsels  were 
identified  in  the  public  estimation  vrith  a  system  of 
evils,  which  continued  to  produce  its  baleful  results, 
long  after  he  himself  had  been  called  away  from 
earthly  existence. 

On  the  Easter  following  his  decease^ — a  festival  which 
the  court  celebrated  at  Utrecht  *, — ^Henry  was  assailed 
on  every  side  by  the  petitions  and  remonstrances  of  his 
people.  They  complained  of  the  injuries  and  oppres- 
sions which  were  suffered  by  innocent  persons  through- 
out his  kingdom ;  of  the  wrongs  of  widows  and  orphans ; 
of  the  plunder  of  monasteries  and  churches ;  in  fine, 
of  the  general  licence,  given  to  the  wicked,  to  revel  in 
every  species  of  crime.  The  nobles  seconded  them  in 
these  complaints ;  and  the  king,  either  shocked  by  the 
state  of  things  thus  laid  before  him,  or  wearied  by  the 
importunity  of  his  petitioners,  at  length  agreed  to 
solicit  the  archbishop  of  Cologne  to  take  upon  himself 
the  burden  of  the  state  ^.  Hanno  accepted,  though 
with  apparent  reluctance,  this  weighty  charge,  and  soon 
set  himself  in  earnest  to  the  work  of  reformation. 
With  all  his  &ults,  he  possessed  qualities  which  under 
existing  circumstances  well  fitted  him  for  the  office. 
The  austerity  of  his  manners,  and  his  freedom  from  the 
gross  vices  which  were  too  common  in  his  time,  pro- 
cured for  him  personal  respect ;  the  energy  of  his  cha- 
racter adapted  him  for  grappling  with,  and  overcoming, 
obstacles,  from  which  weaker-minded  governors  might 
have  shrunk ;  and  his  zeal  in  punishing  ofiences  was  not 
perhaps  the  less  suitable  to  the  contingencies  of  his 
time,  that  it  was  blended  with  a  cruel  severity.    In  the 

^  Lamb.  Schaihab.  '  Id. 
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administration  of  justice,  he  listened  as  readily  to  the 
poorest,  as  to  the  most  powerful  complainant.  The 
rich,  who  ahused  their  power  over  their  weaker  neigh- 
hours,  became  the  objects  of  his  severe  rebuke ;  and 
their  castles,  if  they  permitted  them  to  become  places  of 
refuge  to  evil-doers,  were  by  his  orders  levelled  with  the 
ground.  *^  For  a  time,"  says  the  accurate  historian  Lam- 
bert of  AschaSenburg,  '*  his  administration  seemed  to 
"^infuse  into  the  vicious  and  indolent  youth,  whose 
"*  dignity  he  represented,  the  activity  and  virtues  of  his 
"  royal  father  >." 

But,  as  far  as  the  monarch  was  concerned,  the  appa- 
rent reformation  was  of  short  continuance.  Otho  of 
Nordheim  was,  probably  by  Hanno's  recommendation, 
released  by  the  king  from  the  captivity  in  which  he  had 
now  continued  a  year,  and  permitted  to  retire  to  his 
hereditary  possessions ;  being  however  obliged  to  cede 
a  portion  to  the  king  ^.  But  Henry  had  now  fixed  an 
eye  of  jealousy  or  suspicion  upon  another  powerful 
noble,  Rudolf  of  Bheinfeld ;  upon  whom  Agnes,  as  may 
be  recollected,  had  conferred  the  duchy  of  Swabia  and 
the  government  of  Burgundy.  On  the  decease  of  the 
young  princess,  Henry's  sister,  whom  he  had  intended 
to  make  his  spouse,  Rudolf  had  connected  himself  in 
another  way  with  the  royal  house,  by  marrying  a  sister 
of  Queen  Bertha;  and  this,  after  the  offence  which 
Henry  had  given  to  her  family,  might  be  sufficient  to 
excite  ill-will  between  the  sovereign  and  his  power- 

^  £o  moderamine,  dl  industrid  atque  auctoritate  rem  tractabat,  ut 
profecto  ambigeres,  pondficali  eum,  an  regio  nomine  digniorem  jodi- 
cares,  atque  in  rege  ipso,  qui  in  cultu  atque  socordia  praeceps  ierat, 
patemam  virtutem  et  patemos  mores  brevi  ezsuscitaret, — Lamb. 
Schafhab. 

'  Id. 
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ful  vassal.    But,  however   this  may  be,  Rudolf  was 
accused  before  the  king  as  an  intriguer  against  the 
state,  and  was  summoned  by  Henry  to  appear  and  de- 
fend himself.    But  the  Swabian  duke  remembered  the 
iate  of  Otho ;  and  therefore  resolved,  if  possible,  to  ex- 
tricate himself  in  another  manner  from  the  danger  which 
threatened  him.    The  violent  step  which  he  had  for- 
merly taken,  in  the  capture  of  the  young  princess,  was 
not  so  inconsistent  with  the  usual  manners  of  the  time, 
as  to  cause  a  deadly  quarrel   between  him  and  the 
lady's  mother.     Agues  seems,  on  the  contrary,  after 
she  had  conceded  to  his  demands  the  important  fiefe 
which  he  coveted,  to  have  treated  him  as  a  valued  and 
important  friend.     To  her,  then,  in  this  emergency,  he 
resolved  to  appeal ;  and,  devoted  as  she  now  was  to 
religious  duties,  the  beneficent  recluse  felt  that  it  was  no 
abandonment  of  the  engagements  which  she  had  con- 
tracted, to  leave  the  cloister  for  a  while,  with  the  intent 
of  succouring  a  friend  in  distress,  and  endeavouring  to 
maintain  peace  in  a  distracted  state  ^     Accompanied 
by  a  long  train  of  abbots  and  monks,  she  set  out  for 
Crermany,  and   presented   herself  before  her  son  at 
Worms  on  the  feast  of  St.   James,    1072.      Under 
her  auspices,  Rudolf  appeared  before  his  sovereign,  and, 
defending  himself  against  the  charge  which  had  been 
brought  against  him,  was  admitted  by  Henry  to  an 
apparent  reconciliation.     He  knew  however  that  ran* 
cour  against  him  yet  lingered  in  the  monarch's  mind, 
and  therefore,  absenting  himself  from  the  court,  he 
retired    to    his    possessions ' ;    a  circumstance  which 
Henry  subsequently  distorted  into  a  fresh  ground  of 
suspicion  against  him. 

^  Lamb.  ScLafnab.  '  Id. 
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Deferential  as,  for  a  time,  had  been  Henry's  manner 
to  him,  the  archbishop  of  Cologne  soon  found  how 
unreal  were  the  young  sovereign's  professions  of  attach- 
ment and  reformation.  He  was  disgusted,  too,  with 
the  daily  scenes  which  he  witnessed  in  the  palace,  and 
which  it  was  beyond  his  power  to  control.  And, 
therefore,  at  the  feast  of  Christmas,  1072,  alleging  age 
and  infirmities  as  his  excuse,  he  solicited  permission  to 
resign  the  weighty  charge  which  had  been  imposed 
upon  him  \  Henry,  delighted  to  be  freed  from  one 
whom  he  regarded  as  a  severe  pedagogue,  readily 
acceded  to  the  request ;  and  immediately  returned  to 
the  unbridled  gratification  of  those  violent  passions  and 
Ucentious  appetites,  which  he  had,  during  the  short 
period  of  Hanno's  administration,  hardly  and  imper- 
fectly restrained.  To  make  permanent  his  temporary 
ascendency  in  Saxony,  he  commanded  the  erection  of 
castles  or  forts  on  bills  and  other  important  positions 
throughout  the  province,  and  filled  them  with  followers 
whom  he  could  trust;  and  as  he  had  no  power  of 
permanently  furnishing  these  garrisons  with  the  means 
of  subsistence,  he  authorized  them,  as  though  they  had 
been  in  an  enemy's  country,  to  supply  their  wants  by 
seizures  of  the  property  of  the  neighbouring  inhabit- 
ants'.  The  discontent  excited  in  Saxony  by  this 
outrageous  proceeding  may  be  imagined:  and  when, 
in  addition  to  this,  we  find  that  he  continued  to  em- 
bitter agsdnst  himself  the  gallant  people  of  Thuringia, 
by  asserting  and  enforcing  the  rapacious  Siegfried's 
demand  of  their  tithes ; — that  by  fresh  demonstrations 
of  suspicion,  he  drove  Rudolf  to  the  point  of  throwing 
off  his  allegiance,  and  resisting  his  sovereign  with  the 

^  Lamb.  Schaii)ab.  '  Id. — Annalista  Saxo. 
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sword ' ;  and  that  Berthold  of  Carinthia  was  also,  on 
suspicion  unconfirmed  by  any  proof  declared  by  him, 
deprived  of  his  duchy  ^ ;  we  learn  to  understand  bow 
completely,  in  a  few  years,  this  rash  and  misguided 
youth  had  sapped  the  foundations  of  that  authority, 
which  the  talents  of  Conrad  the  Salic  had  established, 
and  the  prudence  of  Henry  III.  had  consolidated  in 
his  house. 

^  Lamb.  Schafhab.  '  Id. 
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In  his  dealings  with  the  Church  of  Germany,  the  mis- 
guided Henry  did  not  display  more  principle,  or  more 
prudence,  than  in  the  management  of  his  secular  affairs. 
The  manners  of  those  churchmen  with  whom,  on  his 
ahduction  from  his  mother,  he  had  been  brought  into 
contact,  was  not  such  as  to  inspire  him  with  any 
reverential  feeling  for  the  commission  which  they  bore : 
and  the  general  character  of  the  priestly  and  monastic 
orders  throughout  his  dominions  could  not  fail  to  con- 
firm in  his  mind  the  lowest  and  most  degrading  notions 
of  the  clerical  body  in  general.  With  regard  to  the 
monks,  who,  though  not  in  fact  clerical,  were  con- 
stantly classed  by  public  opinion  with  the  authorized 
ministers  of  religion,  Lambert  of  Aschaifenburg,  himself 
a  monk,  admits  that  the  monastic  character  through- 
out Germany  had  fallen  into  ignominy  ^     Unworthy 

^  Nam  quonindam  pseudomonachorum  privata  ignominia  nomen 
monachorum  vehementer  infamaverat. — Lamb.  Schafnab. 
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brethren  of  the  conTentual  orders  incessantly  beset 
the  ears  of  princes  and  magnates,  who  possessed  the 
right  of  presentation  to  abbeys  and  benefices,  and 
endeavoured  to  obtain  these  prizes  from  them,  by  means 
the  most  disgraceful.  In  their  rivalry  with  each  other 
they  proffered,  according  to  Lambert,  mountains  of  gold ; 
secular  competitors  were  excluded  by  the  vastness  of 
their  offers,  nor  did  the  vendor  dare  to  ask  so  much  as  the 
purchaser  was  prepared  to  pay.  The  world  wondered, 
continues  the  same  historian,  from  what  springs  these 
jivers  of  money  could  flow ;  and  understood  not  how 
the  riches  of  Croesus  and  of  Tantalus  could  have  been 
amassed  by  private  men ;  by  those  more  especially  who 
had  taken  upon  themselves  the  scandal  of  the  cross, 
and  the  profession  of  poverty, — ^and  who  disclaimed  a 
right  of  property  in  aught  beside  their  daily  sustenance 
and  clothing  ^  And  though  Lambert,  it  is  probable^ 
asserts  no  more  than  the  truth,  when  he  declares  that 
these  unprincipled  monks  bore  but  a  small  proportion 
to  those  of  more  exemplary  manners,  yet  he  is  forced 
to  admit  that,  as  far  as  public  opinion  was  concerned, 
this  leaven  had  so  leavened  the  whole  mass,  that,  when 
any  prince  or  noble  attempted  to  found  a  school  of  holy 
living  and  divine  exercises,  he  usually  sent  for  monks 
from  beyond  the  Alps  to  form  and  regulate  it ;  those  of 
Germany  being  put  aside  as  unworthy. 

The  rapacity  of  the  great  prelates  of  the  empire  has 
been  already  commented  upon.  Hanno,  strict  as  he 
was  in  some  respects,  and  considered,  amid  the  genend 
laxity  of  the  time,  as  a  reformer,  had  not  shown  less 
eagerness  than  his  brethren  in  appropriating  to  himself 
such  possessions  as  he  could  persuade  the  young  king 

'  Lamb.  Schafnab. 
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to  grant,  or  could  extort  from  the  minor  and  less 
powerful  abbeys;  though  it  should  be  said  in  his  de- 
fence, that  it  was  rather  bis  church,  than  himself,  which 
he  desired  to  enrich,  and  that  he  disposed  of  much  of 
the  wealth,  which  he  thus  acquired,  in  the  foundation 
or  augmentation  of  religious  institutions.  In  1063,  he 
had  procured  from  the  crown,  the  annexation,  to  his 
diocese,  of  the  monastery  of  Malmedy,  a  foundation 
which  he,  by  this  arbitrary  proceeding,  severed  from  its 
legitimate  dependence  on  the  larger  abbey,  founded  by 
St.  Remaclus,  at  Stable  \  This  infringement  of  ancient 
rights  was,  however,  earnestly  resisted  by  the  abbot  of 
the  latter  place;  who,  during  eight  years,  in  ^pite  of 
menaces  and  ill-treatment,  maintained  his  claim  to  the 
undisturbed  enjoyment  of  his  right ;  and,  by  his  manage- 
ment, the  affair  was  at  length  concluded  by  a  most  sin- 
gular, and  to  Hanno  most  disgraceful,  scene.  The  king, 
when  applied  to,  had  been  afraid  to  move  in  the  matter 
against  one  of  Hanno's  authority.  The  pope  had  given 
a  decision  in  the  abbot's  favour ;  but  even  his  command 
had  failed  to  reduce  the  archbishop  to  relinquish 
the  coveted  possession :  the  authority  of  the  canonized 
founder  was  appealed  to  in  vain,  and  Hanno  declared 
to  the  abbot,  who  knelt  before  him,  that  he  would  not 
resign  Malmedy,  even  though  the  holy  Remaclus  should 
himself  rise  from  the  tomb  to  demand  it. 

The  last  words  inspired  the  abbot  with  a  sudden 
thought^  which  he  availed  himself  of  the  first  favourable 
opportunity  to  put  in  execution.  This  was  presented 
by  the  king's  visit,  in  the  spring  of  1071,  to  the  neigh* 

'  Lamb.  Schafnab.  ad  ann.  1063  et  1071. — ^Diploma  Henrici 
IV.  (Y.)  Imperatoris  in  vet.  monument.  Stabulens.  Monaster. 
Marten,  et  Durand.  Coll.  Ampliss.  t.  ii.  p.  82. 
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bouring  city  of  Liege  ^    As  Henry  sat  at  a  solemn 
banquet,  with  the  archbishop  at  his  side,  the  doors 
were  suddenly  thrown  open,  and  the  abbot  and  monks 
of  Stable  entered  in  procession,  bearing  with  them  the 
coffin  which  contained  the  relics  of  the   canonized 
founder  of  Malmedy,  which  they  deposited  before  the 
astonished  king  upon  the  regal  table.      '^  Behold  T 
they  said,  **  Bemaclus  comes  from  the  grave  to  demand 
his  own !     If  thou  carest  not  for  the  children,  re- 
verence the  founder  and  the  father,  who  now  lives 
^  and  reigns  with  Christ,  and  daily  lays  the  wrongs 
**  which  he  suffers  in  us  before  the  throne  above^**    The 
confusion  which  ensued  may  be  imagined ;  Henry  vras 
abashed  and  irresolute ;  his  queen  burst  into  tears ;  hot 
the  enraged  archbishop  called  on  the  king  to  counte- 
nance no  longer  by  his  presence  this  mad  proceeding; 
and  the  monarch  and  his  suite  retired  in  haste.    The 
populace,  aware  of  the  arrival  of  the  venerated  relics, 
now  thronged  the  deserted  banquet-room ;  the  sick  and 
the  infirm  pushed  eagerly  forward  to  touch  the  sacied 
depository  which  contained  them,  and  deemed,  a?  they 
did  so,  that  they  felt  their  health  and  strength  return. 
The  whole  town  was  in  a  rapture  of  enthusiasm,  and 
the  name  of  St.  Bemaclus  resounded,  amid  shouts  of 
transport,  to  the  skies.     Informed  of  these  proceedings, 
the  king  sent  to  command  the  removal  of  the  body 
from  the  banqueting-hall  to  the  neighbouring  church. 
The  monks,  however,  declined  to  obey  the  command ; 
and  those  who  by  the  royal  order  attempted  to  enforce 
it^ — ^awed  by  the  general  clamour,  or  participating  in  the 
general  feeling,— declared  themselves  unable  to  remove 
the  coffin  from  its  place.     The  next  day  its  bearers 

'  Lamb.  Schafnab.  '  Id. 
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anthorized  its  removal ;  but  in  the  church,  as  in  the  hall, 
it  was  surrounded  by  enthusiastic  votaries :  the  rumour 
of  one  miracle  rapidly  succeeded  that  of  another^ ;  the 
city  continued  in  a  state  of  high  and  feverish  excite- 
ment; and,  as  the  archbishop,  unmoved  by  all  these 
things,  expressed  his  firm  determination  to  retain  the 
property,  and  chastise  the  audacious  monks  who  resist- 
ed his  claim,  the  king  at  length  declared  to  him,  that 
if  he  did  not  resign  Malmedy,  he  should  himself  be 
compelled  to  wrest  it  from  him.  Hanno  then,  though 
ungraciously,  yielded ;  the  monastery  in  dispute  was  re- 
stored to  its  original  possessor;  the  victorious  monks 
bore  back  the  relics  of  their  founder,  amidst  songs  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving,  and  the  acclamations  of  a 
venerating  people ;  and  the  transaction  has  ever  since 
held  a  prominent  place  in  legendary  lore,  under  the 
name  of  the  Triumph  of  St.  Remaclus'. 

Amid  scenes  indicative  of  such  general  rapacity  and 
corruption,  it  was  but  too  natural  that  the  young  king 
should  be  led  to  join  in  that  traffic  in  holy  things  which 
seemed  to  him  universal.  He  submitted  to  enter  into 
a  negociation  with  Rupert,  abbot  of  Bamberg ;  a  man, 
who  from  his  sordid  habits  and  incessant  labour  in  the 
accumulation  of  money,  had  obtained  the  surname  of 

'  Tanta  circum  sanctum  corpus  coruscabat  miraculorum  multi- 
tado,  ut  coiporali  qaodammodo  proclamatione  videretur  beatus 
Remaclus  jus  suum  expostulare.  Lamb.— Tanta  confestim  sub- 
secuta  est  gratia,  ut  manus  ac  pedes  contracti  solverentur,  orbatse 
nniliem  oculi  ^>erirentur,  elecelluti  cujusdam  pedes  distorti  reloca- 
lentur  ...  Fit  enarrabilis  populi  commotio,  cantat  ecdesia,  contre- 
miscit  aula,  rex  accurrit  anhelus,  bona  qusB  abstulerat  sanctissimo 
corpori,  utrisque  repreesentat  manibus. — Epistola  D.  Episcopi  ad  J. 
Episcopum  ap.  Martene,  Coll.  Ampliss.  t.  i.  p.  4S9. 

'  I^amb.  Schafnab. 
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Nuinmularius\  of  which  the  object  was  the  expulsion 
of  the  virtuous  abbot  Widerad,  from  the  monastery  of 
Fulda,  with  a  view  to  Rupert's  appointment  to  that 
station  in  his  place.  The  firm  resistance,  however,  of 
some  of  the  parties  concerned,  who  withstood  the  king  to 
his  face,  rendered  the  execution  of  this  project  imprac- 
ticable. But  when  Meinwerd,  the  abbot  of  Beichenau', 
was  induced,  partly  through  the  royal  importunity,  to 
withdraw  from  the  cares  of  his  station,  the  king  at 
once  nominated  the  unworthy  Rupert  his  successor, 
receiving  from  him  a  considerable  sum  as  the  price  of 
the  appointment  And  from  this  inauspicious  beginning, 
according  to  Lambert,  it  came  to  pass  that  abbeys,  as 
they  became  vacant,  were  publicly  put  up  to  sale  in  the 
palace  \  the  monarch,  instead  of  setting  himself,  as  his 
father  had  done,  in  open  opposition  to  the  disgraceful 
traflSc,  by  which  the  western  Church  in  general,  and 
that  of  Germany  in  particular,  had  been  so  long  and  so 
universally  corrupted,  sanctioning  and  systematizing  it 
by  his  example  *. 

Bad,  however,  as  the  times  of  Henry  IV.  were,  they 
differed  in  one  material  respect  from  those  in  which 
emperors  had  sold  bishoprics,  bishops  subordinate 
stations  in  the  Church,  and  laymen  the  benefices  to 
which  they  possessed  the  prescriptive  right  of  appoint- 

^  Lamb.  Schafnab. — vulgo,  "  der  PfeDning-Sammler.'*  Monas- 
ter. German.  Chronolog.  a  Gaspar.  Bnisch. 

'  or  Augia  Dives,  near  Constance.  Yid.  Brusch.  Chronolog.  at 
supra. 

'  Froprio  hujus  invento,  novo  atqne  infausto  hajus  aucupio,  baec 
in  ecclesiam  introducta  est  consuetudo,  ut  abbatiae  public^  venaies 
prostituantur  in  palatio. — Lamb.  Schafnab. 

*  Id. 
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ment,  withoat  fear  of  opposition  or  dread  of  shame  ^ 
When  St.  Romnald,  who  died  in  1027,  had  spoken,  to 
religious  persons,  of  simony  as  a  sin ;  so  deadened  had 
they  become,  through  custom,  to  the  atrocity  of  the 
practice,  that  he  seemed  to  them  to  speak  a  strange 
thing,  to  inculcate  overstrained  and  fanciful  notions  ^ 
But  the  principle,  to  which  Romuald  thus  bore  an  ap- 
parently solitary  testimony,  had  since  his  death  been 
widely,  though  slowly,  diffusing  itself.  The  aspirations 
had  now  become  audible,  of  those  who— oppressed  by  the 
gloom  which  had  settled  over  the  Church  during  the 
long  lapse  of  the  tenth  century, — ^were  wont  to  sigh  for 
the  dawning  of  a  brighter  day.  Against  simony  had  been 
directed,  as  we  have  seen,  the  first  steps  of  the  advan- 
cing reformation'.  And  the  decrees  of  Clement's  council 
of  1047  at  Rome,  and  of  Henry's  of  the  same  year  in 
Germany  ^  were  the  t3rpes  and  forerunners  of  a  series 
of  similar  enactments  by  which  that  guilty  practice 

'      Theatonici  reges  pervenum  dogma  sequentes 
Templa  dabant  summi  Domini  ssepissime  niimmis 
Prsraolibus  cunctis,  sed  et  omnis  episcopus  urbis 
Plebes  vendebat,  quas  sub  se  quisque  regebat : 
Exemplo  quorum,  manibus  necnon  laicorum 
Ecclesias  Christ!  vendebantar  maledictis 
Presbyteris,  cleris,  quod  erat  confusio  plebis. 

Donizo  in  vita  Matild.  i.  c.  xv. 

*  Xovam  rem  • .  •  Per  totam  namque  illam  monarchiam,  usque  ad 
Romualdi  tempora,  vuIgatS  consuetudine,  vix  quisquam  noverat 
nmoniaeam  bseresim  esse  peccatum. — Damiani  Vita  S.  Romualdi, 
c.  zxxv. 

*  The  definition  of  that  crime  was,  in  the  language  of  its  impugners, 
so  fax  extended  as  to  include  the  obtaining  benefices  by  undue 
obsequiousness  or  adulation,  as  well  as  by  positive  purchase.  "  Ut  tria 
dicantur  esse  munerum  genera,  scilicet  munus  a  manu,  munus  ab 
obseqnio,  munus  a  lingua." — ^Damiani  Opusc.  xxii.  c.  1. 

*  Vid.  supra,  pp.  121,  122.  131,  132. 
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was  branded  and  forbidden.  These  enactments  were, 
it  is  true,  in  point  of  general  operation,  comparatiyelj 
powerless.  The  eyil  had  too  deeply  rooted  itself,  too 
extensively  entwined  itself  with  the  habits  of  society, 
to  be  easily,  or  suddenly,  eradicated.  The  effects  of 
Henry  III.'s  example  ceased,  in  great  measure,  upon 
his  death.  And  when  his  successor,  misled  by  the 
thoughtlessness  of  his  character,  and  by  the  unhappy 
circumstances  of  his  education,  reverted  to  the  bad 
precedents  of  earlier  times,  and  sanctioned  the  unholy 
barter  in  question  by  his  habitual  practice,  the  evil 
seemed  to  revive  in  all  its  former  strength,  and  became, 
to  common  observers,  as  firmly  rooted  as  ever. 

But  this  was  not  in  truth  the  case. — ^That  the  prac- 
tice should  have  been  publicly  condemned,  was  in  itself 
a  great  point  gained ;  little  as  might  be,  for  a  time,  the 
direct  result  of  the  condemnation.  In  defiance  of  that 
stigma,  the  practice  might  continue ;  but  it  could  no 
longer  receive,  as  it  had  previously  done,  the  unques- 
tioned sanction  of  society ;  it  could  no  longer  be  classed 
among  transactions  of  a  legitimate  and  ordinary  kind, 
in  the  received  code  of  morality ;  nor  could  he  who 
denounced  it  be  charged,  as  Romuald  had  been,  with 
setting  forth  strange  notions,  or  with  entertaining  over- 
strained and  fanciful  ideas  of  Christian  duty. 

The  young  king  therefore,  in  following  the  unhappy 
course  into  which  circumstances  led  him,  was  not 
acting, — ^as  he  probably  seemed  to  himself  to  be, — ^in 
compliance  with  the  universal  habits  of  his  time.  His 
conduct  accorded  with  the  opinions  and  feelings  of 
great  numbers,  but  could  not  accurately  be  said  to 
have  public  opinion  on  its  side.  In  its  adoption,  he 
was  arraying  himself  in  opposition  to  a  great  and 
recognized  principle,   a  principle  which  had  now  its 
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zealous  and  active  adherents  scattered  over  the  whole 
face  of  his  empire,  and  which,  in  addition  to  all  this, 
had  that  moral  strength  which  ever  attends  the  right. 
And  this  circumstance,— closed  as  their  eyes,  in  great 
measure,  were  to  the  real  nature  of  their  position, — 
may  perhaps  account  for  the  wanton  shamelessness,  the 
utter  contempt  of  decency,  with  which  the  traffic  in 
holy  things  was  at  length  carried  on  by  Henry  IV.  and 
his  followers :  appearances  symptomatic  of  a  conscious- 
ness that  such  a  traffic  was  a  scandal  and  a  reproach, 
which,  carried  on  as  it  might  be,  would  still  be  de- 
nounced as  an  offence  by  the  strict  and  the  pure; 
and  of  a  consequent  desire  to  support  themselves,  and 
to  encourage  each  other,  by  braving  and  defying  that 
public  opinion,  which  it  had  become  impossible  to 
conciliate. 

And  such  a  line  of  conduct  as  this  the  monarch 
could  not  adopt,  without  becoming,  in  some  degree,  the 
avowed  supporter  of  other  practices,  indulged  in  by  the 
simoniacal  clergy,  but  reprobated  by  their  opponents ; 
without  giving  his  countenance  to  thegross  and  licentious 
habits  of  the  worldly  and  the  impure,  as  well  as  to  the 
proiane  cupidity  of  the  money  changers  in  the  temple. 
The  ascetic  strictness  of  the  new  reformers  was  as 
much  dreaded  by  the  one  of  these  classes,  as  was  their 
hostility  to  simony  by  the  other.  And  both  alike 
sought,  in  the  monarch's  court,  a  support  against  the 
reprobation,  and  a  shelter  from  the  persecution,  of  these 
unwelcome  innovators. 

Had,  therefore,  the  misguided  prince  been  ordained 
to  triumph,  in  the  great  struggle  which  was  now  ap- 
proaching ;  had  he,  while  contending  thus  directly  in 
the  cause  of  evil,  been  destined  to  subdue,  as  he  subse- 
quently att^npted,  the  opposition  of  the  Church  to  his 

u  2 
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imperial  will ;  firmly  to  establish  himself  as  her  feudal 
master ;  and  to  make  of  her  recognised  head,-— of  the 
sole  existing  representative  of  independent  episcopal 
authority, — ^his  subservient  creature ;  the  consequences 
to  Religion  must  have  been  such  as  it  is  fearful  to  con* 
template.  Far  worse  than  subjection  to  a  barbarous  and 
pagan  tyrant,  who  could  but  have  persecuted  her,  would 
have  been  the  Church's  thraldom  to  a  professedly  Chris- 
tian monarch,  who  was  pledged  systematically  to  corrupt 
her ;  whose  cause  was  identified  with  that  of  simony, — 
of  impurity, — of  opposition  to  all  internal  ecclesiastical 
reform ;  and  whose  power,  in  the  growing  vigour  of  the 
feudal  system,  possessed  a  principle  of  consolidation 
and  permanence,  unknown  to  the  tyrannies  which  in 
former  ages  had  afflicted  her.  But  the  permission  of  a 
triumph  so  baleful  did  not  accord  with  the  high  conn- 
sels  of  Heaven. 

The  contest  between  Alexander  and  Cadalous, — a 
contest  which  may  be  described  as  imaging  forth,  and 
in  a  manner  anticipating,  the  greater  conflict  which  was 
to  follow, — ^had,  among  its  other  great,  and,  at  the  time, 
imperfectly  appreciated  results,  given  much  strength  to 
the  cause  of  ecclesiastical  reform  throughout  the  West, 
by  directing  the  minds  of  men  to  the  consideration  of 
the  great  principles,  which  the  reformers  asserted,  as  to 
that  of  practical  questions,  intimately  connected  with  the 
events  then  in  progress  around  them.  Many  who,  from 
indolence  or  other  causes,  would  have  turned  away,  with 
apathy  or  distaste,  from  the  contemplation  of  points  of 
a  confessedly  speculative  nature,  were  led  to  investigate 
with  curiosity,  and  even  with  eagerness,  principles,  on 
which  depended  the  issue  of  a  general  struggle,  and  the 
rights  of  contending  pontiffs  to  the  papal  chair.  And 
when  the  assertor  of  forgotten  truths  or  principles  has 
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once  induced  mankind  to  recognize  them  as  important, 
and  as  deserving  of  consideration,  his  principal  diflScultj 
is  surmounted. 

Many,  too,  who  had  already  given  a  tacit  assent  and 
approval  to  the  principles  of  reform  now  canvassed, 
were  likely  to  be  converted,  by  the  same  contest,  into 
their  active  and  determined  assertors.  A  man  not 
accustomed, — as  a  large  portion  of  mankind  are  not, 
— to  contemplate  his  principles  in  the  abstract,  does 
not,  for  the  most  part,  feel  himself  really  committed  to 
a  cause,  until  he  has  acted  upon  it.  It  then  assumes  a 
reality, — ^a  tangibility, — in  his  eyes,  with  which  years  of 
passive  speculation  would  never  have  invested  it.  He 
has,  in  acting,  illustrated  to  himself  that  which  he  has 
asserted  to  others.  He  has  connected  himself  with 
others  likeminded  with  him,  and  strengthened  himself 
by  discovering  the  correspondence  of  their  sentiments 
with  his  own.  His  reputation,  too,  for  consistency,  has 
now,  as  he  may  perceive,  come  to  depend  in  some 
degree  on  the  continuance  of  his  exertions ;  and  having 
become,  in  a  public  way,  the  member  of  a  species  of 
party,  he  begins  to  entertain,  though  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously, the  feeling  that  from  that  party's  success  or 
fiulure  some  portion  of  honour  or  of  shame  will,  in  the 
opinion  of  those  around  him,  redound  to  himself. 

A  fiirther  consequence  of  the  same  struggle,  was  the 
concentration  of  the  reformers  of  the  period  into  one 
body,  under  one  common  head.  During  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.,  among  those  who  saw  the  abuses  of  the 
time,  and  panted  for  their  removal,  some  looked  to  the 
papal  counsels  and  authority  for  the  conduct  of  the 
reformation,  but  others  anticipated  the  accomplishment 
of  their  wishes  from  the  principles  and  energy  of  the 
German  sovereign.      Henry  had,   in   fact,   been   the 
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liberator  of  the  holy  see  itself  from  a  preceding  tyranny. 
The  pontiffiy  whom  he  had  selected  to  fill  it,  had  borne 
testimony,  by  their  exemplary  characters,  to  the  purity 
of  his  intentions ;  and  when  they  laboured  in  the  cause 
of  reform,  he  had  been  generally  ready  to  second  and 
support  them  with  the  full  weight  of  bis  authority. 
This  disposition,  coupled  with  the  extent  and  solidity  of 
his  power,  might  well  induce  many  to  think  they  saw, 
in  his  supremacy,  the  firmest  basis  for  the  fabric  of 
reformation  which  they  wished  to  raise.     While,  there- 
fore, some  churchmen  were  striving  to  strengthen,  by 
all  practicable  means,  the  hands  of  the  prelate  in  whom 
the  Western  Church  had,  as  it  were,  concentrated  the 
whole  of  her  inherent,  self-regulating,  authority,  others, 
influenced  by  motives  as  pure,  were  labouring  in  an 
opposite  direction,  and  lending  their  aid  to  consolidate 
the   system,   which  bound  her  in  unqualified  subjec- 
tion to  a  secular  master.     But  the  turn    taken    by 
events  on  Henry's  death  did   much   to   change   the 
views  of  this  latter  class  of  reformers,  and  to  open 
their    eyes  to  the  error  which  they  had  committed 
in  grounding  their    confidence    rather  on    the  per- 
sonal character  of  an  individual  than  on  the  endur- 
ing agency  of  a  principle.    The  moment  which  closed 
the  well-intentioned  monarch's  eyes,  put  a  stop  to  the 
progress  of  ecclesiastical  reform  under  the  auspices  of 
the  throne.   And  the  great  contest,  by  which  that  event 
was  so  speedily  followed,  showed  that  the  almost  des- 
potic power  over  the  Church,  which  he  had  acquired  for 
his  fiimily,  might  be  used  in  opposition  to,  as  well  as  in 
advancement  of,  her  holiness  and  purity.     The  cause  of 
Cadalous,  as  we  have  seen,  was  that  of  the  lax  prelates 
of  northern  Italy,  and  of  all  those,  wherever  situated, 
to  whom  the  progress  of  ecclesiastical  reform  was  a 
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subject  of  aversion  or  dread.  The  great  body  of  these, 
the  imperial  court  arrayed  around  itself,  as  the  sup-> 
porters  of  its  quarrel ;  nor  could  it  do  this,  without 
driving,  as  though  by  a  natural  repulsion,  the  assertors 
of  opposite  principles  from  its  side.  From  this  time, 
therefore,  no  great  discordancy  of  opinion  could  separate 
from  each  other  the  sincere  reformers  of  the  West. 
All  who  wished  to  extirpate  the  vice  of  simony  from 
the  sacred  precincts  of  the  Church ;  all  who  desired  to 
substitute,  for  the  licentiousness  by  which  the  clerical 
body  was  so  generally  disgraced,  an  ascetic  purity; 
found  themselves  thencefors^ard  compelled  to  look  for 
guidance  and  support  from  the  Lateran,  and  from  the 
Lateran  alone.  And  the  contest  had  no  sooner  been 
concluded,  than  Alexander,  strong  in  the  moral  support 
of  a  party  so  extended  and  so  influential,  found  himself 
able,  in  his  intercourse  with  the  great  prelates  of  the 
empire,  to  address  them  in  a  tone  of  authority,  to  which 
his  predecessors  had  for  many  years  been  unaccastomed. 
The  projected  dissolution  of  Henry's  marriage  had  given 
him,  as  we  have  seen,  a  cause  for  exerting  that  autho- 
rity under  most  favourable  circumstances ;  and  the  de* 
ference  paid  on  that  occasion  to  his  envoy,  and  the 
weight  accorded  by  public  feeling  to  his  decision,  en- 
couraged him  to  proceed  in  asserting  and  illustrating 
the  prerogatives  of  his  station.  In  the  year  following 
that  of  Damiani's  embassage  to  Germany,  he  ventured 
to  summon  to  Rome,  Hanno  himself  and  Siegfried,  who 
had  both  been  accused  before  him  of  simoniacal,  or 
irregular,  conduct  ;^  nor  did  either  of  these  metropo- 
litans venture  to  disregard  the  summons;  the  arch- 
bishop of  Cologne  thus  presenting  himself,  as  a  sus- 

'  Lamb. 
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pected  criminal,  before  him,  upon  whose  title  he  had 
so  lately  sat  himself  in  judgment,  at  Mantua.  The 
uncanonical  proceedings  of  both  the  archbishops  w&e 
too  notorious  to  admit  of  denial.  Hanno,  in  aiming 
at  what  appeared  to  him  idrtuous  ends,  had  too  often 
forgotten  to  restrict  himself  to  lawful  means  of  attaining 
them ;  and  Siegfried,  weak  in  principle,  and  unsteady 
in  character,  was  not  a  man  to  form,  or  to  adopt  for 
himself,  a  standard  of  morality  different  from  that  which 
was  generally  recognized  by  society  around  him.  It 
was  not,  however,  either  the  wish  or  the  policy  of 
Alexander  to  treat  with  severity  the  exalted  criminals, 
who,  by  their  appearance,  when  summoned,  had  paid 
a  most  acceptable  homage  to  the  apostolic  see.  Having, 
therefore,  sharply  censured  them  for  the  past,  and  de- 
manded from  them  an  oath  to  abstain  from  all  si- 
moniacal  practice  for  the  future,  he  treated  them  with 
many  signs  of  favour,  and  at  length  honourably  dis- 
missed them\ 

Siegfried,  roused  to  a  momentary  impulse  of  good 
feeling,  by  the  manner  in  which  Alexander  brought 
the  memory  of  his  past  transgressions  before  him,  and 
taught  to  view  those  transgressions  in  a  new  light,  by 
his  intercourse  with  those  by  whom  they  were  gene- 
rally reprobated,  gave  utterance  to  the  wish,  that  he 
might  resign  the  dignified  station  which  he  held,  and 
retire  to  a  life  of  penitence  and  seclusion  ^    The  pope, 

^  According  to  Lambert,  the  bishop  of  Bamberg,  who  accom- 
panied the  metropolitans  under  the  same  charges  with  themselves, 
found  means,  by  costly  presents,  not  only  to  appease  the  anger  of  his 
judge,  but  to  obtain  the  pallium  and  other  honours  of  an  archbishop 
from  the  holy  see.  But  the  story,  in  its  details  at  least,  scarcely 
consists  with  the  general  account  of  the  transaction,  or  with  the 
usual  conduct  of  Alexander  or  his  advisers. 

'  Lamb.  Schafnab. 
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however,  and  all  others  who  were  present,  strenuously 
opposed  the  execution  of  the  project;  and  Siegfried 
returned  to  Grermany,  and  to  the  duties  of  his  station^ 
In  that  country,  the  impressions  which  he  had  received 
at  Rome  soon  became  less  vivid  on  his  mind.  Return- 
ing to  the  associations  and  connections,  he  resumed 
also  the  habits,  of  his  former  years ;  and  though,  amid 
this  relapse,  the  idea  which  he  had  expressed  at 
Rome  sometimes  recurred  to  his  mind,  and  induced 
him,  in  1072,  suddenly  to  fly  from  the  city  which  he 
governed,  and  to  take  refuge  by  stealth  within  the 
walls  of  Cluni,  yet  he  was  soon  prevailed  upon  by  the 
entreaty  of  his  flock  to  return  to  the  world*.  Nor 
does  it  appear  that  these  transient  emotions  of  peni- 
tence or  shame  produced  any  marked  effect,  either  upon 
his  personal  habits,  or  upon  the  course  of  his  public 
poUcy.  He  still  pursued,  with  unabated  eagerness,  the 
enforcement  of  his  demands  upon  Thuringia;  though 
in  this,  as  in  all  other  proceedings,  he  now  felt  the  ex- 
pediency, or  rather  the  necessity,  of  acting  in  apparent 
concert  with  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  showing  all  possi- 
ble public  deference  to  his  apostolical  authority. 

The  letter  addressed  by  him,  in  consequence  of  this 
dispute,  to  Alexander,  in  1073,  is  curious,  both  as 
showing  the  state  of  frill  developement  at  which  the 
theory  of  papal  supremacy  had  now  arrived,  and  as 
illustrating  the  true  nature  of  the  causes  by  which  the 
reception  of  that  theory  throughout  Europe  had  been 
most  effectually  advanced.  Feeling  that  his  antagonists 
would  more  readily  defer  to  the  authority  of  the 
apostolic   see  than   to  his  own,    Siegfried  addresses 

*  Lamb.  Schafnab. 

*  Id. — Marian.  Scot. — Udalric.  Babenbeig.  Codex,  N.  cxxxiv. 
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Alexander  as  one  in  whose  gift,  as  in  that  of  St.  Peter, 
were  the  crowns  both  of  Germany  and  of  the  empire. 
He  beseeches  the  Pontiff  to  assist  him  with  the  sword 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and,  if  possible,  to  send  legates  from 
Rome,  to  a  synod  then  about  to  be  holden,  that  they 
might  preside  over  it,  and  close  the  business  in  a  canonical 
way ;  or,  if  that  might  not  be,  that  he  would  by  an 
official  act  give  the  synod  his  sanction,  and  pronounce 
against  the  rebellious  Thuringians  the  censures  of  the 
Church  K 

It  would  be  tedious  here  to  recapitulate  all  the  other 
instances,  which  might  be  cited,  of  papal  interference 
with  the  German  Church,  between  the  years  1069,  and 
that  in  which  Alexander  IL  died,  1073.  The  reader 
may  well  suppose,  that  the  authority  which  the  mighty 
metropolitans  of  Cologne  and  Mentz  were  afraid  to 
disobey,  would  not  often  be  slighted  by  prelates  or 
churchmen  of  minor  dignity  and  influence.  While, 
therefore,  the  king,  in  his  reckless  career,  was  offending 
his  nobles,  alienating  his  friends,  and  disgusting  the 
great  mass  of  his  subjects,  that  pontifical  authority,  upon 
which  he  looked  with  contempt,  was  acquiring  fresh 
strength  and  consolidation  with  every  year ;  and  creat- 
ing, indeed,  for  itself  such  elements  of  vigour  as,  till 
the  yet  future  moment  of  crisis  came,  neither  its  sup* 
porters  nor  its  antagonists  could  adequately  appreciate. 
In  the  year  following  that  of  the  visit  of  the  German 
metropolitans  to  Rome,  two  archbishops  from  anotber, 
and  a  more  distant,  land,  did  homage  by  their  presence 
and  obeisance  to  the  apostolic  see  *.  The  celebrated 
Lanfranc,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  his  day 
for  talent  and  literary  attainments,  had  been  placed  by 

*  Udalric.  Babenberg.  Codex,  N.  cxxiv. 

'  Will.  Malmetb. — Roger  de  Hoveden  JAnnal.  pt.  prior. 
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William  the  Conqueror  on  the  archiepiscopal  throne  of 
Canterbury  ^ ;  and  according  to  usage  applied  to  Rome 
for  that  confinnation  of  his  appointment  which  the 
pontiffs  were  wont  to  confer  by  the  gift  of  the  pallium  ^ 
or  vest  of  archiepiscopal  dignity.  In  old  times  the 
archbishops  elect  had  solicited  this  favour  in  person  of 
the  apostolic  see,  and  though  the  practice  of  late— except 
in  special  cases,  like  that  of  Aldred, — had  been  discon- 
tinued, Hildebrand  saw  too  well  its  importance  to  the 
papal  interests,  not  to  resolve  upon  attempting  its  resto- 
ration. He  therefore  undertook  the  charge  of  replying 
to  Lanfranc's  request,  and,  in  a  letter  to  that  prelate, 
expressed,  in  the  strongest  terms,  his  regret  that  it  could 
not  be  complied  with.  Could  any  case,  he  said,  have 
authorized  a  departure  from  the  proper  practice,  Lan-^ 
franc,  deserving  as  he  was  of  the  regard  of  the  papal  see, 
should  undoubtedly  have  received  the  favour  in  question, 
without  having  to  solicit  it.  But  it  was  most  essential 
that  the  old  rule  should  be  restored  and  maintained. 
The  holy  see  was  anxious  too,  on  various  points,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  English  archbishop's  counsels.     It  was 

'  Lanfranc  was  consecrated  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Aug.  29, 
1070.  Vid.  Canonic.  Lichfeldens.  indicul.  de  succession,  archiep. 
Cantuar.  Anglia  Sacra,  t.  i.  p.  108.  Vid.  Willielm.  Malmesb.  de 
Crest.  Pontif.  lib.  i. 

*  For  an  account  of  the  pallium  see  Ziegler.  de  Episcop.  c.  x. 
Clement  II.,  in  giving  it  to  an  archbishop  of  Salerno  said,  "  Quia  de 
vellere  ovis  est,  intellige  te  ovium  pastorem.  £t  quia  eo  circumcingeris, 
et  etiam  circa  humeros  portas,  cognoscas  et  undique  circumspicias  ne 
aliqiia  erret,  et  in  morsus  incidat  luporum*  Quod  si  aliquando,  quod 
absit,  contigerit,  earn  habeas  in  humeros  ad  caulam  reportare,  et 
pristinae  societati  coadunare.  Quod  vero  ante  et  retro  crux  Domini 
habetur:  illud  apostolicum  semper  docet  ante  oculos  tuae  mentis 
habere :  mihi  mundus  crucifixus  est,  et  ego  mundo."  Hard*  t.  vi. 
pt.  i.  p.  923. 
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hoped,  therefore,  that,  by  complying  with  the  directions 
which  papal  envojrs  were  commissioned  to  bear  to  him, 
he  would  adopt  a  line  of  conduct  meet  for  a  dear  son  of 
the  Church  and  a  pious  member  of  the  clerical  order  K 
This  epistle  produced  its  intended  effect;  and  in  1071 
Lanfranc,  with  Thomas,  who  had  been  promoted,  in 
1 070  *,  to  the  metropolitan  see  of  York,  presented  him- 
self in  due  form  before  the  apostolic  threshold,  where 
Alexander  received  him  with  most  distinguished  honour. 
As  Lanfranc  approached,  the  pontiff  paid  him  the  un- 
usual compliment  of  rising  from  his  seat  to  meet  him, 
declaring  at  the  same  time  that  he  did  so  in  honour, 
not  of  his  archiepiscopal  dignity,  but  of  his  character 
as  a  master  in  literature '.  *^  And  now,**  he  continued, 
^  that  I  have  paid  its  due  to  honour,  do  thou  the  same 
to  justice,  and  prostrate  thyself,  after  the  manner  of  all 
archbishops,  before  the  feet  of  the  vicar  of  St.  Peter  *." 
Lanfranc  hesitated  not  to  comply ; — and  Alexander  not 
only  bestowed  upon  him  the  pallium,  which  he  had 
come  to  seek,  but  also  presented  him,  as  a  mark  of 
his  private  friendship,  with  another  vestment  of  the 
same  kind,  in  which  he  had  been  accustomed  himself 
to  officiate  at  the  holy  £ucharist '.  And,  as  some 
question  arose  with  respect  to  the  validity  of  the  con- 
secration of  Thomas  of  York,  as  well  as  of  Remigius  of 
Lincoln,  by  whom  the  English  metropolitans  had  been 
accompanied  on  their  journey,  the  pontifl^  as  the  highest 
possible  compliment  to  the  favoured  Lanfranc,  placed 

'  Baron.  Annal.  ad  an.  1070. 

'  V^ill.  Malmesb. 

* '  Hanc  yenerationem  non  se  illius  archiepiscopatui,  sed  magisterio 
literarum  deferre.  Willielm.  Malmesb.  de  Grestis  Pontif.  lib.  i.  p.  117. 
edit.  Savil. 

*  Will.  Malmesb.  I.  c.  •  Id. 
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the  destiny  of  his  companions  in  his  hands.  From  him 
they  received  again  the  rings  and  staves  which  they  had 
surrendered;  and  then  returned  in  his  company  to 
their  native  country.  And  though  Alexander  declined 
to  decide  the  long  controverted  question  of  precedence 
between  the  sees  of  York  and  Canterbury ;  which  he 
referred  to  the  arbitration  of  the  sovereign  and  pre- 
lates of  England  ' ;  he  conferred  such  powers  on  Lan- 
franc,  as  rendered  him  the  virtual  head  of  the  English 
Church)  and  the  permanent  representative  of  the  ponti- 
fical authority  ^ 

Of  that  authority  Lanfranc  continued,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  the  firm  adherent  and  assertor.  The 
following  passages,  in  which  this  English  primate 
speaks  of  the  Roman  patriarch's  power,  may  well  be 
alluded  to,  in  connexion  with  the  letter,  just  cited,  of 
the  metropoUtan  of  Germany,  as  showing  how  ready 
the  most  exalted  members  of  the  Western  hierarchy 
now  were,  to  consider  that  the  proper  prerogatives  of  the 
episcopate  were  concentred,  by  divine  appointment,  in 
the  Boman  patriarch,  as  sole  successor  of  St.  Peter : — 

"  When  our  Lord  and  Saviour,*'  says  Lanfranc,  "  said 
"  to  St.  Peter,  •  Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I 
*^  will  build  my  Church ;  and  I  will  give  unto  thee  the 
**  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,'  he  might,  had  it  so 
"  pleased  Him,  have  added,  *  the  like  power  I  grant  to 
"  thy  successors.'      But  the  omission  of  such  words  in 

no  wise  diminishes  the  dignity  of  the  successors  of 

that  apostle.  Do  you  gainsay  this  ?  Do  you  advance 
**  any  thing  in  opposition  to  it  ?    It  is  impressed  on  the 

*  By  whom  it  was  subsequently  decided  in  a  council  at  Windsor, 
Yid.  Will.  Malmesb.  de  Qestis  Regum,  lib.  iii. 

*  Vid.  Alex.  II.  ep.  x.  ap.  Harduin. — ^Will.  Malmesb.  de  Gestis 
Regum,  lib.  iii. 
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**  consciences  of  all  Christians  that,  no  less  than  if  the 
**  acts  were  those  of  St.  Peter  himself,  they  should 
**  tremble  when  his  successors  threaten,  and  reverently 
**  rejoice  when  they  show  themselves  serene  ^  And 
**  then  only  is  the  arrangement  of  any  ecclesiastical 
**  matters  ratified  and  binding,  when  the  successors  of 
**  St.  Peter  have  given  it  their  sanction.  And  what 
'^  causes  this  but  the  power  of  the  divine  grace,  diffiised, 
**  through  the  Lord  Jesus,  from  St.  Peter  among  his 
"  vicars *r 

In  France,  in  Spain,  and  in  other  countries,  Alex- 
ander endeavoured,  by  the  mission  of  legates  and  other 
means,  to  advance  his  plans  of  ecclesiastical  reform,  and 
to  maintain  his  authority ;  and,  while  the  papacy  thus 
grew  in  strength  abroad,  the  death, — ^in  December  1069, 
—of  Godfrey  of  Tuscany ',  may  be  considered  an  event 
favourable  to  the  consolidation  of  its  power  in  Italy ; 
the  sovereignty  of  an  important  province  thus  passing 
from  the  hands  of  an  uncertain  and  temporizing  sup- 
porter of  the  papal  cause, — ^whose  zeal  was  ever  sus- 
pected, and  whose  friendship  itself  was  dangerous, — 
into  those  of  firm  and  devoted  adherents  to  the  Church 
and  her  recognized  head ;  for  such  were  Beatrice  and 
her  daughter  Matilda,  to  whom  the  government  of 
Tuscany  now  mainly  reverted.  By  his  first  marriage, 
Godfrey  had  a  son,  named  like  himself ;  a  prince,  who^ 

*  Ut  nihilominus  quam  B.  Petro,  successoribus  ^as  et  minantibas 
attremant,  et  serenam  dignitatem  indulgentibas  gaudenter  appiau- 
dant. 

'  '*  Quid  illad  agit,  nisi  vis  divinse  liberalitatis  per  Dominum 
Jesoni  a  beato  Petro  in  vicarios  ejus  diffusa  ?'' — Baron.  Annal.  ad 
an.  1072.  N.  ix. 

*  Hist  Andaginens.  Monaster.  ap«  Marten,  et  Durand.  Coll. 
Ampliss.  t.  iv.  p.  941. 
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though  small  in  stature^  and  disfigured  by  the  personal 
defect  from  which  he  derived  the  surname  **  il  Gobbo  ^,^ 
possessed  in  a  high  degree  the  talents  requisite  for  civil 
and  military  command.  Godfrey  the  younger  succeeded 
bis  father  in  the  duchy  of  Lorraine ;  and,  by  virtue  of 
a  marriage  contracted,  under  his  &ther's  auspices,  with 
Matilda  ^  to  his  Tuscan  titles  also.  But  the  union  thus 
formed,  was  an  ill-assorted  and  unhappy  one.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  Grodfrey  was  ever  more  to  Matilda 
than  a  husband  in  name ;  and  it  is  certain  that,  after 
some  little  time,  differences  arose  between  the  two, 
which  estranged  them  from  each  other,  and  which 
ended  in  Godfrey's  chiefly  occupying  himself  in  Lor- 
raine, and  abandoning  to  his  wife  and  her  mother  the 
exclusive  administration  of  the  Cisalpine  territories  of 
their  house '. 

Matilda,  subsequently  known  to  her  contemporaries 
and  to  posterity  by  the  appellation  of  '*the  Great 
Countess,"  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  characters 
of  the  middle  ages.  She  adorned  her  high  station  by 
her  distinguished  talents,  and  by  the  results  of  her 
learned  education.  Amid  the  various  occupations,  con- 
nected with  the  administration  of  her  extensive  territo- 
ries, she  found  time  and  opportunity  to  become  the 
encourager,  and  in  some  degree  the  restorer,  of  ancient 
literature.  She  was  acquainted  with  the  more  recent 
languages  spoken  in  France  and  Germany,  as  well  as  in 
her  own  country.  She  was  active  and  energetic  in  the 
enforcement  of  justice,  and  the  maintenance  of  her 

'  Godefridus  Gibbosus,  etsi  corpore  exigans,  tamen  animo  eximius. 
Sigeb.  Gemblac. 

'  Hist.  Andaginens.    Monaster,   ap.  Marten,  et  Durand.   Coll. 
Ampliss.  t.  It.  p.  940.     Vid.  Baron,  ad  an.  1074.  nn.  20  et  seqq. 

'  Vid.  Hist.  Andaginensis  Monast.  p.  943. 
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authority  over  her  subjects;  nor  was  she  unequal  to 
the  task  of  eliciting  the  military  resources  of  her  terri- 
tory, and  bringing  weU-disciplined  armies  into  the  field. 
She  was  munificently  charitable  to  the  poor;  syste- 
matically kind  and  hospitable  to  the  exile  and  to  the 
stranger ;  and  the  foundress,  or  bene&ctress,  of  a  variety 
of  churches  or  conventual  institutions.  Through  all 
the  various  scenes  of  her  eventful  life,  she  never  suf- 
fered secular  affiurs  to  interfere  With  the  frequency,  or 
regularity,  of  her  exercises  of  devotion;  and,  in  the 
hours  of  darkness  and  adversity,  which  were  destined 
to  form  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  her  period  of 
earthly  probation,  she  found  her  truest  consolation  in 
the  society  of  holy  men,  and  in  the  perusal  of  the  holy 
Scriptures ;  which  she  is  said  to  have  understood  better 
than  many  bishops  of  her  time. 

Such  was  ^  the  Great  Countess  ;''  such  was  she  who, 
too  proud  or  too  humble  to  recapitulate  the  roll  of  her 
titles^  was  wont  to  subscribe  herself,  ''  Matilda,  by  the 
grace  of  God  what  I  am  \'*  Educated  as  she  had  been, 
by  her  mother's  care^  in  habits  of  devotion,  her  ardent 
spirit,  as  the  great  conflict  of  her  time  deepened  around 
her,  embraced  the  quarrel  of  the  menaced  Church  with 
a  chivabous  enthusiasm.  The  moral  dignity  of  Hilde- 
brand,  as  he  came  forward  as  the  great  champion  of  that 
quarrel,  commanded  her  admiration ;  she  conceived  for 
his  high  character  a  deep  reverential  feeling,  such  as 
none  but  characters  proportionably  exalted  could  ent^- 
tain ;  and  her  talents, .  her  energies,  her  influence,  her 
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DEI  *  "  Matilda  Dei  gratii  id  quod  sum  ;•*  The  last 

""gj  words  being   sometimes    substituted,  "quidquid 

EST  est,"  and  sometimes  "  si  quid  est." — ^Fiorentiiii, 

.^  Memorie  della  gran  Contessa  Matilda,  1.  ii.  p.  840. 
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treasureSy  were,  tbroughout  her  life,  devoted  to  the  sup- 
port of  his  power,  or  to  the  fiirtherance  of  the  principles 
which  he  maintained. 

The  year  1072  was  destined  to  close  the  labori- 
ous and  ascetic  career  of  Peter  Damiani^  Henry, 
archbishop  of  Ravenna,  a  partizan  of  the  pretender 
Cadalous,  had  died  in  a  state  of  excommunication, 
and  had  left  his  church  in  %a  state  of  lamentable  con* 
fusion.  The  mission  of  a  legate  thither  was  therefore 
deemed  expedient  by  the  conclave  of  the  Lateran ; 
and  Damiani,  though  aged  and  worn  with  austerities, 
readily  undertook  the  laborious  commission,  and  ex- 
ecuted it  with  success.  But,  on  his  return,  while 
halting  at  a  monastery  just  without  the  gates  of 
Faenea,  he  was  seized  by  a  fever,  which  rapidly  sub- 
dued his  already  exhausted  strength,  and  finally  termi- 
nated his  earthly  existence  on  the  22d  of  February^ 

Dying  at  this  epoch,  Damiani  had  lived  long  enough 
to  see  the  cause,  to  which  his  life  had  been  devoted, 
crowned  with  a  degree  of  success  which,  in  the  early 
portion  of  his  career,  he  could  scarcely  have  contem- 
plated. He  had  seen  the  great  abuses  of  his  time 
publicly  and  repeatedly  condemned,  and, — by  the  down- 
fall of  Cadalous, — in  a  manner  overthrown:  while, 
through  the  same  event,  the  papacy, — to  the  power  of 
which  he  had  ever  looked,  as  to  the  surest  guarantee 
for  a  complete  reformation, — ^had  been  established  in  a 
condition  of  strength  and  independence,  to  which  it  had 
long  been  a  stranger.  But,  had  the  life  of  this  great 
reformer  been  prolonged  but  a  few  months,  he  would 

*  fierthold.    Constant    ad    an. — Baronii   Annales. — Constantini 
Abbatia  Caietani  in  Regulam  Petri  de  Honestis  praefatio. 

*  Vita  B.  Petri  Damiani  per  Joannem  Monachum,  c.  xxii. 
VOL.    I.  X 
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have  seen  that  authority  exerted  in  a  jet  bolder  manner, 
than  it  had  ever  been  pennitted  to  him  to  witness. 
For  some  part  of  the  early  summer  of  1072  was 
spent  by  Alexander  II.  at  Lucca,  in  the  company  of 
Beatrice  and  her  daughter  Matilda.  These  princesses, 
nearly  connected  with  Henry  by  blood,  lamented  his 
course  of  life  \  on  the  grounds  at  once  of  public  prin- 
ciple and  of  personal  affection ;  and  were  anxious  for 
the  trial  of  any  experiment,  which  held  out  a  chance 
of  bringing  him  to  reflection  and  amendment.  And 
the  pontifl^  influenced  by  their  entreaties,  and  confiding, 
as  well  in  their  assured  support,  as  in  the  general 
reverence  now  paid  to  his  authority,  resolved  to  venture 
upon  speaking,  in  the  most  solemn  tone  of  warning  and 
reproof,  to  the  monarch  himself  ^  At  a  council,  there- 
fore, holden  at  Rome,  in  February,  1073,  he  pro- 
nounced the  sentence  of  excommunication,  against  snch 
of  Henry's  &voured  companions  as  were  the  most  noto- 
riously contaminated  by  the  vicious  practices  ef  the 
day  ' ;  and  charged  the  German  prelates  who  were  pre^ 
sent,  to  bear  a  letter  to  the  king,  to  the  effect, — accord- 
ing to  some  authorities, — that  he  should  forthwith  ap- 
pear before  the  throne  of  St.  Peter,  and  defend  him- 
self against  the  charges  of  simony  and  other  offences, 
which  had  been  brought  against  him^.  This  letter, 
however,  has  not  been  preserved  to  us ;  and  the  silence 


'  Tristes  inde  satis  Mathildis  erantque  Beatrix 
Quad  sub  Alexandre  Papa  stabant  venerando. 

Bonizo  de  vita  liJathild.  1. 1.  c.  IS. 
'  Fiorentini,  an.  1072. — Donizo.  '  Bonizo. 

^  Anno  et  Herm annus  ....  legatione  peracta,  revcrsi,  literas 
Alexandri  apostolici  detulenint  regem  vocantes  Romam  ad  satis- 
faciendum pro  simoniaca  haeresi.  Abbas  Ursp. — Otto  Prising. — 
Chronograph.  Saxo. 
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of  other  writers  respecting  a  document  so  extraordinary, 
seems  to  contradict  the  details,  at  least,  of  this  state- 
ment ;  though  we  can  hardlj  suppose,  that  such  a  step 
as  the  excommunication  of  his  counsellors,  would  be 
unaccompanied  by  a  direct  and  severe  message  of  re- 
buke to  the  monarch  himself,  whose  reformation  was 
avowedly  the  main  object  of  the  proceeding. 

Even  such  a  step  as  this, — unused  as  the  minds  of 
men  now  were  to  such  exertions  of  pontifical  authority, 
— could  not,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  have  been 
taken,  without  arousing,  in  Germany,  a  strong  feeling 
of  indignant  loyalty  in  the  monarch's  support,  guilty  as 
he  might  be.  But  Henry  had  now  proceeded  so  fieu*,  in 
the  work  of  alienating  from  himself  the  affections  of  all 
classes  of  his  subjects,  that  the  pontifical  rebuke  to 
himself,  and  public  excommunication  of  his  most 
familiar  friends,  was  received  with  apathy,  and  excited 
no  re-action  of  any  kind  in  his  favour ;  a  circumstance 
which, — ^if  he  gave  himself  the  time  to  reflect  upon  it, 
— could  scarce  fail  to  show  him  the  magnitude  of  the 
dangers  to  which  he  stood  exposed,  and  the  critical 
nature  of  his  situation. 

But,  whatever  may  have  been  his  thoughts  or  inten- 
tions, when  first  informed  of  these  proceedings  of  the 
pontifi^  an  event  soon  occurred,  which  relieved  him, 
for  the  moment,  from  the  necessity  of  further  consider- 
ation of  them.  Alexander  11.,  on  the  21st  of  April, 
1073,  breathed  his  last'.  His  summons,  if  such  indeed 
had  been  issued,  fell  consequently  to  the  ground ;  his 
rebukes  were  no  longer  supported  by  his  personal  in- 
fluence or  authority ;  and  Henry,  in  his  joy  at  what  he 
considered  his  deliverance  from  an  embarrassment,  soon 

'  Marian.  Scot. — Vid.  Pagi,  in  Baron,  ad  an.  1073.  §  iii. 
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forgot  whatever  resolutions  of  amendment  his  momen- 
tary difficulties  might  have  forced  upon  his  mind. 

Alexander  IT.,  thus  closing  his  career,  left  behind 
him  a  truly  honourable  name.  During  the  whole  of 
his  pontificate,  he  had  maintained  the  character  of  a 
true  churchman,  and  of  a  consistent  reformer  of  the 
evils  of  his  time.  In  conjunction  with  Hildebrand,  he 
had  steadily  and  perseveringly  laboured,  in  the  gradual 
developement  of  those  principles  of  ecclesiastical  liberty 
and  unity,  to  which  that  ardent  mind  had  devoted  it3 
extraordinary  powers.  And,  if  the  fact  of  his  habitual 
deference  to  so  highly-gifted  an  adviser,  should  diminish 
in  some  degree  our  conceptions  of  the  firmness  and  ori- 
ginality of  Alexander's  character,  we  should  not  refuse 
its  due  meed  of  praise  to  the  discernment,  which  led 
the  pontiff  to  see,  and  to  avail  himself  of,  the  talents 
and  energies  of  that  distinguished  guide. 

It  would,  at  the  same  time,  be  an  injustice  to  the 
memory  of  Alexander,  were  we  to  regard  him  bb  the 
mere  tool  or  instrument  of  Hildebrand  or  his  party. 
He  was,  rather,  the  participator  in  their  views ;  their 
associate  in  the  great  work  to  which  their  labours  were 
directed ;  nor  could  he  have  forwarded  that  work  as  he 
did,  had  he  not  possessed  a  fervent  zeal,  an  active 
mind,  and  a  determined  spirit.  He  was  pure  in  his 
habits  of  life,  courteous  and  amiable  in  his  manners, 
and  of  a  gentle  and  benevolent  disposition.  The  last 
quality  he  evinced  by  the  manner  in  which,  on  more 
occasions  than  one,  he  pleaded  the  cause  of  mercy 
toward  the  Jews*;  a  people  who  were  then  in  too 
many  parts  of  Europe  the  objects  of  systematic  perse- 
cution and   slaughter.     He   sank,  ultimately,   to   the 

'  Alex.  II.  epp.  apud  Harduin.  t.  vi.  pt.  i.  pp.  1100  et  1116. 
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grave,  beloved  by  all  around  him ;  it  was  said  of  him, 
that  he  found  the  Church  a  hand-maid,  and  left  her 
free ;  and  the  veneration  with  which  he  was  generally 
regarded  by  his  contemporaries,  is  testified  by  the 
legends  which  they  have  left  us»  of  miracles  which 
honoured  his  tomb. 
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LooKixo,  as  we  may  now  do,  upon  the  times  which  have 
been  treated  of,  with  the  light  thrown  upon  them  bj 
subsequent  events,  we  may  easily  see,  though  the  &ct 
may  perhaps  have  escaped  the  notice  of  contempo- 
rary eyes,  that  the  struggle  with  Cadalous, — ending  as 
it  had  done, — contained  in  itself  the  seeds  of  a  future 
and  more  momentous  conflict.  By  the  general  recog- 
nition of  Alexander  II.,  the  papal  party  had,  in  their 
own  eyes,  established  the  principles  for  which  they  had 
contended ;  but  the  imperial  counsellors,  in  conceding 
the  point  in  dispute,  had,  in  all  probability,  seemed  to 
themselves  to  be  making  a  merely  personal  concession 
or  compromise,  by  acquiescing  in  the  pretensions  of 
one  individual  claimant  of  the  papal  name  to  the  dero- 
gation of  those  of  another.  The  young  Henry  IV.,  and 
his  courtiers,  still  conceived  the  general  prerogatives  of 
the  crown  over  the  Church  and  her  pastors,  to  be  those 
which  Henry  III.  had  established,  or  enjoyed.    The 
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rule  of  thiogSy  in  their  eyes,  was  still  that  which  the 
last  mentioned  monarch  had  illustrated  at  Sutri ;  and 
they  were  ready,  by  consequence,  to  regard  as  offences, 
or  insults  to  the  imperial  dignity,  all  moyements  of 
the  papacy  inconsistent  with  that  arrangement.    The 
Roman  conclave,  on  the  other  hand,  appreciating,  at 
least  in  part,  the  advantage  which  it  had  obtained,  by 
its  victory  over  the  pretender  of  Parma,  and  by  other  oc- 
currences of  the  last  years,  was  now  shaping  its  course, 
and  fashioning  its  ideas,  by  rules  adapted  to  this,  its 
newly  acquired  portion  of  comparative  independence : 
so  that, — ^to  its  members, — ^the  monarch,  even  when  pro- 
ceeding in  the  accustomed  course  of  his  father,  and  of 
his  grandsire,  appeared  as  though  attempting  a  series  of 
unauthorized  innovations  and  encroachments.     Such  a 
discrepancy  of  impressions  as  this  could  of  itself  scarcely 
£edl  to  lead,  ere  long,  these  two  great  powers  of  western 
Christendom   into   hostile  collision.     And,  while  the 
wantonness  with  which  the  impetuous  Henry  asserted, 
in  the  most  arbitrary  manner,  the  imagined  prerogatives 
of  his  crown,  was  calculated  alike  to  accelerate,  and  to 
embitter,  the  struggle ;  the  last  modifications  which  the 
Church's  constitution,  in  the  hands  of  the  pontiffs,  had 
received,  tended  to  place  them  in  an  attitude  of  more 
direct  opposition  to  the  imperial  authority  than  they, 
had  previously  occupied. 

The  process  by  which  the  papacy  had  originally  at- 
tained its  monarchical  pre-eminence, — involving,  as  it 
did,  a  disregard  to  the  rights  and  honours  due  to  the  epi- 
scopate in  general, — ^naturally,  or  it  may  be  said  necessa- 
rily, led  to  the  growth,  in  the  Roman  school,  of  another 
irreverence  of  a  kindred  nature ;  to  an  enfeeblement  of 
the  high  spirit  of  Christian  loyalty  toward  the  secular 
soirereign.     And,  while  every  step  by  which,  in  com- 
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pliance  with  the  feudalizing  spirit  of  the  time,  the 
character  of  the  Redeemer's  unearthly  kingdom  was 
assimilated  to  that  of  a  temporal,  visible,  monarchy, 
tended  of  course  to  confirm  this  evil  bias,  and  to  corro- 
borate, in  the  successors  of  St.  Peter,  the  habit  of  re* 
garding  themselves  rather  as  rivals,  than  as  subjects,  of 
the  anointed  bearers  of  the  civil  sword ;  the  result  of 
Leo's  campaign  against  the  Normans  had  now  ex- 
hibited to  the  world,  in  a  public  manner,  the  realiza- 
tion of  that  papal  view  of  feudalism  and  of  the  Church, 
which  represented  the  latter  as  the  superior,  and  not 
the  vassal,  in  the  constitutional  system  of  political 
gradations. 

That  view,  strange  as  it  deservedly  appears  to  us, 
should  in  fact,  advanced  when  it  was,  be  rather  regarded 
as  the  modification  of  an  erroneous  doctrine  already  in 
vogue,  than  as  the  introduction  of  a  new  error  into  the 
popular  creed.  Nay,  as  opposed  to  the  theory  which 
was  in  fact  its  opponent  in  the  times  of  which  we  treat, 
it  may  be  regarded  as  the  expression  of  a  truth.  All 
parties,  in  those  times,  seemed  to  concur  in  the  notions, 
that  the  collective  episcopal  authority  of  the  Church 
was  primarily  lodged  in  the  single  hands  of  the  Soman 
bishop ;  and  that  such  authority,  being  in  great  measure 
a  power  of  the  same  kind  with  earthly  sovereignty, 
was,  of  necessity,  to  occupy  a  definite  place  in  that  con- 
stitutional system  of  the  empire,  the  leading  principle 
of  which  was  the  derivation  of  all  privilege  in  each 
subordinate  rank,  from  the  rank  or  ranks  above  it. 
And  the  modification,  which  these  tenets  received  in 
the  hands  of  assertory  of  the  papal  power,  was  this, 
that,  according  to  them,  the  place  of  the  prelate  in 
question,  if  he  were  indeed  to  take  his  place  on  a  step 
of  the  feudal  scale,  must  be  that  of  supremacy,  not  of 
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subordination ;  that  the  Church, — if  she  were  not  to  be 
recognized  as  the  possessor  of  a  distinct,  an  indepen* 
dent,  authority, — if  she  were  to  be  linked,  intimately 
and  inseparably,  with  the  state,  so  that  the  one  of 
these  two  powers  must  needs,  in  the  language  of  that 
day,  hold  its  prerogatives  of  the  other, — ^might,  with 
justice,  claim  to  be  the  mistress,  not  the  vassal ;  the 
sovereign,  not  the  subject.  Their  assertions,  in  short, 
were  conclusions  which  were  legitimately  deduced  from 
premises  admitted  by  their  opponents  as  well  as  by 
themselves ;  and  the  blots  by  which  their  system,  as  it 
developed  itself,  was  disfigured  and  disgraced,  were  the 
results  rather  of  these  general  misconceptions,  than  of 
their  own  peculiar  deductions  from  them.  It  was  not 
for  these  defects  that  they  fought,  or  that  they  con- 
quered; and  the  imperfect,  the  unsatisfactory,  con- 
sequences of  their  final  victory,  far  from  inclining  us  to 
regard  them  as  champions  of  falsehood  or  error,  should 
of  right  serve  as  an  illustration,  to  us,  of  the  extreme 
peril  of  a  time,  in  which  the  Churches  only  defenders 
against  an  overwhelming  danger,  were  themselves  so 
deeply  infected  with  the  vicious  principles,  from  which 
that  peril  arose,  that  their  very  success  tended,  in  some 
respects,  to  perpetuate,  rather  than  to  abolish,  the  evils 
which  they  opposed.  By  their  efforts,  the  Church  was 
saved,  "  yet  so  as  by  fire ;"  and  the  brands  and  scars, 
which  continued  to  disfigure  her  outward  lineaments, 
were  enduring  memorials  of  the  fury  of  the  furnace 
from  which  she  had  been  delivered. 

But  to  return  to  our  narration.  Alexander  II.  had 
no  sooner  breathed  his  last,  than  his  archdeacon,  in 
concert  with  the  other  leading  ecclesiastics  of  the  city, 
directed  that  the  three  following  days  should  be 
devoted  to  fasting,  to  deeds  of  charity,  and  to  prayer  ; 
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after  which  the  proper  authorities  were  to  proceed, — ^in 
the  hope  of  the  diyine  blessing  upon  their  counsels, — to 
the  election  of  a  successor.  But,  long  before  the  period 
thus  prescribed  had  elapsed,  that  election  was  decided. 

On  the  day  following  that  of  Alexander's  decease, 
the  dignified  clergy  of  the  Roman  Church  ^  stood,  with 
the  archdeacon,  round  the  bier  of  the  departed  pon- 
tiff in  the  patriarchal  church  of  the  Lateran^  The 
funeral  rites  were  in  progress;  and  Hildebrand,  it  is 
probable,  was  taking  a  leading  part  in  the  celebration  of 

*  Sanctae  Romans  catholicie  eccleai»  cardinales^  derici,  acoljti, 
subdiaooni,  diaconi,  presbyteri,  pra&sentibus  veoerabilibus  episcopis 
et  abbatibus,  clericis  et  monachis  consentientibus,  plurimis  turbis 
utriasque  sexus  diversique  ordinis  acclamantibus. — ^Act.  election. 
Ghreg.  YII.  dtat.  a  Baron,  ad  an.  1073.  n.  24 ;  et  vid.  Hardain. 
t.  vi.  pt.  i.  p.  1 195. 

'  According  to  the  act  quoted  in  the  last  note,  which  is  also 
dted  by  Paulas  Bemriedensis  and  Pandulphus  Pisanus,  this  scene 
took  place  in  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula.     Baronius  how- 
ever, from  authorities  found  by  him  in  the  Vatican,  describes  it  as 
having  occurred  in  the  Lateran,  and  he  is  followed  by  the  Canlinal  de 
Aragonift.     But  the  most  important  evidence  on  the  point  is  Gregory 
himself,  who  describes  the  transaction  as  taking  place  ^*  in  ecclesii 
Salvatoris"  (Oreg.  £p.  lib.  i.  epp.  1-3.)  an  established  synonyme  of 
the  Lateran.     "  Constantinus,"  says  Damiani,  "  patriarchium  Late- 
ranense  in  beati  Salvatoris  honore  construxit.'* — Discept.  Synodal, 
ap.    Cone.   Osbor.   Hard.  t.  vi.  pt.  i.  p.  1122.     "Bcclesia  Latera- 
nensis,  quae  et  Constantiniana  et  basilica  Salvatoris  di verso  nomine 
nuncupatur."  £x  antiquo  codioe  in  Vaticano,  ap.  Baron,  ad  an.  1057* 
It  may  be  that,  at  the  dose  of  the  tumultuous  proceeding  in  the 
Lateran,  the  cardinal  clergy  adjourned  to  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula,  for- 
mally to  ratify  and  register  the  election ;  or  perhaps,  the  idea  of 
fixing  the  scene  at  the  latter  Church  arose  from  the  statement  of 
Bonlzo  (p.  8I1),  that  Gregory  was  enthroned  *' ad  Vincula  Beati 
Petri,  non  ad  Brixianorium ;"  by  which  the  author  meant,  it  seeois, 
only  to  contrast  the  legality  of  this  pontiff 's  election  in  the  dty  of 
St.  Peter,  with  the  irregularity  of  that  of  an  anti-pope  then  recently 
elected  at  Brixen,  in  the  Tyrol. 
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these  solemn  ceremonies.  Bnt  suddenly,  from  the 
body  ef  the  building,  which  had  been  filled  to  overflow- 
ing by  the  lower  clergy  and  people,  burst  forth  the 
cry  of  "  Hildebrand."  A  thousand  voices  instantly 
swelled  the  sound.  '^Hildebrand  shall  be  Pope." 
**St.  Peter  chuses  our  archdeacon  Hildebrand."  These, 
and  cries  like  these,  rang  wildly  along  the  Church ; 
the  ceremonies  were  interrupted,  and  the  officiating 
clergy  paused  in  suspense.  The  subject  of  this  tumult, 
recovering  from  a  momentary  stupor,  rushed  into  a 
pulpit,  and  thence,  while  his  gestures  implored  silence, 
attempted  to  address  the  agitated  assembly.  But  the 
attempt  was  vain ;  the  uproar  continued ;  and  it  was 
not  imtil  they  perceived  the  cardinal  presbyter  Hugo 
Candidus  ^  coming  forward,  and  soliciting  their  atten- 
tion, that  the  multitude  suffered  their  cries  to  subside '. 
**  Brethren,"  said  the  Cardinal,  "  ye  know,  and,  as  it 
*^  appears,  ye  acknowledge,  that,  from  the  time  of  our 
^'  holy  Father  Leo,  Hildebrand  our  archdeacon  has 
proved  himself  a  man  of  discretion  and  probity ;  that 
he  has  exalted  the  dignity  of  our  Roman  Church,  and 
"  rescued  our  Roman  city  from  most  imminent  dangers. 
"  We  can  find  no  man  more  fitting  to  be  entrusted  with 
**  the  future  defence  of  our  Church  or  state  ;  and  we» 
"  the  cardinal  bishops  ^,  do,  with  one  voice,  elect  Hil- 
"  debrand  to  be  henceforth  your  spiritual  pastor  and 


ftC 


**  our  own  *." 


The  joyous  cries  of  the  populace  arose  anew.     The 

*  He  was  sometimes  called  "Albus."     Vid.  Dacher.  Spicileg.  t.  i. 
625.  and  sometimes  *'  Blancus."    Vid.  Lamb,  ad  an.  1076. 

'  Card.  Aragon.  ap.  Murator.  Rerum  Ital.  Script,  t.  iii.  pt.  i. 
p.  304. 

*  "  Cardinales  Episcopi,"  but  Hugo  was  himself  only  a  presbyter. 

*  Card.  Aragon. 

9 
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cardinal  bishops,  and  clergy,  approached  the  object  of 
their  choice  to  lead  him  toward  the  apostolic  tiirone. 
"  We  chuse,"  they  cried  to  the  people,  "  for  our  pastor 
^*  and  pontifi^  a  devout  man ;  a  man  skilled  in  interpret- 
"  ing  the  Scriptures ;  a  distinguished  lover  of  equity  and 
^^  justice ;  a  man  firm  in  adversity,  and  temperate  in  pros- 
"  perity ;  a  man,  according  to  the  saying  of  the  Apostle^  of 
^*  good  behaviour,  blameless,  modest,  sober,  chaste,  given 
*^  to  hospitality,  and  one  that  ruleth  well  his  own  house. 
^*  A  man  from  his  childhood  generously  brought  up  in 
^*  the  bosom  of  this  mother  Church,  and  for  the  merit 
'^  of  his  life  already  raised  to  the  archidiaconal  dignity. 
*^  We  chuse,  namely,  our  archdeacon,  Hildebrand,  to  be 
**  pope  and  successor  to  the  apostle,  and  to  bear  henoe- 
"  forward  and  for  ever,  the  name  of  Gregory.**  The 
pope  elect,  upon  this,  was  forthwith  invested  by  eager 
hands  with  the  scarlet  robe  and  tiara  of  pontifical  dig- 
nity, and  placed,  notwithstanding  his  gestures  of  reluc- 
tance, and  even  his  tears,  upon  the  throne  of  the 
Apostle  K  The  cardinals  approached  him  with  obei- 
sance, and  the  people  with  shouts  yet  louder  and  more 

'  Indutus  rubei  chlamyde,  sicut  moris  est,  et  Papali  mythrcL 
insignitus,  invitus  et  xncerens,  in  Beat!  Petri  cathedra  fuit  inthroni- 
zatus. — Card.  Aragon.  ut  supra. 

The  ceremony  of  inthronization  always  took  place  in  the  Lateran 
Church,  though  that  of  consecration  was  performed  at  St.  Peter's. 
Pagi  in  Baron,  ad  an.  1049  ;  and  see  the  same  critic,  ad  an.  1073, 
§  V.  According  to  Benzo,  Panegyr.  in  Hen.  III.  lib.  vii.  c.  ii.  the 
tiara  with  which  Nicholas  II.  was  crowned  at  Rome,  and  which  was 
probably  still  in  use  in  Gregory's  pontificate,  was  in  the  form  of  a 
double  crown,  round  the  lower  circle  of  which  was  engraved  the 
motto  '*  Corona  regni  de  manu  Dei ;"  and  round  the  upper,  "Diar 
deroa  imperii  de  manu  Dei."  Hence,  says  Mansi,  we  learn  that 
the  use  of  the  double  circle  in  the  papal  crown  is  more  ancient 
than  learned  men  have  thought.  See  note  from  Cantelius,  above, 
book  i.  c.  i.  p.  60. 
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joyous  than  before,  repeated  the  designation  of  their 
new  pontiff  and  tumultuously  testified  their  approba- 
tion *. 

And  thus,  on  Monday,  the  22nd  of  April,  1 073  ^  was 
Hildebrand,  or,  as  we  must  henceforward  style  him, 
Gregory,  elevated  to  the  pinnacle  of  ecclesiastical  dig- 
nity and  power.  Whether  he  had  beforehand  contem- 
plated or  wished  such  an  event  as  his  own  election, 
must  of  course  be,  to  us,  a  matter  of  uncertainty.  It  is, 
however,  clear  that  he  did  not  anticipate,  what  may  be 
styled  its  premature  occurrence,  on  the  day  on  which  it 
happened.  The  events  of  that  day  were  of  too  irregu- 
lar a  nature  to  have  accorded,  precisely,  with  his  wishes, 
or  to  permit  us  to  suppose  them,  even  if  the  supposition 
were  otherwise  admissible,  the  results  of  his  previous 
arrangement.  Nor  on  such  a  demonstration  of  popular 
feeling  on  his  behalf,  could  he  have,  beforehand,  any  right 
to  reckon.  The  stern  austerity  of  his  life  and  manners 
was  not  calculated  to  win  for  him  the  habitual  favour 
of  the  multitude,  even  while  it  commanded  their 
respect;  and  their  conduct  on  this  occasion  was,  it 

'  Quern  amodo  usque  in  sempiternum  et  esse  et  dici  Gregorium 
Papain  et  Apostolicum  voluxnus  et  approbamus.  Placet  vobis  ? 
Placet.  Vultis  eum  ?  Volumus.  Laudatis  eum  7  Laudamus. — Act. 
Election.  Yid.  Baron,  et  Harduin.  nt  supra. — Continuo  universitate 
deri  et  populi  acclamante,  "  Domnum  Gregorium  Papam  S.  Petrus 
elegit."     Card.  Aragon. 

'  Benno,  a  historian  hostile  to  Gregory,  avails  himself  of  this  date 
to  assert  that  his  election  was  uncanonical ;  because,  according  to 
him,  the  canons  required  three  days  to  intervene  between  the  death 
of  one  pope  and  the  election  of  his  successor.  But  to  this  charge 
Baronius  replies,  that  the  decree  of  Nicholas  II.,  which  was  intended 
and  understood  completely  to  define  the  essentials  of  a  valid  election, 
contained  no  such  enactment. 
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wDald  seem,  to  be  traced  rather  to  an  unusaal*  and  as 
it  were  extorted,  burst  of  the  latter  feeling,  than  to  a 
natural  effusion  of  the  former. 

The  event  of  his  election,  unexpected  as,  at  the  mo- 
ment, it  unquestionably  was,  seems  to  have  oyeir- 
whelmed  for  a  while  even  his  intrepid  spirit.  In 
letters  written  from  the  couch  on  which,  exhausted  in 
mind  and  body,  he  passed  the  following  day  \  he  speaks 
of  it  in  terms  of  terror,  and,  using  the  poetical  language 
of  the  psalms,  exclaims,  ^^  I  am  come  into  deep  waters, 
**  where  the  floods  overflow  me.  I  am  weary  of  my 
**  crying :  my  throat  is  dried  ^  Fearfiilness  and  trem* 
**  bling  are  come  upon  me,  and  horror  hath  over- 
**  whelmed  me  '•"  And  he  concludes  by  anxiously  im- 
ploring the  intercessions  of  his  friends,  with  Heaven,  in 
his  behalf ;  expressing  a  hope  that  their  prayers,  though 
they  had  not  sufficed  to  prevent  his  being  called  to  that 
post  of  danger,  might  yet  avail  to  defend  him  when 
placed  there. 

The  greatness  and, — ^in  the  actual  state  of  the  world, — 
the  daring  nature,  of  the  desires  which  animated  him,  and 
those  with  whom  he  had  for  some  time  been  acting, 
now  stood,  perhaps,  more  fully  displayed  before  him 
than  ever,  at  the  moment  in  which  he  felt  himself  irre- 
vocably pledged  to  be  the  leading  instrument  in  their 
fulfilment.     His  election  called   him  to   occupy  the 
foremost  post,  in  the  great  conflict  of  principle  then 
pending;  a  conflict,  on  his  part,  against  long-rooted 
customs,  against  long-established  authority ;   a  conflict 
against  the  wishes,  the  prejudices,  and  even,  in  some 
respects,  the  affections  natural  to  mankind  ;   a  conflict 

*  Lib.  I.  ep.  1,  2.  — *'  In  lecto  jacens  valde  feitigatus." 

•  Ps.  Ixix.  V.  3,  4.  •  Ps.  W.  ▼.  5. 
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in  which  to  fail  was  ruin  and  disgrace  ;  from  which  to 
retire  would  be  a  sinful  abandonment  of  duty.  An 
irresistible  necessity,  as  it  would  appear  to  him»  sud- 
denly brought  him  close  to  those  gigantic  events,  those 
fearful  moments  of  crisis,  which  he  had  till  then  been 
permitted  to  contemplate  through  the  mists  of  a  com- 
paratively dim  and  distant  futurity ;  and  his  spirit  may 
well  have  shrunk,  for  a  moment,  from  more  nearly  and 
more  directly  confronting  them. 

It  is  stated  by  a  contemporary  historian  \  that 
Gregory,  in  these  agitating  moments,  dispatched  a 
letter  to  King  Henry;  in  which,  after  narrating  the 
event  of  his  election,  he  intreated  him  not  to  sanction 
the  nomination  by  his  consent.  '^  If,''  he  is  reported  to 
have  thus  addressed  the  monarch : — ^*  If  I  be,  indeed, 
made  pope,  my  first  business  must  be,  to  see  that 
your  many  sins  and  trespasses  meet  with  the  punish- 
**  ment  which  they  deserve." 

But,  no  such  epistle  appears  among  Gregory's  ex- 
tant writings,  nor  does  the  story  well  consist  with  the 
tone,  either  of  his  epistles  above  alluded  to,  or  of  others, 
written  also  at  this  point  of  his  career,  which  show  him, 
from  the  very  first,  to  have  systematically  proceeded  in 
the  administration  of  the  papal  office.  The  transmis- 
sion too  of  such  a  letter,  had  it  indeed  taken  place, 
could  scarcely  fail  to  have  been  certified  to  us,  by  the 
testimony  of  more  than  one  of  Gregory's  contempo- 
rary annalists :  Lambert  of  Aschaffenburg,  in  particular, 
might  have  been  expected  to  corroborate,  in  this  point, 
the  statement  of  Bonizo.  But,  as  this  is  not  the 
case,  we  are,  it  would  seem,  hardly  warranted  in 
giving  implicit  credit  to  the  statement.     Yet  it  may 

'  Bonizo,  p.  811.     See  also  Cardinal.  Aragon. 
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well  have  been  founded  on  truth.  Upon  the  election, 
a  messenger  would,  of  course,  be  dispatched  without 
loss  of  time  to  the  imperial  court ;  in  which  the  power 
of  confirming  or  annulling  such  proceedings  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  admitted  to  exist;  nor  is  it  probable  that 
the  principal  actor  in  the  scene  would  suffer  him  to 
depart,  without  charging  him  with  some  communication 
to  the  emperor  directly  from  himself.  And  thus,  partly 
in  the  way  of  compliment,  and  partly  through  the 
momentary  confusion  of  his  mind,  he  may  have  for- 
warded some  letter  or  message,  the  tenor  of  \diich, 
being  too  gravely  and  formally  considered,  has  given 
rise  to  the  story  which  the  writer  in  question  has  re- 
corded. 

Gregory  could  scarcely,  in  the  actual  circumstances 
of  the  Church  and  of  the  empire,  have  so  widely  de- 
parted from  the  principles  which  he  had  long  laboured 
to  establish,  as  in  any  more  formal  way  to  solicit 
the  annulment,  by  an  imperial  veto,  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Roman  clergy  and  people.  And,  though,  having 
subscribed  the  decree  of  Nicholas  II.,  he  was  not  in  a 
position  to  dispute,  as  a  matter  of  form,  the  question 
of  the  emperor's  interference ;  yet  the  notion,  that  any 
line  of  conduct  which  Henry  could  have  adopted  on  the 
occasion,  would  have  induced  Gregory  to  renounce  the 
high  station  to  which  he  had  been  elected,  is  contra- 
dicted by  the  whole  tenor  of  his  conduct,  from  the  mo- 
ment of  his  election. 

But  that  he  continued,  even  when  the  first  violence 
of  his  feelings  had  subsided,  to  regard  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  that  station,  with  a  deep  sentiment  of 
awe,  appears,  from  an  epistle*  written  by  him  some  short 

'  Quoted  by  Baronius,  ad  an.  1073,  and  stated  to  be  extant  among 
Lanfranc's  epistles,  preserved  at  Paris. 
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time  after  his  election,  to  Lanfranc :  a  prelate  to  whom 
he  appears  to  have  confided,  more  fully  than  to  others, 
the  emotions  of  his  heart.  "The  greater,"  he  says, 
•*  the  peril  in  which  we  are  placed,  the  greater  our  need 
**  of  the  prayers  of  all  good  men.  For  we,  if  we  would 
**  escape  the  sentence  of  the  divine  wrath,  must  arise 
**  against  many,  and  must  incense  them  against  our 
**  own  soul.  For,  whilst  nearly  all,  as  saith  the  Apostle, 
**  seek  their  own  things,  and  not  the  things  of  Jesus. 
"  Christ,  the  princes  and  governors  of  the  world,  for 
^  the  gratification  of  their  own  passions,  not  only  desert 
**  the  law  of  God,  and  the  dictates  of  justice,  through 
**  carelessness,  but  strive  with  all  their  might  to  oppose 
**  them.  So  that  we  appear  to  see,  even  with  our  own 
^  eyes,  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophetic  passage.  '  The 
"  kings  of  the  earth  stand  up,  and  the  rulers  take 
**  counsel  together,  against  the  Lord,  and  against  his 
**  Christ/  While  the  bishops,  and  those  who  should 
"  be  the  shepherds  of  souls,  pursuing  with  unsatiable 
'*  desire  the  glory  of  the  world,  and  the  pleasures  of 
*'  the  flesh,  not  only  confound,  in  themselves,  all  that 
^  is  religious  and  holy,  but  lead  those  committed  to 
**  their  charge  into  every  species  of  wickedness  by  their 
**  example.  And  thy  prudence  will  alike  see,  how  fear- 
^  ful  it  must  be  for  us  to  abstain  from  opposing  such 
^  persons,  and  how  difficult  for  us  to  oppose  them.'' 

Had  Henry's  position,  at  the  moment,  been  more 
&vourable^  the  young  monarch  would  doubtless  have 
been  glad  to  exert,  on  this  occasion,  the  prerogative  so 
often  exercised  by  his  ancestors,  by  issuing,  without 
delay,  his  mandate  annulling  the  election.  With  the 
diaracter  and  principles  of  Hildebrand,  the  history  of  the 
past  twenty  years  had  made  him  well  acquainted  ;  and 
the  rise  of  that  energetic  churchman  to  greater  power, 

VOL.   I.  Y 
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could  not  but  be  regarded  by  him  with  dread.  The 
profligate  and  simoniacal  prelates,  too,  who  surrounded 
his  court,  were  eager  to  increase,  in  the  monarch's 
mind,  this  feeling  of  alarm.  They  presaged,  and  truly, 
what  was  coming ;  they  felt  how  firmly  the  power  of 
Gregory  would  be  exerted  in  forcing  them  from  their 
licentious  and  irregular  courses,  or  in  punishing  them 
for  their  continuance  in  habits  so  unpriestly ;  and  they 
knew  how  much  the  authority  of  the  papal  name  would, 
in  his  ease,  be  increased,  by  the  respect  commanded  by 
his  acknowledged  probity  of  character,  and  purity  of 
manners^  They  endeayoured,  accordingly,  to  prevail 
on  the  king,  at  all  risks,  to  set  himself  in  opposition  to 
the  Roman  conclaye,  and  to  nullify  their  proceedings. 
But,  fortunately  for  Henry,  his  court  contained  more 
honest,  or  more  prudent,  advisers ;  he  was  made  aware 
of  the  extreme  danger,  in  his  critical  circumstances,  of 
an  open  rupture  with  the  ecclesiastical  power,  and 
induced  to  adopt  a  more  safe  and  moderate  couree. 
Count  Eberhard  of  Nellenburg,  a  nobleman  already 
mentioned  as  standing  high  in  his  confidence,  was 
despatched  as  his  ambassador  to  Rome ;  and  directed 
to  learn,  from  the  authorities  of  that  city,  the  parti- 
culars of  the  election,  and  their  reasons  for  making 
it  without  waiting,  as  had  been  usual,  for  the  imperial 
sanction.  And  it  was  only  in  the  event  of  an  unsatis- 
factory answer  being  returned  to  these  inquiries,  that 
the  count  was  instructed  to  declare  the  nullity  of  the 
proceedings,  and  the  consequent  vacancy  of  the  papal 
chair*. 

But  such  an  answer,  it  was,  by  no  means,  the  wish  of 
Gregory  that  he  should  receive.     The  new  i>ontiff,  as 

'  Lamb.  Schafnab.  '  Id. 
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we  have  seen,  was  already  committed  to  a  recognition 
of  the  sovereign's  authority  with  respect  to  the  point  in 
question;  and,  even  had  it  heen  otherwise,  he  would 
probably  have  been  unwilling  to  furnish  Henry  with 
so  fair  a  pretext,  as  any  opposition  on  this  point  would 
have  afforded  him,  for  at  once  denying  the  papal  autho- 
rity, and  for  resisting,  in  future,  whatever  measures 
might  emanate  from  the  Lateran. 

Circumstanced  as  the  young  king  was,  and  evi- 
dently too  feeble  to  refuse, — ^if  a  refusal  could  possibly 
be  avoided, — his  assent  to  the  election,  that  assent  could 
but  be  regarded  by  Gregory  as  a  form ;  and  the  times 
were  no  longer  such,  as  that  the  Church's  freedom  could 
be  materially  endangered  by  the  compliment  of  acknow- 
ledging it.  A  system  had  now  grown  into  comparative 
maturity,  essentially  incompatible  with  the  continuance 
of  that  ecclesiastical  subjection,  which  the  ceremony  of 
imperial  confirmation  had  formerly  implied  K 

Gregory  received,  therefore,  the  imperial  envoy  with 
courtesy  and  deference.  God,  he  said,  was  his  witness, 
that  he  had,  by  no  practices  of  his  own,  wrought  his 
elevation  to  the  exalted  station,  which  he  had  been 
called  upon  to  fill.  The  Romans,  by  their  unsolicited 
election,  had  forced  upon  him,  as  though  by  violence, 
the  burden  of  the  ecclesiastical  government.  "  But  my 
consecration,"  he  continued,  "  I  have  hitherto  refused, 
**  awaiting  the  approval,  by  the  king,  and  his  princes, 
of  the  election ;  and  I  shall  still  refuse  it,  until  that 
approval  be  certified  to  me  by  an  accredited  mes- 
senger '."    Satisfied  with  this  answer,  Count  Eberhard 


u 


'  And,  in  fact,  we  learn  from  the  annals  of  subsequent  tiroes,  that 
this  was  the  last  occasions  in  which  such  a  confirmation  was  sought 
for  or  granted. 

'  Lamb.  Schafnab. 
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returned  to  Germany,  and  Henry  felt  that  his  only 
course  was  to  confirm  the  election.  Gregory,  the 
bishop  of  Vercelli,  and  imperial  chancellor  of  Italy, 
appeared  accordingly,  as  the  sovereign's  accredited 
representative,  at  Rome.  And  the  pontiff  elect,  having 
been  admitted  to  priest's  orders  during  the  week  of 
Pentecost ',  vrss  consecrated,  in  that  prelate's  presence, 
on  the  festival  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul',  veith  all 
rites  and  ceremonies  from  time  immemorial  observed 
upon  such  occasions '. 

The  name  ^*  Gregory"  appears  to  have  been  chosen 
by,  or  for,  Hildebrand  \  at  the  moment  of  his  sudden 
election,  in  compliment  to  his  unfortunate  teacher 
and  friend  Gratianus,  who,  it  will  be  recollected,  bad 
been  elevated  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  by  that  name. 
By  styling  himself  **the  seventh,"  the  new  pontiff 
vindicated,  as  it  were,  the  right  of  that  unhappy  man 
to  the  papacy,  and  secured  his  insertion  in  the  canon- 
ical list  of  the  popes  by  the  designation,  which  he  had 
assumed,  of  Gregory  the  Sixth. 

No  immediate  change,  of  course,  vms  effected  in  the 

'  Infra  Octavam  Pentecostes.  Cardinal.  Aragon.  Whitsunday, 
1078,  fell  on  the  19th  of  May. 

'  June  29,  1073.  So  most  authorities.  Lambert  of  Aschaffenhuig 
postpones  the  ceremony  till  the  feast  of  the  Purification  in  the  ensu- 
ing year.  But  the  former  date  is  not  only  more  probable  in  itself, 
but  appears  to  be  established  by  the  circumstance  that,  Gregory's 
epistles  written  prior  to  the  29th  of  June,  are  headed  **  Crrc^iias 
in  Pondficem  Electus,"  while,  of  those  subsiequent  to  that  day,  the 
heading  is  *'Gregoriu8  Episcopus,  servus  servorum  Dei."  Vid.  Mansi, 
Harduin,  &c. 

'  Except  that  another  bishop  acted  as  representative  of  the  bishop 
of  Ostia,  who  should,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  have  taken  the  principal 
part  in  the  ceremony.  But  that  prelate  had  been  employed  by 
Alexander  as  his  legate,  and  was  still  absent. 

*  In  point  of  fo^,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  rested  with  a  pontiff 
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counsels  of  the  papacy,  by  the  election,  to  the  pontifical 
station,  of  one  by  whom  those  counsels  had  so  long 
been  virtually  guided.  In  waging  unintennitted  war 
a£^inst  what  he  considered  the  two  &n*eat  corruptions 
oThis  time,  simony  ^  and  clerical  mam^ge,  Grego^  did 
but  imitate  the  example  of  his  predecessors  in  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter ;  though  the  weight  of  his  name  and 
energy  of  his  character — aided  by  the  gradually  increas* 
ing  effect  of  his,  and  their,  past  labours — ^now  gave  a 
new  force  to  the  papal  exertions  in  this  momentous 
struggle.  These  proscribed  practices,  like  all  other  real 
or  apprehended  religious  corruptions  of  the  day,  he 
traced,  as  to  their  proximate  cause,  to  that  state  of  sub- 
jection, to  which  the  Church  had  been  brought,  under 
the  secular  princes  and  rulers  of  the  world ; — to  the  rise 
and  progress  of  that  system  of  secularization  which, 
confounding  things  hallowed  with  things  common,  was 
daily  drawing  her,  more  and  more  completely,  within 
the  vortex  of  feudalism,  and  merging  her  essential  and 
spiritual  character  in  her  external  and  apparent  one. 
The  lay  nobles,  who  had  become  her  most  influential 
governors,  were  unfettered  by  those  restraints  which 
must,  in  the  worst  of  times,  impose  some  check  upon 

elect,  himself  to  assume  his  future  designation,  though  of  course  any 
intimation  of  his  wish  upon  the  point  would  he  reverently  attended 
to.  *'  Non  ipse  electus  nomen  sihi  assumehat,  sed  a  protoscriniariis 
et  aliis  illi  imponehatur :  vid.  Platin.  in  Paschal.  II.  '  Sanctus 
'  Petrus  Rainerium  virum  optimum  pontificem  elegit,  cui  postea 
"  *  primiscrinii  et  scrihse  regionarii  Paschalis  nomen  indidere/  "  Not. 
io  Chron.  Cassin.  ap.  Murator.  t.  iv.  p.  476. 

'  A  word,  which  hy  the  reformers  of  the  time  was  used  with  great 
comprehensiveness  of  meaning.  *'  Tria,"  says  Damiani,  "  dicuntur 
esse  mnnerum  genera,  scilicet  munus  a  manu  (i.  e.  pecunia),  manus 
ab  ohsequio  (i.  e.  ohedientia  suhjectionis),  et  munus  a  linguft  (i.  e. 
favor  adulationis)." 
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the  corruption  of  ecclesiastics.  And  her  bishops  and 
other  spiritual  dignitaries,  bound  to  those  laymen  by  the 
strict  ties  of  feudal  vassalage,  sought  rather  to  please 
their  haughty  lords  and  masters  than  to  guide  them ; 
rather  to  court  their  favour  by  an  imitation  of  their 
manners,  than  to  risk  their  displeasure  by  venturing  to 
set  a  contrary  example.  While  this  state  of  things 
continued,  whatever  might  be  achieved  at  intervals,  or 
in  particular  spots,  by  the  influence  of  energetic  indi- 
viduals, it  was  vain  to  hope  for  a  general  or  permanent 
effect  from  the  reforming  enactments  of  popes  or  coun- 
cils. Powerless  would  be  the  most  solemn  denounce- 
ment of  simony  in  the  Lateran,  while  the  sovereign 
and  his  nobles  should  continue  to  offer  for  sale  each 
ecclesiastical  office  as  it  fell  vacant ;  nor  less  impotent 
the  pontifical  call  upon  the  clerical  body  to  abandon 
their  luxurious  habits  for  lives  of  ascetic  purity,  while 
they  continued  the  tools  and  dependents  of  a  licentious 
and  gross-minded  aristocracy.  Gregory  felt,  therefore, 
that  the  great  plans  of  purification  which  had  so  long 
engaged  the  thoughts  of  himself  and  his  coadjutors,  to 
be  efficaciously  pursued,  must  be  accompanied  by  some 
step,  directly  tending  to  the  severance  of  those  feudal 
ties,  by  which  the  Church  was  thus,  as  it  were,  bound 
down  to  earth ;  some  measure  calculated  to  assert,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  realize,  her  essential  independence 
of  earthly  dignities,  and  of  constitutions  human  in  their 
construction  and  temporary  in  their  duration. 

And  the  opportunity  for  such  a  measure  was  subse- 
quently furnished  to  him,  by  a  practice  which,  sanctioned 
as  it  had  become  by  usage,  had  for  some  time  excited 
the  indignation  of  thoughtiul  churchmen.  The  effect 
of  Charlemagne's  policy  upon  the  episcopate  of  his 
empire  has  been  already  adverted  to.     It  has  been 
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pointed  out  how,  under  that  monarch  and  hi8  descen- 
dants»  prelates  became  IdentMed  with  barons,  the 
hierarchical  goyernors  of  the  Church  with  the  feudal 
dignitaries  of  the  empire  ;  as  well  as  how,  in  this  blend- 
ing of  dissimilar  orharacters,  the  sacred  and  unearthly 
dignity,  which  was  the  object  of  &ith,  became  merged, 
to  the  public  eye,  in  that  which  was  tangible  and  con- 
spicuous. Under  this  state  of  things, — ^the  sovereign, 
naturally  conceiving  himself  entitled  to  a  preponde- 
rating voice  in  the  nomination  of  his  representative  and 
vassal, — ^the  custom  silently  became  universal,  that 
episcopal  elections  should  be  ratified  by  what  was 
styled  regal  investiture.  Though,  in  earlier  and  purer 
ages  of  the  Church,  the  binding  a  bishop  by  any  kind 
of  formal  oath,  would  have  been  thought  a  degradation 
of  the  episcopal  character^  the  prelates  nominated  by 
Charlemagne  or  his  descendants,  saw  no  impropriety, 
when  becoming  the  beneficed  vassals  of  the  throne, 
in  pledging  themselves,  in  the  ordinary  way,  to  fidelity 
and  devotion,  or  in  receiving  the  emblems  of  their 
appointment  from  the  regal  hand.  The  symbols 
adopted  for  this  purpose  were  the  sacerdotal  ring  and 
the  pastoral  staff;  symbols  which,  naturally  as  they  in 
the  first  instance  suggested  themselves,  could  scarcely 
fail  to  escape  the  indignant  criticism  of  churchmen  in 
a  more  thoughtful  age.  For,  when  their  purport  was 
weighed,  they  could  scarcely  be  regarded  as  indicative 
of  those  civil  rights,  royalties,  and  privileges,  which, 
emanating  as  they  did  from  the  fountain  of  secular 
honours,  bishops  might  fairly  be  admitted  to  hold  in 
subservience  to,   and  as   derivative   from,    the  regal 

'  It  was  on  that  account  forbidden  by  Justinian  in  his  Laws. 
Vid.  Thomassin.  Vet.  et  Nov.  Eccles.  Discipl.  pt.  ii.  1.  ii. 
c.  xlvii.  §  2. 
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authority.  They  were  episcopal,  not  baronial,  adom- 
ings.  They  typified,  the  one  the  espousals  which  the 
bishop,  in  Christ's  stead,  contracted  with  his  Church  ^ 
the  other,  the  pastoral  superintendence  which,  as  re- 
presenting the  great  Shepherd,  he  was  authorized  to 
exercise  over  his  flock.  And,  under  the  influence  of 
that  primitive  feeling  which  sought  to  trace,  in  things 
of  a  holy  nature,  the  unseen  in  the  seen  ; — ^to  watch 
for  glimpses  and  shadowy  indications  of  the  cor- 
respondencies which  connect  the  earthly  and  tangible 
accidents  of  the  Church  vrith  her  essential  and  hidden 
glories, — the  more  religious  contemporaries  of  Gregory 
YII.  regarded,  as  though  fraught  with  a  mysterious 
potency  of  meaning,  these  honoured  instruments  and 
appendages  of  her  ministry.  In  the  rod,  they  beheld 
the  antitype  of  that,  which  in  the  hand  of  Moses 
had  brought  water  from  the  rock  to  the  relief  of  a 
perishing  people  \  And  vrith  regard  to  the  ring,  they, 
with  St.  Ambrose,  beheld  in  it  the  seal  of  a  pure  faith 
and  the  impress  of  the  truth.  *^  He  who  hath  the  ring," 
the  saint  had  thus  spoken,  *^  hath  the  Father,  the  Son, 
'^  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  For  God  hath  sealed  us,  whose 
^*  image  is  Christ,  and  hath  given  His  Spirit  to  be  a 
"  pledge  in  our  hearts ;  that  we  may  recognize,  in  the 

'  Dum  tu  (sacerdos)  sis  vir  et  sponsus  ecclesiae  tus,  quod  utique 
perhibent  et  annulus  dispensationis  et  virga  commissionis.  Daroiani 
Opusc.  xvii.  de  coelibatu  sacerdotum. — Vice  Christi  factus  es  pastor 
ovium,  scilicet  quando  datus  est  tibi  annulus  desponsionis  et 
baculus  pastoralis  curse  ....  Nonne  accepisti  annulum,  nt  ecclesiam 
tuam  velut  sponsam  diligeres,  baculum  quoque,  ut  earn  a  Inporam 
incursione  defenderes.  fipistola  Moguntinae  ecclesiae  ad  Sigefridom. 
Udalr.  Bab.  Codex,  N.  cxxxiv. — Sacerdotes. . .  .in  manibus  annulet 
deferebant,  quatenus  ecclesias  sponsos  sese  ostenderent.  Landnlpb. 
senior.    Hist.  Mediolan.  t.  ii.  c.  xxvi. 

'  Landulph.  senior.  Hist.  Mediolan.  1.  ii.  c.  xxxv. 
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^'ring  which  is  placed  upon  the  hand^  that  signet  with 
^  which  the  inward  parts  of  our  hearts,  and  the  ministry 
**  of  our  outward  actions,  are  sealed  K  Impressed  with 
sentiments  reverential  as  these,  they  could  not  but 
shudder  to  behold  the  practice  of  lay  investiture,  such  as 
it  existed  around  them ;  to  behold  the  symbols,  fraught 
to  their  eyes  with  a  significancy  so  awful,  handled  and 
dispensed  to  Christ's  ministers  by  a  licentious  monarch, 
or,  as  was  the  case  with  many  benefices,  by  his  feu- 
datory nobles,  as  though  in  exercise  of  the  ordinary 
privileges  and  prerogatives  of  their  secular  dignity. 
And  when  we  reflect  that  a  ceremony,  in  itself  so 
odious  to  them,  was  rendered  still  more  obnoxious  in 
their  eyes,  by  its  connection  with  the  existing  prostra- 
tion of  the  Church  before  the  temporal  sovereignty, 
as  well  as  by  its  tendency  to  perpetuate  the  system  of 
simony  which  disgraced  the  times,  we  may,  in  some 
degree,  appreciate  the  intensity  of  the  feeling,  with 
which,  when  once  appealed  to  on  the  subject,  they  were 
found  to  insist  on  its  total  and  perpetual  abolition. 

But  Gregory  was  not  prepared,  at  once,  to  evoke 
this  dormant  spirit.  Though  it  is  probable  that,  like 
Bamiani,  he  had  often  bitterly  ruminated  on  the  de- 
grading exhibition  of  the  Church's  slavery,  which  inves- 
titure, in  its  continual  recurrence,  presented  to  the 
eyes  of  mankind,  he  was  too  well  aware  of  the  necessity 

^  Landulph.  c.  xxxvi. — Annolus  quid  est  aliud  nisi  sincerse  fidei 
signacolom,  et  expressio  Teritatis  ?  . . .  Qui  autem  annulum  habet, 
et  Patrem  habet,  et  Filinm,  et  Spiritum  Sanctum,  quia  signavit  nos 
Dens,  cujus  imago  Christus,  et  dedit  Spiritum  pignus  in  cordibus 
noitris,  ut  sciamus  hoc  annuli  istias,  qui  in  manu  datur,  esse 
signaculum,  quo  cordis  interiora  factorumque  nostrorum  ministeria 
signantur.  S.  Ambros.  Comment,  lib.  vii.  in  Evangel.  Luc.  cap. 
XTi.  t.  3.  p.  168,  ex  editione  RomanS,  Lutet.  Paris.  1661.  The 
quotation  in  Landulphus  is  in  some  points  incorrect. 
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of  watching  the  times,  and  of  selecting  the  fittest 
moment  for  every  meditated  effort,  rashly  to  commit 
himself  by  an  untimely  demonstration  against  a  prac- 
tice so  firmly  established. 

It  was,  therefore,  to  other  points  that  his  exertions, 
if  not  his  thoughts,  were  in  the  first  instance  directed. 
And  his  ofiScial  act,  now  to  be  mentioned,  will  afford  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  mode  in  which,  in  the  minds 
of  Gregory  and  of  his  school,  the  noblest  feelings  and 
principles  were  debased  by  an  alloy,  originating  in  the 
distorted  views  of  the  nature  of  Christ's  kingdom  which 
had  been  generally  adopted  by  the  gross  times  before 
them.     This  kingdom,  brought  down  by  the  events 
connected  with  its  settlement  under  an  earthly  head,  to 
the  position,  in  some  respects,  of  a  temporal  monarchy, 
could  not,  while  thus  circumstanced,  make  assertion  of 
the  claims  which  were  spiritually  its  due,  without  the 
simultaneous  assumption  of  a  secular,  political  pre-emi- 
nence, but  ill  adapted  to  its  primitive  character.    The 
Christian  doctrine,   that  the  Almighty  Head  of  the 
Church  **  ruleth  over  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  and 
giveth  them  to  whomsoever  He  will,"  was  confounded 
with  the  idea,  that  His  imagined  sole  vicar  and  repre- 
sentative below,  was  invested  with,  what  the  language 
of  the  times  entitled,  a  paramount  lordship  or  suze- 
rainty,  over  the   individual  thrones  of  Christendom. 
Standing  in  the  place  of  St.  Peter,  his  successor  was 
regarded  as  though  clothed  with  an  authority,  similar 
in  nature  to  that  of  kings,  though  exceeding  theirs 
in  extent ;  as  occupying,  in  relation  to  them,  a  posi- 
tion, analogous  to  that  which  they  occupied  in  refer- 
ence to  their  feudatory  nobles:   the  great  truth  of 
the  Church's  substantive,  and,  in  her  own   province, 
supreme,  authority,  being  thus  borne  witness  to;  though 
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in  connexion  with  the  then  generally  prevalent  error, 
which  represented  her  as  forming  a  certain  definite 
member,  a  component,  necessary  department,  of  the 
system  of  feudal  society. 

The  act  in  question  was  the  mission  of  Hugo  Candi- 
das,— ^the  cardinal  who  had  taken  so  prominent  a  part  in 
his  election, — ^into  Spain.  Hugo  had  already  been  em- 
ployed in  that  country  as  legate;  having  been  sent 
thither  by  Alexander  H.,  subsequently  to  his  submission 
to  that  pontiff.  But  he  had  drawn  on  himself,  while 
there,  the  censures  of  the  conclave,  by  having  accepted 
bribes  to  restore  persons  convicted  of  simony  to  their 
benefices.  For  this  he  had  been  instantly  recalled,  and 
commanded  to  confine  himself  to  Rome ;  but  respect 
for  the  memory  of  his  old  patron,  Leo  IX.,  prevented 
Alexander  from  adopting  further  measures  against 
him  ^  His  conduct  at  Gregory's  election  shows  him, 
nevertheless,  to  have  been  a  person  of  influence  in 
Rome;  and  after  that  event,  Gregory  perhaps  could 
not  refuse  his  application  for  employment.  But  he 
himself  tells  us  that  he  only  granted  it  upon  Hugo's  full 
acknowledgment  of  his  errors,  and  solemn  promises  of 
amendment.  He  also  thought  it  advisable  that  Hugo 
should  be  accompanied,  on  this  occasion,  to  Spain,  by 
two  trusty  monks  of  Cluni,  who  were  to  watch  and 
control  him  \ 

The  Spanish  peninsula  had  for  some  time  been  regarded 
with  much  interest  by  the  governors  of  the  Roman 
Church;  and  the  efforts  of  Alexander  II.  had,  through- 
out his  pontificate,  been  exerted  to  procure  the  abro- 
gation of  the  Gothic,  or  Mozarabic,  ritual,  which  had 
from  old  time  been  in  use  in  the  Spanish  Church,  and 

*  Bonizo,  p.  809.  '  Lib.  i.  ep.  6. 
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the  introduction,  into  Spain,  of  the  Roman  book  of 
services  in  its  place. 

The  unity  of  the  Church,  amid  the  natural  distinc- 
tions and  differences  of  her  members,  was  a  point  upon 
which  the  popes  of  that  time  were  anxious  strenu- 
ously to  insist ;  nor  could  it  be  in  any  way  more  satis- 
factorily illustrated  to  mankind,  than  by  making  her 
ritual  one  and  the  same,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of 
her  territories ;  and  teaching,  as  far  as  might  be,  all 
portions  of  Christendom,  to  offer  their  devotions  accord- 
ing to  the  forms  established  in  the  city  of  St.  Peter. 
And  they  were,  of  course,  more  especially  desirous  so 
to  illustrate  this  unity,  in  regions,  which,  like  the 
Spanish  kingdoms,  lay  apart,  and  in  a  manner  cut  off 
from,  the  general  Christian  community ;  for  it  was  in 
these  that  the  greatest  danger  existed,  that  the  impor- 
tant doctrine  of  Catholic  unity  should  be  forgotten,  and 
that  the  Church  should  acquire,  in  men's  eyes,  the  cha- 
racter of  a  mere  national  or  political  institution. 

The  exertions  of  Alexander,  undertaken  for  this  end, 
in  Spain,  had  not  been  unattended  by  success.  Ramiro, 
king  of  Arragon,  had  caused  the  enactment,  by  a 
council  assembled  at  Jacca,  in  or  about  the  year  1063, 
of  a  canon,  abolishing  the  Gothic,  and  establishing  the 
Roman,  ritual  in  his  dominions  ^ ;  and  Hugo  Candidus^ 
on  his  first  visit  to  Spain,  in  1068,  after  the  council  of 
Mantua,  had  found  the  decision  of  that  assembly,  in 
favour  of  Alexander,  generally  respected,  and  the  ordi- 
nance of  Jacca  recognized  and  acted  upon,  by  Ramiro's 
son  and  successor,  Sancho  Ramirez  *.  But  some  time 
appears  to  have  been  required  to  wean  that  prince's 

'  F.  Pagi,  Breviar.     Hard.  t.  tL  pt.  i.  p.  1075. 
'  F.  Pagi,  Breviar.     Hard.  t.  vi.  pt  i.  p.  1159. 
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subjects  {rom  their  attachment  to  their  ancient  forms 
of  worship;  and  the  completion  of  this  work, — the 
establishment,  in  exclusive  use,  of  the  Roman  system  of 
services  in  Arragon, — was  one  of  the  principal  objects 
of  Hugo's  present  mission.     It  was  not,  of  course,  in- 
tended to  confine  the  scope  of  his  exertions  to  that 
small  kingdom.    But  Alphonso  king  of  Castile  and 
Leon,  and  Sancho  king  of  Navarre,  do  not  seem  to  have 
so  readily  acquiesced  in  the  papal  intentions  as  their 
Arragonese  brother ;  their  subjects,  too,  exhibited  that 
attachment  to  old  customs,  and  that  aversion  to  change, 
which  have  ever  distinguished  the  Spanish  character ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  papal  legates,  and  the 
exhortations,  by  letter,  of  pontiffs  themselves,  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  reception  of  the  Roman  ritual,  or,  as 
it  then  began  to  be  called,  the  Breviary,  in  the  Christian 
portion  of  Spain,  was  complete,  until  after  the  holding 
of  the  council  of  Tolosa,  in  1089  \  during  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Urban  II  ^ 

But  it  was  to  a  further  object  of  Hugo's  mission'  that 
the  general  remarks  above  made  more  directly  referred. 
Count  Eboli  of  Roceio  ',  a  nobleman  of  great  prowess 
and  military  skill,  had  undertaken  an  expedition  against 

^  F.  Pagi,  Breviar.  i.  595.     Hard.  t.  vL  pt.  ii.  p.  1693. 

'  And,  even  then,  the  Mozarabic  ritual  was  not  so  completely 
abolished  in  the  Spanish  Church  but  that  it  continued  in  use  in 
many  monasteries  and  even  some  cathedral  churches  in  the  time  of 
Roderic  archbishop  of  Toledo  (ISth  century).  It  was  at  length 
printed,  by  direction  of  cardinal  Ximenes,  and  in  that  shape  still 
used,  in  Mabilion*s  time,  in  a  certain  chapel  of  Toledo  cathedral, 
and  in  some  parish  churches.  Vid.  Mabillon.  Praefat.  in  Paul. 
Bemried.  Yit.  Gregory  VII.  ap.  Murat.  t.  iii.  pt.  i.  et  vid.  Palmer. 
Orig.  Liturg.  t.  i.  p.  166. 

'  Or  Ebles  de  Roucy,  a  noble,  as  it  should  seem,  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rheims.  Vid.  Hist.  Andaginens.  Monaster,  ap.  Mar- 
ten, et  Durand.  Coll.  Ampl.  t.  iv.  p.  930. 
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the  Moors,  and,  like  Guiscard  in  Italy,  had  accepted 
from  Rome  the  investiture  of  whatever  land  he  might 
succeed  in  wresting  from  its  infidel  possessors,  to  be 
holden  as  a  fief  for  ever  of  the  apostolic  see. 

And  Gregory,  in  accordance  with  the  received  sys- 
tem of  the  papacy  in  his  time,  now  attempted  to  render 
the  recognition  of  this  tenure  universal,  among  the 
Christian  sovereigns  of  the  peninsula,  in  the  followiDg 
extraordinary  epistle,  addressed  on  the  3Uth  of  April, 
1073,  to  the  grandees  of  Spain,  and  committed  to  his 
newly  appointed  legate's  care.  "  Ye  are  not,  as  we  be- 
*^  lieve,  ignorant,  that  the  kingdom  of  Spain  was  of  old 
"  time  the  property  of  St.  Peter ;  or  that,  notwith- 
**  standing  its  long  occupation  by  Pagans,  the  law  of 
^*  justice  remaining  unchanged,  it  still  belongs  of  right 
'^  to  no  mortal,  but  to  the  apostolic  see.  For  that 
"  which  has  once,  by  God*s  providence,  become  the 
"  property  of  Churches,  cannot,  while  it  endures, 
^^  without  their  formal  surrender  of  it,  be  rightfully 
^'  alienated  from  them ;  however  the  lapse  of  time 
"  may  interfere  with  their  enjoyment  of  it.  And 
'^  therefore.  Count  Eboli  of  Roceio,  whose  fame  we 
^  believe  to  be  widely  spread  among  you,  wishing  to 
"  occupy  that  land  to  the  honour  of  St.  Peter,  and 
^*  to  seize  it  from  the  hands  of  the  Pagans,  has  ob- 
''  tained  from  the  apostolic  see  the  concession,  that 
^^  whatever  part  of  it  he  may  gain  from  Pagans,  by  his 
**  own  exertions,  and  by  those  of  his  associates  in  the 
^  enterprise,  he  shall  possess,  under  the  conditions  of  the 
compact  which  he  has  made  with  us,  and  by  the  au- 
thority of  St.  Peter.  Let  him,  therefore,  among  you, 
•*  who  may  wish  to  labour  with  the  count  in  this  under- 
**  taking,  being  now  warned  in  all  charity,  direct  his  de- 
•*  sires  toward  the  honour  of  St.  Peter,  that  he  may  receive 
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"  from  him  defence  in  dangers,  and  the  merited  rewards 
"  of  fidelity.  And,  if  any  of  you,  apart  from  Count 
**  Eboli,  prepare  to  attack,  with  their  own  forces,  any 
*^  portion  of  the  territory  in  question,  let  them  see  that 
"  they  propose  to  themselves,  from  the  devotion  of 
^'  their  souls,  a  just  cause  of  warfare ;  vowing,  and  from 
^*  their  hearts  determining,  in  their  occupation  of  the 
land  now  held  by  infidels,  to  offer  no  injury  to  the 
Apostle's  right  Of  this  we  wish  to  warn  you  all, 
**  that,  unless  ye  are  prepared  to  recognize  St.  Peter's 
'^  claim  upon  those  territories,  we  would  rather  oppose 
''  you,  by  exerting  our  apostolical  authority  to  forbid 
^  your  attacking  them,  than  permit  the  Church,  our 
**  holy  universal  mother,  suffering  from  her  sons  the 
*^  injuries  which  she  has  already  suffered  from  her  ene- 
"  mies,  to  be  afflicted  by  the  loss,  not  only  of  her  pro- 
"  perty,  but  also  of  her  children.  For  which  reason  we 
**  have  sent  among  you  our  beloved  son  Hugo,  a  cardi- 
"  nal  presbyter  of  the  Roman  Church,  to  whom  we  have 
given  authority  more  fully  to  explain  to  you,  in  our 
stead,  our  counsels  and  decrees  respecting  you  ^" 
The  immediate  result  of  this  letter,  it  is  difficult  to 
trace.  The  claim  thus  advanced  by  Gregory  was,  in  all 
probability,  entirely  new  to  those  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed ;  the  assertion  of  the  ancient  feudal  subjection 
of  Spain  to  the  apostolic  see  being,  it  would  seem, 
unsupported  by  documentary,  or  even  traditionary 
proof*.     But  Gregory,  acting  upon  the  theory  which 

*  Lib.  i.  Ep.  7. 

'  Hispaniazn  Romanae  olim  sedi  vectigalem  fuisse,  a  nullo,  quod 
sciam,  scriptore  Hispano  memoriae  proditum  est.  So  Cantellus, 
(Metropolitan,  urb.  histor.)  who,  of  course,  however,  assumes 
that  Gregory  must  have  had  good  grounds  for  making  the  assertion. 
Pt.  i.  Diss.  iti. 
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we  have  described,  would  require  do  euch  proof  fcr 
making  it ;  the  fact,  that  Spaio  hod  received  her  Chris- 
tianity from  Rome,  and  recognized,  with  the  West  in 
general,  the  spiritual  pre-eminence  of  her  bishop,  would 
be^  according  to  the  same  theory,  a  suificient  proof  that 
the  princes  of  that  country  had  acknowledged  the 
paramount  territorial  rights  of  St.  Peter,  and  had  be- 
come the  feudatories  and  tributaries  of  the  apostolic 
see.  While  the  Spanish  princes  may  have  felt,  that 
some  advantages  would  result  to  themselves,  from  the  ad- 
mission of  a  clum  apparently  derogatory  to  their  dignity. 
They,  like  Guiscard,  might  materially  strengthen  their 
yet  unconsolidated  power,  by  a  legal  and  permanent 
connection  with  the  spiritual  sovereigns  of  the  West. 
Engaged,  too,  as  they  were,  in  what  may  be  styled  a 
perpetual  holy  war,  the  more  complete  identification  of 
their  cause  with  that  of  the  Church,  would  enable  them, 
when  occasion  required  it,  to  appeal,  the  more  con- 
fidently, to  the  zeal  and  to  the  courage  of  their  sub- 
jects. And  benefits  like  these  they  might  well  deem 
it  expedient  to  purchase,  by  the  grant  of  a  small  annual 
tribute,  and  the  payment  of  what  would,  at  that  period, 
appear  to  them  tittle  more  than  a  nominal  complimenL 
For  neither  kings  nor  nations,  it  is  probably  could  yet 
anticipate  the  working  out,  in  practice,  of  the  theoiy 
thus  established, — the  actual  exercise,  by  the  popes,  of 
the  extraordinary  right  of  suzerainty  thus  recognized  in 
them, — or  the  deposition,  by  their  paramount  authority, 
of  monarchs  from  their  thrones,  as  disobedient  vassals 
of  St.  Peter. 

The  epistle  above  quoted  was  written,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  on  the  30th  of  April.  On  the  6th  of 
May,  Gregory  replied  in  the  following  terms,  to  the  con- 
gratulatory letter  addressed  to  him,  in  the  event  of  his 
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election,  by  Godfrey  the  younger,  of  Tuscany : — "  The 
joy,  which  in  your  letter  you  express  on  the  occasion  of 
our  exaltation  is  grateful  to  our  feelings,  not  because 
any  expression  of  pleasure  on  our  account  would  be 
•*  so  \  but  because  we  believe  it  to  be  derived  from  the 
"source  of  sincere  love,  and  from  a  faithful  mind. 
"  That  exaltation  which,  to  you  and  to  others  of  the 
"  &ithful,  causes  affectionate  thoughts  of  us  S  and  joy, 
"  awakens  in  us  the  bitterness  of  inward  grief,  and 
"  brings  us  to  the  streights  of  overpowering  anxiety. 
**  We  see  what  care  surrounds  us,  we  feel  how  heavy  is 
•*  the  burden  laid  upon  us ;  under  which,  while  the  con- 
'*  sciousness  of  our  infirmity  appals  us,  our  soul  rather 
"  desires  the  peace  of  a  dissolution  in  Christ,  than  a 
"  life  in  the  midst  of  such  dangers.  The  consideration 
"  of  the  task  imposed  on  us  so  harasses  us,  that  unless, 
**  under  God,  some  confidence  in  the  prayers  of  spiritual 
"  men  sustained  us  ^,  our  mind  must  needs  sink  beneath 
the  greatness  of  our  cares.  So  completely,  through 
the  agency  of  sin,  does  the  whole  world  lie  in 
'*  wickedness  ^  that  all  men,  and  those  more  espe- 
**  cially  who  bear  rule  in  the  Church,  strive  rather 
to  disturb  •  her,  than  by  fiaithful  devotion  to  de- 
fend and  adorn  her ;  and,  while  straining  after 
their  own  advantage,  or  the  desires  of  present  glory, 
"  oppose  themselves  as  enemies  to  Religion  and  to  the 
righteousness  of  God.  Most  especially  must  this 
grieve  us,  who,  amid  such  difficulties,  can  neither 
duly  administer  the  Church's  government,  nor  safely 
desert  it.     But  because  we  know  that  you,  by  the 
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'  Non  ut  hoc  aliqua  causae  nostrae  delectatio  facial. 

*  Piam  de  nobis  existimationem.  '  Vid.  supr.  p.  146. 

*  Peccatis  enim  facientibus  ita  pene  totus  mundus  in  maligno  est 
positus,  ut,  &c.     Vid.  1  Job.  v.  19. 
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"  grace  of  God,  are  gifted  with  the  virtues  of  fidth  and 
"  constancy, — ^because  we  have  in  you  the  confidence 
'^  which  it  becomes  us  to  repose  in  a  beloved  son  of 
"  St.  Peter,— we  wish  you  by  no  means  to  doubt  either 
"  our  most  constant  love,  or  our  most  ready  good-will 
"  toward  your  honours.  Respecting  the  king,  you  may 
^^  know  our  mind  and  desire  at  full ;  that,  to  the  best 
"  of  our  knowledge  in  the  Lord  \  we  believe  no  one  to 
"  be  more  solicitous  than  ourselves,  for  either  his  pre- 
"  sent  or  his  fiiture  glory.  And  it  is  our  wish,  upon 
"  the  first  opportunity  that  ofiers  itself,  to  confer  with 
"  him,  by  our  legates,  upon  the  things  which  appear  to 
*^  us  to  relate  to  the  advantage  of  the  Church,  and  to 
"  the  honour  of  his  own  royal  dignity.  If  he  shall 
"  hear  us,  we  shall  rejoice  in  his  welfere  as  in  our  own; 
"  and  well,  surely,  will  it  be  with  him,  if,  in  main- 
**  taining  righteousness,  he  shall  heed  our  warnings  and 
"  acquiesce  in  our  counsels.  But  if, — which  we  pray 
"  that  he  may  not, — ^he  shall  return  to  us  *  hatred  for 
"  our  good- will  V  and  to  the  Almighty  God, — ^by  depart- 
"  ing  from  His  righteousness, — contempt  for  the  hon- 
ours which  He  has  heaped  upon  him ;  the  maledic- 
tion of  the  prophet,  ^  Cursed  be  he  that  keepeth  back 
**  his  sword  from  blood  ','  shall  in  no  wise,  God  willing, 
"  fall  upon  us.  We  may  not  set  aside  the  law  of  God 
**  through  respect  of  persons,  or  swerve  from  the  path  of 
^*  right  for  the  sake  of  human  £a,vour.  As  the  Apostle 
*^  says,  *  If  I  yet  pleased  men,  I  should  not  be  the  ser- 
«  vant  of  God  ^'  '* 

The  same  wish  for  the  continuance  of  peaceful  rela- 
tions with  Henry,  coupled  with  the  same  anticipation 

'  Quod  quantum  in  Domino  sapimus.  '  Ps.  cix.  4. 

*  Jerem.  xlviii.  10.  *  Lib.  i.  £p.  9. 
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of  a  coming  struggle^  and  with  the  same  resolution 
against  any  compromise  of  principle  in  the  event  of  its 
occurring,  was  thus  expressed  bj  the  pontiff  in  an 
epistle  written,  on  the  25th  of  May,  to  Beatrice  and 
Matilda. 

^  Respecting  the  king,  it  is  our  wish  to  send  to  him 
''religious  men,  by  whose  admonitions,  through  the 
*'  inspiration  of  God,  we  may  succeed  in  recalling  him 
to  the  love  of  his  Mother,  the  holy  Roman  Church, 
and  to  a  becoming  mode  of  administering  the  govem- 
•*  ment  of  his  empire.  But  if, — which  we  deprecate, 
^  — ^he  shall  scornfully  refuse  to  listen  to  us,  we  neither 
''  can,  nor  may,  abandon  her,  our  holy  Mother,  the 
''  Church  of  Rome,  who  hath  nurtured  us,  and  who 
""  hath  often,  by  the  blood  of  her  sons,  given  birth 
''to  other  children.  Assuredly  it  were  more  safe 
^  for  us  to  resist  him,  if  necessary,  even  to  the  pour- 
"  ing  forth  of  our  blood  for  the  sake  of  his  salvation, 
than,  by  wickedly  yielding  to  the  accomplishment  of 
his  will, — ^which  God  forbid, — to  rush  with  him  into 
"  destruction  K" 

The  princesses  to  whom  this  epistle  was  addressed, 
laboured,  undoubtedly,  with  all  zeal  in  the  good  work 
of  cementing  the  union  between  the  representatives  of 
the  civil  and  of  the  ecclesiastical  power.  And  Henry, 
— who,  since  the  retirement  of  Hanno,  had  embroiled 
himself  more  and  more  with  the  malcontents  of 
Saxony,— -did  not  venture  at  the  moment  openly  to 
slight  their  counsels.  He  saw  himself  beset  with 
difficulties  on  every  side.  A  slight  cause  of  disgust 
might,  he  was  aware,  induce  the  already  dissatisfied 
princes  of  Southern  Germany  to  make  common  cause 

»  Lib.  i.  Ep.  11. 
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with  his  oppressed  subjects  in  the  North ;  and  such  a 
coalition,  if  aided  by  the  papal  influence  and  name, 
would  in  all  probability  oTerwhelm  the  exhausted 
forces  of  the  crown.  The  last  message,  too,  of  Alex- 
ander was  fresh  in  his  recollection.  The  relations  of 
amity  with  the  Lateran,  to  which  the  death  of  that 
pontiff  at  a  critical  moment  had  restored  him,  had  been 
too  recently  and  unexpectedly  recovered,  to  be,  &s  yet, 
despised.  And  even  without  regard  to  the  worldly 
advantages  of  such  concord,  Henry  was  probably  dis- 
posed by  good  feeling  to  desire  its  continuance ;  though 
he  had  not  sufficient  self-command  to  abandon  the 
courses  which  rendered  that  continuance  impossible. 
He  responded,  therefore,  to  the  pacific  overtures  of 
Gregory  in  the  follovring  terms : 

**  To  the  most  vigilant  and  most  desired  *  Lord, 
"  Pope  Gregory,  vested  by  Heaven  with  apostolic 
"  dignity,  Henry,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  the 
^*  Romans,  sends  this  most  sincere  exhibition  of  his 
"  bounden  service. 

"  Since  the  kingdom  and  the  priesthood,  that  they 
*^  may  continue  well  administered  in  Christ,  require  the 
assistance  of  each  other,  it  is  most  important,  my 
most  loving  Lord  and  Father,  that  they  should  be  as 
**  little  as  possible  divided  against  each  other,  and  that 
^^  they  should  cling,  in  the  bond  of  Christ,  indissolubly 
^Hogether.  For  thus,  and  in  no  other  manner,  the 
^^  concord  of  Christian  unity  and  the  state  of  ecclesias- 
"tical  religion  are  preserved  in  the  bond  of  perfect 
"  charity  and  peace  *. 

'  Vigilantissimo  et  desiderantissimo. 

'  Namque  sic  et  non  aliter  conservatur  in  vinculo  perfectse  caritatis 
et  ^cis,  et  ChristiaDae  concordia  unitatis  et  ecclesiastics  status 
rejigionis. 
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"But  we,  who  by  God's  grace  are  now  entrusted  with 
'Hhe  regal  power,  have  not  respected,  in  all  things,  as  we 
**  ought,  the  rights  and  legitimate  honour  of  the  priest- 
hood. The  sword  which  it  was  given  us,  not  in  vain, 
to  bear,  in  assertion  of  the  power  bestowed  upon  us  by 
'^  Heaven,  we  have  not  always  drawn  from  its  scabbard 
'*  against  criminals,  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of 
'* justice '.  But  now,  smitten  in  some  degree,  through 
**  God's  mercy,  with  compunction,  and  returning  to  our- 
^'  selves,  we  confess  our  past  transgressions,  and  throw 
^*  ourselves  on  your  paternal  indulgence ;  hoping  in  the 
''  Lord  to  obtain  the  boon  of  absolution  from  your  aposto- 
"  lical  authority  *.  Criminal  have  we  been,  and  unhappy ! 
"  partly  through  the  alluring  instincts  of  youth, — partly 
"  through  the  license  of  unbridled  power, — and  partly 
^  through  the  seductive  guidance  of  those  whose  counsels 
"  we  have  too  readily  followed, — we  have  sinned  against 
"  heaven  and  before  you,  and  are  no  more  worthy  to  be 
"  called  your  son.  We  have  not  only  invaded  the  pro- 
perty of  churches,  but  have  sold,  to  persons  infected 
with  the  gall  of  simony, — to  those  who  entered  not  in 
by  the  door,  but  by  other  ways, — the  churches  them- 
selves ;  instead  of  defending  them,  as  we  ought  to  have 
done,  against  their  approaches.  But  now,  unable,  with- 
out the  support  of  your  authority,  to  reform  the  abuses 
"  of  the  churches,  we  implore  alike  your  counsel  and 
your  aid,  in  this  as  in  all  things :  your  command  is,  in 
all  things,  of  authority.  And — in  the  first  place, — 
with  regard  to  the  Church  of  Milan,  which  is,  through 
our  fault,  in  error ;  we  pray  that  it  may,  by  the  exertion 
of  your  apostolical  power,  be  canonically  reformed ;  and 

^  Jadiciarift  censurd. 

'  Ut  apostolica  vestra  auctoritate  absoluti  justificari  mereamur. 
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"  thence  let  the  sentence  of  your  authority  proceed  to 
**  the  reformation  of  other  churches.  We  will,  by  God's 
"grace,  be  wanting  to  you  in  nothing;  and  we  humbly 
*'  solicit  irom  you,  in  return,  the  exercise  of  a  paternal 
*'  care  over  us  in  all  things.  You  shall  shortly  recrive 
"  further  letters  from  us,  conveyed  by  moat  liuthfal  mes- 
"  sengers;  and  you  shall  thus,  if  God  so  please,  leam  those 
"  things  which  yet  remain  to  be  recounted  to  you '." 

A  letter  expressive  of  so  much  anxiety  for  his  cod- 
tinued  favour,  and  of  so  much  reverence  for  his  aposto- 
lical authority,  was  of  course  received  by  Gregory  with 
delight.     In  an  epistle  addressed,  on  the  27th  of  Sep- 
tember, to  his  Milanese  supporter  Herlembald,  he  speaks 
of  it  as  a  letter  "full  of  sweetness  and  obedience;" 
and  such  a  one  as  had  never  before,  by  Henry  or  by  his 
ancestors,  been  transmitted  to  the  heads  of  the  Roman 
Church  *.     If,  indeed,  the  pontiff  looked  at  that  letter 
with  those  paternal  sentiments  toward  its  writer,  which 
he  so  often  and  so  strongly  expressed,  the  apparent  depth 
of  feeling  and  sincerity  of  compunction  which  it  displayed 
might  lead  him  to  forget,  for  the  time,  the  levity  and 
irresolution  of  the  monarch's  character,  and  to  indulge 
"     Vope,  that  the  peace  which  he  so  anxiously  desired 
aintun,  might  yet  prove  something  more  than  a 
a.     And  if,  on  the  perusal,  considerations  of  policy 
y  degree  occupied  hk  mind,  he  could  not  fiul  to 
in  this  recognition  of  his  authority,  its  virtual 
■mation.     Henry  might  subsequently  disobey  that 
irity,  but  could  not  thenc^rward  deuy  it,  without 
dng  himself  to  tiie  charge  of  glaring  inconsistency, 
standing  self-condemned.    But  we  can  scarcely 
b  that,  for  the  moment  at  least,  Gregory  was  dis- 

p.  Haidain.  t.  vi.  pt.  1.  p.  1219.  '  Lib.  i.  Ep.  2i. 
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posed  to  hope  for  better  thiDgs,  and  to  look  forward  to 
the  future  accomplishment  of  his  high  aims,  with  the 
friendly  concurrence  of  the  sovereign,  and  not  in  direct 
opposition  to  that  sovereign's  imperial  authority. 


BOOK  III.— CHAPTER  II. 

A.  D.  1073. 

henry's  cruelty  toward  the  SAXONS— their  deputation  to  him  at  Q08US 
— ^THEIR  secret  MSETINO  at  NOCKMBSLAU — HENRY  BBSIBOED  IN  HARZBUB&— 
HIS  ESCAPE,  AND  MEETING  WITH  HIS  NOBLES  NEAR  HEBSFELD— INTERTIXV 
BETWEEN  SIEGFRIED  AND  THE  SAXON  DELEGATES  AT  OORTET — DIET  AT  QBBS^ 
TUNOEN — ACCUSATION  BROUGHT  AGAINST  HENRY  BY  RBGINGER — HENRT's  ILUIB8 
AND  REOOTERT — HIS  TRIUMPHANT  ENTRY   INTO  WORMS — ^RBOINGER'S  DEATH. 

Henry's  position,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
1073,  was  indeed  critical.  From  the  time  of  Hanno's 
retirement,  the  king  had  demeaned  himself  toward 
the  Saxons  and  Thuringians,  in  a  manner  calculated 
to  produce  among  them  a  general  repugnance  to  his 
government.  Unable  to  resist  his  forces,  they  had  been 
compelled  to  accept,  with  respect  to  their  tithes,  such 
terms  \  as  the  rapacity  of  Siegfried,  and  of  Henry  him- 
self,— for  the  monarch  was,  by  compact  with  the  arch- 
bishop, to  share  in  the  prize  ^ — would  accord  to  them. 
Their  remonstrances  had  been  disregarded,  and  their 
purpose  of  appeal  to  the  holy  see  frustrated,  by  the 
king's  menace  of  capital  punishment  to  any  who  should 
attempt  to  put  such  a  measure  in  practice.  And,  to 
keep  them  in  check  for  the  future,  castles  or  forts  had 
been,  by  Henry's  orders,  erected  on  every  important 

'  At  Erfurt  in  March,  1073.   Lamb.  Schafbab. — ^Annalista  Saxo. 

'  E4  tamen  pactione,  ut  ipsarum  decimationum  partem  sibi,  que 
et  regia  magnificentii  et  tanto  labore  suo  digna  fuit,  tribaeiet« 
— Lamb.  Schafnab. 
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height  or  commandiDg  spot  throughout  their  proviuces, 
and  filled  with  royal  garrisons '. 

But  these  undisciplined  troops,  by  their  unbridled 
rapine  and  licentiousness,  soon  produced  a  general  feel- 
ing of  exasperation,  throughout  the  province  which  they 
were  intended  to  preserve.  Continually  issuing  from 
their  strong-holds,  they  relentlessly  plundered  the 
villages  and  fields ;  they  carried  off  whole  flocks,  under 
the  pretext  of  tithing  them ;  seizing  natives,  even  of  a 
fi'ee  condition,  they  employed  them  in  the  work  of  the 
meanest  slaves;  and  women  they  either  shamefully 
abused,  almost  in  the  very  presence  of  their  husbands 
and  fathers,  or  else  dragged  them  into  their  castles,  to 
detain  them  there  as  long  as  it  pleased  their  fancy,  and 
then  to  drive  them  back  dishonoured  to  their  homes  ^ 

Indignant  appeals  from  this  intolerable  tyranny 
shortly  reached  Henry's  ears ;  but  in  vain.  That  vin- 
dictive prince  replied  to  the  complainants,  that  these 
miseries  had  been  brought  upon  them  by  themselves, 
through  their  resistance  to  the  payment  of  the  tithe ; 
and  that  he,  in  keeping  them  in  subjection  with  the 
armed  hand,  was  vindicating  the  cause  of  God  against 
the  violators  of  His  laws.  And  so  far  was  the  repre- 
sentation of  their  miseries  from  moving  him  to  com- 
passionate their  condition,  that  the  knowledge,  how 
much  they  would  bear  without  resistance,  became  an 
inducement  to  him  to  strain  his  power  yet  further.  He 
conceived,  it  would  appear,  the  atrocious  scheme  ^  of 
reducing  the  whole  Saxon  population  to  the  condition  of 

^  Lamb.  Schafhab. — Norberti  vita  Bennonis,  Arcbiep.  Osnab. 
c.  xi.  ap.  Eccard.  Corp.  Historic.  Med.  My.  t.  ii.  p.  2168. 

'  Lamb.  Schafnab. 

'  Magnum  quiddam,  et  a  uuUo  majorum  suorum  antebac  tentatum, 
machinari  ccepit. — Lamb.  Schafnab. 
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slaves,  of  seizing  their  land  and  property,  and  annulling 
their  privileges,  and  of  establishing  in  their  desolated 
province  a  colony  of  Swabians.  With  this  end  in  view, 
he  entered  into  secret  negociations  with  the  Danish 
king ;  who  was,  for  his  assistance  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  project,  to  be  rewarded  with  a  portion 
of  the  Saxon  territory,  contiguous  to  his  dominions. 
Similar  arrangements  were  made  with  other  princes, 
whose  domains  bordered  upon  Saxony;  and  the  re- 
maining feudatories  of  his  empire  were  summoned  to 
meet  him,  with  their  contingents,  at  Hersfeld,  on  the 
22nd  of  the  ensuing  August  ^ ;  for  the  alleged  purpose 
of  a  campaign  against  the  Poles,  but,  in  truth,  that 
they  might  support  the  monarch  in  his  nefarious  de- 
sign against  their  fellow-subjects. 

But  the  patience  of  the  Saxons  was  exhausted,  long 
before  the  arrival  of  the  period  thus  prescribed.  They 
still  pressed  their  grievances  urgently  on  Henry's  at- 
tention, and  at  length  compelled  him  to  name  a  day 
for  a  council,  which  their  leading  prelates  and  nobles 
should  attend,  and  in  which  their  condition  should  be 
taken  into  consideration.  These  dignitaries  assembled, 
consequently,  on  the  29th  of  June, — ^the  day  of  Gregory's 
consecration  at  Rome, — at  the  palace  of  Goslar  ^  But 
when  the  appointed  hour  had  arrived,  the  childish  king, 
happening  to  be  engaged  in  playing  at  some  game  of 
hazard,  sent  to  intreat  their  patience  till  the  tenninar 
tion  of  his  amusement.  The  day  went  on,  and  still  he 
appeared  not ;  and  on  the  approach  of  night  they  were 
informed  by  one  of  his  attendants  that  he  had  quitted 
the  palace'.     Naturally  incensed  by  this  conduct,  or 

*  On  the  Octave  of  the  Assumption.    Lamb.  Scha&ab. 

'  Bruno  de  Bell.  Saxon. 

'  Annalista  Saxo. — Bmno  de  Bell.  Saxon. 
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conceiving  it, — as  perhaps  in  tnith  it  was, — a  studied 
indication  of  the  contempt  with  which  Henry  was  pre- 
pared to  treat  their  representations,  the  Saxon  chiefs 
departed  from  Goslar,  and  felt  that  no  altemative 
remained,  but  the  attempt  to  re-assert  their  rights 
and  liberties  by  the  sword. 

A  great  meeting  consequently  took  place,  by  secret 
appointment  among  them,  at  a  retired  spot  named 
Nockmeslau^  Otho  of  Nordheim  opened  the  pro- 
ceedings ;  Werner  archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  Burchard 
bishop  of  Halberstadt,  and  others,  inflamed  in  succes- 
sion the  passions  of  the  assembly,  by  the  detail  of  their 
respective  injuries  from  the  royal  hand ;  and  all  present 
bound  themselves  by  a  solemn  vow  to  maintain  to  the 
last  their  liberties  and  laws '. 

In  consequence  of  these  proceedings,  three  of  their 
nobles  approached  Henry  once  more  at  Groslar  about 
the  first  of  August,  and,  being  admitted  to  an  inter- 
view, used  all  their  eloquence  to  induce  him  alike  to 
redress  the  grievances  of  their  province,  and  to  correct 
the  vices  which  habitually  disgraced  his  life  and  govern- 
ment. The  king's  answer  was  evasive  and  contemptuous, 
and  the  delegates  retired.  But  Henry  was  almost  im- 
mediately startled  by  the  intelligence,  that  the  whole  pro- 
vince of  Saxony  was  in  arms,  and  that  a  multitude  ex- 
ceeding in  number  60,000  men  ^  was  close  upon  Goslar. 
He  fled  in  dismay  to  the  castle  of  Harzburg  *,  a  place 
strong  by  nature,  and  which  had  recently  been  fortified, 
by  his  orders,  with  peculiar  care;  and  there  he  was  im- 

*  "Nockmeslovo."  Bruno. — or  "  Noleinesleve."  Annalista  Saxo. 
Stenzel  (Geschichte  der  Frankischen  Kaiser)  imagines  that  the  place 
meant  is  Haldersleben. 

'  Bruno  de  Bell.  Saxon.  *  Lamb.  Schafnab. 

*  Id.— Paul.  Lang.  Chronic.  Citizens,  ap.  Pistor.  t.  i. 
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mediately  blockaded  by  a  portion  of  tbe  Saxon  force  K 
Thus  cooped  up,  he  felt  the  necessity  of  treating  with 
his  besiegers,  in  a  tone  very  different  from  that  which 
he  had  of  late  thought  fit  to  use  toward  them ;  and  he 
employed  Duke  Berthold  of  Garinthia,  who  had  accom- 
panied' him  from  Goslar,  to  speak  them  fair,  and  to 
urge  them  to  desist  from  the  siege,  by  holding  out  the 
hope,  that  their  grievances  might  speedily  be  redressed 
by  less  irregular  means '.  But  the  Saxons  would  listen 
to  no  terms  of  accommodation,  which  did  not  include 
the  immediate  demolition  of  Harzburg  itself,  and  of  all 
the  other  fortresses  which  Henry  had  erected  through- 
out their  province,  to  awe  and  control  them ;  and  this 
point  the  king  was  not,  even  under  his  existing  dif- 
ficulties, disposed  to  concede^.  The  blockade,  there- 
fore, was  continued ;  but  Henry  contrived,  after  a  few 
days,  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  Saxon  watches,  and 
to  escape,  one  dark  night  ^  in  company  with  Berthold, 
with  two  prelates,  and  several  followers,  from  the  be- 
leaguered castle,  into  the  woods  which  surrounded  it 
Guided  by  a  hunter,  the  fugitives  pursued  their  journey 
for  three  days  amid  the  depths  of  the  Hercynian  forest, 
faint  for  want  of  sustenance,  and  agitated  by  continual 
alarm'.  On  the  fourth  day,  tjiey  reached  a  village 
named  Eschewege,  where  they  obtained  some  refresh- 

*  Lamb.  Schafhab. — Bruno. 

'  Casu  .  . .  nuper  advenerat,  nescio  quid  privatas  causae  acturus. 
Lamb.  Schafnab. 

'  Lamb.  Schafnab. — ^Bruno.  *  Lamb.  Schafnab. 

*  August  8.  Lamb.  Schafnab. — Annalista  Saxo. — When,  as  it 
appears  from  the  Terminus  Paschalis  of  the  year  1073,  the  moon 
was  new,  or  nearly  so,  and  consequently  invisible. 

'  Undique  circumspectantes  gladium,  et  ad  quemlibet  perstre- 
pentis  aurae  sonitum  incursus  hostium,  jamque  jugulo  incumbentem 
interitum  formidantes. — Lamb.  Schafnab. 
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ment  and  repose*;  and,  on  the  fifth, — the  13th  of 
August, — ^they  arrived  at  Hersfeld,  toward  which  place, 
the  nobles^  whom  he  had  summoned  thither,  were,  with 
their  forces,  already  in  motion.  They  met,  in  pur- 
suance of  his  final  directions,  at  a  place  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  Hersfeld,  called,  by  Lambert,  Capella  * ; 
and  there,  when  he  saw  his  chiefs  about  him,  Henry 
fell  at  their  feet  \  and,  detailing  the  gross  injuries  and 
indignities  which  he  conceived  himself  to  have  suffered 
from  the  Saxons,  besought  them  to  follow  him  imme- 
diately to  the  exemplary  chastisement  of  that  rebellious 
people  *. 

Some  of  the  assembled  princes,  moved  by  the  eager- 
ness of  his  intreaties,  declared  in  favour  of  an  immediate 
march  against  his  enemies,  with  the  forces  which  they 
had  prepared  for  the  Polis^h  expedition '.  But  others, 
more  prudent,  or  less  warm  in  the  cause,  pointed  out 
the  inexpediency  of  commencing,  without  more  ex- 
tensive preparations,  an  encounter  with  a  people  of  so 
martial  and  determined  a  character,  and  now  so  exas- 
perated, as  that  of  Saxony.  And,  upon  the  advice  of 
these  more  cautious  counsellors,  approved  as  it  appeared 
to  be  by  all,  the  king  was  induced  to  acquiesce  in  the 
postponement,  for  a  short  time,  of  his  contemplated 
vengeance.  He  appointed,  consequently,  the  octave  of 
St.  Michael  \  bs  the  day  on  which  the  princes  should 
meet  him,  at  Breitenbach  \  in  the  Hersfeld  territory,  with 

'  Lamb.  Schafnab. 

'  A  locality  identified ,  by  Stenzel,  with  Spiescappel. 
'  Pedibus  eorum  provolutas,  orabat. — Lamb.  Schafnab. 
^  Annalista  Saxo.  *  Lamb.  Schafnab. 

'  Septimo  die  post  festum  S.  MichaeHs. — Lamb.  Schafiiab. 
'  Stenzel  (Geschichte  der  Frankischen  Kaiser)  thus  renders  the 
•*  Bredingen"  of  Lambert. 
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increased  contingents,  to  commence  the  campaign;  and 
he,  then  accompanied  by  the  chief  among  them,  set  out 
for  Tribur,  with  the  intention  of  visiting  that  and  other 
places,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rhine. 

His  envoys  were,  in  the  mean  time,  despatched  in  all 
directions  through  the  empire,  commissioned  to  keep, 
if  possible,  both  nobles  and  people  firm  in  their  ad- 
herence to  the  royal  cause,  to  make  great  largesses,  to 
promise  more,  and  to  restore  to  their  possessions  those 
whose  rights  he  had,  in  his  more  prosperous  times, 
wantonly  infiringed  ^  Henry  thus  hoped  to  soothe  the 
growing  discontent  which,  as  he  began  to  be  aware, 
pervaded  his  dominions,  and  to  secure  the  appearance 
of  a  respectable  force  at  the  meeting  at  Breitenbach. 
But  that  meeting  was  not  destined  to  take  place. 
Even  when  fresh  from  his  flight,  and  most  eager  to 
avenge  the  disgrace  of  that  event,  by  the  destruction  of 
the  Saxon  nation,  it  seems  that  the  king  thought  it 
advisable  to  request  the  good  offices  of  the  prelates  of 
Cologne  and  Mentz,  in  settling,  if  possible,  the  quanel 
by  negociation.  Though  he  would,  of  course,  have  de» 
precated,  at  the  moment,  such  a  termination  of  it,  he 
might  have  been  taught,  by  recent  events,  to  feel  the 
expediency  of  keeping  open,  in  the  midst  of  his  wariike 
schemes,  a  way  to  peace.  It  was,  perhaps,  necessary,  for 
the  sake  of  appearances,  that  he  should  thus  put  on 
the  show  of  moderation.  He  might  feel  that,  without 
his  taking  some  such  step,  the  princes  would  not  readily 
believe  in  the  justice  of  his  cause ;  or  he  might  wish  to 
deceive  the  enemy,  by  holding  out  the  appearance  of 
conciliation,  at  the  moment  in  which  he  contemplated 
striking  his  most  decisive  blow. 

^  Lamb.  Schafnab. 
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Be  this  as  it  may,  it  appears  that  an  interview  took 
place,  between  Siegfried  and  some  deputies  of  the 
Saxon  nation,  at  Corvey,  on  the  24th  of  August  ^ 
But  the  worldly  archbishop  of  Mentz  was  now  no 
trustworthy  representative  of  his  master's  cause.  He 
bad  already  held  communication  with  the  insurgents 
at  Erfurt;  where,  making  probably  such  stipulations 
with  regard  to  his  own  interest  in  the  quarrel  as  his 
position  would  permit,  he  had  pledged  himself  to  take 
no  part  in  the  king's  proceedings  against  them.  And 
it  is  said,  that  both  he  and  the  archbishop  of  Cologne, 
aware  of  the  disgust  which  the  violence  and  indecorum 
of  Henry's  life  had  generally  excited  among  the  princes 
of  the  empire,  were  already  prepared  to  co-operate  in 
the  execution  of  any  scheme,  to  which  that  disgust 
might  give  birth.  Under  Siegfried's  hands,  therefore, 
the  negociations  at  Corvey  assumed  a  more  serious 
character  than  Henry  could  have  contemplated  giving 
them.  The  Saxons  pleaded  not  so  much  for  the 
restoration  of  their  own  provincial  rights  and  liberties, 
as  for  the  removal  of  the  monarch  from  a  throne  on 
which,  as  they  asserted,  he  could  not  longer  remain 
without  manifest  injury  to  the  cause  of  the  Christian 
religion,  his  crimes  being  such  that,  were  he  judged 
according  to  the  canons,  he  would  be  separated  from 
his  queen,  deprived  of  his  knighthood,  and  compelled 
to  renounce,  not  his  throne  only,  but  all  secular  station 
and  employment.  And  Siegfried,  after  much  discus- 
sion with  them,  agreed  that  they  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  bringing  forward  their  charges  against 
their  sovereign  in  his  presence,  and  in  that  of  the 
leading  princes  of  the  empire,  assembled  for  the  occa- 

*  Lamb.  Schafnab. 
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sioQ.  The  20th  of  October  ^  was,  consequently,  named 
for  a  meeting  at  Grerstungen ;  and  Henry,  though  he 
*  still  endeavoured,  by  means  of  his  allies,  the  Luticians 
and  the  king  of  Denmark,  to  annoy  his  enemies,  was 
compelled  to  postpone  for  a  time  his  own  intended 
military  operations.  As  he  had  indignantly  refused  to 
ratify  the  compact,  which  Siegfried  had  entered  into, 
for  the  delivery,  to  the  Saxon  princes,  of  hostages  for 
their  safe  appearance  at  the  assembly;  these  chiefs, 
with  a  view  to  their  security,  approached  the  appointed 
scene  of  deliberation  with  an  escort  of  14,000  men ;  a 
force  which  made  the  monarch,  in  his  turn,  apprehensive 
of  danger ;  who  consequently,  instead  of  presiding  over 
the  meeting  in  person,  awaited  the  issue  of  its  delibera- 
tions at  Wurzburg.  His  absence  was  attended  with  re- 
suits  disastrous  to  his  cause.  Emboldened  to  speak  freely, 
the  Saxons  set  forth,  in  glowing  colours,  the  injuries  of 
their  province,  the  crimes  perpetrated  against  them, 
and  the  disgrace  brought,  as  they  conceived  it,  on  the 
whole  empire,  by  the  conduct  of  its  head.  And  the 
chiefs  who  listened  to  them,  freed  like  themselves  from 
restraint,  expressed  the  warmest  compassion  for  their 
miseries,  and  the  fullest  participation  in  their  views. 
Henry  had  made  himself  equally  odious  to  all ;  and  the 
proposal,  once  suggested,  was  unhesitatingly  adopted, 
that  the  crown  should  be  taken  from  the  sovereign  who 
had  thus  disgraced  it,  and  placed  upon  the  worthier 
head  of  Rudolf  of  Rheinfeld,  duke  of  Swabia  ^.  This 
prince,  on  whom,  as  it  will  be  recollected,  the  empress 
Agnes  had  bestowed  the  duchy  of  Burgundy,  in  addi- 
tion to  that  of  Swabia,  was,  by  the  union  of  two  such 
important  fiefs,  in  a  position,  too  powerful  perhaps  for 

'  Lamb.  Schafnab.  '  Id. 
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a  subject ;  especially  when  his  prospect  of  a  connexion 
with  the  imperial  house  had  been  put  an  end  to,  by  the 
premature  death  of  Henry's  sister,  his  intended  bride. 
On  the  present  occasion,  however,  Rudolf  peremptorily 
refused  to  accept  the  proffered  diadem,  until  the  more 
constitutional  act  of  a  general  diet  of  the  empire  should 
have  legalized  his  doing  so  ^  Such  a  diet,  therefore,  it 
was  resolved  speedily  to  convene :  the  assembly  sepa- 
rated, pledged  to  secrecy,  and  Henry  was  amused  by  a 
fictitious  and  apparently  satisfactory  account  of  its  pro- 
ceedings ;  being  led  to  expect  that  the  peace  would  be 
finally  concluded,  on  terms  honourable  to  both  parties, 
at  the  approaching  festival  of  Christmas  ^ 

But  of  the  feeling  of  dislike  towards  himself,  which 
now  pervaded  his  empire,  Henry  received,  daily,  addi- 
tional proofs.     Even  the  Rhenish  nobles,  on  whom, 
from  their  want  of  connexion  with  Saxony,  the  king 
thought  that  he  might  the  most  securely  depend,  were 
now  observed  by  him  to  treat  him  with  less  than  their 
wonted  respect  ^ ;  and,   after  having  celebrated   the 
festival  of  All  Saints  at  Wurzburg,  he  quitted  their 
neighbourhood,  and  set  out  for  Ratisbon^.     But  at 
Nuremberg,  where  he  halted  for  a  few  days  upon  his 
way,  a  cruel  blow  awaited  him.     Reginger,  a  person 
long  attached  to  his  ovm  household,  here  accused  him 
to  the  Dukes,  Rudolf  of  Swabia,  and  Berthold  of  Ga- 
rinthia,  of  entertaining  a  design  to  surprise  and  murder, — 
when  removed  from  their  followers,  as  though  for  the 
purpose  of  confidential  communication  with  Iiim, — the 
principal  members  of  his  disaffected  aristocracy.     Re- 
ginger,  according  to  his  own  account,  had  himself  been 


'  Lamb.  Schafnab.  *  Lamb.  Schafnab. — Bernold  Constant. 

'  Lamb.  Schafnab.  *  Id. 
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BoUcited  by  his  master  to  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of 
this  guilty  project ;  and  the  truth  of  the  charge  now 
made,  he  was  prepared,  he  said,  to  maintain,  against  either 
the  king  himself  or  his  champion,  in  single  combat  *. 

Whether  this  statement  was  based  on  a  foundation 
of  truth,  or  what,  if  this  was  not  the  case,  were  the 
secret  motives  of  Beginger, — ^a  man  of  name  and  charac- 
ter \ — in  making  it,  we  have  not  the  means  of  deciding. 
Those  before  whom  it  was  made,  were  too  well  pre- 
pared,— ^too  anxious, — to  believe  all  evil  of  their  sove- 
reign, to  doubt  its  authenticity.  It  corroborated,  indeed, 
and  accorded  with,  notions  already  existing  in  their 
minds ;  for  it  appears  that  Henry  at  that  time  laboured 
under  heavy  suspicions,  of  having  rid  himself,  by  mur- 
der, of  associates  who  had  become  obnoxious  to  him '. 
The  princes  withdrew  themselves,  therefore,  from  his 
court;  they  informed  him,  by  messengers,  that  they 
considered  themselves  freed  from  the  obligation  of  all 
vows  of  allegiance  to  one  who  could  plot  their  destruc- 
tion, at  the  moment  in  which  they  were  exerting  them- 
selves for  his  wel&re;  and  they  bade  him,  unless  he 
could  prove  this  charge  unfounded,  expect  from  them, 
for  the  future,  neither  duty  in  times  of  tranquillity,  nor 
aid  in  those  of  trouble. 

Henry's  anger,  at  this  accusation,  knew  no  bounds. 
Declaring  it  attributable  to  the  practices  of  Rudolf, 
he  was  inclined  to  waive  the  consideration  of  his  royal 
dignity,  and  to  disprove  it,  by  meeting  that  prince  in 

^  Lamb.  Schafnab. 

'  Homo  baud  obscuri  nominis  in  palatio,  et  apud  suos  inviolatas 
existimationis. — Lamb.  Schafnab. 

'  Lamb.  Schafnab. — Annalista  Saxo  ad  an.  1068. — Sicut  ille 
(Heni-icus)  non  anam  Bersabe  libidinosus  stupravit,  ita  non  unum 
Uriam  crudelis  interfecit.     Bruno. 
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judicial  combat  K  But  in  this  he  was  over-ruled,  and 
Ulrich,  of  Gosheim,  one  of  his  retainers, — ^himself 
accused  by  Reginger,  as  privy  to  the  alleged  scheme, 
— demanded  of  Rudolf  the  opportunity  of  meeting  the 
accuser  in  the  lists,  and  of  proving  his  &Isehood  with  the 
sword  *.  The  question  was  by  Rudolf  referred  to  the 
decision  of  a  future  meeting  of  the  princes ;  and  Henry 
proceeded  to  Ratisbon,  in  the  strong  language  of  Lam- 
bert, ^^  hated  by  all,  suspected  by  all,  and  not  daring 
"  himself  to  repose  implicit  confidence  in  any,  when 
**  those  bound  to  himself  by  the  strictest  ties  of  familiar 
"  intercourse,  had  been  found,  with  the  first  cloud  of 
^  the  darkening  tempest,  to  abandon  him." 

Siegfried  of  Mentz,  emboldened  by  this  state  of 
things,  ventured  to  assume  a  power  usually  exercised 
by  the  sovereign  alone,  and  summoned  a  diet,  to  meet 
in  his  archiepiscopal  city;  by  which  he  intended  that 
Rudolf  should  be  openly  elected  and  proclaimed  as 
king  *.  The  suspicions  of  Henry,  excited  by  this  ex- 
traordinary step,  were  soon  confirmed  by  authentic 
accounts  of  the  proceedings  at  Gerstungen ;  and  with 
the  view  of  defeating,  if  possible,  the  contemplated 
arrangements,  he  set  out  for  Worms,  resolved  to  esta- 
blish himself  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  scene  of 
his  danger.  On  his  way,  at  the  village  of  Ladenburg, 
he  was  attacked,  and  for  some  days  confined  to  his  bed, 
by  a  disease,  the  violence  of  which  inspired  his  enemies 
with  the  hope,  that  he  would  no  longer  be  an  obstacle 
in  their  path,  to  the  full  accomplishment  of  their 
desires  ^  But  the  strength  of  his  constitution  pre- 
vailed ;  he  entered  the  city  of  his  destination,  and  his 

*  Lamb.  Schafiiab.  *  Id.  *  Id. 

*  Id. — Bernold  Constant. 
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afl&irs  took,  on  that  day,  a  new  and  unexpected  turn. 
The  loyal  citizens  of  Worms  marched  forth,  in  military 
pomp,  to  meet  him ;    displaying  their  numbers  and 
their  arms,  not,  as  others  of  his  subjects  had  done,  for 
the  purpose  of  opposing  or  intimidating  their  sovereign, 
but  with  the  view  of  showing  him,  in  that  crisis  of  his 
affairs,  on  how  many  true  hearts  he  might  yet  rely. 
When  certified  of  his  approach,  they  had  driven  the 
forces  of  their  bishop,  who  had  taken  part  with  his 
adversaries,  from  their  walls,  while  the  prelate  himself 
was  forced  to  consult  his  safety  by  a  hasty  flight.    And 
when  their  king  had  arrived  among  them,  they  volun- 
tarily bound  themselves,  by  vows  of  allegiance,  to  bis 
cause;  they  raised  by  general  contribution  a  sum  of 
money  for  his  necessities ;  and  pledged  themselves  to 
contend,  if  needful,  unto  the  death,  in  support  of  the 
honour  of  his  throne  ^     And  Henry,  struck  with  their 
devotion,  and  feeling  the  importance  of  retaining  a  city 
of  such  consequence  firm  in  his  cause,  determined  to 
make  Worms  his  principal  abode,  during  the  conflict 
which  he  foresaw ;  to  establish  it  as  the  depository  of 
his  resources ;  and  to  use  it  as  the  rallying-point  of  his 
forces,  in  moments  of  danger  or  distress '. 

Most  important,  at  this  eventful  crisis,  was  the  loyal 
demeanour  of  these  citizens  to  their  sovereign.  The 
tidings  of  it  spread  abroad  ;  and  most  of  the  conspiring 
princes  were  averse  to  approaching  Mentz,  for  purposes 
hostile  to  Henry's  interests,  while  that  monarch,  from 
the  impregnable  walls  of  Worms  ^  could  almost  behold 
their  proceedings.  Siegfried's  diet  was,  therefore,  at- 
tended  by  but  few  nobles,  and  those  mostly  of  a  minor 

*  Lamb.  Schafnab.  '  Id. 

^  Wormatia  .  .  .  muronim  firmitate  inexpugnabilis. — Id. 
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class ;  who  shrunk  from  adopting,  in  the  absence  of  the 
chiefs  to  whom  they  mainly  looked  for  guidance  and 
support,  measures  so  daring  as  those,  which  the  meeting 
had  been  summoned  to  effectuate.  They  departed, 
consequently,  in  silence,  for  their  respective  homes ; 
and  the  king's  cause  rather  gained  strength  than  other- 
wise, from  this  futile  attempt  at  a  hostile  demonstra^ 
tion. 

Some  of  those  who  had  formed  this  assembly,  were 
induced  by  Henry's  entreaties, — ^hostages  having  been 
given  for  their  safety, — ^to  meet  him,  on  their  departure 
from  Mentz,  at  Oppenheim.  And  it  was  there  agreed, 
that  the  question  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  Regin- 
ger's  accusation  should  be  decided,  by  a  combat  between 
that  person  and  the  king's  champion,  Ulrich,  which 
should  take  place,  in  an  island  of  the  Rhine  near  Mentz, 
about  the  middle  of  the  following  January  K  But  a 
few  days  before  the  arrival  of  the  period  thus  deter- 
mined on,  Reginger,  the  accuser,  was  attacked  by  a 
violent  disease,  and  died  delirious  ^ ;  a  circumstance  in 
which  those,  who  saw  in  the  issue  of  judicial  combats 
the  manifest  decisions  of  Heaven,  could  not  fail  to 
recognize  a  special  declaration  of  the  will  of  the  Al- 
mighty. A  kind  of  revulsion,  consequently,  took  place 
in  the  popular  mind.  Henry,  in  place  of  being  univer- 
sally condemned  by  the  opinions  of  his  subjects,  was 
regarded  with  respect  as  the  victim  of  slander;  and 
the  year  1074  thus  opened  upon  him,  under  circum- 
stances more  favourable  to  the  stability  of  his  power, 
than  he  could,  a  few  weeks  previously,  have  dared  to 
anticipate. 

'  Post  octavum  Epiphanise. — Lamb.  Schafnab. 

'  Dirissimo  daemone  arreptus,  horrenda  morte  interiit. — Id. 
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OBEOOIIT'S  EXCimSION  TOWABD  THE  SOUTH — HIS  RSLATIONS  WITH  OU18CABD— 
BPISTLE  TO  W&ATISLAT — TO  THE  EHPEBOR  MICHAEL — TREATY  WITH  THE  PBI9CB 
OP  BENEYENTO — WITH  RICHARD  OP  CAPUA — EPISTLE  TO  RUDOLP  OP  8WABIA — TO 
SAINALO  BISHOP  OP  CUlLfi— TO  ANSELM  BISHOP  OP  LUCCA — TO  THE  GARTH AGINIAHS, 
AlVD  TO  THEIR  BISHOP  CTRIAC— CONSECRATION  OP  SARDINIAN  ARCHBISHOPS — 
EPISTLE  TO  THE  LOMBARDS — TO  HERLBMBALD — TO  THE  SAME — ^TO  THE  BISHOPS 
OP  AQUI  AND  PAVIA — ^TO  GEBHARD  BISHOP  OF  SALZBURG — TO  LANPRANC — ^TO 
REMIOIUS  BISHOP  OP  LINCOLN — TO  RODERIC  BISHOP  OP  CHALONS — TO  HUMBERT 
ARCHBISHOP  OF  LYONS— GREGORY'S  RETURN  TO  ROME,  AND  EPISTLE  TO  THE  PRE- 
LATES OF  GERMANY. 

Within  a  few  days  of  his  consecration, — an  event 
which,  as  has  been  already  stated,  occurred  on  the  29th 
of  June,  1073, — Gregory  left  Rome,  on  an  excursion 
toward  the  south ;  a  direction  in  which  various  motives 
contributed  to  call  him.  Robert  Guiscard, — once  thank- 
ful for  the  sanction  afforded  to  his  rising  power,  by  his 
character  of  a  feudatory  of  the  Church, — ^now,  that 
power  having  become  more  firmly  consolidated,  felt  an 
impatience  alike  at  the  recognition  of  inferiority,  which 
such  vassalage  implied,  and  at  the  impediments,  which 
the  duties  attendant  upon  it  imposed,  to  the  extension, 
in  certain  directions,  of  his  territorial  possessions.  He 
had  not  appeared  at  the  ceremony  of  consecration ;  and 
he  showed,  still  more  clearly,  the  alteration  which  had 
taken  place  in  his  sentiments,  by  refusing,  or  delaying 
to  renew,  to  Gregory,  the  oaths  which  had  bound  him 
to  Nicholas  and  to  Alexander.     Tlie  pontiff  felt,  there- 
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fore,  that  a  struggle  with  Guiscard  was  impending,  and 
was  solicitous  to  strengthen  himself  against  its  occur- 
rence, by  cementing,  as  far  as  might  be,  a  connexion 
between  the  apostolic  see,  and  the  princes  whose  terri- 
tories bordered  upon  Apulia.  But,  though  this  mainly 
occupied  his  mind,  at  no  time  during  his  progress  did 
he  neglect  the  general  affairs  of  the  Church,  or  the 
interests  of  the  papal  power :  and  a  sketch  of  the  suc- 
cessive objects,  which  engaged  his  attention,  and  occu- 
pied his  pen,  during  his  absence  from  Rome  on  this 
occasion,  may  serve  to  give  a  tolerably  accurate  idea, 
of  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  correspondence  in  gene- 
ral, and  of  the  active  part  which  he  systematically  took 
in  the  guidance  and  government  of  the  Church  in  all 
regions  of  the  world. 

From  San  Lorenzo,  Gregory's  first  halting-place,  he 
addressed,  on  the  8th  of  <JuIy,  an  epistle  to  Wratislav, 
Duke  of  Bohemia,  under  the  following  circumstances : — 
Jaromir,  the  brother  of  Wratislav,  disappointed  of 
inheriting,  on  the  death  of  Wratislav's  predecessor 
Spitignew,  a  portion  of  the  duchy,  had,  on  the  decease 
of  the  bishop  of  Prague,  in  1067,  laid  down  the  military 
character,  and  assumed  the  sacerdotal ;  and,  through  the 
support  of  the  Bohemian  nobles,  had  wrung  from  his 
brother  a  reluctant  consent  to  his  occupation  of  that 
richly  endowed  diocese.  Thus  elevated,  he  viewed 
with  impatience  the  existence  of  an  independent  see  in 
Moravia,  a  province  which  had  formerly  acknowledged 
the  authority  of  his  predecessors  ;  and  finding  bis  efforts, 
for  the  recovery  of  that  jurisdiction,  to  be  vain,  he  con- 
trived  to  waylay  the  obnoxious  bishop,  and,  with  his  re- 
tainers, to  beat  and  insult  him  \    The  Moravian  prelate 

'  Longinus,  Dhugloschus  dictus,  ap.  Baron,  ad  an. 
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appealed  to  the  apostolic  see,  and  legates  were  de- 
spatched, with  powers  to  hear  and  decide  the  question  in 
dispute  by  pontifical  authority.  But  this  mode  of  set- 
tling ecclesiastical  disputes  was  then  new  in  Bohemia  \ 
and  Jaromir  naturally  resisted  its  introduction.  Wrsr 
tislavy  however,  was  the  approved  supporter  of  the  pre- 
rogatives of  Rome ;  from  whence  he  had,  in  the  time 
of  Alexander,  received  the  privilege, — ^in  the  case  of  a 
layman  an  unprecedented  one,-— of  wearing  the  mitre ; 
to  the  conclave,  a  symbol  of  subjection,  but  to  his 
countrymen,  of  ecclesiastical  sovereignty '.  And  to  him 
Gregory  now  wrote,  complaining  of  Jaromir's  disrespect 
to  those  to  whom,  as  messengers  of  the  apostolic  see, 
might  be  applied  the  words,  **  He  that  receiveth  you  re- 
ceiveth  Me,  and  he  that  despiseth  you  despiseth  Me."* 
He  entreated  the  duke  to  add  his  exhortations  to  those 
of  the  legates,  in  order  to  bring  back,  to  the  path  of  obe- 
dience, that  brother,  who  was  now  treading  in  the  steps 
of  Simon  Magus,  in  his  opposition  to  St.  Peter.  **  And 
**  ify^  Gregory  continued,  ^  he  be  still  contumacious,  we 
*'  will  not  only  confirm  the  sentence  pronounced  by  our 
**  legates,  of  suspension  from  his  office,  but  will  draw 
"  forth  yet  more  sternly— even  for  his  destruction  * — 
**  the  sword  of  apostolic  indignation. .  .  .  Presumption 
**  like  his  we  dare  overlook  no  longer,  having  before  our 
*'  eyes  this  warning  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel, — *  If  thou 
**  *  dost  not  speak  to  warn  the  wicked  from  his  way,  that 
*'  *  wicked  man  shall  die  in  his  iniquity,  but  his  blood 
"  *  will  I  require  at  thy  hand  *.'  *' 

*  Quoniam,  says  Gregory  himself,  agente  incuria,  apostolicae  sedis 
nuntii  ad  partes  Testras  raro  missi  sunt,  quidam  vestrorum  hoc  quasi 
novum  aliquid  existimantes  . . .  legatos  nostros  contemptui  habent, 
&c. — Lib.  i.  Ep.  17. 

*  Lib.  i.  Ep.  38.  '  Usque  ad  internecionem. 

*  Kzek.  xxxiii.  8. 
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From  Albano,  on  the  day  following — the  9th  of  July 
— Gregory  addressed  an  epistle  to  the  Grecian  emperor, 
Michael  Parapinaces»  in  reply  to  a  letter  of  congratula- 
tion,  which  that  prince  had  forwarded  to  him,  by  the 
hands  of  two  monks,  Thomas  and  Nicholas ;  who  were 
also  charged  to  communicate  with  the  pontiff  respect- 
ing matters,  so  important,  that  Gregory  conceived  it 
right  to  entrust  his  sentiments  respecting  them,  to  an 
envoy  of  a  more  ostensible  character.  He  consequently 
wrote  to  introduce  to  the  emperor,  as  his  representative, 
Dominic,  the  patriarch  of  Venice,  whom  he  immediately 
despatched  to  Constantinople ;  and  he  availed  himself 
of  the  opportunity,  to  express  his  anxious  wish  for  the 
restoration  of  that  unity,  which  in  older  and  happier 
times  had  prevailed  between  the  maternal  Church  of 
Rome,  and  her  daughter,  the  Church  of  Constanti- 
nople ^ 

The  results  of  this  legation  are  unknown ;  but  we 
must  conceive  the  good  understanding  thus  evinced 
between  the  capitals  of  the  Eastern  and  of  the  Western 
world  to  have  continued  for  some  little  time  unim- 
paired, from  the  circumstance  of  Gregory's  interesting 
himself,  as  we  shall  shortly  see,  in  favour  of  the  Grecian 
empire,  by  calling  on  all  Christians  to  lend  it  their  aid 
against  its  Saracen  enemies. 

Much  as  his  attention  was  throughout  his  pontificate 
engaged  by  business  more  immediately  pressing,  the 
idea  of  a  re-union  between  tlie  two  great  branches  of 
Christ's  Church  seems  ever, — like  a  bright  dream, — ^to 
have  haunted  his  mind.  In  his  theory,  that  re-union 
would,  of  course,  have  been  accompanied  by  the  recog- 
nition, on  the  part  of  the  younger  capital,  of  the  superior 

'  Ep.  i.  18. 
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rank  of  the  elder.  And  there  are  those  at  this  day, 
who  might  perhaps  be  disposed,  on  this  account,  to 
attribute  his  anxiety  for  such  an  event  to  personal 
ambition  alone,  or,  at  most,  to  a  desire  to  promote  tbe 
interests  of  the  papacy  as  such.  But  the  supposition 
were,  surely,  most  unjust.  Such  anxiety,  as  a  tme 
Churchman,  Gregory  could  not  fail  to  entertain.  Even 
now,  when  century  after  century  has  set  its  seal  upon 
the  fatal  schism,  is  it  not  the  true  Churchman's  duty  to 
pray  for  and  to  look,  if  not  with  constant  hope,  with 
constant  desire  at  least,  toward  an  event  so  blessed,  as 
would  be  a  re-union  of  those  two  great  branches  of 
his  Master's  flock,  the  unnaturally-divided  Churches  of 
the  East  and  of  the  West  ? 

From  Monte  Cassino,  whither  he  next  proceeded, 
Gregory  was  accompanied,  by  the  abbot  Desiderius,  to 
Benevento,  a  city  yet  ruled  by  its  Lombard  sovereign, 
Landulph  VI.  With  this  prince  the  pontiff,  on  the 
12th  of  August  \  concluded  a  treaty  based  on  the  full 
recognition,  by  the  former,  of  his  obligation  of  fealty 
to  the  apostolic  see.  And  then,  removing  to  Capaa, 
Gregory  established  himself  in  that  city  for  some 
months.  Richard,  its  prince,  was  the  Norman  chief 
next  in  power  to  the  enterprising  Guiscard ;  and  the 
renewal  of  a  friendly  connexion  with  him  must  of 
course  have  been  considered  as  a  measure  which,  if 
practicable,  would  prove  most  conducive  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  papal  power.  Nor  to  such  a  connexion  did 
the  Capuan  prince, — ^however  naturally  disposed  to 
side  with  his  countryman, — long  continue  averse.  In 
the  presence  of  Gregory,  he  bound  himself,  by  an  oath  \ 

^  **  Anno  primo  pontificatus  ejus,  duodecimo  die,  intrante  roense 
Auguato,  indictione  undecima.'* — Hard.  t.  vi.  pt.  i.  p.  1210. 
*  Sept.  24,  1073.— Hard.  t.  vi.  pt,  i.  p.  1213. 
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similar  in  purport  to  that  which  he  had  formerly  taken, 
with  Gniscard,  before  Nicholas  IL,  to  fealty,  and  its 
consequent  duties,  toward  the  pope  and  his  successors 
in  the  apostolic  see;  taught,  probably,  by  this  time, 
to  perceive,  that  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  his 
alliance  with  the  Church  were  mutual ;  and  that,  not- 
withstanding his  participation  in  the  Norman  blood, 
and  connexion,  by  marriage,  with  Guiscard,  he  might 
soon  stand  in  need  of  such  an  ally  as  the  apostolic  see, 
against  the  over-grown  power  of  his  ambitious  country- 
man. 

Gregory  continued  the  guest  of  Richard  till  the 
middle  of  November ;  lingering,  perhaps,  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Apulia,  with  the  hope, — a  vain  one, — of  coming 
to  some  accommodation  with  Robert,  upon  terms  of 
which  the  pontiff  could  approve ' ;  but,  not  neglecting, 
during  this  protracted  sojourn,  the  general  concerns  of 
the  empire  and  the  Church.  In  an  epistle  written,  on 
the  1st  of  September,  to  Rudolf  of  Swabia  \  a  prince 
whom  he  already  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  reforming, 
or  papal,  party  in  Germany,  he  expressed  his  earnest 
desire  for  the  continuance  of  unity  between  the  civil 
and  the  ecclesiastical  power.  "  For  as,'*  he  said,  "  with 
respect  to  temporal  light,  the  human  body  is  guided 
and  informed  by  the  two  eyes,  so  should  the  body  of 
the  Church  be  governed,  with  respect  to  spiritual 


^  On  his  own  terms,  Robert,  it  appears  was  always  willing  to 
make  the  required  submission. — Si  enim  discretio  nostra,  said 
Gregory,  £p.  i.  25,  sanctse  ecclesise  utile  approbaret,  ipsi  jam  se 
nobis  humiles  subdidissent,  et  quam  solent  reverentiam  exhibuis- 
sent ; — a  passage  which  is  explained  by  one  in  a  subsequent  £p. 
(iii.  15.)  Beato  Petro  .  .  .  satisfedssent,  si  yolnntati  eorum  in 
quibusdam  annueremus. 

•  Lib.  i.  Ep.  19. 
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"  light,  by  these  two  authorities,  co-operating  in  reli- 
"  gious  fellowship  with  each  other."  In  furtherance  of 
this  end,  he  declared  himself  anxious  to  confer  with 
the  Empress  Agnes,  with  Beatrice  of  Tuscany,  with 
Rainald,  Bishop  of  Cumae,  to  whom  he  on  the  same 
day  addressed  an  epistle ',  and  with  Rudolf  himself. 
And  he,  therefore,  invited  the  Swabian  prince,  as  well 
for  this  important  purpose,  as  for  that  of  devotion,  to 
visit  ere  long  the  threshold  of  St.  Peter. 

An  epistle  which  Gregory  addressed,  on  the  same 
day,  to  Anselm,  Alexander's  successor  elect  in  the 
bishopric  of  Lucca  ^  is  remarkable,  from  its  connexion 
with  the  subject  of  investitures,  which  has  been  already 
described  as  occupying  so  prominent  a  place  in  the 
pontiff's  mind;  and  as  an  illustration  of  the  caution 
with  which  he  advanced,  even  toward  the  assertion  of 
principles  of  which  he  most  earnestly  desired  the 
establishment.  Anselm  had,  it  seems,  been  called  on 
to  receive  the  investiture  of  his  bishopric  from  the  royal 
hand,  and  had  appealed  to  Gregory  for  instructions  on 
the  subject.  And  he,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
decidedly  forbade  the  measure  ;  but,  by  basing  his  pro- 
hibition upon  the  fact  of  Henry's  intimacy  with  persons 
excommunicate,  and  of  his  delay  to  give  satisfaction 
for  this  and  other  offences  to  the  Roman  see,  he  warily 
avoided  committing  himself,  by  a  premature  declara- 
tion of  his  general  sentiments  on  this  most  important 
subject. 

While  at  Capua,  Gregory  received  letters  of  com- 
plaint from  Cyriac,  Bishop  of  Carthage,  whose  suf- 
fragan clergy  had,  it  seems,  invoked, — to  control  him 
in  the  exercise  of  his  spiritual  jurisdiction, — the  un- 

»  Lib.  i.  Ep.  20.  '  Lib.  I  Ep.  21. 
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authorized  interference  of  the  Saracen  Emir,  or  gover- 
nor, of  the  place ;  by  whose  directions  the  prelate  had 
been  publicly  and  ignominiously  beaten.  On  the  16th 
of  September,  therefore,  the  pontiff  addressed  a  mourn- 
ful and  indignant  letter  to  this  unruly  flock  ^  pointing 
out  and  deploring  the  fearful  nature  of  their  crime, 
and  warning  them,  in  the  close,  of  the  necessity  under 
which  he  would  lie,  if  they  persisted  in  their  con- 
tumacy, of  unsheathing  against  them  the  sword  of 
apostolical  anathema.  '^  May  I  be  silent,"  he  said, 
^  upon  these  things  ?  or  am  I  bound  to  speak  and  to 
"  correct,  while  I  lament  them  ?  It  is  written,  *  Cry 
^'  aloud,  and  spare  not  ^ ;'  and  again,  *  If  thou  dost  not 
"  warn  the  wicked  from  his  way,  his  blood  will  I  re- 
"  quire  at  thy  hand '.'  I  am  forced,  therefore,  to  speak. 
I  am  forced  to  correct  you,  lest  your  blood  should  be 
required  at  my  hand  ;  lest  it  should  one  day  confound 
^^  me  before  the  terrible,  the  just,  the  immutable  Judge 
"  of  all." 

To  the  ill-used  prelate  himself,  Gregory  wrote  in 
another  tone  *.  "  We  thank  God,"  he  said,  "  that  in 
*'  the  midst  of  a  depraved  and  perverse  generation,  the 
**  constancy  of  your  fitith  has  so  far  shone  forth  as  a 
light  to  all,  and  that  you  have  chosen  rather  to  suffer 
a  variety  of  torments,  than  to  exercise  the  power  of 
ordination,  at  the  unauthorized  command  of  your 
prince,  in  violation  of  the  sacred  canons  of  the 
•*  Church."  "  Great,"  he  continued,  "  are  the  troubles 
**  of  the  righteous ;  but  the  Lord  delivereth  him  out 
**  of  them  all  ^.  By  such  acts  the  Church  first  sprung 
"  into  life,   by   such   she   must  be  revivified.      This 

'  Lib.i.  Ep.  22.  »  Is,  Iviii.  1. 

'  Ezek.  xxxiii.  8.  *  Lib.  i.  Ep.  23. 

*  Psal.  xxxiv.  19. 
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"  heritage  our  fathers  in  the  faith  have  left  us,  through 
"  much  tribulation  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God  \ 
"  Fierce  is  the  contest,  but  infinite  is  the  reward ;  nor 
"  are  the  sufferings  of  this  present  time  worthy  to  be 
"  compared  with  the  glory  which  shall  be  revealed*. 
'*  Let  us,  absent  from  each  other  in  the  body,  though 
*^  present  with  each  other  in  the  spirit,  resort,  as  often 
*^  as  opportunity  will  permit,  to  the  mutual  consolation 
"  of  letters  ^ ;  and  let  us  constantly  implore  Almighty 
^^  God,  that  He  would  at  length  look  again  on  the  long- 
"  afflicted,  long-agitated.  Church  of  Africa ;  saying  with 
**  the  Psalmist,  *  Up,  Lord,  why  sleepest  Thou  ?  awake, 
"  *  and  be  not  absent  from  us  for  ever !  Wherefore 
"  *  hidest  Thou  Thy  face,  and  forgettest  our  misery  and 
«*  trouble  *r'' 

At  Capua  Gregory  consecrated  and  presented  with 
the  pallium ',  Constantino,  archbishop  of  Tunis  ^  and 
James,  archbishop  of  Cagliari,  in  Sardinia ;  to  the  former 
of  whom,  he  entrusted  a  letter,  to  the  judges  or  gover- 
nors of  that  island,  asserting,  or  reminding  them  of,  its 
former  connexions  with  Rome,  and  subjection  to  the 
authority  of  the  apostolic  see.  A  legate,  he  said,  should 
shortly  be  commissioned  to  visit  Sardinia,  to  whom  his 
directions  for  their  guidance  should  more  fully  be  con- 
fided, and  to  whose  authority,  as  they  prized  either 
their  spiritual  or  their  temporal  safety,  he  required  their 
reverent  submission  ^ 

'  Acts  xiv.  22.  '  Rom.  viii.  18. 

'  Nos  igitur  licet  corpore  absentee,  spiritu  tamen  pnesentes, 
mutuis  litterarum  consolationibus,  quoties  permittit  opportunitas, 
insistamus. 

*  Ps.  xliv.  23, 24.  *  fiaron. 

*  **  Turrensem ;"  probably  "  Turns  Libisonis"  now  called  "  Porto 
di  Torre.''— Bingbam,  bk.  ix.  ch.  v.  10.  '  Lib.  i.  Ep.  29. 
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Milan,  and  the  contest  there  raging,  bad  from  the 
moment  of  Gregory's  assumption  of  the  tiara,  occupied 
his  serious  attention.  Atto,  the  youth  chosen  by  the 
party  of  Herlembald,  had,  as  has  been  already  inti- 
mated, been  recognized  by  Rome  as  the  legitimate 
pastor  of  the  city  of  St.  Ambrose ;  and  Godfrey,  the 
nominee  of  the  late  simoniacal  archbishop,  had,  with  his 
adherents,  shortly  before  the  death  of  Alexander  been 
denounced  by  that  pontiff  anew.  And  Henry  was,  at 
first,  disposed  to  resent  this  measure  as  an  indignity  to 
himself;  but  he  subsequently,  in  consistency  with  the 
humble  part  which  he  felt  it  necessary  to  assume, 
abandoned,  as  we  have  seen,  the  question  which 
agitated  Milan,  to  the  prudent  counsels  of  Alexander's 
successor.  Party-spirit,  however,  yet  raged  violently 
within  the  walls  of  that  city ;  and  Herlembald,  as  the 
supporter  of  the  papal  cause,  was  engaged  in  a  per- 
petual contest  with  the  corrupt  and  simoniacal  clergy 
of  the  place,  whose  influence  seems  still  to  have  predo- 
minated over  that  of  their  opponents.  On  the  first  of 
July,  two  days  after  his  consecration,  Gregory  had  ad- 
dressed an  epistle  '^  to  all  the  faithful  servants  of  Christ 
in  Lombardy ',"  promulgating  the  sentence  lately  pro- 
nounced against  the  intruding  archbishop,  and  warn- 
ing them  against  all  intercourse  with  that  excommuni- 
cate person,  and  all  recognition  of  his  uncanonical 
authority.  And  to  his  fiiithful  supporter,  Herlembald 
himself,  Gregory  now,  from  Capua,  addressed  a  letter 
full  of  hope  and  encouragement*;  which  has  been 
already  cited  \  as  expressing  the  pontiff's  sentiments  of 
pleasure,  on  the  receipt  of  the  submissive  epistle  from 


»  Lib.  i   Ep.  15.  '  Lib.  i.  Ep.  25. 

'  Supra.  Vid.  ch.  i.  p.  341. 
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Henry.  Some  of  the  king^s  principal  coonsellors, — 
Gregory  also  informed  Herlembald, — ^had  given  assur- 
ances in  his  name,  that  with  respect  to  the  affairs  of 
Milan  he  would  in  all  things  comply  with  the  pon- 
tiff's will.  The  Norman  interest  was  now  divided 
against  itself;  and  the  fidelity  of  Beatrice  and  Matilda 
to  the  Church's  cause,  was  still  unquestionable.  **  Do 
"  thou,  therefore,"  said  Gregory  in  conclusion,  "  trust- 
^  ing  in  the  Lord,  and  in  thy  mother,  the  Church  of 
"  Rome,  perform  a  manly  part.  Be  strong  in  the  Lord, 
^^  and  in  the  power  of  His  might  ^ ;  and  remember,  that 
'^  the  darker,  the  more  violent,  the  tempest  which  now 
^*  besets  thee,  the  brighter,  the  more  delightful,  by  the 
*^  favour  of  Heaven,  shall  be  the  calm  which  shall 
**  succeed  it." 

A  second  letter,  containing  instructions  which,  at  the 
time  of  writing  the  above,  he  was  too  much  hurried  to 
give,  was  shortly  afterwards  dispatched  to  Herlembald 
by  Gregory^ ,  who  attempted  to  give  further  support  to 
his  cause  by  addressing  episUes  to  the  bishops  of  Aqui 
and  Pavia  ^  and  calling  upon  them  to  make  St.  Peter 
their  debtor,  by  going  forth,  with  the  shield  of  faith  and 
with  the  helmet  of  sal  vati<»i,  against  Simon  Magus,  who 
had  so  deeply  infected,  with  the  poison  of  his  venality, 
the  Church  of  the  holy  Ambrose. 

Gregory  was,  on  the  15th  of  November,  still  at 
Capua,  as  he  dated  from  thence  a  letter  written  on 
that  day  to  Gebhard,  Bishop  of  Salzburg  ^ ;  on  whom 
he  urged  the  enforcement  of  canons  passed  by  Alex- 
ander, in  a  council,  which  Gebhard  had  himself  at- 
tended,  against  clerical   marriage.      But    he  almost 

J  Ephes.  vi.  10.  '  Lib.  i.  Ep.  26. 

»  Lib.  i.  Ep.  27,  28.  *  Lib.  i.  ep  30. 
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immediately  afterwards  quitted  that  city,  and  pro* 
ceeded  to  Monte  Cassino,  as  appears  by  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  him  to  Lanfranc  \  and  dated  on  the  20th  of 
November,  from  St.  Grermano,  a  village  belonging  to 
that  monastery,  and  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
on  which  it  stood  K  The  object  of  this  epistle  was  to 
incite  Lanfi^nc  more  vigorously  to  resist,  what  Gre-' 
gory  styled  the  presumption  of  a  bishop  named  Arias- 
ta8^  who  appears  to  have  attempted  the  exertion 
of  episcopal  authority  with  respect  to  an  abbey, — St. 
Edmund's— over  which  the  popes  claimed  an  imme- 
diate and  exclusive  jurisdiction.  And  the  pontiff 
naturally  availed  himself  of  the  occasion,  to  re-assert 
the  favourite  doctrine  of  Rome,  to  which  she  owed  her 
spiritual  monarchy,  that  a  paramount  control  over  the 
consecrations  of  churches,  priests,  and  even  bishops 
themselves,  was  vested,  by  divine  right,  in  the  suc- 
cessors of  St.  Peter. 

From  Monte  Cassino,  Gregory  moved  to  Terracina ; 
and  thence,  on  or  about  the  3rd  of  December,  to 
Pipemo.  Prom  the  former  place,  he  replied*  to  a 
letter  of  Remigius  ^  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  forbidding  him 
to  suffer  a  certain  priest,  who  had  been  guilty  of  homi- 
cide, again  to  officiate  at  the  altar ;  but  directing  that 


"  Lib.  i.  Ep.  81.  •  Baron. 

*  Probably  Herfast,  who  filled  the  see  of  Thetford  from  1070  to 
1086. 

*  Lib.  i.  ep.  34. 

'  Called,  Id  the  epistle,  Remedins.  He  was  elected  bishop  of 
Dorchester  in  1070,  and,  during  his  episcopate,  transferred  the  seat 
of  his  diocese  to  Lincoln ;  where  he  commenced  the  building  of  a 
cathedral  in  1088.  "  In  loco  forti  fortem,  pulchro  pulchram,  Virgini 
**  virginnm  construzit  ecclesiam."  Henrici  Huntindonensis  Hist 
lib.  vi.  p.  213.  ed.  Savil. 
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the  offender,  if  sincerelj  contrite^  should  still  receiye 
support  from  the  funds  of  the  Church ;  lest  poverty 
and  hopelessness  should  drive  him  to  further  criioa 
And  from  Piperno»  he  ventured  to  assert  what  he 
conceived  the  Church's  rights,  before  a  more  powerful 
sovereign  than  those,  with  whom  he  had  recently  been 
thrown  into  contact. 

Philip,  king  of  France,  of  whose  simony  complaints 
had  frequently  reached  the  apostolic  see,  had  lately,  bj 
a  confidential  envoy  despatched  to  Rome,  pledged  him- 
self to  the  abandonment  of  that  vice,  and  to  the  proper 
care  in  the  future  disposal  of  the  benefices  of  the 
Church.  But  it  now  appeared  that,  though  the  deigy 
of  the  diocese  of  Macon  had,  with  his  own  approval, 
elected  Landrio,  Archdeacon  of  Autun\  to  fill  their 
vacant  see,  the  king  declined  to  put  him  in  pos- 
session of  it,  without  the  present  which  he  had  on  such 
occasions  been  accustomed  to  receive.  The  el&gj 
appealed  to  Rome,  and  Gregory  resolved  not  to  lose 
this  opportunity  of  enforcing  upon  Philip  the  obs^^ 
vance  of  his  promise.  He  addressed,  on  the  4th  of 
December,  an  epistle  ^  to  Roderic,  Bishop  of  Chalons, 
a  prelate  whom  he  knew  to  possess  the  confidence  of 
the  king.  He  had  only,  he  said,  delayed  the  inffie- 
tion,  upon  Philip,  of  those  censures  which  his  past 
presumptuous  and  oppressive  conduct  had  deserved,  in 
consequence  of  the  promise  of  reformation,  given  by 
him  through  his  envoy,  Alberic.  The  sincerity  of  that 
promise,  he  trusted  the  king  would  now  prove,  by  ad- 
mitting the  bishop,  who  had  been  canonically  chosen,  to 
the  possession  of  his  diocese,  without  fee  or  reward. 
This  if  he  declined  to  do,  Gregory  protested  that  he 

'  Augustodunum.  '  Lib.  i.  £p.  35. 
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would  no  longer  patiently  behold  the  ruin  of  the 
Church;  but  that  he  would  subdue  the  monarch's 
contumacy,  by  enforcing,  by  the  authority  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  the  rigour  of  the  canons.  Either  the 
king,  renouncing  the  baseness  of  traffic  in  holy  things, 
should  permit  the  elevation  of  proper  persons  to 
situations  of  authority  in  the  Church ;  or  the  French, 
threatened  by  a  general  anathema,  should  be  com- 
pelled,— as  the  alternative  of  casting  off  the  Christian 
faith  altogether, — ^to  refuse  all  further  subjection 
and  obedience  to  their  unworthy  sovereign.  To  avert 
such  a  consummation,  he  besought  Roderic  to  use  all 
his  influence  with  Philip,  and,  while  he  laid  the  above 
warning  before  him,  to  exhort,  and  at  the  same  time 
entreat,  the  monarch,  that  in  the  affair  of  Macon,  as 
in  all  others,  he  would  reverence  the  canons  of  the 
Church,  and  permit  the  occupation,  by  the  proper 
persons,  of  ber  benefices.  And  that  the  Bishop  of 
Chalons,  as  well  as  his  sovereign,  might  see  that  the 
strong  language  which  he  had  used  was  something 
more  than  an  unmeaning  threat,  Gregory  despatched, 
on  the  same  day,  a  letter^  to  Humbert,  Archbishop 
of  Lyons ;  whom,  as  metropolitan  of  the  province  in 
which  the  diocese  of  Macon  was  included,  he  com- 
manded, in  the  event  of  Philip's  continued  perverseness, 
to  consecrate,  by  himself  or  his  sufl&agans,  the  bishop 
elect, — ^if  no  canonical  objections  to  the  appointment 
should  arise, — ^without  regard  to  the  monarch's  opposi- 
tion ;  or  even  to  that,  should  it  be  experienced,  of  the 
bifil|op  elect  himself.  "  And  if  you  neglect  this,"  con- 
cluded Gregory,  "  let  that  person  come  to  Rome,  and 
we  will,  by  God's  grace,  consecrate  him  ourselves." 

>  Lib.  i.  £p.  36. 
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These  steps  were  not  without  eflfect.  We  lefln, 
from  an  epistle  addressed  by  Gregory  to  Philip,  in  the 
ensuing  year  \  that  the  French  monarch  had  promised 
full  compliance  with  the  pontiff's  directions.  But  his 
obedience  on  an  isolated  occasion  wrought  in  him  no 
reformation  of  principle ;  Philip  was  a  prince  of  too 
indolent  and  self-indulgent  a  character  to  be  easily 
excited  to  a  course  of  persevering  amendment :  there 
were,  also,  many  about  him  who  were  interested  in  his 
continuance  in  the  corrupt  and  licentious  habits  to 
which  he  was  addicted ;  Gregory's  admonitions,  and 
his  own  promises,  were,  therefore,  soon  forgotten ;  and 
it  was  not  long  before  he  was  again  involved  in  con- 
tention with  the  apostolic  see. 

From  Pipemo  Gregory  proceeded  through  Setia,  and 
arrived,  about  the  middle  of  December  \  in  the  papal 
city.  There  he,  of  course,  received  ample  intelligence 
of  all  which  had  been  occurring  in  the  troubled  theatre 
of  Germany;  and  anxious,  if  possible,  to  prevent  an 
open  collision  between  the  parties  there  contending; 
anxious  to  calm  for  a  while  the  angry  passions  on  either 
side ;  he  addressed  to  Wezelin,  Archbishop  of  Magde- 
burg, Burchard,  Bishop  of  Halberstadt,  and  other  per- 
sons of  influence  among  the  Saxons,  an  epistle,  with  the 
insertion  of  which  we  will  close  our  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  eventful  year. 

"  Ye  know,  I  believe,  the  violent  manner  in  which  I 
**  was  constrained  by  my  brethren  to  undertake  the 
**  bnrthen  and  charge  of  the  universal  Church,  shaken 

as  she  is  by  the  waves  of  commotion,  and  almost 


«c 


'  Lib.  i.  Ep.  75. 

'  He  addressed  an  epistle  (i.  37)  to  the  Countess  AldHasia,  from 
Setia,  on  the  7th ;  and  one  (i.  88)  to  Duke  Wratislav,  of  Bohemia, 
on  the  17th  of  December,  from  Rome. 
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**  ia  danger  of  shipwreck.  My  conscience  bears  me 
**  witness^  how  unequal  I  should  have  judged  myself  to 
^  such  a  weight,  and  with  what  anxiety  I  should  have 
**  sought  to  avoid  the  title  of  apostolic  dignity.  But, 
*'  since  the  way  of  a  man  is  not  in  his  own  hand^  but  is 
**  at  His  disposal,  by  whom  all  our  steps  are  guided,  it 
^  was  impossible  for  me  to  maintain  my  own  wishes  in 
"  opposition  to  the  will  of  Heaven.  Wherefore  I  must 
**  solicitously  watch  and  ponder  how,  by  God's  blessing, 
**  I  may  declare  and  faithfully  administer  those  things 
**  which  pertain  to  the  advantage  of  true  Religion, 
*^  and  to  the  welfare  of  the  flock  of  the  Lord :  urged 
**  alike  by  fear,  lest  negligence  with  regard  to  the  duties 
^  of  my  stewardship  should  one  day  accuse  me  before 
^^  the  supreme  Judge,  and  by  the  love  which  is  due 
*^  from  me  to  that  prince  of  the  Apostles,  who  has,  from 
*^  my  infiemcy,  nourished  me  under  his  wings  with  ex- 
'^  ceeding  pity,  and  cherished  me  in  the  bosom  of  his 
clemency." 
Chief  among  our  cares  at  this  moment  is  our  know- 
^  ledge  of  the  fact,  that  between  you  and  king  Henry 
**  your  sovereign  such  discords  have  arisen  as  have  led 
^to  many  murders,  to  acts  of  incendiarism,  to  the 
plunder  of  the  Churches  and  of  the  poor,  and  to  the 
melancholy  devastation  of  your  country.  On  which 
account  we  have  sent  to  the  king,  and  admonished  him, 
*'  in  the  name  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  to  abstain  from 
**  arms  and  from  all  demonstrations  of  war,  until  we  may 
^  be  able  to  despatch  to  him  legates  from  this  apostolic 
see ;  who  shall  diligently  inquire  into  all  the  causes  of 
this  unhappy  dissension,  and  with  Grod's  blessing  re- 
store, by  a  just  decision,  peace  and  concord  ^faong  you« 

*  Jerem.  z.  23. 
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**  And  vre  now  wish  to  exhort  and  prevail  on  you  like- 
^  wise,  by  apostolical  authority,  to  abstain  from  every 
**  hostile  motion,  and  to  observe  the  same  tranquillity 
*^  which  we  have  enjoined  upon  him ;  thus  interposing 
^  no  impediment  to  the  efforts  which,  with  Ood's  help, 
^  we  will  make  for  the  restoration  of  peace.  In  our 
*'  case,  ye  know,  felsehood  were  sacrilege,  and  injustice 
"  the  shipwreck  of  the  soul.  Let  none,  therefore,  of  you 
doubt  that,  having  investigated  the  truth  in  this  matter, 
**  we  will,  Grod  aiding  us,  strive  to  decree  and  to  esta- 
*'  blish  that  which  is  just,  upon  a  lasting  basis*  And  over 
*'  that  party  which  we  shall  find  to  have  suffered  from 
**  the  other  the  violence  of  injustice,  we  will,  be  sure, 
^  without  regard  to  consequences,  or  respect  of  persons, 
**  extend  the  fulness  of  our  favour,  and  the  shield  of  our 
**  apostolical  authority  ^*' 

'  Lib.  i.  £p.  89. 
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Gregory's  efforts  for  the  restoration  of  peace  to  Ger- 
many were  fruitless.  Henry,  freed  by  the  death  of 
Reginger  from  his  most  pressing  danger,  resolved  upon 
carrying  into  effect,  even  in  the  inclement  month  of 
January,  his  long-projected  campaign  against  the  Saxons. 
Circumstances,  indeed,  admitted  of  no  delay.  The  gar- 
risons in  his  fortresses,  long  and  straitly  beleaguered, 
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were  reduced  to  tlie  greatest  extremities.  That  of  the 
important  castle  of  Asenburg  was  compelled  by  famine 
to  surrender,  and  those  of  other  places, — as  Henry  heard, 
— were  loud  in  their  murmurs,  against  the  long  delay, 
and  apparent  inactivity,  of  their  sovereign  at  Worms. 

He  summoned,  therefore,  or  rather  entreated,  the 
attendance  around  him,  at  that  city,  of  his  prelates  and 
nobles,  with  their  military  followers.  But  the  principal 
among  them,  Rudolf  and  his  friends,  as  may  be  con- 
ceived, were  loth  to  appear ;  and,  declaring  their  aver- 
sion to  aid  in  a  cause  which  they  felt  to  be  unjust,  they 
disregarded  the  summons  K  Notwithstanding  this  de- 
fection, the  king  determined  to  proceed ;  and,  at  the 
head  of  such  ill-provided,  ill-disciplined,  forces  as  he 
was  able,  under  these  unfavourable  circumstances,  to 
collect*  around  him,  he  left  Worms  in  a  season  of 
unusual  severity,  and  arrived,  on  the  27th  of  January, 
at  Hersfeld '.  But  he  was  soon  made  sensible  of  the 
rashness  of  this  advance.  The  ground  became  hard 
with  intense  frost;  the  rivers  were  nearly  converted 
into  solid  masses  of  ice ;  and,  as  the  mill-wheels  were 
fast  in  the  frozen  streams,  his  soldiers  were  unable 
to  use,  for  their  sustenance,  even  the  com  which  they 
could  procure.  A  melancholy  foreboding  seems,  under 
these  circumstances,  to  have  pervaded  the  minds  of  the 
faithful  adherents  to  his  cause;  and  the  meteors,  and 
unusual  appearances,  of  the  frosty  sky  *,  were  noted  by 
them,  as  though  omens  of  a  lowering  futurity,  symbols 
mysteriously  connected  with  approaching  evil. 

Passing  through  Hersfeld,  Henry  moved  toward  the 

'  Lamb.  Schafhab. 

'  Exercitu  magno  sed  non  ad  praelium  parato.     Bruno  de  Bell. 
Saxon.     Annalista  Saxo. 

'  Lamb.  Schafnab.  *  Id. 
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Werra,  a  river  which  formed  the  boundary  of  the  Thu- 
ringian  territory ;  and  quartering  his  forces  in  villages 
near  its  bank,  he  sent  forward  the  abbot  of  Hersfeld, 
with  renewed  overtures  of  accommodation  ^ ;  the  issue  of 
which,  as  well  as  the  arrival  of  reinforcements,  by  which 
he  expected  shortly  to  be  strengthened,  he  resolved  to 
await  in  the  position  which  he  had  thus  occupied.  But 
the  activity  of  the  Saxons  rendered  all  his  schemes 
abortive.  On  receiving  intelligence  of  his  approach, 
they  had  lost  no  time  in  preparing  for  his  reception ; 
and  their  collective  force,  forty  thousand  in  number, 
was  found,  by  his  envoy,  already  occupying  the  Thurin- 
gian  bank  of  the  Werra,  and  prepared  to  repel,  even 
from  their  frontier,  the  projected  invasion  *.  Henry's 
situation  was,  therefore,  suddenly  altered :  he  was  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  a  hostile  force,  fieir  more  powerful 
than  his  own ;  and  felt  himself  compelled, — abandoning 
his  schemes  of  aggression, — to  contemplate  the  proba^ 
bility  of  his  being  himself  attacked ;  while  the  river 
before  him,  which  would  at  other  seasons  have  been  avail- 
able, as  a  defence  to  his  position,  was  now  firmly  frozen, 
and  might  be  crossed  at  any  moment  by  the  advancing 
enemy  \  Nor,  to  repel  them,  could  he  confidently  rely 
on  either  the  courage  or  the  fidelity  of  the  ill-organized 
and  discontented  troops  who  surrounded  him.  Becoming 
now  aware  of  the  real  nature  and  condition  of  the  Saxon 
force,  they  were  appalled  to  discover  the  discrepancy 
between  this  reality,  and  the  ideas  which  Henry's  previ- 
ous representations  had  led  them  to  form  of  these  con- 
temned antagonists  *.  They  were  suffering,  too,  from 
every  species  of  privation,  and  only  preserved  them- 

'  Lamb.  Scha&ab.  '  Annalista  Saxo. — Bruno. 

'  Lamb.  Scbafnab. — Annalista  Saxo. 
*  Bruno. — Annalista  Saxo. 
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selves  fTom  experiencing,  from  day  to  day,  the  extre- 
mity of  &mine,  by  ruthlessly  plundering  of  every  neces- 
sary the  neighbouring  villages ;  to  the  miserable  inha- 
bitants of  which,  they  left, — in  the  v^ords  of  Lambert^ 
— ^nothing  but  their  lives. 

In  the  extremity  of  distress,  Henry  endeavoured 
to  negociate,  or  rather  to  learn  the  terms  upon  which 
he  might  be  permitted  to  retire,  unassailed,  from  tke 
ill-omened  spot.  But  when  he  found  that  the  Saxons, — 
though  courteous,  and,  in  appearance,  ready  to  meet  his 
overtures  in  a  friendly  manner, — felt  the  fiill  advantage 
of  their  position,  and  were  determined  to  qualify  in  no 
particular  the  demands  which  they  had  already  repeat- 
edly made,  and  which  he  had  himself  repeatedly  re- 
jected, the  monarch  was  driven  almost  to  despair ;  and, 
suspending  the  negociations,  he  sent  instructions  to  the 
different  chiefs  who  commanded  his  army,  to  draw  out 
their  respective  forces,  in  battle-array,  on  the  following 
morning.  These  leaders  promised  obedience :  but  no 
motion,  when  the  day  arose,  was  seen  in  their  quarters; 
they,  or  their  followers,  declaring,  that  they  would  draw 
no  sword  against  those,  whose  quarrel  they  now  felt  to 
be  a  just  one  ^ 

Thus  abandoned,  the  unfortunate  Henry  had  no 
resource  but  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  his 
enemies;  and  the  Saxon  leaders  were  yet  the  more 
imperative  in  demanding  his  instant  acquiescence  in 
their  proposals,  on  account  of  the  critical  and  tumul- 
tuous state  of  their  own  forces;  who,  fired  by  the 
presence  of  their  long-hated  enemy,  and  wrathful  that 
he  should,  by  arrangements  which  they  did  not  under- 
stand, be  snatched  out  of  their  hands,  were  loud  in 

'  Lamb.  Schafnab. 
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their  clamours  for  immediate  battled  Tiie  king  was 
forced,  therefore,  however  reluctantly,  to  accept  a 
treaty,  the  principal  provisions  of  which  were,  that  all 
the  fortresses  erected  by  him  in  Saxony  should  be  im- 
mediately destroyed;  that  restitution  should  be  made 
of  all  fiefs  which  he  had  seized  or  withheld  from  par- 
tisans of  the  Saxon  cause ;  that  a  full  amnesty  should 
be  accorded  to  all  who  had  swerved  from  their  alle- 
giance by  refusing  to  lend  him  their  aid  in  the  late 
campaign ;  and  that  the  Saxons  should  be  confirmed  in 
the  enjoyment  of  all  their  ancient  rights  and  liberties 
for  ever  *. 

Henry  solemnly  pledged  himself  to  the  observance  of 
this  treaty,  in  his  quarters  at  the  village  of  Gerstungen, 
on  the  feast  of  the  Purification, — the  2nd  of  February, 
— 1074  \  He  then,  after  a  friendly  reception  of  his  late 
enemies,  retired  into  the  abbey  of  Hersfeld,  there  to 
await  the  approaching  delivery  of  his  queen.  She  gave 
birth,  on  the  12th  of  February,  to  a  son*,  who  was 
baptized,  by  the  Abbot,  on  the  14th,  by  the  name  of 
Conrad ;  and  Henry,  early  in  March,  left  Hersfeld  for 
Goslar  *.  When  there,  the  sight  of  his  brave  warriors, 
the  liberated  garrisons  of  his  abandoned  castles,  together 
with  the  enthusiasm  which  they  manifested  in  his  cause, 
led  him  bitterly  to  lament  the  late  occurrences,  and  to 
delay,  as  much  as  possible,  the  full  execution  of  the 
treaty  which  he  had  just  concluded.  Nor  was  it  till  the 
Saxons,  disgusted  by  his  evident  evasions,  had  entered 
Goslar  ill  arms,  and  even  occupied  the  outer  court  of  his 
palace  ^  that  Henry  felt  the  necessity  of  yielding  to 

*  Lamb.  Scliafnab. 

*  Id, — Brano. — Annalista  Saxo. 

*  Lamb.  Schafnab.  *  Id. 

*  Annalista  Saxo.  *  Lamb.  Schafnab. 
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circumstances,  and  of  complying  with  the  primary 
article  of  that  treaty,  by  issuing  orders,  in  apparent 
good  faith,  for  the  immediate  demolition  of  the  for- 
tresses which  he  had  reared.  He  then  left  the  Saxon 
limits,  and  proceeded  to  pass  the  remainder  of  Lent* 
among  his  faithful  citizens  of  Worms  '• 

Gregory  continued,  during  these  proceedings,  steadily 
to  labour  in  the  great  work  of  defending  and  purifying 
the  Church.  In  January,  1074,  he  issued  summons 
for  a  council,  to  be  holden  at  Rome  in  the  first  week 
of  the  ensuing  Lent ;  assigning,  generally,  as  a  cause 
for  such  a  meeting,  the  ancient  custom  of  the  Roman 
Church  \  But  to  Sicard,  Archbishop  of  Aquileia,  he 
declared  his  motives  more  fiilly  in  the  following 
passage : — 

**  It  cannot  have  escaped  your  observation,  that  the 
"  Church  is  tossed  upon  the  waves  of  many  commo- 
**  tions,  and  well-nigh  shipwrecked  and  lost  amid  the 
"  miseries  of  her  desolation.  The  rulers  and  princes 
^*  of  this  world,  seeking  their  own,  and  not  the  things 
"  of  Jesus  Christ  *,  and,  having  lost  all  reverence^ 
*^  oppress  her  as  a  vile  bondmaid,  and  fear  not  to 
"  bring  her  to  confusion,  provided  that,  in  so  doing, 
"  they  may  gratify  their  own  sinfdl  desires.  The  priests 
"  too,  and  visible  rulers  of  the  Church,  making  light, 
^*  for  the  most  part,  of  the  law  of  God,  and  defrauding 
^^  at  once  Him  and  the  sheep  committed  to  their  charge 
"  of  the  debt  of  duty  which  they  owe,  seek  the  digni- 
"  ties  of  the  Church,  for  the  sake  of  worldly  grandeur 
'^  alone ;  while  those  goods  which  should,  by  a  careful 
'^  dispensation,  minister  to  the  advantage  and  welfare  of 

'  Ash  Wednesday  fell  on  the  5th  of  March. 

'  Lamb.  Schafnab.  '  Lib.  i.  £p.  42.  '  Philipp.  ii.  21. 
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"  many,   they  either  neglect,   or  unhappily  waste  in 

^  pomp  and  unnecessary  profusion.     And  the  people, 

"  in  the  mean  while,  subject  to  no  episcopal  control, 

"  guided  by  no  reins  of  discipline  ^  into  the  way  of 

"  righteousness,  but  rather  instructed,  by  the  example 

"  of  those  who  are  set  over  them,  in  all  that  is  hurtful 

and  opposed  to  the  religion  of  Christ,  are  given  to 

every  kind  of  wickedness,  and,  deliberately  depraving 

themselves,  bear  the  name  of  Christians,  I  will  not 

say  without  fulfilling  the  works  which  the  Christian 

**  religion  prescribes,  but  without  even  entertaining  the 

"  faith  which  it  inculcates.    Wherefore,  trusting  in  the 

"  mercy  of  God,  we  have  determined  on  assembling  a 

**  council  in  the  first  week  of  Lent,  with  the  view  of 

seeing  whether,  with  the  aid  of  the  divine  clemency, 

we  may  not  find  some  palliation  of,  or  some  remedy 

**  for,  these  fearful  evils ;  that  so  in  our  time  we  may 

"  not  see  the  irreparable  ruin  and  destruction  of  the 

"  Church  ^" 

It  was,  of  course,  Gregory's  wish,  after  the  adoption 

of  such  remedial  measures  as  this  general  corruption  of 
the  Church  might  seem  to  require,  to  avail  himself  of 
the  authority  of  the  projected  council,  for  the  purpose 
of  settling  many  matters  of  minor  importance  or  of  an 
isolated  nature.  And  chief  among  these  subordinate 
sources  of  his  anxiety,  was  the  conduct  of  Guiscard, 
who  not  only  persevered  in  his  refusal  to  make  the 
acknowledgment  of  vassalage  which  the  Pontiff  re- 
quired, but  had  made  incursions  into  the  Campagna, 
and  carried  on  his  conquests  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  papal  city  itself.  To  meet  this  impending 
danger,  Gregory  thought  it  expedient  so  far  to  make 

*  Nullis  mandatorum  fra^nis.  '  Lib.  i.  £p.  43. 
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a  show  of  military  preparation,  as  to  appeal  to  the 
dutiful  feelings  of  William  Count  of  Burgundy,  and  of 
other  iaithful  servants  of  the  Church,  whom  he  called 
on  in  a  letter — written  on  the  2d  of  February ' — to 
hasten,  with  all  the  force  which  they  could  muster,  to 
her  defence^.     Not,  as  he  says  himself,  that  he  in- 
tended the  effusion  of  human  blood,  but  that  the  sight 
of  such  an  expedition  might  compel  the  enemy  to  yield 
to  fear  what  he  had  denied  to  justice.     And  then, — 
as  he  intimated, — ^he  looked  forward  to  schemes  of  a 
more  extensive  nature;  and  contemplated  the  possi- 
bility,— when  the  affairs  of  the  Church  at  home  should 
have  been  arranged  in  peace,— H)f  leading  in  person  the 
chivalry  of  Western  Europe,  to  the  relief  of  the  suffer- 
ing Church  and  menaced  empire  of  the  Christian  East '. 
This  last  great  object,  he  endeavoured  still  further 
to  forward,  by  an  epistle  addressed,  on  the  first  of  the 
following  March,  to  all  Christians  * ;  in  which, — inform- 
ing them  that  the  heathen  conquerors  had  laid  waste 
every  thing  before  them,  even  to  the  very  gates  of 
Constantinople,  and  had  poured  out,  like  that  of  sheep, 
the  blood  of  many  thousands  of  their  fellow-Christians, 
— he  admonished  them  that,  as  the  Redeemer  of  the 
world  had  given  his  life  for  his  servants,  each  of  them 
should,  in  turn,  be  ready  to  offer  up  his  own,  for  his 
brethren  in  the  faith.     But  the  general  effort  which 
he  contemplated,  was  not  destined  yet  to  take  place. 

*  Lib.  i.  Ep.  46. 

'  See  also  his  letter  written,  somewhat  later,  to  Godfrey  of  Lor- 
raine, lib.  i.  £p.  72. 

'  Sylvester  II.  had  addressed  to  the  universal  Church  an  epistle, 
in  the  name  of  the  devastated  Jerusalem,  in  which  this  idea  was  first 
formally  started.  With  that  exception,  this  epistle  of  Gregoiy 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  official  suggestion  of  a  Crusade. 

*  Lib.  i.  Ep.  49. 
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Concerns  of  a  more  pressing  nature  kept  him,  through- 
out his  pontificate,  busily  engaged  at  home ;  and  it  was 
reserved  for  Urban  II.,  and  his  council  of  Clermont  in 
1095,  by  responding  to  the  voice  of  the  hermit  Peter, 
to  arrest  the  conquering  progress  of  the  Mahometan 
arms,  by  the  united  powers  of  the  whole  western  world. 
But  we  shall  find  Gregory,  on  several  future  occa- 
sions, recurring  to  this  idea.     The  ravishment,  firom  the 
Church,  of  her  ancient  and  beloved  abodes  in  Palestine 
and  Asia  Minor, — the  threatened  occupation,  by  an  un- 
baptized  monarch,  of  Nicsea  \  and  other  scenes  of  her 
most  momentous  and  most  glorious  struggles, — could 
not  fail  to  excite  in  his  breast  a  burning  desire  for 
their  recovery.     Nor  could  his  penetrating  mind  fail  to 
perceive  the  advantage  which  would  naturally  result  to 
the  cause  of  the  Western  Church, — as  opposed  to  that 
of  unauthorized  secular  control  over  holy  things, — from 
the  enlistment  of  the  martial  spirit  of  her  children  in 
her  own  immediate  cause,  and  from  the  accustoming 
men^s  minds,  in  a  matter  so  interesting,  to  look  rather 
to  the  divine  bond  which  connected  them  together,  as 
members  of  the  one  Catholic  Institution,  than  to  the 

'  "  L'an  467  de  I'Hegire  (1074  de  J.  C.)  Soliman,  fils  de  Koutoul- 
misch,  et  arridre-petit  fils  de  Seldgiouk  par  son  aieul  IsraU,  passa 
dans  I'Asie  mineure  a  la  tete  d*une  annee  de  Turcs,  et .  .  •  .  poussa 
ses  conqu^tes  jusqu'a  Nic6e,  ou  il  etablit  sa  residence."  Art  de 
verifier  les  dates,  t.  i.  p.  478. — Jam  Jlierosolima  Sarracenis  civibus 
possessa,  Babylonise,  quae  nunc  sedes  est  regni  iEgyptii,  serviebat . , . 
Bethlebem,  domus  panis  angelorum,  stabulum  facta  armentorum  •  . . 
Nicaeam,  cathob'cae  fidei  turrim  firmissimam,  expugnant,  trucidatis 
in  ea  Cbristianis  ....  Igitur  terra  repromissionis  subacta,  mater 
nostne  redemptionis  et  fidei  Jhemsalem  duplici  captivitatis  jugo 
gravatur.  Chronica  Regia  S.  Pantaleonis.  Eccard.  t.  i.  p.  910. 
£t  vid.  Ekkehardi  Abbatis  libell.  de  expugnation.  Uierosolym. 
Marten,  et  Durand.  Coll.  amplisa.  t.  v.  p.  515. 
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human  distinctions  of  nation,  manners,  or  polity,  by 
which  they  were  externally  separated  from  each  other. 
But,  if  productive  of  no  other  immediate  result, 
Gregory's  military  projects  and  demonstrations  were, 
it  would  seem,  sufficient  to  ward  off  for  the  time  all 
apprehended  danger  from  the  Norman  side;  and  his 
council,  which  was  attended  by  many  prelates,  by  the 
countess  Matilda,  and  by  many  other  persons  of  dis- 
tinction, assembled  in  security  at  the  appointed  time, 
in  the  first  week  of  Lent  ^  The  decrees  passed  by  the 
prelates,  thus  convened,  were  in  substance  four :  1.  That 
no  one  who  had  been  admitted  by  purchase  to  any 
rank  in  the  ministry,  should  thenceforward  officiate  in 
the  Church.  2.  That  no  one  who  had  purchased  any 
church  should  continue  to  enjoy  it,  and  that  the  rights 
to  churches  should  for  the  future  be  neither  bought 
nor  sold.  3.  That  all  should  be  debarred  from  exer- 
cising the  clerical  function  who  were  guilty  of  incon- 
tinence,— that  is,  who  lived  either  in  habits  of  licenti- 
ousness, or  in  the  married  state.  4.  That  none  of  the 
laity  should  for  the  future  receive  the  ministrations  of 
those  who  publicly  disregarded  these  apostolical  ordi- 
nances *. 

'  Harduin.  t.  vi.  pt.  i.  p.  1521.  et  vide  tractat.  Apologetic!  super 
decreta  quae  venerabilis  Papa  Grregorius  ...  in  Romana  synodo 
promulgavit  contra  Simoniacos  et  incontinentes  altaris  ministros. 
ib.  p.  1523. 

'  Primum,  ut  clerici  aliquem  sacrorum  ordinum  gradum  et 
officium  per  predum  adepti*  nuUatenus  deinceps  in  ecclesia  miois- 
trent.  Secundum,  ut  ecclesiam  pretio  acquisitam  nullus  retineat, 
nee  alicui  deinceps  ecclesias  jura  vendere  vel  emere  liceat.  Tertiam, 
ut  a  clericali  officio  cessent,  quicumque  se  pro  incontinentia  reprehen- 
sibiles  exhibent.  Quartum,  ut  populus  clericomm  officia  nullatenus 
redpiat,  quos  Apostolicas  institutiones  contemnere  videat  Apologet. 
ut  supr.  p.  1527. 
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The  great  objects  of  the  synod  having  been  thus 
accomplished,  its  members  proceeded  to  the  considera- 
tion of  matters  of  detail.  The  sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation was  at  length  pronounced  against  the  refractory 
Guiscard,  then  engaged  in  the  siege  of  the  papal  fief  of 
Benevento  ^ ;  a  sentence,  which  failed  in  bringing  the 
haughty  Norman  to  submission,  though  he  appears  to 
have  been  induced,  shortly  afterwards,  at  least  to  tem- 
porize. For,  in  a  letter  written  to  Beatrice  and  Ma- 
tilda in  the  following  October  ^  Gregory  informed  them, 
that  Robert  had  sent  more  than  one  suppliant  embassy 
to  Rome,  and  expressed  a  desire  to  bind  himself,  by 
the  strongest  obligations,  to  future  fealty.  But  this, 
dissatisfied  perhaps  with  the  conditions  which  Gregory 
wished  to  impose,  he  throughout  the  year  1074  declined 
to  perform. 

The  council  was  attended  by  several  Spanish  pre- 
lates, who  pledged  themselves,  and  the  Church  to  which 
they  belonged,  to  compliance  with  Gregory's  wishes, 
respecting  the  introduction  into  Spain  of  the  Roman 
ritual.  Nor  did  the  assembly  separate  without  pro- 
nouncing anew  the  censures  of  the  Church  against  the 
already  condemned  Godfrey,  intruding  archbishop  of 
Milan. 

The  Sardinian  judge  Orzocor,  it  is  probable,  chose  the 
occasion  of  this  synod,  to  express  the  recognition,  by  the 
island  to  which  he  belonged,  of  the  supremacy  which 
Gregory  claimed  over  it,  as  the  successor  of  St.  Peter. 
Jaromir,  of  Prague,  with  his  rival,  the  bishop  of  Olmutz, 
unquestionably  appeared,  if  not  before  the  council,  at 
least  veithin  a  month  after  its  sitting,  before  the  apo- 

^  Harduin.  t.  vi.  pt.  i.  pp.  1260.  1521. — Baron,  ad  an. — Leo 
Ostiens.  1.  iii.  c.  45. 
'  Lib.  ii.  £p.  9. 
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stolic  tribunal.     Jaromir,   when  first  summoned,  had 
pleaded  a  want  of  means  for  the  journey,  occasioned  by 
the  seizure  of  his  episcopal  possessions  by  Wratislav, 
his  brother.     But  Gregory,  in  a  letter  to  Wratislav  \ 
directed  that  these  should  be  restored ;  and,  thus  de- 
priving Jaromir  of  his  excuse,   authoritatively  com- 
manded  his  attendance;  while  Siegfried,  who,  as  primate 
of  Germany,  had  wished  himself  to  decide  the  dispute, 
was,  by  the  pontifl^  as  imperatively  forbidden  to  in- 
terfere*.     Not   daring    longer   to   refuse  obedience, 
Jaromir  presented  himself  with  all  humility  before  his 
judge.     The  charge  of  having  struck  the  Moravian 
bishop,  or  having  directed  the  perpetration  of  any  out- 
rages upon  his  servants,  he  denied;  but  other  com- 
plaints against  him  he  admitted  to  be  well  founded, 
and  offered  to  make  what  Gregory  considered  suitable 
amends.     And  partly  on  this  account,  partly  through 
the  interference  of  Matilda, — to  whom  Jaromir  vras  in 
some  degree  related, — the  pontiff  was  induced  to  forgive 
him  the  past,  to  confirm  him  in  his  bishopric,  and  to 
furnish  him  with   a  letter,   bespeaking  for  him  the 
favour  and  protection  of  his  brother  * ;  reserving,  at  the 
same  time,  the  final  decision,  respecting  the  question  of 
property  at  issue  between  him  and  the  Moravian  pre- 
late, to  a  future  synod.     The  council  having  been  dis- 
solved, Gregory  selected,  for  the  purpose  of  informing 
Henry  of  the  results  of  its  deliberation,  those  whom 
he  judged  most  likely,  from  station  or  character,  to 
command  the  light-minded  monarches   attention  and 
respect.     The  imperial  Agnes,  at  what  she  felt  to  be 
the  call  of  religion,  forsook  for  a  while  those  devotional 

»  Lib.  i.  Ep.  45.  *  Lib.  i.  Ep.  60,  61. 

*  Lib.  i.  Ep.  78. 
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duties  which  now  formed  her  principal  occupation,  in 
the  hope  of  giving  weight  to  the  pontiff's  message  by 
her  name,  and  by  the  influence  of  her  maternal  author- 
ity. And  accompanied  by  the  bishops  of  Ostia,  Pales- 
trina,  and  Cumse  \  who  went  in  the  character  of  legates, 
she  set  forward  across  the  Alps,  toward  the  country  in 
which  she  had  exercised  her,  now  forgotten,  power. 

The  affairs  of  that  country  had,  in  the  mean  while, 
taken  a  turn  most  favourable  to  the  recognition  of 
Gregory's  decrees,  and  to  the  general  extension  of  his 
pontifical  authority.  The  object  now  uppermost  in 
Henry's  mind  was  vengeance  upon  the  Saxons,  for  his 
recent  humiliations  at  Gerstungen  and  ^t  Goslar ;  and 
he  had  not  left  the  latter  place  three  days,  before  an 
event  occurred,  which  he  hailed  as  supplying  him 
with  a  pretext  for  a  rupture,  of  which  he  could  avail 
himself  at  any  future  convenient  season.  Harzburg, 
the  fortress  in  which  he  had  been  besieged  by  the 
Saxons  in  the  preceding  August,  was  a  spot  to  which 
he  had,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  attached  himself.  He 
had  built  there  a  beautiful  church  of  wood,  adorning 
it  in  the  most  costly  manner,  enriching  it  with  the 
relics  of  saints,  and  endowing  it  by  the  foundation 
of  several  canonries ;  and,  in  its  vaults,  he  had  de- 
posited the  bones  of  a  brother,  and  of  an  infant  son '. 
This  building, — ^though  compelled   to  raze  the  walls 

*  Bonizo.  To  these,  Lambert  adds  an  '*  Episcopus  Cariensis ;" 
bat  this,  it  should  seem,  is  the  error  of  a  transcriber,  as  the  bishopric 
of  Cures  had  been  united  to  that  of  Nomentum  by  Gregory  the 
Great,  in  593.  Vid.  Greg.  Mag.  lib.  iii.  ep.  xx.  ad  Gratiosum  epis- 
copum,  et  Ughelli  Episcopat.  Antiq.  verbo  Curienses,  t.  x.  p.  74.  If 
there  were,  indeed,  an  "  Episcopus  Curiensis*'  among  the  legates,  his 
see  must  have  been  Chur  or  Colre,  in  the  Grisons,  which  seems  im- 
probable.    Donizo  (1.  i.  c.  xix.)  only  names  two  prelates. 

'  Lamb.  Schafnab.  Tales  et  tot  clericos  illuc  undique  congregavit, 
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around  it, — he  was  naturally  most  solicitous  to  preserve  *. 
But  the  Saxon  populace,  mindful  of  the  injuries  which 
the  licentious  garrison  of  Harzburg  had  inflicted  on 
them,  were  indignant,  that  even  a  vestige  of  a  place  so 
obnoxious  to  them  should  exist.  Suddenly  and  tumul- 
tuously,  they  rushed  into  Harzburg,  fired  the  church, 
plundered  its  treasury,  shivered  the  altars,  and  reduced 
the  whole  place  to  a  heap  of  ruins.  And  that  no 
attachment  to  the  spot  might  remain  in  Henry's  mind, 
or  induce  him  to  restore  the  fabric  thus  destroyed,  they 
tore  the  remains  of  his  relatives  from  their  graves*. 
But  these,  together  vrith  the  saintly  relics,  were  res- 
cued from  their  hands  by  the  abbot  of  the  neigh- 
bouring monastery  of  Ilseburg,  and  deposited  in  its 
church  '. 

The  Saxoii  chiefs,  upon  receiving  intelligence  of 
these  lawless  proceedings  of  their  countrymen,  were, 
it  appears,  much  grieved  and  confounded.  They  lost 
no  time  in  expressing  to  the  king  their  regret  for  the 
occurrence,  and  in  denying,  in  the  strongest  terms, 
their  participation  in  the  crimes  which  had  been  com- 
mitted ^.  But  Henry  was,  as  has  been  already  inti- 
mated, too  happy  to  have  at  length  what  must,  he 
thought,  be  considered  by  all,  as  a  fair  cause  of  com- 
plaint against  the  Saxon  race.  "  Since,"  he  said,  **  no 
"  civil  laws  can  check  the  violence  of  that  unruly  peo- 
'^  pie ;  and  since,  deserted  by  my  soldiers,  I  cannot 
'*  chastise  them  by  the  arm  of  force,  I  must  appeal  to 
"  the  authority  of  the  Church.  Bereft  of  auxiUaries 
"  on  earth,  I  will  implore  the  aid  of  Heaven."     And 

ut  aliquot  episcopales  locos  apparatu  suo  aequipararet,  aliquot  etiam 
transcenderet.     Annalista  Saxo,  ad  an.  1067. 

'  Brano.  '    Lamb.  Schafnab. — Bruno. — Annalista  Saxo. 

^  Lamb.  Schafnab.  *  Id. — Annalista  Saxo. 
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immediately  despatching  messengers  to  Rome,  he  for- 
warded to  Gregory  a  highly  coloured  statement  of  the 
outrage  \irhich  had  been  committed,  and  demanded  that 
the  powers  of  the  apostolic  see  might  be  Mdelded  against 
the  mcendiaries  of  churches,  the  desecrators  of  altars, 
and  the  violators  of  the  sepulchres  of  the  dead  ^ 

When,  therefore,  Henry's  mother,  and  the  papal 
legates,  arrived  in  Germany,  they  found  the  king 
anxious,  not  only  to  win  Gregory's  favour,  but  even  to 
exalt  the  pontifical  authority.  And  his  position,  with 
regard  to  the  nobles  of  his  empire,  was  now  materially 
different  from  that  which  he  had  a  few  months  pre- 
viously occupied.  The  events  at  Gerstungen,  by  which 
his  power  was  apparently  humbled,  proved  subsequently 
of  the  most  essential  advantage  to  his  cause,  in  severing, 
for  a  time,  the  bond  which  had  united  his  adversaries. 
The  Saxons,  who  had  principally  fought  for  their 
liberties,  were  happy  to  conclude  a  peace,  upon  terms 
by  which  those  liberties  were  secured ;  and  though, 
as  we  have  seen,  they  honourably  stipulated,  that  no 
vengeance  should  be  taken  by  the  king  on  the  allies 
who  had  befriended  them ;  they  closed  the  agreement 
without  either  consulting  those  allies,  or  regarding  the 
frustration,  by  that  compact,  of  the  aspiring  designs  of 
Rudolf  and  his  confederates  upon  the  crown.  Those 
princes,  consequently,  felt  themselves  to  have  been  in 
a  manner  betrayed :  their  late  amity  with  the  Saxons 
was  converted  into  stern  hostility;  and  when  they 
found  that  the  king  was  meditating  vengeance  for  the 
afiont  which  he  had  received,  they  intimated  their 
willingness  to  follow  him  with  all  their  forces  to  the 
field '.     One  of  them,  Welf  of  Bavaria,  had  peculiar 

*  Lamb.  Schafnab.  *  Bruno. 
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and  most  urgent  reasons  for  desiring  a  rupture  of  the 
peace  which  had  been  concluded ;  for  the  duchy  which 
he  enjoyed  had  been  recognized  in  the  treaty  as  the 
rightful  fief  of  Otho  of  Nordheim ;  to  whom,  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  that  treaty,  Henry  stood  bound  to  restore  it 
He,  therefore,  and  his  friends,  were  found,  at  this  criti* 
cal  moment,  desirous  of  supporting,  rather  than  of  op- 
posing, the  kingly  power;  anxious  to  soothe  and  to 
conciliate  the  sovereign,  whom  they  had  so  recently 
insulted  and  condemned. 

Henry  had  established  himself,  for  the  feast  of 
Easter,  at  Bamberg ' ;  but  as  Herman,  the  bishop  of 
that  city,  lay  under  the  charge  of  simony,  the  legates 
forbore  to  approach  the  place  S  and  awaited  the  tenni- 
nation  of  the  festival  at  Nuremberg.  Thither  Henry, — 
the  solemnities  of  the  season  having  been  concluded, — 
proceeded  to  meet  them.  But  he  found  them,  to  his 
surprise,  inflexible  in  refusing  to  hold  the  slightest  inter- 
course with  him  until  he  had  made  open  profession  of 
his  penitence  for  the  simony  and  other  breaches  of  eccle- 
siastical laws  of  which  he  had  been  guilty,  and  had  re- 
ceived from  their  hands  the  absolution  of  the  Church '. 
With  these  terms,  policy,  if  not  principle,  induced  him 
to  comply ;  he  subsequently  entertained  tl^em  with  every 
demonstration  of  respect,  and  promised  his  assistance 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  decrees  which  they  were 
commissioned  to  promulge.  In  some  respects,  the 
degradation  of  simoniacal  members  of  the  priesthood 
was  a  measure  which  suited  his  own  views.  The 
bishop  of  Worms,  and  other  prelates  by  whom  his 
interests  had  on  various  occasions  been  opposed,  were 

'  Lamb.  Schafnab.  '  Marian.  Scot. 

'  Lamb.  Schafnab. 
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notoriously  chargeable  with  the  corrupt  ti*affic  which 
it  was  sought  to  abolish;  and  Henry  hailed  the  op- 
portunity of  avenging,  under  the  name  of  zeal  for  the 
public  good,  the  wrongs  which  he  had  individually 
sustained  \  Nor  is  it  at  all  probable  that,*-eager  as  he 
was  to  establish  himself  in  papal  favour, — ^his  eyes  were 
open  to  the  momentous  change,  in  the  relative  positions 
of  the  Church  and  of  the  secular  power,  which  would 
result  from  such  a  complete  separation  of  the  priest- 
hood from  the  mass  of  society,  as  must  follow  the 
general  enforcement  of  clerical  celibacy. 

With  one  request,  however,  of  the  legates,  the  deter- 
mined resistance  of  his  German  prelates  prevented  his 
complying.  They  had  solicited  permission,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  Gregpry's  decrees  into  effect,  to  sum- 
mon a  council  in  Germany  in  his  name,  over  which  they 
were,  by  his  authority,  to  preside.  But  Liemar,  arch- 
bishop of  Bremen,  expressing  the  unanimous  feeling  of 
his  brethren,  declared  that  such  a  proceeding  would  in- 
volve a  violation  of  the  long-established  privileges  of 
the  German  Church ;  that  the  right  of  presiding  over 
their  national  synods  belonged  to  the  archbishop  of 
Mentz  as  primate  of  Germany  ;  and  that  he  could  not 
with  propriety  cede  that  privilege  to  any  but  to  the 
pope  in  person  ^.  The  legates,  in  answer  to  this,  de- 
clared that  all  such  rights,  as  derived  from  the  regu- 
lations of  preceding  popes,  were  necessarily  superseded 
by  their  legatine  authority  from  the  reigning  pontiff. 
But  the  opposition  was  too  strong  for  them,  and  they 
were  compelled  to  abandon  their  design.  They  made, 
however,  in  abandoning  it,  their  power  respected.  They 
declared  Liemar  suspended  from  the  functions  of  his 

*  Lamb.  Schafnab.  '  Bonizo,  p.  811. — Lamb.  Schafnab. 
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archiepiscopal  oflSce  ^ ;  they  enforced  Henry's  separa- 
tion from  the  corrupt  nobles,  five  in  number,  who  had 
been  excommunicated  by  Alexander;  and  receiving 
from  the  king,  and  from  his  principal  counsellors,  a 
solemn  pledge  of  continued  exertions  in  the  work  of 
ecclesiastical  reformation,  they  departed,  laden  with 
costly  presents,  for  Rome. 

Gregory's  thanks  to  his  imperial  envoy  for  her  ser- 
vices were  expressed  most  warmly ;  but  not  more  so,  it 
may  be  thought,  than  the  occasion  required.  **  Through 
**  you,"  said  the  grateful  pontiff,  "  the  remembrance  of 
"  the  pious  women,  who  of  old  sought  the  Lord  in  His 
"  sepulchre,  often  recurs  to  my  mind.  As  they,  before 
**  all  His  disciples,  pressed  to  that  sepulchre  with  ex- 
*^  ceeding  affection,  so  do  you,  before  the  many,  and 
**  before  the  great  ones  of  the  earth,  visit  with  pious 
"  love  the  Church  of  Christ,  entombed  as  it  were  in 
**  the  sepulchre  of  aflSiction.  And  devoting  yourself 
"  to  the  hope  of  her  joyful  resurrection  to  liberty,  you 
"  bring, — ^as  though  tidings  heard  from  angelic  lips, — 
**  encouragement  to  all  to  aid  her  in  her  struggles. 
"  Seek,  then,  with  good  hope,  the  revelation  of  celestial 
"  glory,  and  of  eternal  life  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus ; 
*^  and  by  His  blessing  you  shall  find  it ;  being  made 
'^  the  companion  of  those  blessed  women,  who,  amid  the 
**  angelic  choirs,  enjoy  the  presence  of  the  Saviour  in 
**  eternal  peace  *." 

'  Bonizo,  1.  c.  '  Lib.  i.  Ep.  85. 
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TROUBLES  BXCXTBD  BT  O&BOORT'S  DENUNCIATION  OP  CLERICAL  MARRIAOB— OTHO 
OF  CONSTANCE  OPPOSES  THE  PAPAL  DECREE — TIMIDITY  OP  SIBGPRIED^HIS 
OO0NCIL  AT  ERFURT — ITS  FAILURE,  AND  HIS  FLIGHT — QREGORT'S  EPISTLE  TO 
HIM — MISSION  OF  TWO  LEGATES  TO  OERMANT — EPISTLE  TO  RUDOLF  AND  BER- 
THOLD — ^APPEAL  TO  THE  POPULACE  AGAINST  THE  MARRIED  CLERGY — DISGRACE- 
PUL  PROCEEDINGS  THENCE  ARISING — DISPUTE  FOR  THE  HUNGARIAN  CROWN — 
DUTDRBANCES  AT  COLOGNE — HENRT'S  FRUITLESS  EXPEDITION  INTO  HUNGARY — 
OREQORT'S  EPISTLES  TO  THE  TWO  CONTENDING  PRINCES,  OEISA  AND  SOLOMON — 
DISTURBANCES  RBSPBCnNG  CLERICAL  MARRIAGE  IN  FRANCE — DEGRADED  STATE 
OP  THE  CHURCH  THERE — GREGORY'S  EPISTLE  TO  THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  BHEIMS 
AND  OTHER  PRELATES — TO  COUNT  WILLIAM  OF  POITOU — SECOND  EPISTLE  TO  THE 
ARCHBISHOP  OF  RHEIMS — GREGORY'S  POLICY  WITH  RESPECT  TO  FRANCE — TO 
ENGLAND — HIS  EPISTLES  TO  WILLIAM  THE  OONQUEBOR    AND  QUEEN   MATILDA — 

COUNCIL   IN   ST.   Paul's — at  Winchester — ecclesiastical  proceedings   in 

SPAIN  AND  HUNGARY — GREGORY'S  ANXIETIES,  DANGEROUS    ILLNESS,    AND     REOO- 
TERT — ^HIS  EPISTLE  TO  HENRY,  IN  WHICH  HE  SUGGESTS   A  CRUSADE. 

In  his  warfare  against  simony,  Gregory  had  unques- 
tionably the  support  of  all  who  sincerely  deplored  the 
corruptions  of  the  Church  and  desired  her  reformation. 
But  it  was  far  otherwise  with  his  peremptory  annulment 
of  the  marriages  of  the  clergy.  These  marriages  did  not, 
like  the  corrupt  traffic  in  holy  things,  carry  with  them, 
in  the  eyes  of  all  seriously  minded  persons,  their  own 
instant  condemnation.  They  were,  indeed,  unlawful; 
as  having  been  prohibited  by  an  authority  in  which  was 
recognized  the  undoubted  right  of  legislating  on  such 
subjects.     But  those  prohibitions,  frequently  as  they 
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had  been  repeated,  had  been  in  great  measure,  for- 
gotten; and  might,  at  any  time,  be  regarded  in  the 
light  rather  of  humanly-contrived,  prudential,  regular 
tions,  than  of  divinely  promulgated,  necessary  laws. 
The  example  of  the  Greek  Church, — to  mention  no 
others, — shows  that,  in  insisting  on  celibacy  in  the 
priesthood,  Rome  M^as  not  enforcing  a  primitive  or 
essential  law  of  the  Church  universal.  And  indeed,  at 
the  very  time  of  Gregory's  enactment,  it  came  upon 
the  clergy, — though  it  ought  not  to  have  done  so, — 
with  much  of  the  air  of  a  novelty.  At  that  time  it 
was,  it  is  true,  a  measure  of  reform ; — nay,  was,  per- 
haps, the  only  available  mode  in  which  a  sudden  and 
efficient  check  could  be  imposed  on  the  gross  licen- 
tiousness of  the  degenerate  priesthood.  But  even 
those  who  were  the  most  deeply  sensible  of  this,  and 
were  the  most  disposed,  on  these  grounds,  to  ^advocate 
the  enforcement  of  clerical  celibacy  in  general,  might 
well  be  startled  at  the  violence  of  a  measure  by  which 
that  principle  was  enforced  in  the  rending  asunder  of 
ties,  already  existing,  of  the  tenderest  nature,  and  in 
violation  of  obligations,  in  appearance  the  most  solemn 
and  sacred.  For  surrounded  as  the  clergy  were,  at  the 
moment,  by  wives,  mistresses,  and  families,  the  canon 
which  Gregory  now  showed  his  intention  of  enforcing, 
tended  to  effect  a  revolution,  which,  in  its  stern  and 
agonizing  character,  could  only  be  paralleled  by  that 
which  Ezra,  fifteen  hundred  years  before,  had  been 
guided  to  accomplish  in  Israel. 

Vehement,  therefore,  was  the  indignation  of  the 
German  clergy,  when  first  the  intelligence  of  this  ob- 
noxious enactment  reached  their  ears,  and  when  they 
found  that  the  great  moral  power  which  the  papacy 
had,  within  the  last  few  years,  attained,  was  to  be 
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wielded  in  enforcing,  as  realities,  those  principles  of 
austere  reformation,  which,  when  promulged  as  they 
had  been,  by  Gregory's  predecessors,  a  few  years  before, 
had  probably  seemed  like  theoretical  notions,  based 
upon  views  unsuited  to  the  state  of  things  actually 
existing  in  the  world.  The  pope,  the  clergy  proclaimed 
aloud,  was  a  heretic,  and  his  decree  that  of  a  madman. 
The  execution  of  it  was  a  childish, — ^an  impossible, — 
notion.  Human  nature  being  what  it  was,  the  rigour 
of  his  laws, — ^the  attempt  to  make  men  live  like 
angels, — ^would  only  plunge  the  clergy,  by  a  necessary 
re-action,  into  habits  more  dissolute  than  ever.  And 
the  letter  of  Holy  Scripture — the  plain  teaching,  as 
well  of  our  Lord  himself,  as  of  his  inspired  Apostle — 
was  directly  at  variance  with  this  wild,  this  extrava- 
gant, enactment.  But  they  defied  him  to  proceed  to 
such  an  extremity  as  to  enforce  its  general  adoption ; 
and  protested  that,  sooner  than  resign  their  domestic 
enjoyments,  they  would  relinquish  the  priesthood  ;  and 
when  he  had  expelled  them,  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  they  were  men,  he  might  seek  where  he  could  for 
angels,  to  minister  in  the  churches  in  their  stead  K 

And  long,  and  violently,  did  this  tumult  rage.  Seve- 
ral bishops,  the  principal  among  whom  was  Otho  of 
Constance,  openly  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  the 
clergy  opposed  to  Gregory's  authority.  And  prelates, 
who,  taking  a  different  course,  attempted  to  promul- 
gate the  papal  edict  in  their  respective  dioceses,  were 
assailed  by  the  refractory  members  of  their  churches 
with  insolence  and  outrage.  But  Gregory,  ever  watchful 
of  their  proceedings,  prevented  their  zeal  from  flagging 
by  repeated  messages  of  warning,  exhortation,  and  en- 

'  Lamb.  Schafnab. 
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couragement  ^  And  most  especially  was  he  urgent 
with  Siegfried,  to  assume,  on  the  occasion,  the  deter- 
mined tone  which  became  him  as  primate  of  Germany, 
and  to  enforce  the  obserrance  of  the  mandates  of  the 
Church  with  the  full  weight  of  his  authority. 

But  the  timid,  temporizing,  Archbishop  of  Mentz 
was  appalled  by  the  storm  which  he  saw  gathering 
around  him;  and,  not  daring  to  adopt  a  bold  couise 
on  either  side,  suggested  to  his  clergy  the  propriety 
of  compljdng  with  the  papal  injunctions,  but  announced 
that  he  gave  them  six  months  to  deliberate  on  their 
conduct.  At  the  expiration  of  that  period,  he  was 
induced  to  summon  a  council,  which  met,  in  October, 
at  ErAirt,  and  in  which  he  called  upon  them  to  re- 
nounce either  their  wives  or  their  offices.  But  he 
then  found, — the  natural  consequence  of  his  compro- 
mising conduct  at  the  first, — ^that  his  authority,  thos 
slowly  exerted,  was  insufficient  to  carry  his  point 
Unmoved  either  by  his  arguments  or  by  his  entrea- 
ties, the  clergy, — as  though  for  the  purpose  of  secret 
deliberation, — quitted  the  place  of  assembly,  and,  once 
removed  from  his  presence,  resolved  no  more  to  re- 
turn to  it,  but  to  depart  without  his  permission  to 
their  homes ;  the  only  difference  of  opinion  among  them 
being  caused  by  the  proposal  of  the  more  violent, 
that  they  should  indeed  return  to  the  synod,  but 
that  it  should  be  for  the  purpose  of  tearing  their 
unworthy  metropolitan  from  his  archiepiscopal  throne, 
and  of  visiting  him  with  a  deserved  death,  as  a  warning 
to  all  who  should  thenceforward  be  tempted  like  him 

*  Nihilominus  ille  instabat,  et  assidois  legationibus  episcopos 
omnes  socordise  ac  desidias  arguebat ;  et  nisi  ocyus  injunctum  sibi 
negotium  exequerentur,  apostolica  se  censuri  in  eos  animadvenu- 

^y  comminabatur.    Lamb.  Schafnab. 
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to  inBult  the  sacerdotal  order  \  But  the  terrified  pri- 
mate, to  whom  a  report  of  these  proceedings  was 
immediately  brought^  at  once  abandoned  the  idea  of 
further  pressing,  at  the  moment,  the  obnoxious  pro- 
posal; and  promised,  in  the  event  of  their  peaceably 
returning  to  the  place  of  council,  that  he  would  on 
the  first  opportunity  despatch  an  envoy  to  Rome,  and 
solicit  from  the  Pope  a  relaxation  of  the  rigour  of  his 
enactment.  But  on  the  very  next  day, — this  tempest 
having  been  scarcely  appeased, — ^the  archbishop,  blinded 
by  his  greedy  desire  of  gain,  had  the  rashness,  in  an 
assembly  composed  both  of  clergy  and  laity,  to  renew 
the  old  question  of  his  pretensions  to  the  Thuringian 
tithes ;  a  question  which  the  people  of  that  province 
reasonably  conceived  to  have  been  settled  in  their 
favour,  by  that  article  of  the  treaty  of  Gerstungen, 
which  guaranteed  to  them,  as  well  as  to  their  Saxon 
brethren,  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  their  ancient  rights 
and  immunities.  This,  at  first,  they  temperately  urged ; 
but, — when  Siegfried  persevered  in  his  demand, — fired 
with  rage  they  rushed  from  the  assembly,  and  calling 
their  countrymen  to  arms,  returned  at  the  head  of 
a  tumultuous  multitude,  who  were  with  difficulty  re- 
strained  from  destroying  the  archbishop  on  the  spot. 
The  council  was  thus  broken  up ;  and  Siegfried,  escaping 
to  Heiligenstadt,  continued  there  during  the  remainder 
of  the  year  1074 ;  on  every  festival  repeating,  but  in 
vain,  from  the  altar,  his  summons  to  the  disturbers  of 
his  synod,  to  do  penance  for  the  crime  under  pain  of 
excommunication  *. 

The  weakness  which  he,  in  these  transactions,  exhi- 
bited, was  commented  on  by  Gregory,  in  a  letter  which 

'  Lamb.  Schafhab.  '  Id. 
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he  addressed  to  Siegfried  in  December,  in  a  tone  of 
affectionate  regret.  He  had,  he  said,  from  the  time 
of  the  archbishop's  expression  of  a  wish  to  retire  into 
a  monastery,  hoped  better  things  from  him.  But  what 
had  occurred  could  not  be  passed  over;  and  he  felt 
himself  compelled  by  the  duty  of  his  apostolical  sta- 
tion, to  summon  the  primate  himself,  together  with  his 
suffragans,  the  bishops  of  Constance,  Strasburg,  Spires, 
Bamberg,  Augsburg,  and  Wurzburg,  to  appear  in  person 
before  a  sjmod  which  he  announced,  as  he  had  done  the 
preceding  one,  for  the  first  week  of  Lent  \  To  the 
personal  timidity,  to  which  much  of  Siegfried's  irreso- 
lution must  be  traced,  the  breast  of  Gregory  was  en- 
tirely a  stranger.  ^  Shall  it  not  shame  us,"  he  said  to  the 
wavering  prelate  on  a  subsequent  occasion,— « while 
every  soldier  of  this  world  daily  hazards  his  life  for 
his  sovereign,  and  shrinks  not  from  the  most  for- 
**  midable  danger, — if  we,  styled  priests  of  the  Lord, 
''shrink  from  the  battle  of  our  King,  who  made  all 
''  things  out  of  nothing,  who  scrupled  not  to  lay  down 
''  his  life  for  us,  and  who  has  promised  us  rewards  of 
"  an  eternal  duration  *.'* 

And  such  partial  failures  as  the  above  did  but  stimu- 
late the  intrepid  pontiff  to  further  exertions.  His 
summons  to  Siegfried  was  followed — ^in  January  1075 — 
by  the  mission  of  two  other  legates  to  Grermany ;  whom 
Gregory  accredited  by  a  letter,  which  he  addressed  "  to 
^*  all  the  &ithful,"  and  in  which  he  demanded  their  reve- 
rent obedience  for  these  messengers  of  St.  Peter,  in 
virtue  of  the  text,  ''  He  that  heareth  you,  heareth  Me ; 
and  he  that  despiseth  you,  despiseth  Me '."  And  About 
the  same  time,  appealing  to  the  zeal  of  the  known  ad- 

V 

'  Lib.  ii.  Ep.  29.  »  Lib.  iii.  Ep.  4.  *  Lib.  iL  Ep.  40. 
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berents  to  the  papal  cause,  Rudolf  and  Berthold,  he 
called  on  them  to  exert  to  the  utmost  their  *  powerful 
influence,  in  promoting  the  observance  of  bis  canons, 
and  in  preventing,  even  by  force,  if  necessary,  the  mi- 
nistration of  priests  who  disobeyed  them^ 

But  another  power  which  Gregory,  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  same  purpose,  was  tempted  to  call 
into  action,  shows  more  fully  than  the  above  step,  the 
incompleteness, — or,  as  we  should  perhaps  say,  the  in- 
consistency,—of  the  papal  views,  on  the  subject  of  eccle- 
siastical discipline  and  authority.  By  the  last  of  the 
four  canons  *  above  quoted,  the  laity  were  thrown  into 
the  position, — ^if  not  of  judges  of  the  priesthood, — at 

'  Lib.  ii.  £p.  45. 

'  Respecting  this  last  decree  the  sentiments  of  Sigebert  of  Gem- 
blours,  a  historian  hostile  to  Gregory,  appear  founded  on  justice.  It 
was,  he  says,  a  measure  of  new  example,  and  based  on  inconsiderate 
prejudice  and  ignorance,  and  contrary  to  the  opinions  of  the  Fathers, 
"  qui  scripserunt,  quod  sacramenta  quae  in  ecclesia  fiunt,  baptismus 
"  scilicet,  chrisma,  corpus  et  sanguis  Christi,  Spiritu  Sancto  latenter 
*'  operante  eorumdem  sacramentorum  effectum,  seu  per  bonos  seu  per 
"  malos  intra  Dei  ecclesiam  dispensentur."  Gregory  did  not  indeed, 
as  Baronius  truly  maintains  (ad  an.  n.  xl.)  declare  the  ministrations 
of  the  offending  clergy  invalid ;  but  by  forbidding  the  laity  to  receive 
them,  he  necessarily  encouraged  the  idea  that  they  were  so ;  and 
thus  directly  led  to  the  impieties  narrated  in  the  text.  On  the  score 
of  discipline,  too,  nothing  could  be  more  indefensible  than  the  en- 
trusting to  the  hands  of  the  laity  the  punishment  of  uncanonical 
irregularity  in  their  pastors.  On  this  point  Gregory  might,  with 
advantage,  have  remembered  the  directions  of  his  predecessor  Nicho- 
las I.,  who,  when  the  newly*converted  Christians  of  Bulgaria  had 
inquired  whether  married  priests  should  be  by  them  received  and 
honoured,  replied  that  such  priests  might  in  themselves  be  fit  sub- 
jects for  censure ;  but  that  it  was  not  for  them,  as  laymen,  to 
pronounce  that  censure  upon  them,  such  being  tlie  proper  office  of 
their  bishops  alone.  Yid,  Nic.  I.  Responsa  ad  consulta  Bulgarorum, 
ap.  Hard.  t.  v.  p.  353. 
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least  of  punishers  of  its  irregularities.  And  such  an 
invitation,  thus  made,  was,  of  course,  readily  and  gene- 
rally attended  to.  The  occasion  seemed, — to  the  selfish, 
the  irreverent,  and  the  profane, — to  legalize  the  grati- 
fication of  all  the  bad  feelings,  with  which  persons  of 
those  dispositions  must  ever  regard  the  Church  and  her 
ministry ;  and  priests,  whose  disobedience  to  the  papal 
authority  furnished  any  excuse  for  such  conduct,  were 
openly  beaten,  abused,  and  insulted  by  their  rebellious 
flocks  \  Some  were  forced  to  fly  with  the  loss  of  all 
that  they  possessed,  some  were  deprived  of  limbs,  and 
some,  it  is  even  said,  put  to  death  in  lingering  torments. 
And  to  lengths,  even  more  horrible  than  these,  did  the 
popular  violence,  thus  unhappily,  thus  criminally,  sanc- 
tioned, proceed.  Too  many  were  delighted  to  find, 
what  they  could  consider  a  religious  excuse^  for  ne- 
glecting religion  itself,  for  depriving  their  children  of 
the  inestimable  gift  conferred  in  the  holy  Sacrament 
of  Baptism  \  or  for  making  the  solemn  mysteries  of  the 

^  Plebeius  error,  quam  semper  quaesivit,  opportunitate  adepta, 
usque  ad  furoris  sui  satietatem  injuncta  sibi,  ut  ait,  in  clericorum 
contumelias  obedientia  crudeliter  abutitur.  Hi  .  •  •  quocomqae 
prodeunt,  clamores  insultantium,  digitos  ostendentium,  oolaphos 
pulsantium  proferunt.  Alii . .  .  egeni  et  pauperes  profugiunt.  Alii 
membris  mutilati . . .  Alii  per  longos  crudatus  superbe  necati . . .  Yid. 
epist.  cujusdam  in  Marten,  et  Durand.  Thesaur.  Nov.  Anecdotor. 
t.  i.  p.  231. 

'  Quot  parvnli  salutari  lavacro  violenter  fraudati.  Quot  omnis 
conditionis  homines  a  secnndas  purificationis,  quae  in  pcenitentia  et 
reconciliatione  consistit,  remedio  repulsi.  Epist.  citat.  M,  et  D.  t.  i. 
p.  240.  Laici  sacra  mysteria  temerant,  et  de  his  disputant,  iD&ntes 
baptizant,  sordido  humore  aurium  pro  sacro  oleo  et  chrismate  utentes, 
in  extremo  vitse  viaticum  Dominicum,  et  usitatum  ecclesise  obse- 
quium  sepulturse,  a  presbyteris  conjugatis  acdpere  parvipendoBt, 
dedmas  presbyteris  deputatas  igni  cremant;  et  ut  in  uno  caetentper- 
pendas,  laici  corpus  Domini  a  presbyteris  coujogatis  oonsecrBtam, 
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Church  sabjects  of  the  most  degrading  mockery,  or  of 
the  most  atrocious  profanation.  Deeply  is  it  to  be 
regretted  that  a  pontiff  who  desired,  from  the  bottom 
of  his  heart,  the  purification  of  the  Church ;  whose 
whole  life  had  been  devoted  to  that  high  and  holy 
cause ;  and  who  unquestionably  would  have  shrunk, 
in  the  abstract,  from  the  idea  of  supporting  that  cause 
by  any  means  inconsistent  with  the  maintenance  of  a 
proper  discipline  in  the  Church ;  should  have  evoked, 
in  furtherance  of  his  views,  a  spirit  of  so  odious  a 
character,  as  was  that  which  showed  itself  in  these 
dreadful  transactions.  But  such  had  been  the  line 
marked  out  for  him  by  those  who  had  gone  before 
him;  and  it  accorded  but  too  well  with  the  general 
structure  of  the  great  theological  system  under  which 
he  lived ;  a  system  great  and  glorious  in  its  general 
features,— on  which,  indeed,  it  yet  bore  the  unques- 
tioned impress  of  divinity; — ^but  which,  blighted  and 
distorted  as  it  had  been  by  its  human  modifications, 
only  showed,  when  contemplated  under  partial  or  par- 
ticular lights,  the  extent  of  its  deviation  from  its 
original  model,  and  the  foulness  of  its  consequent  cor- 
ruptions. 

Heniy  was  compelled,  throughout  the  year,  to  post- 
pone his  intended  vengeance  on  the  Saxon  race,  and 
consequently  to  maintain  alike  his  system  of  hollow 
courtesies  toward  the  leaders  of  that  people,  and  his 
professions  of  zeal  for  the  reformation  of  the  Church, 
and  of  submissiveness  toward  her  imagined  Head.  His 
principal  attention  was  for  some  months  occupied  by 
the  civil  contest  raging  in  Hungary  between  Solomon^ 

8spe  pedibus  conculcaverunt,  et  sanguinem  Domini  voluntarie  efiude- 
nint.     Sigebert.  Gemblac.  an.  1074. 
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kiDg  of  that  country,  who  had  married  his  si&ter  Judith, 
and  Geisa,  or  Joia8,  a  member  of  the  royal  house,  who 
disputed  with  Solomon  the  crown  \  Henry,  twice  daring 
the  year,  set  out  for  Hungary,  in  support  of  Solomon's 
cause ;  but  was,  on  the  first  of  these  occasions,  when 
he  had  proceeded  as  &r  as  Ratisbon  on  his  way,  re» 
called  by  intelligence,  that  Hanno  of  Cologne, — whose 
city  had  been  the  scene  of  dreadful  tumults,  and  who 
had  been  forced  to  yindicate  his  authority  there  by  mea- 
sures of  great  severity, — had  called  in  to  his  support, 
and  with  a  view  of  defying  his  sovereign,  the  formid- 
able aid  of  William  the  Conqueror.  But  the  rumour,  as 
may  be  supposed,  Henry  found,  upon  further  inquiry, 
to  be  false.  He  proceeded,  however,  to  Cologne,  and 
sitting  as  it  were  in  judgment  on  the  archbishop,  he 
tried,  by  calling  before  him  the  discontented  citizens, 
and  in  every  other  possible  vray,  to  discover  a  plausible 
pretext  for  either  depriving  him  of  his  office,  or  suspend- 
ing him  from  its  functions.  But  in  this  he  was  com- 
pletely frustrated  by  the  firmness  of  the  aged  prelate, 
and,  with  regard  to  the  charge  of  treason,  by  his  inno- 
cence; and  he  then  set  out  a  second  time  for  the 
Hungarian  territory.  But  the  prudent  Greisa,  avoiding 
all  pitched  battles,  destroyed  or  removed  all  means  of 
supply  from  the  line  of  Henry's  march ;  and  the  German 

'  Solomon  and  Geisa  were  the  sons  of  two  brothers,  Andrew  and 
Bela,  the  former  of  whom  had  been  dethroned  by  the  latter  in  1061. 
But,  upon  Bela's  death,  in  1064,  the  arms  of  Henry  restored  Solomon 
to  his  father's  throne,  Geisa,  the  son  of  Bela,  accepting  the  title  of 
duke,  and  the  second  place  in  the  state.  But  the  jealousy  with  which 
Solomon  naturally  viewed  this  powerful  subject's  proceedings,  led 
subsequently  to  a  difference,  and  ultimately  to  the  war  which  now 
raged  between  the  cousins.  Bonfinli  Rer.  Ungaric.  decad.  ii.  lib.  ii. 
iii. — Art  de  verifier  les  Dates,  t.  ii.  p.  50. 
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monarch,  thus  rendered  unable  to  bring  the  campaign 
to  any  decisive  result,  returned  ere  long  across  the 
frontier,  and  passed  the  ensuing  Christmas  at  Stras- 
burg. 

Such  a  contest  as  that  between  these  Hungarian 
princes  was  not  likely  to  be  carried  on  without  the 
interference,  solicited  or  proffered,  of  Gregory  and  his 
conclave.  And  we  find  accordingly,  that  a  letter,  in 
which  Geisa  requested  the  papal  alliance  and  support, 
was  read  before  the  Roman  council,  whose  proceedings 
we  have  described.  Tliis  elicited  from  the  pontiff  a 
most  gracious,  though  a  general  answer  > ;  in  which  he 
assured  Geiea  of  the  strong  desire  which  the  apostolical 
see  entertained  for  his  welfare,  and  for  his  protection 
irom  the  efforts  of  his  enemies.  And  Gregory  was  the 
more  disposed  to  favour  that  prince's  cause,  by  the  con- 
duct of  Solomon,  who,  in  return  for  Henry's  exertions, 
which  had  placed  him  on  the  throne,  had  recognized 
the  German  sovereign  as  lord  paramount  of  his  king- 
dom ;  a  measure  which  the  pontiff  described,  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  Solomon  on  the  28th  of  October,  as 
a  high  offence  against  St.  Peter  ^. 

The  kingdom  of  Hungary  had,  he  said,  as  Solomon 
might  have  learned  from  his  ancestors,  been  solemnly 
offered  and  given  to  the  holy  Roman  Church  by  king 
Stephen.  And  the  donation  had  since  been  renewed 
and  confirmed  by  the  Emperor  Henry  of  blessed  me- 
mory, who,  having  conquered  Hungary,  had  sent  to  the 
tomb  of  St.  Peter  a  lance  and  crown,  at  once  the  trophies 
of  his  victory  and  the  symbols  of  the  kingdom's  vassalage 
to  the  apostolic  throne.  Solomon  therefore,  the  vio- 
lator of  the  Apostle's  rights,  could  only  regain  the  favour 

'  Lib.  i.  Ep.  58.  '  Lib.  ii.  Ep.  13. 
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and  protection  of  his  successor,  by  confessing  and 
amending  his  error,  and  by  acknowledging  that  he 
held  his  kingdom  as  a  fief,  not  under  the  imperial, 
but  under  the  apostolical  authority  ^ 

In  France,  the  promulgation  of  Gregory's  canons  was 
received  by  the  clergy  with  a  burst  of  indignation  yet 
more  vehement,  if  possible,  than  that  which  it  had  ex- 
cited among  the  sacerdotal  body  of  Germany.  A  synod 
met  at  Paris,  not  to  deliberate  upon,  but  at  once  to  re- 
nounce obedience  to,  mandates  so  oppressive ;  and  the 
zealous  Gualtier,  abbot  of  Pont-Isere,  who  dared  alone  to 
defend  the  pontiff's  cause  in  the  assembly,  was  seized, 
beaten,  spit  upon,  and  tumultuously  dragged  to  a  prison ; 
whence  he  was,  however,  shortly  rescued  by  some  nobles 
who  were  his  friends  ^.  The  archbishop  of  Rouen,  when 
endeavouring  to  enforce  the  prescribed  celibacy  among 
his  clergy,  Was  pelted  with  stones,  and  compelled  to 
secure  his  safety  by  flight  \  Nor  was  this  extraordi- 
nary ;  for  it  seems  the  system  of  clerical  marriage  was 
so  completely  established  and  recognized  in  Normandy, 

'  Stephen,  the  first  Christian  king  of  Hungary,  in  the  year  1000 
solicited  from  Pope  Sylvester  II.  the  confirmation  of  his  title ;  and 
the  pontiff,  aware  that  Stephen's  part  was  as  much  that  of  sn 
instructor  of  his  subjects  in  Christianity  as  it  was  of  a  sovereign,  not 
only  granted  him  the  boon  requested,  but  also  conferred  on  him  and 
his  successors  the  powers  over  the  Hungarian  Church  of  perpetual 
legates  of  the  papal  see.  Bonfinii  Rer.  Ungaric.  decad.  ii.  lib.  i. 

The  emperor  above  alluded  to  was  Henry  III.  whose  Hungarian 
expedition  took  place  a.  d.  1044.    Vid.  Herman.  Contract  ad  an. 

'  Ex  actis  S.  Galterii  Act.  SS.  Holland.  8  April,  c.  ii.  Mansi,  t  xx. 
p.  437.  et  Mabillon,  Acta  SS.  Ord.  S.  Benedict!,  saecul.  vi.  pt.  L 
p.  805. 

'  Fugiensque  de  ecclesia, "  Deus,  venerunt  gentes  in  haereditatem 
tuam/'  fortiter  damavit.  Ordericus,  1.  iv.  p.  587,  in  Duchesne,  Rer. 
Norm.  Scriptt. — Vid.  Mansi,  t.  xx.  p.  441. 
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that  churches  had  become  property  heritable  by  the 
sons,  and  even  by  the  daughters,  of  the  clergy  who  en- 
joyed them  ^  And  this  fact  may  be  taken  as  an  indi- 
cation of  the  general  condition  of  the  Grallican  Church, 
in  which  the  process  of  an  unholy  secularization 
had  made  yet  further  advances  than  in  her  German 
sister.  The  pontifical  authority,  which  had  become,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  principal,  if  not  the  only  representa- 
tive of  substantive,  independent,  power  in  the  great 
western  branch  of  the  Church  catholic,  stood  less  pro- 
minently forward  in  the  eyes  of  France  than  in  those  of 
an  empire  with  which  it  was, — so  to  say, — internally 
connected,  and  of  which  the  sovereigns  derived  from  it 
their  right  to  the  highest  title  by  which  their  dignity 
was  adorned.  And  the  French  king,  unmindful  of  his 
promise  to  Gregory,  continued  to  practise  a  simoniacal 
trafiSc  in  bishoprics  and  abbeys  without  remorse  or 
shame;  while  we  need  hardly  say  that  the  holders 
of  dignities  thus  obtained,  were  not  likely  themselves 
to  be  more  scrupulous  in  their  nominations  to  the 
inferior  ecclesiastical  stations  and  benefices  which  thus 
fell  under  their  control. 

Gregory  was  not  able  to  exert  in  France  an  au- 
thority equal  to  that  by  which  he  forwarded  the  adop- 
tion of  his  decrees  in  Germany.  He  was  not,  however, 
of  a  temper  to  suffer  the  continuance  of  such  a  state  of 
things  in  the  Galilean  Church,  as  we  have  described, 
without  attempting  to  arouse  her  prelacy,  and  to  awe 
or  influence  her  monarch,  by  an  assumption,  before 
both,  of  the  high  tone  of  apostolical  authority.  And 
though  afraid,  as  it  would  seem,  to  provoke  an  open 

^  Gaufridus  Grossus  in  vit&  Bernhardi  abbatis  Tironiensis  Monas- 
terii,  c.  vi. — Vid.  Pagi  Critica,  an.  1108.  n.  iii. 
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rupture  with  Philip,  on  such  a  point  as  the  enforcement 
of  the  ohnoxious  canons ; — ^in  opposing  which  the  king 
would  be  supported  by  the  general  feeling  of  the  Gal- 
lican  clergy; — ^he  seized  the  opportunity  afforded  bj 
accounts,  which  he  received,  of  the  king's  conduct  to- 
ward merchants  and  pilgrims  who  sought  to  visit  or  to 
pass  through  his  dominions,  to  impress,  in  the  following 
terms,  on  M anasses,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  and  on  three 
of  his  suffragans,  the  necessity  of  wielding,  with  a  more 
uncompromising  boldness,  their  episcopal  power  \ 

**  A  long  period  has  elapsed,  from  the  time  that  tbe 
^*  kingdom  of  France,  once  iamed  and  powerful,  began 
**  to  decline  from  the  state  of  its  glory,  and,  through 
**  the  increase  of  bad  manners,  to  be  stripped  of  most 

**  of  the  ornaments  of  virtue Some  years  ago, 

**  at  a  time  when,  the  regal  power  being  in  abeyance  ^ 
*^  no  law,  no  authority,  prohibited  or  punished  offences, 
^  enemies  fought,  as  though  by  a  common  law  of  na- 
**  tions,  their  own  battles,  and  prepared  their  own  arms 
**  and  force  to  avenge  their  own  wrongs.  But  that 
^^  those  commotions  should  be,  as  frequently  as  they 
"  were,  productive  in  your  country  of  slaughter,  of 
**  incendiarism,  and  of  other  evils  which  more  properly 
**  belong  to  war,  was  a  thing  rather  to  be  lamented  than 
"  wondered  at.  Now,  however,  all  men,  filled  with 
^  wickedness,  as  with  some  pestilential  disease,  perpe- 
^  trate  incessantly,  of  their  own  accord,  and  unbidden, 

**  the  most  horrible  and  execrable  deeds Seizing 

"  pilgrims,  who  travel,  as  opportunity  enables  them, 
to  and  from  the  apostolic  threshold,  they  cast  them 
into  dungeons;  and,   making  them    suffer  tortures 


^  Lib.  ii.  £p.  5. 

'  AJlusion  is  probably  made  to  the  period  of  Philip's  minority. 
That  king  succeeded  his  father,  Henry  I.  at  the  age  of  eight  years. 
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"  more  grievous  than  even  Pagans  inflicted,  frequently 
demand  of  them  more  than  they  are  worth  as  a  ran- 
som. Of  which  things  your  king,  who  should  not  be 
called  king,  but  tyrant,  is,  by  the  instigation  of  the 

devil,  the  head  and  cause 

**  It  was  not  enough  for  him,  by  the  crimes  for  which 
**  we  frequently  censure  him,  by  the  despoiling  of 
"  churches  \  by  adulteries,  by  most  nefarious  rapine, 
"  by  frauds  of  every  kind,  to  have  merited  the  wrath 
^  of  Heaven ;  but  now,  from  merchants  who  had  come 
**  from  many  parts  of  the  world  to  a  certain  fair  in 
*^  France,  he  has,  like  a  robber,  taken  a  vast  quantity 
"  of  money ; — a  thing  unheard  of,  as  the  act  of  a  king, 
*^  even  in  fable.  He  who  was  bound  to  be  the  defender 
^  of  the  laws,  and  of  justice,  became  himself  the  de- 
predator  Because,  therefore,  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  evading  the  judgment  of  the  great  Judge 
**  of  all,  we  entreat  you — in  true  charity  we  warn  you 
"  — not  to  let  the  prophetic  malediction  come  upon 
^  your  head,  in  which  it  is  said : — *  Cursed  is  the  man 
who  keepeth  back  his  sword  from  blood ' :'  that  is,  as 
ye  well  know,  who  withholds  the  word  of  preaching 
"  fit>m  the  censure  of  carnal  men.  Ye,  brethren,  your- 
"  selves  are  in  fault.  In  not  resisting  his  iniquitous 
actions  with  sacerdotal  authority  ye  must  be  consi- 
dered as  encouraging  his  wickedness  by  your  con- 
sent. Therefore, — ^unwillingly,  mournfully,  do  we  say 
it, — ^we  seriously  fear,  lest  ye  should  earn  for  your- 
selves the  guerdon  not  of  shepherds,  but  of  hirelings ; 
ye  who, — seeing  the  wolf  devour  before  your  eyes 
**  the  flock  of  the  Lord, — ^fly,  and,  as  dumb  dogs,  that 

'  In  dispersione  ecclesiarum. 
'  Jerem.  xlviii.  10. 
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*^  cannot  bark  ^  conceal  yourselves  in  silence*  ..... 
'^  If  ye  esteem  the  forbidding  him  to  sin  to  be  a  vio- 
**  lation  of  the  fealty  which  ye  have  sworn  to  him, 
"  greatly  does  the  opinion  deceive  you.  For,  by  every 
^*  reason,  we  might  show  that  he  is  truly  fidthftd  to 
'*  another  who  rescues  him  against  his  will  from  the 
shipwreck  of  his  soul,  not  he  who,  by  a  pernicious 
acquiescence,  permits  him  to  perish  in  the  whirlpool 
**  of  his  sins.  Of  fear  it  were  vain  to  speak.  Acting 
in  concert,  and  with  firmness,  ye  would  have  autho- 
**  rity  enough,  without  danger,  to  warn  him  from  his 
accustomed  wantonness  in  evil,  and  thus  to  deliver 
your  own  souls.  But  even  though  danger, — ^the 
**  danger  of  death  itself, — did  impend,  ye  would  not, 
**  on  that  account,  be  justified  in  shrinking  from  the 
"  privilege  of  your  priestly  office.  We  implore  you, 
•*  therefore, — by  our  apostolical  authority  we  exhort 
^*  you, — assembling  yourselves  together,  to  consult  for 
"  your  country,  for  your  name,  for  your  salvation. 
**  Addressing  with  one  counsel,  and  with  one  voice, 
**  your  king,  warn  him  of  his  own  and  of  his  kingdom's 
*'  danger.  Setting  before  him  the  criminality  of  his 
•*  acts  and  purposes,  endeavour  by  all  the  powers  of 
^'  exhortation  to  move  him,  until  he  make  amends  for 
**  the  plunder  of  the  aforesaid  merchants.  .  .  .  And 
'^  for  the  rest,  let  him  amend  his  &ults,  and,  abandon- 
"  ing  the  errors  of  his  youth,  begin  to  repair  the  de- 
"  cayed  dignity  and  glory  of  his  kingdom  by  the  main- 
tenance of  justice.  That  he  may  be  able  to  compel 
others  to  that  which  is  right,  let  him  first  himself 
abandon  that  which  is  wrong.  But»  if  he  shaU  reftise 
"  to  hear  you ; — if,   casting  off  the  fear  of  God,  and 

'  Is.  Ivi.  10. 
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opposing  the  honour  of  his  empire,  and  the  welfare 
of  his  people,  he  shall  persist  in  the  hardness  of  his 
**  heart, — announce  to  him,  as  from  our  own  mouth, 
'^  that  he  can  no  longer  escape  the  sword  of  apostolical 
censure.  Do  ye,  at  the  same  time,  warned,  and 
bound  yourselves  by  apostolical  authority,  imitate 
^  with  due  faith  and  obedience,  your  mother,  the  holy 
^  Roman  and  apostolic  Church;  and,  separating  your- 
^  selves  entirely  from  his  obedience  and  communion, 
^  forbid  the  public  performance  of  all  divine  service 
**  throughout  the  realm  of  France.  And,  if  even  this 
**  infliction  fail  to  move  him,  we  wish  no  one  to  be 
"  ignorant,  or  to  doubt,  that  we  will,  by  God's  blessing, 
^  strive  to  tear  that  kingdom  from  his  possession.  For 
**  yourselves,  if  in  this  necessary  business  we  find  you 
*<  lukewarm,  we  shall  conceive  that  he  continues  in- 
«  corrigible  through  his  trust  in  you,  and  we,— thus 
**  considering  you  to  be  the  partners  and  abettors  of  his 
*•  guilt, — ^having  first  deprived  you  of  your  episcopal 
**  offices,  will  smite  you  with  a  similar  bolt  of  ven- 
*^  geance.  God  and  our  conscience  bear  us  witness, 
**'  that  we  have  been  led  thus  to  speak,  neither  by  per- 
^  suasion  nor  interest,  but  simply  by  our  inward  grief, 
that  a  kingdom  so  noble,  a  people  so  numerous, 
should  perish  through  the  fault  of  one  abandoned 
man.  These  things  we  neither  can,  nor  ought  to 
^  dissemble.  Do  ye,  therefore,  mindful  of  that  saying 
^  of  divine  wisdom,  *  He  that  feareth  man  shall  quickly 
**  £sdl ;  but  whoso  putteth  his  trust  in  the  Lord  shall 
^  be  exalted  ^  ;*  so  act,  so  demean  yourselves,  that  ye 
^  may  show  yourselves  free  alike  in  spirit  and  in  tongue. 
**  Suffer  not,  through  fear  of  man,  the  downfiEdl  due  to 

'  Prov.  xxix.  25,  our  version  has  **  safe.'' 
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"  weakness ;  but,  strong  in  the  Lord,  and  in  the  power 
"  of  His  might  *,  be  ye  raised,  like  hardy  soldiers  of 
^  Christ,  to  the  exaltation  as  well  of  present  as  of 
"  future  glory." 

The  epistle  in  which  these  sentiments  were  expressed, 
bore  date  the  10th  of  September,  1074.  On  the  13th 
of  the  following  November,  Gregory  sought  more 
directly  to  move  Philip's  mind,  by  a  letter  addressed 
to  a  noble  whom  he  knew  to  stand  high  in  the  mo- 
narch's confidence,  Count  William  of  Poitou :  a  letter, 
in  which,  after  announcing  the  instructions  above  given 
to  the  bishops,  he  besought  the  count  to  unite  his  in- 
fluence with  theirs,  in  enforcing  upon  the  king  the  ne- 
cessity of  amendment.  •*  If,"  said  Gregory,  •*  he  shall 
**  accede  to  your  counsels,  we  will  treat  him  with  the 
**  love  which  well  becometh  us.  If  otherwise ;  if  he  shall 
^  abide  in  the  perverseness  of  his  ways,  and,  according 

to  his  hardness  and  impenitent  heart,  shall  treasure 

up  against  himself  the  wrath  of  God  ^  and  of  St. 

Peter,  we  will,  without  doubt,  God  being  our  aid, 
**  and  his  crimes  deserving  the  chastisement,  sever  him, 
**  and  all  who  pay  him  regal  honour  or  obedience, — in 
**  a  Roman  synod, — from  the  body  and  communion  of 
^^  the  holy  Church ;  and  daily,  upon  the  altar  of  St. 
**  Peter,    shall    the    excommunication    be    confirmed 


u 
it 


«  anew  ^'' 


But  that  this  letter,  equally  with  its  predecessor, 
failed  in  causing  any  immediate  alteration  in  Philip's 
demeanour,  appears  from  another  letter  ^,  which  Gre- 
gory, on  the  8th  of  December,  addressed  to  the  Arch- 
bishop  Manasses;  in  which,  accepting  that  prelate's 


'  Eph.  vi.  10.  '  Rom.  ii.  5. 

*  Lib.  ii.  £p.  18.  *  Lib.  u.  £p.  32. 
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excuse  for  not  visiting  the  apostolic  threshold,  he  styles 
the  French  king  a  ravening  wolf,  an  unjust  tyrant, 
and  the  enemy  of  God,  an4  of  the  faith  of  the  holy 
Church  K 

Gregory's  precise  views  in  inditing  these  letters,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  ascertain.  He  could  scarcely 
conceive  that  prelates,  situated  as  were  those  of  France, 
would  at  once  be  induced  so  completely  to  push  their 
sovereign  to  extremities,  and  to  court  the  full  power  of 
his  wrath,  as  they  must  have  done,  had  they  complied 
with  the  letter  of  the  pontifical  injunctions.  Ardent 
as  he  was,  his  bosom  must  have  unquestionably  burnt 
within  him,  as  he  contemplated  the  degraded  position  in 
which  the  Gallican  Church  was  placed,  and  the  forgetful- 
ness  of  their  episcopal  responsibilities  evinced  by  those 
appointed  to  govern  her.  And  the  high  and  indignant 
tone  which  he  assumed  toward  them ; — ^a  tone  more 
adapted  to  the  Church  in  the  unfettered  condition  in 
which  he  in  vision  contemplated  her,  than  to  the  de- 
pendent and  humiliating  posture  in  which,  at  the 
moment,  she  was  placed, — undoubtedly  embodied  the 
genuine  emotions  of  his  heart.  But  Gregory,  whatever 
might  be  the  ardour  of  his  feelings,  was  rarely  led 
to  give  public  vent  to  them,  unless  he  felt  that  their 
expression  would  be  advantageous  to  his  cause.  And 
this  was  more  especially  the  case  in  countries  which, 
like  France,  lay  beside  and  without  the  main  theatre  of 
hiB  operations,  the  German  empire.  We  must  there- 
fore imagine,  that  the  course  which  he  thus  pursued 
was  that  which  approved  itself  to  his  reason,  as  best 
adapted  to  support  and  to  extend  the  authority  of  the 

'  Philippus  Rex  Franciae,  immo  lupus  rapax,  tyrannus  iniquus, 
Dei  et  religionis  sauctse  ecclesiae  inimicus. 
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Church,  as  concentrated  in  his  own.  He  probsUj 
wished, — ^unable  as  he  found  himself,  to  display  that 
authority,  by  the  successful  assertion  of  an  unpopular 
canon,— to  teach  men,  by  the  peremptoriness  of  his 
commands,  and  by  the  majesty  of  his  tone,  to  realize 
in  their  minds  the  general  notion  of  his  pontifical 
supremacy ;  and  thus,  if  he  could  not  at  once  compel 
their  obedience,  to  prepare  them  for  a  more  dutiful 
reception  of  his  injunctions  on  a  future  occasion.  That 
it  was  not  his  wish  to  provoke  an  open  rupture  with 
Philip,  we  may,  perhaps,  conclude  from  the  fact,  that 
no  direct  communication  was  made  to  that  monarch, 
during  these  transactions,  from  the  apostolic  see.  Though 
desirous  to  awe  and  control,  by  the  enforcement  of 
his  principles,  and  by  the  assertion  of  his  authority, 
all  European  monarchs,  Gregory  might  naturally  feel 
that  the  most  important,  as  well  as  the  most  favourable, 
battle-field,  on  which  the  great  struggle  in  which  he 
was  engaged  could  be  carried  on,  was  that  of  the 
empire ;  and,  if  so,  he  would  be  desirous  only  so  far  to 
connect  the  outlying  countries  of  Christendom  with 
the  contest,  as  to  give  to  that  contest,  in  some  sort,  a 
general  character,  and  to  secure  for  victoiy,  if  victoiy 
should  be  obtained,  a  general  importance.  The  char 
racters  of  Philip,  and  of  the  prelates  to  whom  he  wrote, 
he  was,  it  is  probable,  accurately  acquainted  widi ;  and 
this  knowledge  would  sufficiently  show  him  how  far  he 
might  proceed  with  them,  without  either  weakening 
their  general  impression  of  his  authority,  or  provok- 
ing their  open  disobedience.  Nor  does  it  appear,  that 
either  of  these  results  attended  his  boldness.  What- 
ever were  the  immediate  consequences  of  these  epis- 
tles, we  find  that  the  pontiff's  influence  in  France,  as 
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in  Germany,  gradually,  but  steadily,  rose,  in  spite  of  all 
obstacles ;  and  the  principle  of  clerical  celibacy,  obsti- 
nately as  it  was  first  opposed,  was  ultimately  received 
by  the  Church  of  France,  as  by  all  other  churches  of 
the  Western  world. 

That  in  the  measures  just  described,  Gregory  was 
mainly  guided  by  his  nice  discrimination  of  character, 
seems  to  be  proved  from  the  very  different  course 
which  he,  at  the  same  period,  adopted  toward  the 
sovereign  of  England.  The  Conqueror  seems  to  have 
been  the  only  one,  among  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  in 
whom  the  pontiff  recognized  a  spirit  in  some  respects 
kindred  to  his  own.  The  same  boldness  and  deter- 
mination which  Gregory  displayed  in  his  efforts  for 
the  liberation  and  reformation  of  the  Church,  were 
manifested  by  William  in  the  exertions  by  which  he 
first  gained,  and  then  governed,  a  warlike  and  hostile 
kingdom.  Toward  that  monarch,  therefore,  Gregory 
seems  to  have  felt  the  necessity  of  conducting  himself 
by  rules  totally  different  from  those  which  had  guided 
his  demeanour  to  Philip.  We  find  him,  on  the  4th  of 
April,  1074,  addressing  the  English  prince, — ^in  the 
tone  of  a  friend, — as  one  who  showed  the  affection  of 
a  good  son,  of  a  son  who  loved  his  mother.  He  adjured 
him  to  continue  as  he  had  begun ;  to  seek  the  honour 
of  God  above  all  things.  He  acknowledged  the  love 
toward  all  that  was  good,  in  which  William  stood  alone 
among  kings ;  and  spoke  in  a  confidential  tone  of  the 
troubles  and  anxieties  which  had  not  ceased  to  agitate 
his  breast,  from  the  time  that  he  assumed  the  pilotage 
of  the  storm-tossed  vessel  of  the  Church.  Then,  turn- 
ing to  other  matters,  he  referred  a  point  then  in  dis- 
cussion, relative  to  the  privileges  of  some  church  or 
abbey,  to  the  decision  of  his  legates  in  England.     And 
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lastly,  with  regard  to  the  well-known  impost  of  Peter's 
pence,  he  admonished  the  king,  by  his  liberality  to- 
ward St.  Peter,  to  make  of  that  saint  a  debtor,  who 
woald  assuredly,  to  the  full,  repay  the  debt  in  time  of 
need^ 

But  neither  in  this,  nor  in  an  epistle  writt^i,  on  the 
same  day,  with  the  view  of  supporting  the  above^  to 
William's  queen,  Matilda',  did  Gregory  make  any 
allusion  to  his  recent  decrees;  he  did  not,  it  would 
seem,  conceive  that  his  footing  in  England  was  suffi- 
ciently firm  to  warrant  their  promulgation.  Nor  did 
his  friend  Lanfrane,  though  he  held  in  the  following 
year '  a  council  in  St.  Paul's  for  the  reformation  of  the 
-Church,  which  was  numerously  attended,  venture,  on 
that  occasion,  openly  to  acknowledge  them.  And  even 
the  council  of  Winchester,  in  1076, — while  enacting  that 
no  married  persons  should  be  admitted  to  orders, — de- 
creed that  priests  in  castles  or  villages  ^  who  had  wives 
already,  should  be  permitted  to  retain  them  ^  The 
nltimate  adhesion,  indeed,  of  the  Anglican  Church  to 
the  principle  of  clerical  celibacy,  seems  to  have  been, 
yet  more  completely  than  that  of  the  Church  of 
France,  a  gradual  result  of  the  moral  weight  of  Gre- 
gory's character,  and  of  his  successfiil  enforcement  of 
that  principle  in  the  empire;  the  great  theatre  on 
which  his  efforts  in  support  of  it  were  most  strikingly 
displayed. 

And  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Churches  of  Spain 
and  Hungary.  In  the  former  of  these  countries,  the 
papal  legate,  Richard,  Abbot  of  Marseilles,  was  assailed 

»  Ep.i.  70.  "  Ep.  i.  71. 

'  Harduin.  t.  vi.  pt.  i.  1555. — DugcUde,  Monasdcon,  t.  iii.  p«  307. 

^  In  castellis  vel  in  Ticis. — Harduin. 

^  Harduin.  t.  yi.  pt.  i.  1559. 
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by  the  clergy  with  menaces  and  outrages  when  attempt- 
ing to  enforce  the  observance  of  celibacy  among  them, 
in  1080,  at  the  council  of  Burgos\  And  in  the  latter  ^ 
even  as  late  as  1092,  the  synod  assembled  at  Szar 
bulcha,  under  Ladislaus,  prohibited  to  presbyters  and 
deacons  second  marriages,  as  well  as  marriages  with 
widows,  or  with  those  who  had  been  put  away  by  other 
husbands;  but  decreed  that  to  presbyters,  who  had  con- 
tracted a  first  and  legitimate  marriage,  indulgence  and 
time  should  be  given,  *  on  account  of  the  bond  of  peace 
and  the  unity  of  the  Holy  Ghost,'  until  the  paternal 
authority  of  the  apostolic  see  should  have  been  con- 
sulted on  the  subject '. 

But,  slow  as  was  the  progress  thus  made  by  the 
principle  in  question  in  the  more  distant  countries  of 
Europe,  Gregory  watched  that  progress  throughout 
with  an  attentive  eye,  undistracted  by  the  more  com- 
plicated relations  in  which,  as  years  went  on,  he  found 
himself  involved  with  the  empire,  or  by  the  troubles 
and  anxieties  which  ever  beset  him  in  Italy,  and  even 
in  Home  itself  The  Milanese  troubles  continued 
throughout  the  year  unappeased, — ^with  Robert  Guis- 
card  no  compact  was  arranged, — and  the  papal  city 
was  continually  agitated  by  the  intrigues  of  the  crafty 
Guibert,  once  the  supporter  of  Cadalous,  and  now  arch- 
bishop of  Ravenna.  To  this  archbishopric  he  had  been 
appointed,  through  the  mediation  of  the  empress  Agnes, 
just  at  the  close  of  Alexander's  life.  That  pontiff,  it 
seems,  saw  through  the  insincerity  of  Guibert's  profes- 
sions of  penitence  and  obedience,  and  was  loth  to  lay 
his  hand  upon  him  in  consecration  ^.     But  Hildebrand, 

*  Harduio.  t.  vi.  pt.  i.  p.  1605. 

'  Vid.  Concil.  Szabulchense,  Mansi,  xx.  758. 

'  Cap.  iii.  Mansi,  p.  760.  ^  fionizo,  p.  810. 
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it  is  said,  was  more  ready  to  trust  him,  and  repeatedly 
urged  upon  Alexander  an  acquiescence  in  his  request; 
upon  which,  with  a  prescient  spirit,  the  reluctant  pon- 
tiff exclaimed,  **  I  indeed  am  about  to  be  dissolved* — 
**  the  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand, — ^but  thou  shalt 
^  feel  his  bitterness.''  The  prophecy  found,  at  no  great 
distance  of  time,  its  fulfilment.  For  Guibert,  though 
for  a  time  reverential  and  obedient,  soon  showed,  in  a 
manner  not  to  be  mistaken,  his  insincerity  and  his  ambi- 
tion. He  put  himself  at  the  head  of  that  party  in  Rome, 
who  were  either  alarmed  by  Gregory's  rigour,  or  con* 
ceived  themselves  aggrieved  by  his  measures  of  reform; 
attaching  to  himself  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the 
married  clergy,  as  well  as  those  many  members  of  the 
sacerdotal  body  who  had  resigned  their  benefices  in 
preference  to  adopting  a  life  of  celibacy.  And  there 
were  other  classes,  whose  habits  and  imagined  interests 
had  been,  by  the  reforming  pontifi^  violently  interfered 
with.  To  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  belonged  more  than 
sixty  officers,  of  the  class  called  *'  Mansionarii ' ".  They 
were  married  laymen,  many  of  dissolute  habits ;  and  it 
was  their  custom, — ^such  had  been  the  disgraceful  laxity 
of  the  times, — ^mitred  and  dressed  in  sacerdotal  robes, 
to  keep  constant  watch  at  all  the  altars  of  the  Church, 
excepting  only  the  high  altar  itself;  to  proffer,  as 
priests,  their  services  to  the  simple  laity,  who  came 
from  distant  parts  of  Italy ;  and  to  receive  their  obla- 
tions. Believing  each  other,  they  occupied  the  Choich 
day  and  night,  and,  as  though  not  content  with  the 
blasphemous  profiuiations  now  mentioned,   disgraced 

'  Mansionarius.  Gustos  et  conservator  a&dium  et  altarium,  qaoram 
major,  primus  Mansionarius  vocabatur.  Micrselii  Hist.  Ecdes.  t.  i. 
p.  463.  For  the  detail  of  the  duties  of  the  office,  in  a  later  age, 
Harduin,  t.  x.  p.  683. 
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the  holy  place  during  the  hours  of  darkness,  by  rob- 
beries and  licentiousness  of  the  most  infamous  kind. 
Nor  was  it  without  great  difficulty  that  Gregory,  even 
in  his  own  city,  could  put  an  end  to  this  crying  abuse, 
and  replace,  at  the  altars,  these  impious  laymen  by 
priests  canonically  ordained  K  The  Cardinals  themselves 
were  wont,  in  the  same  Church,  to  disgrace  their  office 
by  celebrating  the  Holy  Eucharist,  at  irregular  hours, 
for  the  sake  of  gain ' ;  and  Gregory's  interference  to 
put  a  stop  to  this  abuse  by  wholesome  regulations  is 
described  as  having  excited  against  him  much  odium 
among  certain  classes  of  his  flock  ^ 

Thus  harassed  as  the  pontiff  was  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  weighed  down  as  he  now  was  by  years  \ 
and  by  a  life  of  rigid  mortification  persevered  in  from 
his  boyhood, — it  need  not  surprise  us  to  find,  that, 
in  the  autumn  of  1074,  his  powers  sank  for  awhile 
under  his  exertions,  and  that  he  was  seized  with  a 
disease,  which  those  around  him  thought  likely  to 
terminate  his  existence.  He  recovered,  however ;  **  a 
*'  circumstance,''  he  himself  says,  ^  rather  to  be  lamented 
**  than  rejoiced  in."  "  For  our  soul,**  he  continues,  "  was 
^  tending  toward,  and  with  all  desire  panting  for,  that 
country,  where  He,  who  observes  our  labour  and  our 
sorrow,  prepares,  for  the  weary,  refreshment  and  re- 
pose." **  But  we  were  yet  reserved  to  our  accustomed 
*'  toils,  our  infinite  anxieties ;  reserved  to  suffer,  as  it 
**  were,  each  hour  the  pangs  of  travail,  while  we  feel 
^  ourselves  unable  to  save,  by  any  steersmanship,  the 


'  Bonizoy  p.  812.  '  Avaritiae  quaratu.     Id. 

'  Qaae  res  magnam  sibi  concitavit  inyidiam.     Id. 
*  Gregory,  if  bom,  as  seems  probable,  between  1010  and  1020, 
would  be  by  this  time  about  60  years  old. 
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^Church,  which  seems  almost  foundering  before  our 
«  eyes  'r 

Amid  the  anxieties  thus  feelingly  alluded  to,  Gregoij 
continued,  upon  his  recovery,  to  labour  as  assiduously 
as  ever  '•  And,  undismayed  by  all  the  darkness  of  bis 
nearer  prospects,  he  still  tenaciously  clung  to  the  bright 
vision  of  distant  glory  which  had  so  long  animated  him, 
to  the  idea  of  the  delivery  of  Christian  Asia  from  her 
Pagan  oppressors,  and  of  the  consequent  re-union  of  the 
now  severed  branches  of  Christ's  fold,  the  Churches  of 
the  East  and  of  the  West.  On  this  prospect  he  expa- 
tiated in  a  letter  written  to  Henry  on  the  7th  of  Dea 
1074 :  addressing  the  monarch  in  a  tone  of  the  most 
tender  aflfection,  and  expressing  the  greatest  anxiety 
for  his  continuance  in  the  path  of  duty,  he  proceeded 
to  unfold  to  him  the  miseries  of  the  Asiatic  Christians, 
and  the  urgency  of  the  call  which  he  felt  to  undertake 
their  defence.  *^  More  than  fifty  thousand  men  are," 
he  said,  ^now  prepared,  if  I,  their  leader  and  their 
**  pontiff,  will  put  myself  at  their  head,  to  rise  against 
**  the  enemies  of  God,  and  to  penetrate,  by  the  guidance 
"of  our  Lord,  even  to  His  holy  sepulchre.  But  my 
"  principal  incitement  to  the  enterprize,  is  the  fact  that 
"  the  Church  of  Constantinople,  now  at  variance  with 
"  us,  longs  for  a  re-union  with  the  apostolic  See.     The 

^  Lib.  ii.  £p.  9.  The  frequency  in  Gregory's  works,  of  this  figare, 
the  comparison  of  the  Church  to  a  tempest-tossed  ship,  is  one  of 
the  many  indications  of  his  £Euniliarity  with  the  works  of  his  prede- 
cessor and  namesake,  St.  Gregory  the  Great.  Vid.  £p%  S.  Greg.  Mag. 
ad  Leandr.  Episcop.  Hispalens.  lib.  i.  ep.  43. 

'  He  seems  to  have  held  a  council  at  Rome  about  the  feast  of  St. 
Andrew,  vid.  Mansi,  t.  xx.  and  his  own  Epistle  ii.  33.  But  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  general  canons  were  promulgated  by  that 
assembly. 
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*'  Annenians,  too,  have  strayed  from  the  Catholic  faith ; 
^  but  almost  all  the  Orientals  are  now  awaiting  the  deci- 
''  sion  of  the  faith  of  St.  Peter.  The  time  is  nigh  that 
'^  it  shoold  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  to  that  Prince 
^  of  the  Apostles  by  our  Redeemer,  ^  Simon,  I  have 
^  prayed  for  thee  that  thy  faith  M\  not ;  and  when 
"  thou  art  converted,  strengthen  thy  brethren  *."' 

But  the  time,  as  has  been  already  observed,  was  not 
ripe  for  the  intended  enterprise.  His  own  increasing 
difficulties  in  the  West,  and  the  speedy  deposition  of 
Michael  his  imperial  ally  in  the  East,  compelled  him 
indefinitely  to  postpone  this  cherished  scheme.  But 
the  energy  with  which  he  exerted  himself  in  its  further- 
ance, was  not,  we  may  suppose,  without  results  the 
most  important.  It  may  well  be,  that,  without  the 
spirit-stirring  exhortations  of  Gregory,  and  without  the 
altered  tone  of  feeling  toward  the  Church  which  re- 
sulted from  his  character  and  his  exertions,  the  voice  of 
Peter  the  Hermit  would  at  a  subsequent  epoch  have 
been  raised  in  vain,  and  the  appeal  of  Urban  II.,  at 
Clermont,  have  fruitlessly  sounded  in  the  sluggish  ears 
of  selfish  and  low-minded  Europe. 

*  Lib.  iu  Ep.  31.— St.  Luke  xxii.  32. 
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A.  D.  1075. 

OftBOOftT^  SPISTU  TO  HUGO,  ABBOT  OF  CL17HI— OOCIfCn.  AT  BOMB— OONDSMHAIIOX 
OF  LAY  IlfTBSnriTBB— SPURIOUa  NATUBB  OF  THE  DICZATU8  BILDDEAHOim-- 
BPISTLES  TO  VAJUOUS  OBBM AN  PRELATES — HEN&t'S  MESSAGES  TO  ROME,  AHD  PLAKS 
AOAINST  THE  SAXONS — VISIT  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  PRINCE  DEMETRIUS  TO  THE  GERMAN 
COURT— «AZON  WAR — BATTLE  ON  THE  U1I8TRUT— EXGOMMUNICATIOif  OF  THE 
SAXONS  BT  SIEGFRIED— henry's  ARMY  DI880LTED  AND  RB-AaSBMBLBD— SUBMIS- 
SION VF  THB  SAXONS  AND  SURRENDER  OF  THEIR  CHIEFS. 

**  If  it  might  be,'' — ^Gregory  thus,  on  the  22nd  of  Jan- 
uary 1075,  addressed  his  friend  Hugo,  the  Abbot  of 
Cluni, — ^**  *  If  it  might  be^  I  would  that  you  fully  knew 
**  what  trouble  hems  me  in,  what  toil,  daily  renewed, 
^  wearies  me,  and  by  constantly  increasing,  alarms  me ; 
'*  that  so  compassion,  proportioned  to  the  troubles  of 
**  my  heart,  might  affect  you  toward  me ;  and  that  yonr 
^  heart  might  be  poured  forth  in  tearful  supplication 
^*  before  the  Lord,  that  Jesus,  by  Whom  all  things  were 
**  made,  and  Who  ruleth  over  all  things,  would  extend 
*^  His  hand  to  the  poor,  and  of  His  wonted  mercy 
^  deliver  the  miserable.  Often  have  I  implored  Him, 
*^  after  His  own  example,  either  to  remove  me  from  this 
*^  present  life,  or  to  benefit,  through  me,  our  common 
^*  Mother,  and  yet  has  He  not  hitherto  removed  me 

'  Lib.  ii.  Ep.  49. 
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^  from  tribnlatioiiy  nor  has  my  life  been  profitable,  as 
**  I  had  hoped,  to  our  Mother  in  whose  chains  He 
^  has  bound  me.  Vast  is  the  grie^  wide-spreading 
*'  the  affliction,  which  encompasses  me :  for  the  Eastern 
**  Church,  through  the  suggestions  of  the  devil,  is  fall- 
"*  ing  from  the  Catholic  faith,  and,  by  his  agents,  that 
^  ancient  enemy  makes  continual  slaughter  of  Chris- 
'^  tians :  those  whom  the  head  slays  in  the  spirit,  being 
'^  thus  punished  by  the  members  in  the  flesh,  lest  they 
"  should,   by  heaven]y  grace,  repent    them  of    their 


"  errors. 


Contemplating  again,  in  mental  vision  S  the  re* 
gions  of  the  East,  the  South,  and  the  North,  I  perceive 
**  scarcely  any  bishops  lawfully  admitted  to  their  office, 
^  and  leading  lives  conformable  to  their  sacred  cha- 
"  racter,  who  rule  Christ's  people  for  the  love  of  Christ, 
^  and  not  for  the  ends  of  earthly  ambition.  Nor  do  I 
*^  find  among  the  secular  princes  any  who  prefer  God's 
^  honour  to  their  own,  or  righteousness  to  gain.  Those 
^  nations  among  whom  I  dwell,  the  Romans,  the  Lom- 
"*  bards,  and  the  Normans,  I  conceive,  as  I  often  declare 
*'  to  them,  to  be  in  some  sense  worse  than  Jews  or 
^  Pagans.  And  turning  to  myself,  I  find  myself  so 
**  oppressed  with  the  burden  of  my  own  works  that  no 
*^  hope  of  salvation  remains  to  me  but  in  the  mercy  of 
**  Christ  alone  \  Did  I  not  trust  to  attain  to  a  better 
•*  life,  and  to  do  service  to  the  holy  Church  *,  I  would, 
on  no  account,  remain  in  Rome;  in  which  city  it 
has  been  by  compulsion,  as  €rod  is  my  witness,  that 
^  I  have  dwelt  for  twenty  years  past.    Whence  it 

^  Mentis  intuitu. 

'  Ita  me  gravatum  propriae  actionis  pondere  invenio,  ut  nulla 
remaneat  spes  salutis,  nisi  de  8ol4  misericordia  Christi. 
'  Ad  meliorem  vitara  et  utilitatem  sanctae  ecclesiae  venire. 
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^  comes  to  pass,  that,  between  the  grief  which  is  dailj 
^^  renewed  in  me,  and  the  hope  which  is,  alas,  too  long 
**  deferred  \  I  live  as  it  were  in  deaths  shaken  by  a 
*^  thousand  storms.  And  I  await  the  coming  of  Him 
"  Who  bound  me  with  his  chains,  Who  led  me  back 
^*  against  my  own  wish  to  Rome,  and  Who  has  here 
**  girt  me  about  with  countless  difficulties.'* 

The  first  week  of  Lent  at  length  arrived,  and  the 
pontiff, — while  a  great  number  of  archbishops,  bishops, 
and  abbots  assembled,  in  pursuance  of  his  summons, 
around  him  \ — ^felt  himself,  as  has  been  already  inti- 
mated, strong  enough  to  proceed  directly  to  the  attack 
of  that  which  he  considered  the  fundamental  evil  of 
his  day, — ^the  practice  of  lay  investiture.  The  memora- 
ble decree  on  this  subject,  the  adoption  of  which  may 
be  considered  as  forming  one  of  the  most  important 
epochs  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  was  passed  by  the 
council  now  assembled  ',  in  the  following  terms : 

*^  If  any  one  shall  from  henceforward  receive  a 
'^  bishopric  or  abbey  from  the  hand  of  any  lay  person, 
'^  let  him  not  be  reckoned  among  bishops  or  abbots, 
**  nor  let  the  privilege  of  audience  be  granted  to  him 
^^  as  to  a  bishop  or  abbot.  We,  moreover,  deny  to 
**  such  a  one  the  favour  of  St.  Peter,  and  an  entrance 
into  the  Church,  until  he  shall  have  resigned  the 
dignity  which  he  has  obtained,  both  by  the  crime  of 
^  ambition  and  of  disobedience,  which  is  as  idolatry. 
And  similarly  do  we  decree  concerning  the  lesser 
dignities  of  the  Church.  Also  if  any  emperor,  duke, 
«<  marquis,  count,  secular  person,  or  power,  shall  pre- 
sume to  give  investiture  of  any  bishopric  or  other 

*  Quae  nimis,  heu,  protenditur. 

'  Harduin,  t.  yi.  pt.  i.  p.  1551. 

'  Pagi,  in  Baron,  ad  an.  1075.  n.  ii. — F.  Pagi,  Breviar.  t.  u  p.  564. 
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**  ecclesiastical  dignity,   let  him  know  himself  to  be 
"  bound  by  the  force  of  the  same  sentence.'* 

Such  was  the  celebrated  decree  against  lay  investi- 
tures; a  decree  doomed  to  furnish  the  two  opposing 
parties  in  the  Church  of  the  eleventh  century,  with  the 
great  battle-field,  on  which  they  were  to  fight  out  their 
desperate  and  long-protracted  conflict.      In  times  of 
crisis,  the  clash   of  great  opposing  principles  is  fre- 
quently found  to  resolve  itself  into  a  contest  respect- 
ing some  point  of  seeming  detail,  on  which  the  two 
contending  parties  come,  as  though  by  chance,  more 
immediately  into  collision:  a  point,  which  to  decide 
in  their  favour,  they  each  concentrate  their  efforts,  and 
lavish  their  resources;  and  in  the  decision  of  which, 
special  as  it  may  seem,  is  found  to  be  involved  the 
general  triumph  of  the  one  or  of  the  other.     And,  in 
the  case  before  us,  the  question  of  lay  investitures  was 
one  admirably  adapted  to  represent,  and  consequently 
to  embody  in  itself,  the  general  question  of  principle 
at  issue.     In  defending  the  existing  practice,  the  anti- 
papal  party  maintained  the  feudal  subjection  of  the 
Church,  in  her  essential  character,  to  the  state  ;  and  at 
the  same  time  the  power,  for  which  that  subjection 
was  mainly  prized  by  them,  of  carrying  on  a  simoniacal 
traflic  in  her  benefices.     And  their  opponents,  in  im- 
pugning the  same  practice,  were  not  only  striking  at 
the  root  of  this  last-mentioned  systematic  corruption, 
but  asserting  the  great  truth, — which  events  were  lead- 
ing men  to  forget, — that  the  ministry  of  the  Church  is 
not  a  thing  derived  from,  or  dependent  on,  the  temporal 
authority;   but  is  armed,  in  itself,  with  prerogatives 
and  powers,  which  secular  thrones  and  legislatures  can 
neither  give  nor  take  away. 

The  other  formal  acts  of  the  council  of  Lent,  1075, 

VOL.  II.  E 
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have  been  lost ;  but  it  appears  that,  in  addition  to  this 
important  decree,  canons  were  adopted  by  it,  con- 
firmatory of  the  former  enactments  against  simony  and 
clerical  marriage.  The  five  nobles  of  Henry's  court, 
already  alluded  to,  were  declared  provisionally  out  of 
the  Church,  and  liable  to  excommunication,  in  the 
event  of  their  failing  to  present  themselves,  and  seek 
for  absolution,  at  Rome,  by  the  1st  of  the  following 
June^  Philip  of  France  was  threatened  with  a 
similar  sentence,  unless  he  should  pledge  himself, 
before  the  legates  about  to  be  sent  into  his  kingdom, 
to  reparation  of  the  past,  and  to  amendment  for  the 
future '.  A  temporary  arrangement,  calculated  to  lead 
to  a  final  settlement,  was  established  between  Jaromir 
and  the  Moravian  bishop  \  The  suspension  of  Liemar, 
of  Bremen,  was  confirmed,  and  he  was  interdicted 
the  holy  Sacrament  of  Christ's  Body  and  Blood.  Other 
prelates  were  suspended  from  their  functions  both  in 
Grermany  and  in  Italy,  and  the  sentence  of  excom- 
munication upon  Robert  Guiscard  was  pronounced 
anew  *. 

*  Harduin.  1.  c.  '  Ibid.  '  Lib.  ii.  £p.  53. 

^  A  series  of  propositions,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the 
**  Dictatus  Hildebrandini/*  is  found  in  the  collection  of  Gregory's 
epistles,  in  a  place  ^  which  would  seem  to  imply  that,  if  they  are  what 
they  have  been  supposed  to  be,  resolutions,  or  decrees,  solemnly  set 
forth  by  the  pontiff's  authority,  the  time  of  their  enactment  was  the 
council  of  1075 ;  though  Baronius  refers  them  to  an  assembly  of 
later  date.  But  in  ascribing  them  to  Grregory  at  all,  this  celebrated 
annalist  is,  as  F.  Pagi,  with  apparent  reason,  observes,  **  nulling 
"  auctoris  testimonio,  nulU  ratione,  imo  nee  probabili  conjecture 
"  fultus."  The  propositions  are  not,  as  the  latter  author  contisuei 
to  remark,  mentioned  by  any  writer  of  Gregory's  own  age,  or  of 

'  Between  Epp.  Iv.  and  Ivi.  of  the  second  book. 
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The  minor  decrees  of  this  council  were,  of  course, 
promulgated  without  loss  of  time  among  those  whom 
they  respectively  concerned;  but  with  regard  to  the 
enactment  against  lay  investiture,  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  Gregory's  wish  to  blazon  it  forth,  as  he  had 
done  the  canons  of  the  preceding  year.  It  was  not 
an  enactment,  respecting  which,  as  affecting  their  daily 
habits  and  mode  of  life,  numbers  of  men  were  at  once  to 
be  called  on  to  take  their  part.     It  was  aimed  against 

that  which  immediately  followed  it :  not  even  by  Benno,  or  any 
other  of  those  foul-mouthed  and  infuriated  opponents  of  Gregory 
and  his  cause,  who  could  scarcely  have  failed,  had  they  been  ac- 
quainted with  it,  to  inveigh  in  the  strongest  terms  against  a  docu- 
ment so  extraordinary  and  so  manifestly  open  to  censure.  Some 
open  excitement,  indeed,  of  a  nature  to  be  recorded  in  history,  would 
almost  inevitably  have  been  caused  by  its  promulgation.  But  of 
such  an  excitement  we  hear  nothing  in  the  writings  of  either  party. 
Gregory  does  not  in  any  of  his  numerous  epistles,  urge  on  any  of 
his  correspondents  the  reception  of  these  "  Dictatus,"  or  even  allude, 
in  the  slightest  manner,  to  their  existence.  We  may,  therefore,  it 
seems,  in  accordance  with  the  most  learned  critics  of  ecclesiastical 
history,  with  the  two  Pagis,  with  Natalis  Alexander  S  and  with  Mos- 
heim,  unhesitatingly  decide  against  their  authenticity. 

They  appear,  indeed,  to  have  been  drawn  up,  as  the  phrase  is, 
**  ad  invidiam,"  and  with  the  intention  of  giving  a  view  of  Gregory's 
system,  distorted  and  caricatured,  as  an  enemy  would  either  con- 
template it  or  wish  it  to  be  contemplated.  If  so,  we  must  ascribe 
the  document  to  the  pen  of  some  assailant  of  the  pontiff,  who  pre- 
pared it  as  the  ground  of  an  accusation  against  him.  But  it  is  also 
possible  that  it  might  be  the  work  of  some  well-meaning,  though 
injudicious,  firiend,  whose  impressions  of  Gregory's  ecclesiastical 
theory  were  as  hard  and  gross,  with  regard  to  it,  as  was  that  theory 
itself,  with  respect  to  the  true  and  original  system  of  the  Catholic 
Church  of  Christ.  The  propositions  themselves  will  be  found  in  the 
Appendix. 


^  Hist.  Eccles.  sasc.  xi.  and  xii.  diss.  iii. 
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comparativelj  few ;  roainly,  indeed,  against  one,  the 
holder  of  the  imperial  sceptre.    And  it  prohibited,  eyen 
to  them,  an  incidental,  rather  than,  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  word,  an   habitual  practice.     Non-resistance, 
therefore,  to  the  establishment  of  this  new  canon,  was  all 
which  Gregory  could,  in  the  first  instance,  ha^^e  desired 
for  the  accomplishment  of  his  end.     Once  recognized,  its 
enforcement  might  be  undertaken  as  occasion  should  re- 
quire ;  but,  on  its  first  promulgation,  he  was  naturally 
anxious  to  attract  the  general  attention  as  little  as 
possible,  to  a  decree  so  obnoxious.     It  was  not,  there- 
fore, to  national  or  provincial  synods,  that  the  pontiflT, 
on  this  occasion,  appealed.     Availing  himself  of  the 
system  of  legates,  he  endeavoured  to  make,  without 
noise  or  bustle,  such  impression  as  might  be  practica- 
ble, upon  Henry  and  others  whom  he  sought  to  influ- 
ence. Nor  did  the  letters, — in  which,  after  the  breaking- 
up  of  this  last  council,  he  commended  activity  in  the 
cause  of  ecclesiastical  reform,  and  a  general  observance 
of  his  decrees,  to  the  prelates  of  Germany, — contain 
any  particular  allusion  to  the  point  of  lay  investiture. 
That  point,  indeed,  he  was,  from  the  beginning,  anxious 
to  represent  as  a  part, — an  essential,  necessary  part, — 
of  the  system  of  opposition  to  simony,  which  he  was 
desirous,  in  its  fulness,  to  enforce.     But  the  fact,  that 
his  intention  was  to  prepare  his  correspondents  for  a 
struggle  on  that  point  with  the  royal  authority,  may  be 
thought  to  appear  from  the   circumstance,   that  the 
letters,  of  which  we  are  speaking,  were  addressed  to 
prelates,  who,  as  he  knew,  felt  themselves  aggrieved  by 
the  conduct  of  the  king.     One  was  written  to  Hanno ', 
whom  Henry  had  just  sought  to  depose,  and  the  other 

'  Lib.  ii.  Ep.  67. 
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two  to  Wezelin  of  Magdeburg*,  and  Burchard  of 
Halberstadt  ^  both  connected  with,  and  the  latter  the 
most  able  and  resolute  assertor  of,  the  Saxon  quarrel. 

The  pontiff  showed,  in  the  meantime,  his  determini^ 
tion  that  the  decree,  thus  silently  adopted,  should  be 
considered  a  reality,  and  not  a  matter  of  words  alone, 
by  consecrating  to  his  sacred  office,  without  Heniys 
investiture,  Anselm,  who  has  been  already  mentioned 
as  appointed  to  succeed  Alexander  II.  in  his  bishopric 
of  Lucca ;  a  step,  which  the  king  had,  in  the  preced- 
ing year,  intreated  the  pontiff  not  to  take.     Nor  could 
this,  or  the  sentence  past  upon  his  five  adherents,  fail 
to  irritate  the  young  and  haughty  monarch.     But  it 
was  still  Henry's  policy  to  acknowledge  the  power  of 
the  apostolic  see,  and  to  conciliate  its  possessor.     All 
other  matters  were  now  of  minor  importance  in  his 
eyes,  when  compared  with  the  accomplishment  of  his 
vengeance  upon  the  Saxon  race;  an  event  which  he 
contemplated  as  at  hand,  and  in  which, — ^though  no 
direct   notice   seems  as  yet  to  have  been   taken  by 
Gregory  of  the  proceedings  at  Harzburg, — he  yet  hoped 
to  be  supported  by  the  weight  of  the  pontifical  name. 
He  sent,  therefore,  during  the  summer  of  this  year, 
secret   messengers  to    Rome; — a  circumstance    with 
which  he  entreated  that  none  but  his  mother  and  the 
princesses,  Beatrice  and  Matilda,  might  be  made  ac- 
quainted ; — and,  declaring  the  di£Bcultie&  in  which  he 
was  at  the  moment  involved,  he  pledged  himself,  on 
bis  return  from  his  Saxon  expedition,  to  prove,  by  the 
mission  of  envoys  more  exalted  in  station  and  cha- 
racter, the  extent  of  the  love  and  veneration  which, 

*  Lib.  ii.  Ep.  68.  "  Lib.  ii.  Ep.  66. 
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as  in  duty  bound,  he  bore  to  St.  Peter  and  to  his 
successor  ^ 

The  preceding  Christmas,  as  has  been  already  inti« 
mated,  Henry  passed  at  Strasburg';  and  that,  sur- 
rounded by  his  nobles,  in  a  manner  which  formed  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  gloomy  and  deserted  condition 
in  which  the  same  festival  had  been  previously  ob- 
served by  him  at  Worms.  Here,  with  Rudolf,  and  the 
other  princes,  who  had,  since  that  period,  returned  to 
their  stations  in  his  court,  he  matured  his  secret  plans, 
and  procured,  by  gifts,  by  blandishments,  and  by  pro- 
mises, the  pledged  co-operation  of  many  nobles  of  every 
degree  in  the  contemplated  expedition '.  And  when,  a 
few  days  after  Christmas,  he  left  Strasburg,  and  had 
arrived  at  M entz,  he  received  at  his  court  Demetrius, 
a  northern  prince,  whom  historians  style  king  of  the 
Russians  ^  who  came  to  solicit  the  imperial  aid  against 
a  brother  who  had  usurped  his  throne,  and  who, — ^to  pur- 
chase Henry's  assistance, — brought  with  him,  according 
to  Lambert,  inestimable  riches  in  vases  of  gold  and  silver, 
with  garments  of  great  price.  Demetrius  was  honour- 
ably entertained,  and  an  ambassador  dispatched,  accord- 
ing to  his  wishes,  to  his  brother;  nor  can  we  doubt 
that  the  supply,  which  the  Russian  prince  had  thus 
brought,  was  of  great  importance  to  Henry  in  facili- 
tating the  preparations  for  his  campaign. 

The  suspicions  of  the  Saxons  were  now  aroused^; 
but  it  was  not  until  the  Easter  of  1075, — a  festival 
which  he  passed  at  Worms  *, — ^that  Henry  fully  threw 

*  Per  quos  omnem  vobis  meara  yoluntatem  et  reverentiain,  quam 
beato  Petro  et  vobis  debeo,  significabo. — Lib.  iii.  £p.  5. 

'  Lamb.  Schafiiab. — Annalista  Saxo.  '  Lamb.  Scfaafbab. 

*  "  Rex  Ruzenorum."     Lamb.  Schafhab.  '  Bruno. 
^  Lamb.  Schafnab. 
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aside  the  mask  which  he  for  so  many  months  had  worn, 
and  sent  word  to  the  princes  of  that  nation,  who  were 
on  their  way  to  wait  upon  him  there,  that  they  should 
at  once  return  to  their  homes ;  for  that  it  would  no 
longer  he  safe  for  them  to  see  the  face  of  a  king  whom 
they  had  so  grievously  insulted,  and  to  whom  they  had 
so  long  delayed  to  make  the  necessary  reparation '.  And 
then,  feeling  the  time  at  length  ripe  for  the  measure, 
he  publicly  announced  an  expedition  against  the  Saxons, 
and  summoned  his  princes  and  chiefs  to  assemble,  with 
their  forces,  around  him,  on  the  8th  of  June,  at  Breit- 
enbach  *• 

No  exertions,  previously  to  the  arrival  of  that  day, 
were  spared  by  those  whom  he  was  about  to  attack, 
to  appease  his  resentment.  The  Saxon  princes  and 
prelates  offered,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  to  pledge 
themselves,  that  they  had  been  in  no  respect  accessary 
to  the  destruction  of  the  church  of  Harzburg ;  a  build- 
ing which  they  offered  to  restore  in  more  than  its  ori- 
ginal costliness  and  beauty;  and  declared  themselves 
ready  to  submit  to  any  sentence  which  should  be 
passed  upon  them  by  a  diet  of  their  peers,  constitution- 
ally convened '.  But  the  imperious  Henry  would  be 
satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  an  unconditional  surren- 
der to  his  will.  They  endeavoured  to  plead  with  his 
nobles ;  but  the  king,  fearful  of  intrigues  by  which  his 
interests  might  be  compromised,  had  exacted  from  these 
a  pledge  that  they  would  receive  no  embassies  from  the 
rebellious  province  ^.  Thus  left  alone  to  meet  the 
coming  storm,  the  Saxons  determined,  in  the  first 
place,  to  implore  the  aid  of  Heaven.  Public  fasts 
were  enjoined  throughout  the  province ;  it  was  directed 

*  Lamb.  Schafnab.  '  Id. 

'  Lamb.  Schafnab. — Annalista  Saxo.  *  Lamb.  Schafnab. 
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that  all,  in  proportioi)  to  their  respective  means,  should 
distribute  to  the  poor ;  that  all,  clad  in  sackcloth  and 
bare-footed,  should,  throughout  all  the  churches  of  the 
province,  be  constant  in  prayer  to  Him  whose  power 
alone  could  deliver  them  from  the  impending  evil'. 
And  on  the  8th  of  June, — the  day  on  which  the  king's 
levy  was  to  assemble  at  Breitenbach, — it  was  decreed  that 
the  whole  force  of  Saxony  ^  should  meet,  at  Lupezen ', 
about  six  German  miles  from  the  royal  quarters,  with 
the  intent,  if  renewed  entreaties  should  hil  to  move  the 
monarch's  clemency,  to  commit  to  the  justice  of  the 
God  of  battles  the  decision  of  their  fate. 

"  But  the  fiery  wrath  of  heaven  against  them,"  says  the 
historian  Lambert, ''  was  not  to  be  extinguished  by  their 
"  tears,  or  appeased  by  their  gifts  and  offerings."  Hie 
army  which  assembled  at  Breitenbach,  was  considered 
as  superior  in  numbers  and  in  equipment,  to  any  which 
Germany  had  ever  seen  \  Rudolf  and  his  friends  ex- 
erted themselves  to  the  utmost  to  bring  a  formidable 
power  into  the  field.  Siegfried  thought  that  the  time 
was  at   length  come  for  enforcing  payment  of  those 

'  Lamb.  Schafnab. 

'  The  general  levy  of  the  Saxons  for  the  campaign  in  question,  is 
thus  described  by  a  bishop  or  abbot,  whose  name  has  not  come  down 
to  us,  but  who  was  present  at  the  battle  : 

Omnes  agricolse,  fractis  agrestibus  armis, 
Arma  parant  belli,  durisque  ligonibus  enses 
Conflant  ancipites,  curvis  e  falcibus  hastis 
Spicula  praefigunt,  pars  aptat  scuta  sinistris 
Levia,  pars  ferro  galeas  imitatur  equestres. 
Pars  triplici  philtro  ;  fustes  ad  prslia  quemos 
Millia  multa  parant,  pi  umbo  ferroque  gravabant, 
Mille  roodis  acies  ad  bellum  armantur  agrestes. 
De  Henric.  IV.  Roman.  Imperat.  Bello  contra  Saxones. 

^  So  Lamb.  Sqha&ab.  According  to  Annalista  Saxo,  "  Nechils- 
tede."  ^  Lamb.  Schafnab. 
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tithes  to  which  he  so  tenaciously  cIuBg.  Godfrey,  the 
husband  of  Matilda,  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  chivalry 
of  Lorraine.  And  Wratislav  of  Bohemia  conducted  a 
body  numerous  enough,  as  he  proudly  boasted,  to  cope 
unaided  with  the  whole  force  of  the  Saxon  nation  K  The 
ardour  of  the  king  and  of  his  followers  admitted  of  no 
delay.  On  the  9th  of  June  ^  crossing  the  Fulda  and  the 
Werra,  they  pushed  on  to  the  vicinity  of  Eisenach,  and, 
continuing  their  hurried  march,  on  the  succeeding  day 
arrived  by  noon  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  Saxon  encampment,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Unstrut.  The  royal  army  had  halted  and  was  preparing 
to  encamp,  when  Rudolf,  entering  the  tent  in  which  the 
king,  stretched  on  a  couch,  was  reposing  amid  the  heat 
of  the  day,  suddenly  suggested  a  different  course.  In- 
telUgence  had  reached  him  that  the  Saxons,  not  deem- 
ing it  possible  that  Henry's  forces  could  have  so 
rapidly  approached  them,  were  scattered  unarmed  about 
their  camp,  and  might,  with  ease,  be  surprised  by  an 
immediate  attack '.  The  king,  leaping  from  his  couch, 
fell  on  his  knees  before  his  adviser,  and  assured  him 
that  he  would  never  forget  the  benefit  conferred  on  him 
by  such  counsel  *.  Orders  were  given  to  the  forces  to 
form  with  all  possible  speed ;  and  Rudolf,  claiming  an 
old  privilege  of  the  Swabian  princes,  led  his  forces 
foremost  to  the  attack.  The  Saxons,  who  had  been 
tempted  to  throw  aside,  not  only  their  arms  but  a  great 
part  of  their  clothes,  by  the  sultriness  of  the  weather, 

^  Lamb.  Schafnab. 

'  Annal.  Hildesbem. — Marian.  Scot. — Bruno  and  Annalista  Saxo 
have  it  "  Id.  Jun.  fer.  iii. ;"  but  tbe  IStb  did  not  fall  on  a  Tuesday, 
the  9tb.did,  and  we  should  therefore  make  their  statements  agree 
with  the  other  authorities  by  reading  '*  V.  Id.  Jun." — Vid.  StenzeU 
Geschichte  der  Frankischen  Kaiser,  t.  ii.  p.  264. 

'  Lamb.  Schafnab.  ^  Id. 
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suspected  nothings  until  a  cloud  of  dust  arose  before 
them,  from  which  they  soon  saw  emerge  the  glittering 
arms  and  accoutrements  of  the  Swabian  vanguard.  In 
a  moment  all  was  confusion  in  their  camp.  With 
tumultuous  cries,  and  wild  self-upbraidings  for  their 
fool-hardy  negligence,  they  hastily  sought  and  snatched 
up  their  arms,  mounted  their  horses,  and  then,  preserv- 
ing,  even  in  that  moment  of  confusion,  the  determined 
valour  of  their  race,  they  rushed  in  a  confused  body 
upon  the  enemy  and  anticipated  his  attack;  bearing 
down  upon  him  with  such  impetuosity,  that  Rudolf  and 
his  Swabians  would  have  been  forced  to  give  way,  had 
not  the  king's  second  division,  headed  by  Welf,  speedily 
arrived  to  their  support  ^  The  conflict  now  raged  with 
fiiry ;  the  darts  and  lances  with  which  it  had  been  car- 
ried on,  were  speedily  abandoned,  as  the  combatants 
closed  with  each  other,  for  swords ;  weapons  with  which 
the  Saxons  were  &miliar,  and  which  they  wielded  with 
such  dexterity,  as  to  excite  at  once  the  amazement  and 
terror  of  their  adversaries*.  Otho  of  Nordheim,  by 
whom  they  were  commanded,  displayed  in  equal  perfec- 
tion  the  qualities  of  a  private  soldier  and  of  a  general  ^ ; 
and  though  Rudolf,  on  the  other  side,  fought  with  a 
valour,  which  seemed  to  show  his  determination  to  atone 
to  the  king  for  his  past  opposition  to  him  *,  yet  at  three 
o'clock  the  royalists  seemed  in  danger  of  succumbing 
before  the  vigour  of  their  opponents.  Messengers, 
hastily  gallopping  to  Henry,  demanded  all  the  aid  he 

*  Lamb.  Schafnab. 

^  Tantaque  vi,  tanta  ferocitate,  tanta  feriendi  calliditate  graasantur, 
ut  hostibus  non  minus  admiradoni  quam  terrori  essent. — Id. 

Nam  ipsi  hostes  tantos  ictus  gladioram  se  fatebantar  nuoquam 
audisse. — Annalista  Saxo. 

^  Lamb.  Schafnab.  *  Abbas  Urspei^. — Mariaii.  Scot. 
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could  afford ;  and  a  Franconian  squadrou,  under  count 
Herman  of  Gleiberg  \  was  by  him  dispatched  to  attack 
one  of  the  enemy's  flanks,  while  the  troops  of  Bamberg 
were  directed  to  fall  on  the  other  *.  And  now,  spurring 
their  horses  to  their  utmost  speed,  Godfrey  of  Lorraine, 
and  Wratislav  of  Bohemia,  who  had  not  yet  been  en- 
gaged, poured  their  numerous  followers  upon  the  Saxon 
masses ' ;  while  the  king,  clad  in  resplendent  armour  \ 
himself  conducted  to  the  support  of  his  front  his  chosen 
Franconian  reserve.  So  great  an  accession  of  force  to  his 
side  soon  turned  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  The  Saxons, 
in  spite  of  the  persevering  efforts  of  Otho,  began  slowly 
to  give  way,  and  at  last  fled  in  confusion  :  the  rout 
was  complete,  and  the  victorious  royalists,  after  pursu- 
ing the  fugitives  with  dreadfiil  havoc  over  the  space  of 
several  miles,  were  at  length  only  stopped  in  their 
career  by  weariness,  or  by  the  late  closing  in  of  a  night 
of  June  *.  \ 

Such  was  the  battle  on  the  Unstrut ; — a  battle  which, 
ensuring  as  it  did  the  speedy  submission  of  the  whole 
of  Saxony  to  Henry's  arms,  seemed  likely,  more  than 
any  event  which  had  for  some  time  occurred,  to  conso- 
lidate his  power.  But, — so  singular  were  his  fortunes, 
— ^that  power,  which  had  been  strengthened  by  the 
results  of  the  ignominious  capitulation  at  Grerstungen, 
was  destined  by  the  results,  no  less  direct,  of  the  splen- 
did triumph  which  we  have  now  recorded,  to  be  shaken 
to  its  foundations. 


*  Or  Glizberg.     Lamb.  Schafnab. 

'  Lamb.  Schafnab.  '  Id- 

*  Fulgurat  egregiis  rex  ipse  coniscus  in  armis, 
Plurima  consternens  peijurae  millia  gentis. 

Cannen  de  Bell.  Saxon. 

*  Lamb.  Schafnab. —  Bruno. 
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His  conquering  armies  returned  from  the  pursuit 
flushed  with  joj  and  triumph ;  but  these  feelings  were 
exchanged  for  others  of  a  sadder  cast  when,  returning 
in  the  dusk  or  darkness  ^  to  the  field  of  battle,  they  be- 
came aware  of  the  extent  of  the  slaughter,  and  of  the 
losses  of  chiefs,  relatives,  or  friends,  which  each  among 
them  had  sustained  ^.    And  soon, — this  melancholy  lead- 
ing to  self-condemnation, — they  began  to  think  that  they 
had  perhaps  gone  too  far ;  that  they  might  have  some- 
what too  easily  been  induced  to  shed  so  much  of  the 
best  blood  of  their  common  country.  Nor  was,  perhaps, 
in  the  case  of  Rudolf  and  his  immediate  friends,  this  sen- 
timent unmingled  with  another  of  a  more  selfish  kind. 
The  Swabian  chief,  when  he  saw  the  completeness  of 
the  triumph,  might  well  be  tempted  to  ask  himself  the 
question,   whether,  in  following  as  he  had  done  the 
dictates  of  passion,  he  had  not  in  some  measure  over- 
stepped those  of  policy ;  whether,  in  avenging  what  he 
considered  his  betrayal  at  Gerstungen,  he  had  not  too 
effectually  disabled  those,  whose  power  might  yet  be 
needed  by  him  and  his  fellow-nobles,  as  a  counterpoise 
to  that  of  the  crown. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  appears  that  Henry  was,  on  the 
day  following  the  battle,  sensible  that  some  sort  of  eD- 
couragement  was  needed  by  his  army,  to  induce  them  to 
continue  their  exertions  in  his  cause;  and  the  expe- 
dient which  he  adopted  is  curious,  as  showing  his  readi- 
ness, whenever  his  own  ends  could  be  promoted  by  it, 
to  sanction,  and  to  avail  himself  of,  the  influence  of  tbe 
papal  name.  Siegfried  of  Mentz,  publicly  in  the  camp, 
pronounced  the  sentence  of  excommunication  against 

'  Tbe  moon,  being  in  or  near  her  third  quarter,  would  not  rise  till 
a  late  hour.  '  Lamb.  Schafimb. 
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the  Thuringian  chiefs,  on  account  of  their  tumultuous 
interruption,  in  the  year  preceding,  of  the  synod  of 
Erfiirt;  and  justified  the  extraordinary  step  of  thus  con- 
demning them  unheard,  and  without  canonical  forms,  by 
declaring,  that  he  had  it  in  command  from  the  Roman 
pontiff,  to  pronounce  this  sentence  against  them  when- 
ever they  should  come  into  his  presence  K  There  were, 
it  should  seem,  few  who  were  blinded  by  this,  or  who 
did  not  penetrate  into  his  real  motives  in  the  transac- 
tion. The  murmurs,  however,  were  hushed  for  the 
time.  The  Saxon  leaders,  none  of  whom  appear  to 
have  perished  in  the  battle,  having  entrenched  them- 
selves, and  the  remnant  of  their  forces,  in  strongholds  in 
the  vicinity  of  Magdeburg,  *  the  royal  army  pushed  on, 
unopposed,  through  Thuringia,  plundering  and  destroy- 
ing all  around  them  * ;  and  Henry's  head-quarters  were 
at  length  advanced  to  Halberstadt.  But  the  effect  of 
the  devastations  which  his  troops  committed*  began  soon 
to  be  felt  by  themselves.  Supplies  failed  them  on 
every  side,  and  it  became  evident  that  nothing  but  im- 
mediate dispersioa  could  save  them  from  the  extremi- 
ties of  famine.  Henry  was  compelled,  therefore,  most 
unwillingly,  to  disband  his  army  for  the  moment ;  con- 
juring his  chiefs,  to  rally  round  him  again  on  the  22nd 
of  the  ensuing  October,  at  Gerstungen,  for  the  purpose 
of  completing  his  conquest  *. 

That  day  arrived ;  but  the  army  which  now  flocked 
to  his  standard,  though  powerful,  was  inferior  in  num- 
bers to  that  which  he  had  so  recently  conducted. 
Rudolf,  Welf,  and  Berthold  disregarded  the  summons. 
There  had  been  already,  they  said,  enough  of  slaughter ; 

'  Lamb.  Schafnab.  '  Id. 

*  Si  pagani  nos  ita  yicissent,  non  majorem  in  victos  crudelitatem 
exercerent. — Bruno.  "^  Lamb.  Schafnab. 
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nor  would  they  further  aid  in  gratifying  a  vengeance, 
which  neither  the  tears  of  Saxony,  nor  a  deluge  of  blood 
on  the  plains  of  Thuringia»  bad  been  able  to  appease  \ 
And  by  fasts,  and  other  acts  of  public  hunuliation,  they 
endeavoured  yet  further  to  demonstrate  their  sorrow 
for  the  part  which  they  had  taken  in  the  late  campaign^ 
But  their  absence  was  in  great  measure  compensated 
by  the  zeal  and  energy  of  Godfrey  of  Lorraine.  This 
prince,— to  a  relative  of  whom  Henry  had  given  the 
bishopric  of  Liege, — appeared  at  the  place  of  meeting,  at 
the  head  of  a  body  so  numerous,  so  well  equipped  and 
trained,  that  it  seemed  singly  to  outvie  the  collecti?e 
force  of  all  the  other  divisions  of  the  royal  army '. 

But  no  extensive  preparations,  it  appeared,  were  ne- 
cessary. The  Saxons,  disheartened  by  their  recent 
disaster,  and  distracted  by  divisions  among  themselves, 
felt  their  inability  again  to  confront  their  sovereign  in 
the  field,  and  thought  of  throwing  themselves,  as  sup- 
pliants, before  his  feet.  Godfrey,  and  the  prelates  whom 
the  king  employed  on  this  occasion  as  negociators,  were 
earnest  in  their  entreaties  with  them  to  adopt  this 
course.  They  assured  them,  even  with  oaths,  that  they 
would  compromise,  by  such  a  proceeding,  neither  their 
lives,  their  liberties,  nor  their  property ;  but  that, — ^the 
royal  dignity  having  been  vindicated  in  their  uncondi- 
tional surrender, — they  would,  without  delay,  be  again 
released,  and  suffered  to  return  in  peace  to  their  homes. 
And  Henry,  it  is  said,  solemnly  swore  that,  in  the  event 
of  the  revolters  submitting  to  his  clemency,  he  would 
take  no  step  respecting  them,  without  the  full  consent 
and   approbation  of  those  to  whose   intervention  he 


^  Lamb.  Schafnab.  ^  Bruno. — Annalista  Saxo. 

'  Lamb.  Schafnab. 
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should  stand  indebted  for  that  bloodless  victory  ^  Thus 
encouraged,  the  Saxons  resisted  no  longer.  And  on 
the  following  day  the  king,  seated  on  a  throne  in  the 
midst  of  the  extensive  plain '  on  which  his  army  was 
drawn  up  to  behold  the  spectacle,  received  the  formal 
submission  of  the  princes,  nobles,  and  other  leaders  ot 
the  Saxon  people '.  One  by  one  they  notified  their 
unconditional  surrender ;  and  they  were  then,  one  by 
one,  committed  by  the  sovereign  to  the  safe-keeping  of 
the  different  prelates  and  nobles  of  his  party.  Nor  was 
it  long  before,  in  violation  of  all  his  engagements  ^  the 
faithless  Henry  directed  their  keepers  to  remove  them 
to  the  strong-holds  which  they  respectively  possessed  in 
the  various  provinces  of  his  empire,  and  there  to  retain 
them  in  durance :  while  he  seized  and  distributed 
among  his  military  retainers  their  Saxon  possessions. 
And  then,  rejoicing  in  the  triumphant  conclusion  of 
this  long  and  disastrous  conflict,  the  king  proceeded  to 
celebrate  the  approaching  festival  of  St.  Martin  amid 
his  attached  burgesses  of  Worms  ^. 

'  Lamb.  Schafhab. — Bruno. 

'  Between  Sondershausen  and  Ehrich,  vid.  Stenzel,  torn.  i.  p.  341. 

'  Lamb.  Sebafnab. 

*  Rupto  foedere,  contemptis  omnibus,  quibus  se  obligaverat  jus- 
jarandi  vinculis. — Id. 

•  Id. 
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Events  were,  during  the  progress  of  these  transactions, 
occurring  in  the  city  of  Bamberg,  the  relation  of  which 
may  serve  to  show, — notwithstanding  the  violence  of  the 
opposition  raised  by  a  numerous  party  in  (Jennany 
against  the  pontifical  authority, — on  how  firm  a  basis 
that  authority  now  actually  rested,  and  how  extended 
was  its  influence.  Herman,  Bishop  of  Bamberg, — a 
man,  it  would  seem,  most  unfit  for  the  sacred  office 
which  he  held  *, — ^had  offended  his  clergy,  by  seizing  the 
property  with  which  he  had  endowed  a  body  of  them, 
with  the  intention  of  converting  it  to  the  uses  of  a 
monastery.  After  many  fruitless  remonstrances  and 
complaints,  those  who  considered  themselves  aggrieved 
invoked   the   interference    of    Rome,    accusing  their 

*  And  which  he  had  obtained   "profuso  in  coen^ptionem  ejus 
argenti  et  auri  inasstimabili  pondere.*' — Lamb.  Schafnab. 
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bishop  at  once  of  ignorance  of  letters,  and  of  having 
simoniacally  procured  the  office  which  he  occupied. 
And  Gregory, — who  had  some  time  previously  sum- 
moned him  to  account  for  his  conduct  at  Rome,  and 
who  had,  in  his  last  council,  declared  him  suspended 
from  his  holy  functions  for  disregarding  the  summons, — 
now  pronounced  him  irrecoverably  degraded  from  the 
episcopal  rank ;  and  still  debarred  from  exercising  even 
the  sacerdotal  duties,  until  he  should  have  asked  and 
received  absolution  from  Rome.  Strengthened  by  this 
decree,  the  clergy,  who  had  kept  their  mission  secret 
from  the  bishop,  came  before  him,  and,  accosting  him 
in  the  most  contemptuous  manner,  called  upon  him  to 
quit  the  city,  and  to  resign  the  bishopric,  which  he  had 
obtained  by  simony,  and  which  he  was  too  ignorant  to 
hold.  And  then  stepped  forward  the  legates  of  the 
apostolic  see,  who  announced  the  pontifical  sentence. 
The  bishop,  astonished  and  confused,  sent  forthwith 
to  Mentz,  and  entreated  the  assistance  of  his  friend 
Siegfried;  who,  upon  receiving  his  message,  came  with- 
out delay  to  Bamberg.  But  he  soon  found  himself 
powerless  to  lay  the  storm ;  and  was  himself  loudly 
criminated  by  the  indignant  clergy,  as  one  who  had 
knowingly  taken  part  in  the  simoniacal  elevation  of 
the  guilty  bishop  to  his  see.  As  a  last  resource,  Sieg- 
fried set  out  for  Rome.  But  when  there, — and  when, 
after  some  difficulty,  he  was  permitted  to  hold  inter- 
course with  the  pontiff, — the  archbishop  found,  that, 
instead  of  pressing  the  cause  of  his  client,  he  had 
enough  to  do  in  defending  himself  from  the  charge 
brought  against  him  on  account  of  his  connection  with 
that  prelate.  And  he  was  only  permitted  to  escape 
degradation,  on  condition  of  his  undertaking  to  abstain 
from  future  communion  with  the  bishop ;  to  promulgate 

VOL.    II.  F 
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throughout  Germany  the  sentence  passed  upon  him; 
and  to  consecrate,  at  a  convenient  season,  a  worthier 
successor  to  the  see  of  Bamberg.  The  bishop,  in- 
formed of  this,  resolved  upon  proceeding  to  Rome 
himself;  and,  judging  of  the  character  of  others  by 
his  own,  attempted  to  purchase  the  pontiiTs  clemency 
by  bribes.  His  success  in  this  attempt  may  be  im- 
agined :  humbled,  by  the  pontiiTs  indignation,  to  the 
dust,  he  accepted,  as  the  condition  of  his  liberation 
from  the  anathema,  that  he  should  retire  from  the 
world,  and,  secluded  for  the  rest  of  his  days  in  a  monas- 
tery, deplore  the  scandal  which  he  had  brought  upon 
his  Church  by  his  unworthy  occupation  of  it.  Bat 
when  he  returned  within  the  limits  of  his  diocese,  the 
ardour  of  his  military  followers  induced  him  to  take  a 
iQore  daring  course ;  and,  marching  at  their  head  into 
Bamberg,  he  proclaimed  the  illegality  of  the  sentence 
which  had  been  pronounced  against  him.  But  the 
clergy,  upon  his  approach,  abandoned  the  churches, 
and  refused  all  communion  with  him.  No  public 
service  was,  during  some  weeks,  performed  at  any  of 
the  altars  of  Bamberg;  at  the  end  of  which  period 
the  bishop  retired,  and,  betaking  himself  to  some  of 
the  outlying  possessions  of  his  see,  remained  unsup- 
ported, either  by  the  king,  by  his  brother  prelates,  or 
by  the  better  portion  of  his  countrymen  \ 

Such,  at  the  period  of  Henry's  Saxon  victories,  was 
the  commanding  influence  of  the  papal  authority  in  the 
empire.  Nor  when  liberated,  as  he  now  felt  himself, 
from  the  necessity  of  observing  toward  the  pontiff  a 
studied  obsequiousness,  was  it,  as  it  would  seem,  by 


^  Neque  rex,  neque  episcopus,  neque  alias  quisquam,  qui  sannm 
saperet  ei  communicare,  volebat. — Lamb.  Schafhab. 
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any  means,  the  monarch's  wish  to  diminish  that  in- 
fluence in  the  abstract.     He  was  still  ready,  and  even 
anxious,  to  avail  himself  of  it,  where  it  suited  his  pur- 
poses to  do  so ;  and  he  strove  to  procure  the  sanction 
of  Rome  to  his  spoliation  of  the  Saxon  prelates  who 
had  now  fellen  into  his  power,  by  forwarding  to  Gre- 
gory distorted  accounts  of  their  revolt,  and  demand- 
ing of  the  pontiff  their  deposition  \     But  at  the  same 
time,  flushed  as  he  now  was  with  triumph,  he  became 
impatient  of  the  exertion  of  that  influence,  otherwise 
than  as  subservient  to  his  own,  and  as  in  unison  with 
his  imperial  will.     Those  injunctions  of  the  pontiff,  to 
which  policy,  and  the  exigency  of  the  time,  had  hitherto 
commanded  his  reluctant  obedience,  were  no  longer  ob- 
served by  him.     The  five  excommunicate  nobles  re-ap- 
peared in  his  court;  and  while, — ^in  accordance  with  their 
former  conduct, — they  encouraged  him  in  courses  di- 
rectly opposed  to  the  wishes  and  to  the  principles  of 
Rome,  they  naturally  fomented  in  his  mind  the  bitter 
feelings  with  which  he  already,  in  secret,  regarded  the 
pontiff  who  had  stigmatized  them.  Amid  such  associates, 
Henry  was  readily  led  to  treat  as  idle  words,  the  high- 
sounding  warnings  and  exhortations  to  which  he  had 
recently  professed  such  respectful  deference.     His  de- 
meanour toward  Gregory  underwent  as  complete,  if  not 
as  sudden,  a  change,  bs  had  done  his  tone  toward  his 
Saxon  subjects;  his  triumph  over  whom,  he  perhaps 
flattered  himself,  would  prove  a  prelude  to  the  abase- 
ment, in  Grejjory,  of  a  still  more  obnoxious,  because 
more  imperious,  enemy. 

Up  to  the  20th  of  July,  it  appears  that  the  accounts 
received  at  Rome  of  the  king^s  conduct  were  all  that 

^  Annalista  Saxo. 
F   2 
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the  pontiff  could  desire ;  as,  on  that  day,  he  addressed 
Henry  in  an  epistle  *  commencing  with  these  words,— 
"  Among  other  works  of  goodness,  my  dearest  son,  to 
"  which,  anxious  for  improvement,  we  hear  you  have 
"  arisen,  you  have,  in  two  ways,  most  eminently  com- 
"  mended  yourself  to  your  holy  mother  the  Roman 
"  Church.  In  one,  because  you  have  courageously  set 
"  your  face  against  simony ;  and  in  another,  because 
"  you  fully  approve,  and  strive  to  enforce,  the  celibacy  of 
"  the  clergy,  the  servants  of  the  Lord.*'  After  which, 
proceeding  to  the  principal  subject  of  the  epistle,  Gre- 
gory set  forth  the  condition  of  the  Church  of  Bamberg, 
and  directed  the  monarch,  as  he  had  done  Siegftied  ^ 
to  see  that,  by  the  advice  of  religious  men,  a  fitter  pastor 
might  be  consecrated  in  the  room  of  the  degraded 
Herman. 

In  a  letter,  bearing  no  date,  but  written  evidently 
some  little  time  after  the  above,  the  pontiff  seems  to  be 
less  confident  of  Henry's  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the 
Church,  but  still  to  entertain  a  good  hope  that,  by  the 
intervention  of  some  religious  men,  to  whom  Henry  had 
intrusted  the  management  of  the  matters  in  discussion, 
concord  between  the  papacy  and  the  empire  might  be 
established  on  a  lasting  basis.  **  Ready  am  I,"  he  con- 
tinued, **  if  Christ  so  will,  to  open  to  thee  the  bosom  of 
the  holy  Roman  Church ;  to  embrace  thee  as  my  lord, 
my  brother,  and  my  son ;  and  to  afford  thee,  when 
needful,  every  assistance  in  my  power;  nor  ask  I 
^*  aught  in  return,  but  that  thou  wilt  not  disdain  to 
"  incline  thine  ear  to  the  admonitions  which  concern 
thy  peace,  or  to  offer  the  praise  and  honour  which  is 
due  from  thee  to  thy  Creator.     For  most  shameinl  is 

'  Lib.  ill.  Ep.  3.  '  Lib.  iii.  Ep.  2. 
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"  it,  if  that  honour,  which  we  demand  from  our  brethren 
"  and  fellow-servants  for  ourselves,  we  are  unwilling  our- 
"  selves  to  pay  to  Him  who  created,  and  Him  who  i:e- 
"  deemed  us.  Let  us  remember  the  divine  word,  *  Them 
''  that  honour  Me,  I  will  honour ;  and  they  that  despise 
*'  Me,  shall  be  lightly  esteemed  ^  ;*  and  let  us  sacrifice  to 
**  Him  our  pleasures  in  this  world,  that,  in  the  world  to 
"  come,  we  may  rejoice  in  His  spiritual  bounty." 

The  suspicion,  which,  in  this  letter,  is  barely  hinted, 
is,  in  an  epistle  dated  the  1 1th  of  September,  and  ad- 
dressed to  Beatrice  and  Matilda  ^  more  openly  avowed. 
The  king,  after  long  delaying  to  send  to  Rome  the 
more  publicly  accredited  envoys,  whom  he  had  promised, 
at  length  declared  a  change  of  intention,  and  an  unwil- 
Ungness  to  conclude  any  arrangement,  other  than  a 
public  one,  to  be  made  with  the  concurrence  of  those, 
whom  he  had  recently  denounced  as  desirous  to  foment 
hostility  between  the  tiara  and  the  crown.  And  this 
suggestion,  to  which  he  refused  to  accede,  the  pontiff 
mentions,  as  showing  that  an  accommodation  of  the 
dispute  between  them  was  no  longer  seriously  desired 
by  the  monarch  himself. 

But  he  had  received,  by  this  time,  other  proofs  of  the 
alteration  in  Henry's  principles  of  action.  In  Milan,  after 
the  struggle  between  the  contending  parties  had  been 
long  carried  on,  without  any  decisive  results,  and  after 
a  considerable  part  of  the  town  had  been,  by  a  dreadful 
conflagration,  reduced  to  ashes,  matters  came  at  length 
to  an  apparent  crisis.  The  anti-papal  party,  driven  for 
a  moment  from  the  place,  collected  their  forces  without 
the  walls,  and  advanced  against  it  in  form.  Their  oppo- 
nents sallied  forth  to  meet  them,  and  a  fierce  struggle 

'  1  Samuel  ii.  30.  '  Lib.  iii.  £p.  5. 
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ensued.  Herlembald  was  slain,  with  the  sacred  banner 
of  St.  Peter  in  his  hand  \  and  his  followers  fled  in  con- 
fusion. The  victorious  party  established  themselves  in 
Milan,  and  forthwith  dispatched  an  embassy  to  Henry, 
requesting  him  to  restore  peace  to  their  city  by  the 
nomination  of  a  new  archbishop.  And  this  step  the 
king,  notwithstanding  the  promise  which  he  had  given 
to  leave  the  Milanese  question  to  the  arbitration  of 
Gregory,  felt  emboldened  to  take.  He  vras,  however, 
ashamed  to  vindicate  the  cause  of  the  old  archbishop's 
nominee,  Godfrey ;  who,  though  considered  the  impe- 
rialist archbishop,  was  deservedly  odiouib  to  the  popu- 
lace, and  had  not  ventured  to  return  from  the  exile, 
into  which,  as  it  may  be  recollected,  he  had  been  driven, 
immediately  on  his  appointment.  Henry,  therefore, 
fixed  his  choice  upon  Tedaldus,  a  sub-deacon,  who  had 
served  him  as  a  chaplain  ^  and  sent  him  to  receive  con- 
secration, and  take  possession  of  the  Ambrosian  see. 

Gregory,  on  receiving  notice  of  these  events,  in  the 
first  place  addressed  Tedaldus  himself  ^  and  pointed 
out  the  impropriety  of  his  acceptance  of  the  see,  to 
which  another, — ^Atto, — ^had  been  canonically  appointed. 
He  called  upon  him,  if  he  could  offer  any  justification 
of  such  conduct,  to  do  so  before  him  at  the  synod, 
which  was  to  be  holden,  at  the  usual  time,  in  the  ensa- 
ing  year ;  or,  if  he  preferred  it,  to  present  himself  at 
an  earlier  period,  and  lay  his  case  before  the  apostoGc 
see.  And  when  Tedaldus,  as  was  natural,  disregarded 
this  appeal,  Gregory,  in  a  letter  addressed  *  to  the  suf- 
fragans of  the  province  of  Milan,  forbade  them,  under 


'  Amulph.  1.  iv.  c.  x.  *  Araulph.  1.  v.  c.  v. 

'  Ep.  iii.  8,  dated  7th  September. 
*  Ep.  iii.  9,  dated  10th  October. 
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pain  of  excommunication,  to  consecrate  the  intruder. 
But  the  mandate  was  disobeyed — ^Tedaldus  was  re- 
ceived bj  the  populace  with  acclamations^;  the  pre- 
lates of  his  province  expressed  themselves  ready  to  con- 
secrate him  to  the  metropolitan  see  of  St.  Ambrose ; 
and  the  imperial,  or  anti-papal  party  thus  obtained  a 
decided  preponderance  in  northern  Italy. 

And  such  a  triumph  could  not  but  produce  a  great 
ejSect  on  other  parts  of  that  country ;  the  whole  of 
which,  the  papal  city  not  lexc^pted,  still  teemed  with 
enemies  to  Gregory,  and  to  the  principles  of  reform 
which  he  maintained.  Robert  Giliscard  continued  to 
defy  him  in  the  South ;  and  Guibert  of  Ravenna,  now 
recognized  as  the  general  head  of  the  Italian  party  op- 
posed to  his  power,  maintained  a  correspondence  at 
once  with  the  enterprizing  Norman,  with  Tedaldus 
and  his  Lombard  clergy,  and  with  the  principal  mal- 
contents of  Rome  itself. 

Gregory  was  thus,  even  in  his  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, surrounded  with  dangers ;  while,  in  Germany, 
a  second  attempt  of  Siegfried, — made  in  October  1075, 
— ^to  enforce  the  adoption  of  his  decrees  by  a  synod, 
shared  the  ill-success  of  its  predecessor ;  the  assembly 
breaking  up  in  confusion,  and  Siegfiied  being  driven 
to  declare,  that  he  would  thenceforward  leave  the  en- 
forcement of  these  canons  to  the  pontiff  himself^. 
Henry,  therefore,  while  every  other  opposition  seemed 
to  sink  before  him,  might  well,  in  the  flow  of  his 
youthful  spirits,  look  down  with  scorn  upon  the  ap- 
parent impotence  of  the  old  man,  who,  in  so  high  a 
tone,  had  presumed  to  curb  his  will,  and  to  demand 

*  Amulph.  I.  c. 

*  Harduin.  t.  vi.  pt.  i.  p.  1551. — Lamb.  Schafnab. — Vid.  Greg. 
£p.  iii.  4. 
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his  filial  obedience.  Nor  had  he  principle  enough  to 
apprehend,  or  to  appreciate,  the  moral  power  which  this 
antagonist,  if  driven  to  the  defensive,  might  yet  wield 
against  him.  The  strength,  indeed,  of  the  Church,— 
which  the  papacy,  as  we  have  seen,  now  represented, — 
has  ever,  till  the  actual  hour  of  conflict,  been  hidden 
from  her  assailants,  who  are  yet  fully  cognizant  of  the 
causes,  which,  from  time  to  time,  impart  to  her  a 
momentary  weakness ;  and  who  have, — ^by  views  thns 
necessarily  one-sided, — ^been  led  into  the  perpetration 
of  most  of  the  persecutions  and  assaults,  which  it  has 
been  her  destiny,  during  eighteen  hundred  years^  to 
endure. 

Gregory's  mandate  respecting  Bamberg,  Henry 
thought  proper  to  obey.  The  nomination  of  a  new 
bishop  suited  his  own  ends,  and  he  thought  that,  in 
the  degradation  of  the  old,  he  might  establish  a  pre- 
cedent for  the  deposition  of  the  Bishop  of  Worms ;  a 
point  which  he  was  most  solicitous  to  carry.  Although, 
therefore,  the  excommunicate  Herman  had  been  con- 
spicuous among  the  friends  and  supporters  of  his 
throne  ;  although, — ^his  deposition  not  having  been 
confirmed  by  the  direct  sentence  of  a  council, — Henry, 
if  desirous  of  it,  had  a  plausible  excuse  for  delay ;  the 
thoughtless  king  at  once  abandoned  the  condemned 
prelate  to  his  fote,  and  thus  sanctioned  the  assertion 
of  one  of  the  loftiest  prerogatives  of  the  papal  power. 

But  he  sufiSciently  showed  that  the  advancement  of 
his  own  views,  and  not  the  benefit  of  the  Church,  was 
his  leading  motive  in  the  transaction.  He  nominated, 
and  invested  with  the  see,  one  Rupert,  a  man^  of  the 
worst  report  among  the  people,  being  regarded  as  a  mere 

*  Virum  pessimae  existimationis  in  populo. — Lamb.  Schafnab. 
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creature  of  the  king,  and  an  instigator  and  abettor  of 
all  the  disgraceful  actions  ascribed  to  Henry  by  the 
general  voice.  The  Bamberg  clergy  were  indignant 
at  the  choice,  but  were  ready  to  submit  themselves  to 
any  one  whose  nomination  was  a  security  against  the 
return  of  the  prelate  whom  they  had  expelled ;  who  him- 
self, upon  the  completion  of  these  transactions,  retired 
into  a  monastery ;  and  subsequently,  making  a  pilgrim-^ 
age  to  Rome,  there  received  absolution,  and  was  re- 
stored to  the  sacerdotal,  though  not  to  the  episcopal, 
station.  So  little  was  Henry's  conduct  in  this  busi- 
ness regarded  as  a  sign  of  opposition,  on  his  part, 
to  the  simoniacal  traffic  prevalent  in  his  court  \  that, 
on  the  day  immediately  following  Rupert's  nomination, 
while  the  king  sat  in  council  with  his  nobles  on  the 
disposal  of  the  vacant  Abbey  of  Fulda,  a  crowd  of 
abbots  and  monks  bid  publicly  and  unblushingly  before 
him,  as  at  an  auction,  for  that  much  coveted  dignity. 
Some,  says  Lambert,  proffered  mountains  of  gold ;  some 
rich  benefices  out  of  the  territory  which  they  sought 
to  possess ;  some  undertook  to  perform  greater  services 
than  the  fief  had  been  accustomed  to  pay;  promises 
were  lavished  without  moderation  or  modesty.  Well 
may  the  grieving  historian  continue,  ^^  O  abomination 
**  of  desolation  standing  where  it  ought  not !  O  Mam- 
^  mon,  sitting  in  our  times  in  the  temple  of  God,  and 
^  exalting  himself  above  all  that  is  called  God,  or  that 

*■  Nullus  enim  tunc  in  subrogandis  pontificibus  vel  aliis  ecclesi- 
asticis  dignitatibus  canonicse  sanctionis  ordo  servabatur;  sed  qui 
tantum  regis  vel  principis  manum  implevisset,  seu  aliud  qualecumque 
obsequium  sibi  placitum  impendisset,  regia  prasficiebatur  violentia 
ubi  voluisset. — Gesta  Trevirens.  Archiep.  ap.  Marten,  et  Durand. 
Coll.  Ampliss.  t.  iv.  p.  174. 
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**  is  worshipped ' !"  Even  Henry  was  disgusted  with  the 
scene,  and  acted  with  a  good  feeling,  wliich  showed,  that, 
with  another  education,  and  under  more  favourable 
circumstances,  he  might  have  been  capable  of  better 
things.  Perceiving,  amid  the  greedy  crowd,  a  monk  of 
Hersfeld,  named  Ruzelin,  who,  having  come  to  his  court 
upon  some  business  of  his  abbey,  took  no  part  in  the 
nefisuious  traffic,  the  king  beckoned  him  to  approach, 
suddenly  invested  him  with  the  pastoral  stafl^  and 
hailed  him  abbot,  calling  on  all  who  sat  around  him 
to  sanction  the  nomination ;  which  they  did  with  one 
consent ;  and  Ruzelin,  in  spite  of  his  own  opposition, 
was  forthwith  installed  in  his  new  office  *. 

The  monarch,  though  probably,  as  we  have  said,  ex- 
cited in  great  degree  by  good  feeling  to  the  part  which 
he  performed  in  this  transaction,  yet  was  perhaps  partly 
moved  by  a  kind  of  wantonness  of  power,  which  led  him 
to  feel  pleasure  in  exhibiting  the  absolute  nature  of  his 
sway,  and  in  disappointing  the  expectations  of  those 
around  him.     For,  on  another  occasion,  the  abbot  of 
the  ancient  abbey  of  Lorsch  having  died,  the  frater- 
nity had  unanimously  selected  their  prior  to  fill  liis 
place.     And,  as  this  person  had,  in  his  former  capacity, 
served  the  monarch  with  more  than  ordinary  zeal,  and 
was  supposed  to  stand  high  in  the  royal  &vour,  they  had 
no  cause  to  expect,  in  waiting  upon  Henry  to  notify  the 
election,  aught  but  a  confirmation  of  their  choice.    But 
they  had  no  sooner  entered  the  royal  presence,  than 
Henry,  calling  to  him  one  of  their  number  named 
Adelbert,  who  had  no  thought  of  such  an  honour,  or 
reason  to  expect  it,  suddenly  placed  in  his  hands  the 

'  2  Thessal.  ii.  4.  '  Lamb.  Schafisab. 
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Bta£^  and  hailed  him  abbot,  to  the  disappointment  of 
the  nominated  prior,  and  to  the  amazement  of  all  ^ 

A  like  wantonness  was  displayed  by  Henry  in  the 
disposal  of  other  benefices.  The  churches  of  Fermo 
and  Spoleto  were  disposed  of  by  him  to  persons  who, — 
as  Gregory  speaks  of  them,  in  an  epistle,  as  persons  un-- 
known  to  him, — were  probably  not  of  sufficient  distinc- 
tion in  the  Church  to  entitle  them  to  such  appoint- 
ments, and  whom  he  certainly  invested  with  the  sees  in 
defiance  of  Gregory's  decree.  But  this, — the  insult  in- 
volved in  the  new  appointment  to  Milan, — ^and  the  other 
symptoms,  which  Henry  had  shown,  of  estrangement 
from  Rome, — occasioned  the  pontiff  to  address  the  mo- 
narch in  a  letter,  in  which  the  benediction,  with  which 
his  epistles  to  Henry  usually  commenced,  was  given  in 
the  following  guarded  manner: — "Gregory,  bishop, 
"  servant  of  the  servants  of  God,  to  king  Henry,  health 
''  and  the  apostolic  blessing ;  if  indeed  he  be  obedient, 
'*  as  it  befits  a  Christian  king  to  be,  to  the  apostolic 
"see*." 

"  Considering,**  the  document  thus  proceeded,  **  and 
^  anxiously  pondering  on  the  strictness  of  that  Judge 
**  to  whom  we  must  give  an  account  of  our  steward- 
"  ship  ; — of  that  ministry  committed  to  us  through  the 
"blessed  Peter,  prince  of  Apostles; — we  have  thus 
''  doubtingly  transmitted  to  thee  the  apostolic  blessing. 
"  For  thou  art  reported  knowingly  to  hold  communion 
"  with  those  who  have  been  excommunicated  by  the 
"  judgment  of  the  apostolic  see,  and  by  a  synodal  cen- 
"  sure.  And  if  this  be  so,  then  thyself  knowest  that 
"  thou  canst  receive  the  benefit  neither  of  the  divine, 
"  nor  of  the  apostolic,  benediction,  until,  separating  per- 

>  Id.  '  Lib.  iii.  Ep.  10. 
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^  sons  thus  sentenced  from  thee»  and  compelling  them 
to  penance,  thou  shalt  have  sought,  by  meet  repent- 
ance and  amendment,  absolution  and  remission.    We 
^*  counsel,  therefore,  thine  excellence,  if,  in  this  matter, 
thou  feel  thyself  culpable,  that  thou  shouldest,  with  a 
prompt  confession,  seek  the  advice  of  some  religious 
^*  bishop,  who  may,  by  our  licence,  impose  some  pe- 
''  nance  on  thee,  suitable  to  thy  fault,  and  absolve  thee. 
**..,.  But  this  seems  to  us  passing  strange,  that  thoa 
^*  inditest  to  us  so  often  devout  epistles,  and  pourest 
"  forth  such  expressions  of  thine  humility  by  the  mouths 
"  of  thy  legates,  styling  thyself  a  son  of  our  holy  mother 
''  the  Church,  and  declaring  thyself  our  subject  in  the 
*^  faith,  in  affection  unrivalled,  in  devotedness  alone . . . 
**  and  yet  exhibitest  thyself  in  actions  as  most  intractable, 
^*  and  as  opposed  to  the  canonical  and  apostolical  de- 
*^  crees,  in  points  of  the  greatest  religious  importance. 
"  For, — not  to  speak  of  other  matters, — facts  clearly 
^^  show  with  what  intention  thou  madest  those  pro- 
mises which  thou  gavest  to  us  respecting  the  church 
of  Milan,  through  thy  mother,  and  our  fellow-bishops 
who  accompanied  her.     And  now,  as  though  to  add 
*^  wound  to  wound,  thou  hast,  in  contravention  of  the 
**  ordinance  of  the  apostolical  see,  given  the  churches  of 
•*  Fermo  and  Spoleto — ^as   far  as   churches    may  be 
"  given  by  human  power, — to  persons  utterly  unknown 
to  us  ;  persons  whom  it  were  unlawful  for  us,  having 
had  no  previous  trial  or  knowledge  of  them,  to  ordain. 
•*  It  would  have  befitted  thy  dignity,  while  thou  con- 
"  fessest  thyself  a  son  of  the  Church,  more  reverently 
^  to  regard  the  Church's  master ;  that  is,  the  blessed 
"  Peter,  prince  of  Apostles,  to  whom,  if  thou  art  of  the 
"  Lord's  flock,  thou  art  given  in  charge,  by  Him  who 
'*  said  unto  Peter,  *  Feed  my  sheep ;'  and  again,  *  And  I 
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**  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
**  Heaven ;  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  on  earth 
''shall  be  bound  in  Heaven;  and  whatsoever  thou 
"  shalt  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven'  ^ .  .  .  . 
"  To  the  Apostles,  and  to  their  successors,  the  Lord 
"  deigned  to  say,  *  He  that  heareth  you,  heareth  Me ; 
and  he  that  despiseth  you,  despiseth  Me*.'  He  there- 
fore that  is  ready  to  pay  faithful  obedience  to  God,  is 
"  careful, — while  we  speak  in  accordance  with  the  canons 
"  of  those  who  have  gone  before  us, — to  attend  to  our 
"  admonitions,  as  though  he  received  them  from  the 

''  mouth  of  the  Apostle  himself And  we  enact 

"  nothing  new,  nothing  of  our  own  invention  ;  but  have 
''  thought  it  necessary,  abandoning  all  error,  to  seek  out 
''  and  to  follow  the  original  and  only  true  rule  of  eccle- 
**  siastical  discipline,  the  way  trodden  by  the  saints. 
"  For  we  know  no  other  entrance  to  salvation  and  to 
"  life  eternal,  than  that  which  was  shown  by  Him  who 
"  said, '  I  am  the  door :  by  Me,  if  any  man  shall  enter  in, 
''  he  shall  be  saved,  and  shall  find  pasture  ^.' 

"  The  same  rule  we  learn  from  the  gospels,  and  from 
"  every  page  of  the  divine  records,  to  have  been 
"  preached  by  the  Apostles,  and  observed  by  our  fathers 
"  in  the  faith.  Some,  preferring  earthly  honour  to  that 
"  which  is  from  above,  speak  of  that  which  we  have 
"  decreed,  as  a  heavy  weight,  an  intolerable  burden ; 
*'  but  we,  using  language  more  correct,  speak  of  it  as 
"  truth  and  light ;  which,  as  necessary  for  our  return 
"  into  the  way  of  salvation,  ought  to  be  received  and 
obeyed,  not  only  by  thee,  or  by  thy  subjects,  but  by 
all  princes   and   nations   who   confess   and   worship 

'  S.  Matt.  XVI.  19.  '  S.  Luke  x.  16. 

'  John  X.  9. 
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**  Christ ;  though  we  could  wish  thee»  as  it  becometh 
**  thee,  to  excel  all  men  in  devotion  to  our  Lonl,  as 
*^  thou  excellest  all  in  human  glory  and  power.  And 
**  lest  our  decrees  should  have  appeared  to  thee  in 
*^  aught  harsh,  we  entreated  thee  to  send  to  us  sach 
**  wise  and  religious  men  as  thou  mightest  select  out  of 
**  thy  kingdom ;  that,  in  conference  with  them,  we 
'*  might  discover  whether,  in  any  way  consistent  with 
*^  the  honour  of  the  eternal  King,  and  without  peril  of 
**  our  own  soul,  we  might  temper  the  strictness  of  our 
**  sentence .... 

**  But  what  regard  thou  payest  to  our  admonitions 
'*  or  to  the  dictates  of  justice,  thy  recent  proceedings 
**  make  but  too  manifest.  Whilst,  however,  the  long- 
"  suffering  of  God  invites  thee  to  repentance  \  we  con- 
**  tinue  to  hope,  that,  as  thy  understanding  matures 
**  itself  thy  heart  and  mind  may  be  bent  into  obedience 
**  to  the  commandments  of  God.  With  paternal  love  we 
^*  warn  thee,  while  thou  acknowledgest  Christ's  empire 
^  over  thee,  to  consider  how  dangerous  it  must  be  to  } 
"  prefer  to  the  honour  of  Christ  thine  own ;  and  we  en- 
treat thee  not  to  straiten,  by  thy  usurpation,  the 
liberty  of  that  Church,  which  He  has  deigned  to  unite 
**  as  a  spouse  to  Himself  by  a  heavenly  marriage  ^  . . ." 

But  Henry,  continuing,  in  the  midst  of  his  irreligious 
associates,  a  career  opposed  to  all  which  he  had  pro- 
fessed to  desire,  and  all  which  he  had  solemnly  bound 
himself  to  perform,  was,  day  by  day,  less  and  less  inclined 
either  to  profit  by  Gregory's  advice,  or  to  tremble  at 
his  warnings.  He  was  unwilling  openly  to  quarrel  with 
the  pontiff,  for  he  yet  hoped  to  carry  a  point,  which  his 

'  Rom.  ii.  4. 

'  Respecting  the  true  date  of  this  epistle  some  difficulty  exists. 
See  a  note  upon  the  subject  in  the  following  chapter. 
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envoys  at  Rome  were  commissioned  earnestly  to  press, 
and  to  obtain  the  papal  sanction  to  his  deposition  and 
spoliation  of  the  Saxon  prelates,  whose  rights  had  been 
as  little  respected  by  him,  after  their  surrender,  as  had 
been  those  of  the  secular  nobles  and  leaders  of  the 
campaign.  He  had  confined  and  deprived  them  of  their 
sees,  by  his  own  authority,  unsanctioned  by  that  of  any 
ecclesiastical  tribunal,  in  opposition  at  once  to  what 
Gregory  considered  the  rights  of  the  Church,  and  to 
the  vow  which  he  himself  had  solemnly  taken.  And  he 
had  hoped,  by  taking  measures  to  debar  the  Saxons 
from  all  access  across  the  Alps  to  Italy,  to  pour  his  own 
accounts  of  their  revolt  into  Gregory's  ear,  uncontra- 
dicted by  any  statements  of  the  opposite  party  ^ 

But  in  this,  his  expectations  were  disappointed. 
Eluding  his  vigilance,  the  Saxons  contrived  not  only  to 
lay  their  own  case  before  the  pontiff  in  the  papal  city, 
but  to  bring  before  the  same  tribunal  charges  against 
the  monarch's  character,  of  the  most  serious  descrip- 
tion. The  king^s  life  they  described  as  one  course  of 
profligate  self-indulgence.  Reason  and  moderation 
being  forgotten,  greediness  of  gain,  and  a  thirst  for 
pleasure,  formed,  they  said,  the  leading  principles  of 
his  government.  Worldly  priests,  courtezans,  and  in- 
temperate youths,  were  his  counsellors,  and  by  these 
he  was  guided  in  the  choice  of  bishops  and  other  eccle- 
siastical dignitaries.  The  Church  called  aloud  for  aid ; 
such  a  king  was  unworthy  of  his  throne,  and  it  behoved 
Rome  to  interfere  and  to  speak  with  the  high  tone  of 
authority  to  him  whose  crown  was,  in  truth,  but  a  fief 
of  the  see  of  St.  Peter  ^. 

'  Annalista  Saxo. 

'  Oporteie  Romae  jus  suum  in  const! tuendis  regibos  reddi. 

Vit.  Henric.  Imperat.  ap«  Urstis. 
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These  representations,  coupled  with  Henry's  con- 
tinued inattention  to  the  pontifical  counsels  and  warn- 
ings, led  Gregory,  a  short  time  previous  to  Christmas 
1075,  to  take  a  bolder  step  than  he  yet  bad  ventured 
on.  The  king,  he  saw,  was  determined  to  persevere  in 
a  system  opposed  as  well  to  the  purity  of  the  Churcli 
as  to  the  independence  of  her  governing  authority;  a 
system,  by  which  all  the  reforms  which  he  and  his 
fellow-labourers,  during  the  last  few  years,  had  accom- 
plished, would  be  brought  to  nought,  and  the  reign  of 
simony  and  worldliness  over  the  Church  be  restored  as 
in  other  days.  And  such  a  system,  his  policy  and  his 
high  feeling  of  responsibility  alike  called  upon  him,— ^re 
it  should  have  struck  its  roots  too  deeply, — publicly  to 
oppose.  His  was  not  a  spirit  which  could  brook  merely 
by  silence  to  condemn  even  those  measures  which  he 
might  feel  himself  too  weak  effectually  to  resist.  He 
had  too  deep  a  sense  of  the  awful  charge  inseparably 
annexed  to  the  episcopal  character.  And,  rapidly  as 
the  influence  of  the  royal  party  seemed  to  spread  around 
him,  while  its  bitterness  and  excitement  against  him- 
self seemed  to  increase  in  a  proportionate  degree,  he 
might  reasonably  feel,  that,  if  the  public  voice  of  eccle- 
siastical authority  were  not  now  raised  against  the 
growing  evil,  the  opportunity  of  raising  it  might 
be  lost  for  ever.  Feeling,  therefore,  the  necessity 
of  speaking,  in  the  most  solemn  tones  of  that  voice, 
to  the  misguided  sovereign,  he  dispatched  a  legation 
to  him,  charged  with  the  demand,  that  the  Saxon 
bishops  should  at  once  be  liberated,  and  restored  to 
their  sees  and  possessions,  until, — by  a  council  at  which 
the  pope  in  person  would  preside, — their  cases  should 
be  examined  and  decided ;  and  with  the  further  com- 
mission, to  summon  Henry  himself  to  appear  before 
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the  Roman  synod  in  the  year  ensuing,  to  clear  himself 
from  the  charges  which  had  been  brought  against  him, 
before  the  apostolic  tribunal. 

Had  the  machinations  of  Gregory's  enemies  effected 
their  contemplated  result,  this  would  indeed  have  been 
his  last  opportunity,  of  raising  the  Church's  voice  against 
the  evil  which  impended.  The  intrigues  of  Guibert 
were  pursued  with  more  vigour  than  ever.  As  the  breach 
between  the  king  and  the  pontiff  became  apparently  irre- 
concileable,  this  prelate's  hopes  became  vivid,  of  ascend- 
ing, by  imperial  influence,  St.  Peter's  chair.  And  he, 
it  can  scarcely  be  questioned,  was  the  concoctor  of 
a  plot, — ^with  privity  to  which  both  Henry  and  the 
Norman  Robert  have  been  charged, — ^by  which  the  anti- 
papal  party  now  endeavoured  to  capture  or  destroy  the 
obnoxious  pontiff  in  the  very  heart  of  Rome. 

The  execution  of  this  project  was  undertaken  by 
Cencius,  a  member  of  that  powerful  family,  which  had 
already  often  rendered  itself  conspicuous,  from  its  oppo- 
sition to  the  papal  power.  Its  actual  representative,  a 
man  of  profligate  and  daring  character,  had  availed 
himself  of  the  various  towers,  or  strong-holds,  which  he 
possessed  in  Rome, — and  which  were,  probably,  fortified 
remains  of  ancient  architecture, — to  subject  his  fellow- 
citizens  to  a  regular  system  of  oppression  and  plunder. 
For  this,  he  had  been  imprisoned  by  the  prefect  of  the 
city,  and  censured  by  the  pontiff;  and  considering  both 
these  measures  in  the  light  of  deadly  insults,  he  became 
ready  to  embark  in  any  seheme,  which  held  out  the 
prospect  of  revenge. 

The  night  of  Christmas  Eve,  1 075,  was  gloomy '  and 

^  Though  it  appears,  from  the  Termini  paschales  of  that  and  the 
following  year,  that  the  moon,  on  the  24th  December,  1075,  must 
have  been  at,  or  very  near,  the  full. 
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tempestuous ;  the  torrents  of  rain,  according  to  Paul  of 
Bemried,  were  such,  as  to  present  a  lively  image  of  the 
general  deluge ;  and  although  Gregory,  according  to 
custom,  celebrated  the  holy  Eucharist  at  midnight,  io 
the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore^  the  building,  instead 
of  being,  as  usual,  thronged  with  worshippers,  was  com- 
paratively silent  and  deserted ;  few  venturing  to  leave 
their  homes  in  weather  so  inclement. 

Gregory  and  his  clergy  had  partaken  of  the  holy 
elements,  and  were  engaged  in  distributing  them  to 
the  laity  ^  when,  on  a  sudden,  Cencius  and  his  con- 
federates burst  in  arms  into  the  church.  Interrupting 
the  holy  ceremonial,  they  seized  the  pontiff  at  the 
altar  ^ ;  one  of  the  ruffians,  aiming  a  blow  with  a 
sword  at  his  head,  inflicted  a  serious  wound  on  his 

'  Romani  banc  (vigiliam  natalis)  noctem  ita  celebrant.  Prima 
die  Yigiliss  natalis  Domini  hor4  nonS  canunt  missam  ad  Sanctam 
Mariam.  Qu&  expletS,  canunt  vespertinalem  synaxim.  Dehinc 
vadunt  ad  cibum.  In  crepusculo  noctis  intrat  Apostolicus  ad  vigi- 
lias  in  praefatam  ecclesiam ;  tamen  non  cantant  ibi  invitatoriam  ad 
introitum,  sed,  expletis  vigiliis  et  matutinis,  sicut  in  antiphooario 
continetur,  ibidem  canunt  primam  missam  in  nocte.  Qua  expleta, 
vadunt  ad  S.  Anastasium  canere  aliam  missam  de  nocte.  Dehinc 
pergunt  ad  S.  Petram.  &c.  Ordo  Roman.  Antiq.  de  offic.  divin. 
et  vid.  Albin.  Flacc.  Alcuin.  de  divin.  offic.  lib. ;  et  Amalar.  Fortu- 
nat.  de  ordin.  Antipbonar.  lib.  c.  15,  ap.  Hittorp. : — 
In  Natale  sacro  sacrse  solennia  Missse 

Quid  signent,  aut  cur  ter  celebrentur,  babes. 
Nocte  prior,  sub  luce  sequens,  in  luce  suprema, 

Sub  Noe,  sub  Templo,  sub  Cruce  sacra  notant. 
Sub  Noe,  sub  David,  sub  Christo  sacra  fnere ; 
Nox,  Aurora,  dies  ;  umbra,  figura,  Deus. 
Udalric.  Babenberg.  Codex  Epistol.  in  Eccard.  t.  ii.  p.  6. 
'  Semper  etiam  et  ubique  ab  Ecclesiae  primordiis  usque  ad  specu- 
lum xii.  sub  specie  panis  et  vini  communicarunt  fideles.     Bona,  de 
rebus  Liturgicis,  lib.  ii.  c.  IS. 
»  ««  Ad  PrsBsepe." 
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forehead ' ;  and  the  rest  then  dragged  him,  amid  insults 
and  blows,  from  the  precincts  of  the  sanctuary.  He 
preserved  a  perfect  composure,  lifting  up  his  eyes  to 
heaven,  but  neither  struggling  nor  speaking,  while  these 
abandoned  wretches  thus  vented  on  him  their  fury.  They 
stripped  him  of  his  pallium  and  chasuble,  and  then  bind^ 
ing  him, — still  clad  in  his  alb*  and  stole, — ^behind  a  ruf- 
fian on  horseback,  they  hurried  him  to  one  of  the  towers, 
already  mentioned,  of  Cencius  ;  where  preparations  had 
been  made  for  bearing  him  at  once  beyond  the  walls  of 
Rome.  But  this  latter  part  of  their  project  the  conspira- 
tors were  not  able  to  succeed  in  accomplishing.  Cla- 
mours, even  louder  than  those  of  the  now  abating  storm, 
soon  rang  through  the  awakened  city  *.  For  a  time  the 
populace  was  agitated  by  a  distracting  uncertainty  re- 
specting their  pastor's  fate.  An  anxious  search  was 
made  for  him  in  all  directions ;  and  the  gates  of  Rome 
were  occupied  by  soldiery,  to  prevent  his  being  carried, 
by  any  contrivance,  beyond  them  *.  But,  at  length,  the 
throngs  assembled  on  the  Capitoline  hill  were  in- 
formed of  the  place  of  his  confinement.  On  the  in- 
stant, they  rushed,  with  wild  and  dissonant  cries,  toward 
the  tower  of  Cencius;  driving  before  them  those  by 
whom  their  progress  was  opposed.  And  the  first 
glimpse  of  dawn  showed,  to  the  conspirators  within  it^ 
their  enemies,  provided  with  ladders,   catapults,  and 

'  Paul  Bernried. — Abb.  Ursperg.  *  Camisia. 

*  Elementa  tamen,  ad  tempus  usque  illud  turbata,  ne  populum 
zelantem  Domini  zelura  prsepedirent,  se  pacata  monstrarunt. — Paul 
Bernried.  c.  li. 

Tota  itaque  nocte,  signis  tubisque  sonantibus,  railitibusque 
omnesaditus  luRtrantibus,  ne  aliquo  portaretur  extra  urbem  ingenio, 
nullum  usquam  vestigium  patuit. — Ibid. 

G   2 
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every  species  of  engine  then  used   in  assaults,  and 
preparing  for  an  immediate  and  vigorous  attack. 

A  man  attached  to  Gregory,  and  a  noble  matron  of 
Rome,  had  contrived  to  follow  the  pontiff  to  the  scene 
of  his  imprisonment,  and  there  did  all  in  their  power  to 
alleviate  his  sufferings ;  the  former,  warming  his  numb 
and  frozen  feet  by  chafing  them  with  fur,  and  the 
latter  endeavouring,  by  the  best  means  in  her  power, 
to  dress  his  bleeding  wound.  But  in  these  pious  cares 
they  were  interrupted  by  the  sister  of  Cencius,  who, 
abandoned  as  her  brother,  reviled  the  illustrious 
prisoner  in  the  most  violent  terms ;  while  one  of  her 
partisans,  drawing  a  sword,  threatened  to  strike  oS,  on 
the  instant,  his  head.  But  the  scene  was  now  to 
change.  A  lance,  or  dart^  from  without,  pierced  this 
wretch's  throat,  and  laid  him  breathless  on  the  ground. 
The  walls  of  the  tower  began  to  totter  before  the 
machines  of  the  assailants,  and  Cencius,  foiled  and 
confounded,  felt  that  he  had  no  resource  remaining, 
but  to  throw  himself  before  his  august  prisoner,  and  to 
pray  for  life  and  pardon.  Throughout  this  scene  of 
confusion  and  danger,  Gregory  preserved  the  dignity 
of  his  character.  *^  Thy  injuries  against  myself,*'  he 
said,  **I  forgive;  but  those  against  our  Lord,  His 
*^  Mother,  His  Apostles,  and  His  whole  Church,  demand 
**  an  expiation.  Go,  in  the  first  place,  on  a  pilgrimage 
**  to  Jerusalem ;  and  then,  if  thou  mayest  return  alive, 
**  present  ^  thyself  among  us,  such  in  act  and  thought, 
**  as  that  thou  mayest,  in  some  way,  obtain  the  grace 
**  of  reconciliation  from  Almighty  God.  And  as  thou 
**  hast  been  hitherto,  to  all  sons  of  the  Church,  an  ex- 

^  Nostris  te  manibus  et  consilio  reprsesentes,  ut  sic  saltern  modo 
aliquo  gratiam  tibi  reconciliare  Omnipotentis  Dei  valeas. 
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"  ample  of  subversion,  be  one,  for  the  future,  of  con- 
"  version  ^J" 

The  pontiff  then,  at  the  request  of  Cencius,  ap- 
proached a  window,  and,  showing  himself  to  the  popu- 
lace, entreated  them  by  signs  to  desist  from  the  attack. 
But  his  gestures  were  unfortunately  misunderstood; 
and  the  multitude  imagined  that  their  spiritual  father 
was  encouraging  their  efforts,  and  imploring  their 
speedy  succour.  The  attack  was,  therefore,  carried 
on  with  redoubled  fury.  The  walls  of  the  tower  soon 
gave  way  before  their  exertions,  and  Gregory,  borne  in 
triumph  from  amid  the  ruins,  to  the  church  from  which 
he  had  been  torn,  there  concluded  the  holy  service  in 
which  he  had  been  interrupted,  amid  the  enthusiastic 
rejoicings  of  the  people '. 

Cencius,  pursued  by  the  execrations  of  his  country- 
men, with  difficulty  escaped  from  their  fury,  and  fled, 
with  his  principal  confederates,  to  Germany*.  And 
Guibert,  who  had  awaited  in  Rome  the  completion  of 
his  enterprize,  confounded  by  its  failure,  and  still  more, 
perhaps,  by  the  expression  of  popular  feeling  which  the 
attempt  had  elicited,  withdrew  likewise  from  the  city, 
and  fixed  his  residence  for  a  while  among  the  anti- 
papal  prelates  of  Northern  Italy. 

'  Paul  Beraried.  c.  55.  '  Id. 

'  Siquidem  anno  illo  mortuus  est  Cencius  fa^cium  ulcere  suf- 
focatus,  quemadmodum  Judas  proditor  nexu  laquei  strangulatus. — 
Amulphus,  1.  V.  c.  vi. 
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Early  in  December*,  1075,  died  Hanno  of  Cologne; 
a  prelate  whose  character,  as  a  whole,  it  is  difficult  for 
us,  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  estimate;  more  espe- 
cially when  we  find  that  some  difference  of  opinion 
existed  among  his  contemporaries  on  the  subject  ^ 
Hanno's  implication  in  the  treachery,  by  which  Henry 
was  carried  off  from  his  Another,  was  most  unfortunate 
for  his  fame.  He  seems,  too,  to  have  been  a  person  of 
an  irritable,  hasty,  disposition,  often  betrayed  by  fits  of 
passion  into  intemperance  of  language  and  action.    But 

*  On  the  4th. — Lamb.  Schafhab. — Sigebert.  Gemblac. 

'  Lambert  speaks  of  those  who  "  vitam  ejus  sanctisshnam,  atque 
"  ab  omni  hujus  mundi  labe,  quantum  ad  hominem,  integenimam, 
"  livido  dente  carpebant,  et  pretiosam  margaritam,  jam  olim  ccelestis 
**  regis  diademati  destinatam,  falsis  rumoribus  obfuscare  cona- 
"  bantur."  * 
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bis  manners  were  pure,  his  devotion  strict,  even  to 
asceticism ;  nor  may  we  doubt  the  sincerity  of  his  zeal 
for  the  Church,  for  which  he  unremittingly  laboured, 
and  which  his  bounty  munificently  endowed  *.  When 
recalled  to  power  in  Henry's  court,  after  the  fell  of 
Adelbert  of  Bremen,  Hanno  showed  himself,  undoubt- 
edly, the  opponent  of  the  youthful  monarch's  vices, 
and  the  uncompromising  assertor  of  discipline  and 
purity.  Notwithstanding  the  faults  of  temper  above 
alluded  to,  and  the  enmity  which  they  naturally  pro- 
duced in  many  around  him,  he  seems  to  have  descended 
to  the  grave  amid  the  reverential  respect  of  the  great 
body  of  his  countrymen,  and  the  name  of  Hanno  has 
been  inscribed  by  the  Church  of  Rome  in  the  catalogue 
of  her  saints  ^. 

Henry,  to  whom  Hanno  had,  as  we  have  seen,  of 
late  been  obnoxious,  had  an  additional  reason  to  re- 
joice in  the  archbishop's  death,  from  the  opportunity 
which  it  afforded  him,  to  render  the  Grerman  Church 
more  completely  subservient  to  his  views,  by  the 
elevation  of  a  creature  of  his  own  to  one  of  her 
most  influential  stations.     The  festival   of  Christmas 

^  Yid.  Annales  Novesienses,  Martene  et  Durand.  Coll.  Ampliss. 
t.  iv.  p.  544, — Anno  Episcopus  ....  divina  gratia  special!  munere 
plenuSy  tanto  in  loco  tantisque  dividis  et  gloria  animo  semper 
CGslestibus  inheerens,  terrena  cuncta,  mundique  furentis  caduca 
despexit,  structor  monasteriorum,  ecclesiarum  reparator,  et  pau- 
perum  servus. — Norberti  yita  Bennonis,  c.  xii.  ap.  Eccard.  t.  li. 
p.  2169. 

'  In  an  epistle  addressed  to  Henry,  shortly  after  Hanno's  death, 
by  the  abbot  of  a  monastery,  whose  property  the  deceased  was 
alleged  to  have  despoiled,  the  writer  intreats  the  monarch  not  to  be 
biassed  in  his  judgment  by  the  fame  of  the  miracles  said  to  be 
wrought  at  the  prelate's  tomb. — Epistola  Wollfielmi,  Abbatis  Brun- 
willariensis,  ad  H.  imperatorem.  Martene  et  Durand.  Coll.  Ampliss. 
t.  i.  p.  494. 
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approached,  and  the  monarch  proceeded  to  celebrate 
it  at  Goslar,  where  he  expected  his  nobles  to  assemble 
around  him,  and  where  he  had  directed  those  SaxoB 
chiefs  who  had  been  absent  from  the  capitulation  of 
their  countrymen,  to  appear  and  surrender  themselves'. 
But  the  principal  of  his  nobility,  Rudolf  and  his  friends 
included,  declared  themselves  deeply  wounded  by  the 
king's  violation  of  engagements,  to  which  the  honour 
of  many  of  themselves  was  pledg^,  as  well  as  bis 
own ;  and  they  consequently  declined  to  appear.  Tbe 
only  person  of  note,  therefore,  who  presented  himself 
at  Goslar, — though  many,  of  course,  of  minor  impor- 
tance attended, — was  Wratislav  of  Bohemia,  who  had 
been  of  such  essential  service  to  the  sovereign  in  his 
late  campaign,  and  whose  merits  Henry  had  rewarded, 
upon  the  death  of  the  Saxon  Margrave  Dedi,  with 
the  fief,  which  that  noble  had  enjoyed,  of  Lusatia.  By 
this  step,  the  king  violated  the  ancient  customs  of 
the  empire,  and  frustrated  the  natural  expectations  of 
the  Margrave's  widow  and  son;  expectations  which 
were  the  more  just,  because  Dedi  had,  from  the  time 
of  the  treaty  of  Gerstungen,  in  1074,  continued  firm 
in  his  allegiance '.  But  Henry  was  more  solicitous  to 
purchase  future  services,  than  to  attend  to  the  rules  of 
justice  or  the  claims  of  past  fidelity. 

From  all  who  assembled  at  Goslar,  the  king  exacted 
the  oath  of  future  fealty  to  his  iniant  son  Conrad':  in 
the  recognition  of  whom,  as  the  intended  successor  to 
the  throne,  he  no  doubt  felt  his  own  authority  con- 
firmed. His  Saxon  prisoners, — ^notwithstanding  the 
warning  which  he  had  received  in  the  absence  of  his 
nobles, — ^he  suffered  still  to  languish  in  the  distant 

»  Lamb.  Schafnab  '  Id.  '  Id. 
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prisons  to  which  they  had  been  sent ;  with  the  solitary 
exception  of  one  of  the  principal  among  them,  Otho  of 
Nordheim.  This  man,  whom  Henry  had  at  first  con- 
fided to  the  care  of  Rnpert,  the  new  bishop  of  Bam- 
berg ',  he  now, — ^from  what  particular  motives  it  would 
be  difficult  to  ascertain, — resolved  on  not  only  setting 
at  liberty,  but  introducing  to  his  counsels  and  favour  K 
Otho  had  probably  shown  himself,  in  some  way,  more 
pliable  than  his  colleagues  in  captivity ;  and  the  oppor- 
tunity of  employing  so  distinguished  an  opponent  in  the 
furtherance  of  his  views,  was, — if  it  offered  itself, — by 
no  means  to  be  slighted  by  the  monarch ;  who  shortly 
dispatched  Otho  to  superintend  the  completion  of  the 
fortresses  which  he  had  begun  to  rebuild  in  Saxony ; 
retaining,  however,  the  Saxon  chiefs  two  sons,  as  hos- 
tages for  his  fidelity. 

A  numerous  deputation,  from  the  clergy  and  people 
of  Cologne,  appeared  before  the  king  at  Goslar,  to  learn 
his  sentiments  respecting  the  election  of  an  archbishop; 
to  whom  Henry  declared  his  determination  that  one 
Hildolf,  a  canon  of  Goslar,  should  be  nominated  to 
the  vacant  see.  The  nomination  was  received  with 
unanimous  disapprobation  ;  Hildolf  was  a  man  low  by 
birth,  mean  in  appearance,  and  possessing, — according 
to  Lambert, — no  one  quality,  either  of  mind  or  body, 
which  might  appear  to  fit  him  for  a  station  so  distin- 
guished'; and  so  great,  according  to  the  same  his- 

^  According  to  the  Saxon  annalist,  Henry  had  endeavoured  to 
have  Otho  secretly  assassinated  on  the  way  to  his  intended  keeper ; 
bat  the  story  appears  to  need  confirmation. — Vid.  Annalist.  Sax. 
ad  an. 

'  Lamb.  Scha&iab. 

^  Homo  pusillus,  vultu  debpicabilis,  genere  obscurus,  nee  animi 
ncc  corporis  virtutibus  quicquam  tanto  sacerdotis  dignum  piseten- 
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torian,  was  the  public  indignation,  excited  by  the  idea 
of  his  appointment,  that  the  populace,  on  his  appear- 
ance in  the  streets  of  Goslar,  pursued  him  with  hoot- 
ings  and  revilings,  and  pelted  him  with  stones  and  dirt. 
Henry,  however,  was  determined,  that  the  see  of 
Cologne  should  be  filled  by  one,  on  whom  he  thought 
he  could  depend  for  continued  obsequiousness  to  his 
will.  He,  dismissed,  therefore,  the  indignant  deputa- 
tion, and  bade  them  return  by  the  middle  of  Lent  to 
his  presence,  with,  if  possible,  better  counsels :  declar- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  that,  while  he  lived,  Hildolf 
should  be  their  bishop,  or  none  *. 

But  a  more  important  deputation  now  stood  before 
him.  The  papal  legates  appeared;  and,  finding  the 
king  deaf  to  all  other  demands  which  they  had  been 
commissioned  to  make,  they  solemnly,  in  the  pontiff's 
name,  cited  him  to  appear,  and  answer  for  his  conduct, 
before  the  approaching  synod  at  Rome ;  warning  him, 
at  the  same  tune,  that  an  apostolic  sentence,  in  the 
event  of  his  non-appearance,  should  forthwith  sever  him 
from  the  community  of  the  faithful  *. 

derit. — Lamb.  Schafnab.  It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  state  that  more 
favourable  accounts  of  Hildolf  are  to  be  found  among  other  annalists. 
"  Hildolphus  ....  praefuit  annis  15,  optiroe ....  verus  Israelita, 
in  quo  dolus  non  fuit." — Annales  Novesienses,  Martene  et  Durand. 
Coll.  Ampliss.  t.  iv.  p.  554. 

^  Lamb.  Schafnab. 

'  Id.  It  is  possible  that  these  legates  were  also  the  bearers 
of  Gregory's  epistle  to  the  king,  quoted  in  the  preceding  chapter 
(iii.  1 0)  ;  but,  I  think,  not  probable.  If  they  were  so,  the  tenor  of 
that  epistle  being  by  no  means  in  accordance  with  this  imperatiire 
summon?,  we  must  suppose  that,  with  respect  to  this  last  message, 
they  had  been  entrusted  with  a  discretionary  power — a  supposition 
not  very  credible.  Respecting  the  true  date  of  the  epistle,  a  difficulty 
exists.     That  given  in  the  register,  (See  Harduin,  Mansi,  &c.)  is 
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The  haughty  Henry  heard  them  with  indignation, 
and  immediately  directed  their  dismissal,  Mdth  every 
mark  of  ridicule  and  insult,  from  his  court ;  thus,  at 
length,  publicly  proclaiming  the  breach  between  the 
papacy  and  the  throne.  And  it  was,  in  all  probability, 
^th  a  feeling  of  enfranchisement  and  relief,  that  he 
found  the  course  of  half-paid  courtesies,  half-avowed 
disobediences,  to  the  pontiff,  which  he  had  for  some 
time  pursued,  exchanged,  by  the  force  of  events,  for 
one  of  open  and  avowed  hostilities.  Those  hostilities, 
once  entered  into,  must,  he  felt,  from  the  determined 
tone  assumed  by  his  opponent,  be  pursued  with 
vigour.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  anticipate,  if  possi- 
ble, the  effect  of  the  censures  which  he  expected,  and 
to  foil  Gregory  by  means  of  the  very  weapons  in  which 
he  trusted.     And  messengers,  dispatched  in  breathless 

"  Sexto  Idus  Januarii,"  i.  e.,  January  8th,  an  impossible  one,  as 
Henry  could  not,  subsequently  to  receiving  one  then  written,  sum- 
mon a  general  council  of  his  empire  for  the  24th  of  the  same  month. 
Gregory  speaks,  too,  in  the  epistle  in  question,  of  the  synod  in  which 
he  had  presided,  "  in  hoc  anno.'*  And  whether  we  suppose  him  to 
have  reckoned  the  year  to  begin  from  the  Incarnation,  the  Circumci- 
sion, the  commencement  of  his  pontificate,  or  that  of  the  year  of  the 
indiction,  none  of  these  methods  would  have  included  the  8th  of 
January  in  the  same  year  with  the  February  preceding ;  in  which 
month  the  synod  of  1075  washolden.  Again,  its  silence  respecting 
the  conspiracy  of  Cencius  is  a  proof,  almost  amounting  to  demonstra- 
tion, that  it  could  not  have  been  written  after  that  event.  The  date 
of  the  epistle  wliich  precedes  that  in  question  in  the  register,  is 
''Sexto  Idus  Octobris,"  to  which  Mansi  adds,  in  the  margin,  the 
conjectural  correction  **  Decembris.*'  As  Gregory  was  accustomed 
to  indite  several  epistles  on  the  same  day,  I  imagine  that  the  error 
must  lie  in  the  word  "  Januarii.*'  If  so,  we  must  consider  the  epistle 
as  dated  either  on  October  1 0th,  or  December  8th.  Most  probably 
on  the  former  of  these  days,  between  which  and  the  winter,  Gregory 
might  be  led,  by  further  reports  of  the  king's  proceedings,  to  the 
stronger  measure  now  narrated. 
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haste  throughout  the  empire,  summoned  its  prelates  to 
a  council,  to  be  holden  at  Worms  on  Septuagesima 
Sunday " ;  by  which  it  was  the  determination  of  the 
monarch,  and  his  advisers,  that  the  audacious  pontiff 
should  be  condemned  and  deposed. 

The  day  appointed  beheld  a  numerous  assemblage  of 
bishops  and  abbots  ^  in  the  appointed  city.  Siegfried, 
the  primate  of  Germany,  was  attended  by  the  prelates 
of  Treves,  Utrecht,  Metz,  Spires,  Toul,  Strasbuig,  and 
by  many  others.  And  when  the  assembly  was  seated, 
and  the  session  opened  in  form,  the  vacillating,  or  un- 
principled, Hugo  Candidus,  the  cardinal  presbyter  who 
had  acted  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  Gregory's  election, 
stood  forward  as  his  accuser. 

This  unhappy  man,  by  his  renewed  misconduct  in 
Spain,  had  drawn  down  upon  himself,  for  the  third 
time,  the  censures  of  the  apostolic  see',  and  feeling 
the  breach  irreconcileable,  now  regarded  him,  whom  he 
had  assisted  in  raising  to  the  papal  chair,  with  the 
most  determined  hostility.  Being  recently  arrived  from 
the  papal  city,  which  he  had  probably  quitted,  with 
Guibert,  upon  the  failure  of  the  recent  attempt  upon  the 
pontiff's  person,  Hugo  laid  before  the  council  a  variety 
of  letters,  purporting  to  come  from  different  archbishops 
and  bishops,  and  from  the  cardinals,  senate,  and  peo- 
ple of  Rome;  but  which  were,  in  truth,  forgeries  of 

'  January  24,  1076,  yid.  Harduin,  t.  vi.  pt.  i.  p.  1563. 
'  Episcopi  et  Abbates,  amplissimo  numero.     Lamb.  Schafnab. 
Sigebert  of  Gemblours  fixes  the  number  of  bishops  at  twenty-four. 

'  Qui  jam  tertio  ab  apostolica  sede  damnatus  fiierat,  quia  qaosdam 
simoniacos  recondliare  prsesumserat.     Paul  Bemried.  c.  Ixvii. 

Ter  damnatus  erat,  pretio  quia  restituebat 
Emptores  Christi  templorura. 

Donizo,  lib.  i.  c.  xix. 
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his  own,  or  of  his  employers.  They  were  filled  with 
complaints  of  the  pontiiTs  conduct,  and  with  entreaties 
for  his  immediate  expulsion  from  the  seat  which  he  had 
80  disgracefully  obtained,  and  for  the  appointment,  by 
legitimate  authority,  of  a  worthier  successor  \ 

And  then,  as  though  in  explanation  of  these  epistles, 
the  apostate  cardinal  read,  before  the  assembly,  a 
document,  which,  professing  to  contain  an  account  of 
Gregory's  life  and  manners,  was  filled  with  calumnies 
the  most  unfounded  and  incredible  ^.  The  baseness  of 
his  origin  was  insisted  on ;  and  his  whole  existence,  both 
before  his  election, — ^which  he  was  stated  to  have  si- 
moniacally  procured, — and  after  it,  was  represented  as 
having  been  disfigured  by  a  tissue  of  crimes;  among 
which,  were  murder,  necromancy,  the  profanation  of 
the  holy  Eucharist,  and  the  worship  of  the  devil  \ 

Henry,  even  if  not  himself  accessary  to  the  guilt  of 
the  forgery,  must  have  been,  at  any  rate,  too  well  in- 
formed, to  believe  in  the  truth  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
cardinal's  assertions.  Such  misrepresentations,  how- 
ever, suited  his  purpose,  and  he  therefore  raised  no 
question  respecting  the  accuser's  veracity.  His  council 
deliberated  two  days  on  the  subject  thus  brought  before 
them;  the  main  question  in  the  eyes  of  their  leaders 
being,  it  is  probable,  rather  the  mode  in  which  the 
blow  should  be  struck,  than  the  propriety  of  striking  it- 
It  was  a^  length  decreed,  that  he  could  be  no  longer 
pope,  or  wield  the  power  of  binding  and  loosing  en- 
trusted to  the  Roman  see,  whose  life  was  stained  by 

'  Paul  Bernried. 

'  Lamb.  Schafnab. — This  document  seems  to  have  been  the 
foandadon  of  that  known  as  the  work  of  Benno. — Vid.  Barun.  ad 
an.  n.  xiii. 

^  Abb.  Ursperg.  ad  an. 
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the  commission  of  such  atrocious  crimes.  And  a  for- 
mula to  the  following  purport  was  drawn  out  for  each 
bishop  to  subscribe : — 

"  I.  N.,  bishop  of  the  city  N. ^  abjure  from  this 

hour,  all  subjection  and  obedience  to  Hildebrand,  and 
will  never  more  account,  or  style,  him  pope^** 

Almost  all  the  prelates  present  signed  without  a 
murmur,  some  willingly,  and  others  compelled  by  fear 
of  the  king.  But  two  of  them,  Adelbert  of  Wurzburg, 
and  Herman  of  Metz,  spoke  out  against  the  impropri- 
ety of  condemning  any  prelate,  and  more  especially  the 
successor  of  St.  Peter,  without  his  having  been  cited  to 
appear,  or  heard  in  his  own  defence  ^.  But  the  urgency 
of  William,  bishop  of  Utrecht,  one  of  Henry's  most 
ardent  partizans,  prevailed  upon  them  at  length  to  add 
their  signatures  to  those  of  their  brethren  ^ ;  and  the 
king  himself  placed  his  name  at  the  head  of  the  list. 

Messengers  were  now  dispatched,  with  all  speed,  to 
Lombardy,  with  intelligence  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
council;  and  with  letters,  which  Henry  had  himself 
indited,  to  Gregory  and  to  the  Romans.  And  Heniy's 
favourite  adviser,  the  prudent  and  politic  count  Eberhard 
of  Nellenburg,  himself  proceeded,  at  the  monarch's  de- 
sire, to  Italy  * ;  with  instructions  to  urge  the  Italian  pre^ 
lates  to  second,  without  loss  of  time,  the  monarch's  de- 
monstrations ;  and  with  an  ample  store  of  treasure,  for 
the  purpose  of  fomenting,  as  fer  as  might  be  practica- 
ble, in  Rome  and  elsewhere,  the  faction  opposed  to  the 
pontiff's  power  and  measures  of  reform. 

'  Hugo  Flaviniacens.  vid.  Mansi,t.  xx.  p.  466. — Brano. — ^Adm- 
lista  Saxo. 

'  Lamb.  Scbafnab.  '  Id. 

^  Bemold.  Constant. — ^Vit.  s.  Anselm.  Lucens.  c.  xiii.  ap.  Mabil- 
lon.  Acta  SS.  Ord.  S.  Benedict,  ssecal.  vi.  pt.  ii.  p.  476. 
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The  Lombard  bishops,  urged  by  the  count's  instiga- 
tions, and  already  animated  by  feelings  the  most  hostile 
to  the  Roman  conclave,  lost  no  time   in   assembling 
themselves  in  council  at  Piacenza,  where  they,  with 
one  consent,  not  only  signed  their  adhesion  to  the  act 
of  their  brethren  at  Worms,  but  also,  following  the 
example  of  Dionysius,  bishop  of  the  city — whom  the  last 
Roman  council  had  deposed, — bound  themselves,  by  a 
solemn  oath  upon  the  gospels,  never  more  to  recognize 
Gregory  as  pope,   or  to  pay  him  obedience  in  that 
capacity.     A  priest  of  the  church  of  Parma,  Roland  by 
name,  undertook  the  rather  perilous  duty  of  bearing  a 
copy  of  the  act  now  passed,  and  of  that  of  Worms, 
together  with  Henry's  letters  above-mentioned,  to  those 
whom  they  concerned  in  Rome ;  and,  setting  forward 
without   delay  to  execute  his  mission,  he  arrived  in 
the  papal  city  at  the  moment  in  which  the  synod,  to 
which  Henry  had  been   summoned,  was   meeting,  in 
the  second  week  of  Lent  ^     This  council  being  assem- 
bled, and  the  echoes  of  the  solemn  strain,  "  Veni  Creator 
Spiritus,**  having  scarcely  died  away  amid  the  holy  aisles 
of  the  Lateran^  Roland  suddenly  stepped  forward  before 
the  pontiff  and  his  prelates. 


*  Harduin,  t.  vi.  pt.  i.  p.  1565. — Henry  was  summoned,  according 
to  Lambert,  to  appear  on  the  Monday  in  the  second  week  of  Lent, 
which  day  would  coincide  with  the  22nd  of  February,  1076.  On 
that  day  therefore,  it  seems  probable,  the  council  was  opened, 
^cgory  was  perhaps  led  to  name  the  second,  instead  of  the  first, 
week  of  Lent  this  year,  by  the  earliness  of  Easter,  which  fell,  in  1076, 
on  the  27th  of  March,  but  in  1075  on  the  fifth,  and  in  1074  on  the 
20th,  of  April. 

'  Finito  hymno. — Paul  Bemried. — ^And  the  hymn  in  question  was 
that,  with  which,  at  this  epoch,  the  proceedings  of  councils  regularly 
opened. 
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The  subject,  to  the  consideration  of  which  the  assem- 
bly was,  at  the  moment,  about  to  proceed,  affords  a 
striking  proof  of  the  peculiar,  and,  to  our  eyes,  childish, 
superstition  of  the  times.  An  egg  had  recently  been 
produced  at  Rome,  of  an  appearance  so  singular,  as  to 
entitle  it  to  be  classed  among  those  sports  of  nataie 
which  even  in  these  days  excite  sometimes  our  wonder, 
though  we  no  longer  regard  them  as  prophetic,  or  as 
indicative  of  the  vnll  of  Heaven.  This  egg^  it  seems, 
presented  on  its  shell  the  figure,  in  high  relief,  of  a 
serpent  thrice  coiled  around  it,  who  appeared  to  have 
sprung  up  against  a  shield,  from  which  his  head,  se- 
verely bruised,  had  recoiled  \  Such  at  least  was  the 
representation  in  the  eyes  of  the  pontiff  and  his  Ariends; 
and  making  allowance  for  the  notions  of  the  age,  we 
can  scarcely  wonder  at  their  being  struck  by  the  sin- 
gular analogy  between  this  phenomenon  and  the  great 
drama  then  in  progress  in  the  world,  or  at  their  con- 
ceiving the  probable  existence  of  some  mysterious  con- 
nection between  the  two.  Their  doing  so  may  provoke 
from  us  a  smile ;  but  it  proves — against  their  princi- 
ples,— nothing,  and,  against  ^their  minds  and.Tunder- 
standings,  no  more  than  that  they  participated  in  the 
general  longing  of  their  contemporaries  for  a  system 
of  visible  miracle.      The  history  of  the  period  sufii- 

'  Incipiens  synodum  pastor  Grregorius,  ovum 
Gallinae  sculpturo,  gestans  in  cortice  scutum 
£t  colubrum  nigrum,  qui  tendebat  caput,  ictu 
Quippe  repercussus  quodam,  pertingere  sursum 
Non  poterat  caudamque  plicans  dabat  sinuatam. 
Non  erat  hasc  plana,  sed  erat  sculptura  levata. 
Ad  synodum  fertur,  nunquam  par  ante  repertnm — 
Quod  dum  miratur,  praedictus  et  ecce  Rolandus, 
&c.  &c. 

Donizo  in  vita  Mathildis,  1.  i.  c.  xix. 
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ciently  shows  that  such  a  disposition  might  consist  with 
clearness  of  intellect,  soundness  of  zeal,  and  sincerity 
of  devotion  to  the  service  of  God.  And  it  will  be 
well  for  us, — imbued,  as  we  all  are,  in  some  degree 
with  the  spirit  of  our  own  time, —  if,  when  our  ^peculiar 
notions  shall  be  scrutinized  by  our  posterity,  none  be 
found  to  have  been  universally  prevalent  among  us, 
either  more  ridiculous,  or  more  criminal,  than  were  the 
superstitious  imaginations  of  our  ancestors. 

But  the  conduct  of  Roland  soon  directed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  assembly  to  matters  more  manifestly  impor- 
tant. Addressing  his  speech  to  Gregory,  "  The  king,*'  he 
said,  *^  and  the  united  bishops,  as  well  of  Germany  as  of 
Italy,  transmit  thee  this  command, — ^Descend  without 
delay  from  the  throne  of  St.  Peter,  and  abandon  the 
*•  usurped  government  of  the  Roman  Church ;  for  to 
**  such  honours  should  none  aspire,  unsanctioned  by  their 
'*  general  choice,  and  by  the  approval  of  the  emperor.** 
And  then,  ere  the  assembled  prelates  and  clergy  had 
recovered  from  their  astonishment,  the  audacious  envoy 
looked  round  upon  them,  and  thus  addressed  them  col- 
lectively : — "  To  you,  brethren,  it  is  commanded,  that 
ye  do,  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  present  yourselves 
before  the  king  my  master,  to  receive  a  pope  and 
father  from  his  hands.  The  pretended  pastor  before 
you  is  detected  to  be  a  ravening  wolf." 

Seize  him  !*'  cried  John,  bishop  of  Porto,  a  prelate 
of  holy  and  exalted  character,  who  could  no  longer 
contain  his  indignation.  The  prefect  of  the  city  rushed 
forward,  attended  by  the  guards  and  attendants  of  the 
council.  Swords  were  brandished,  even  in  that  holy 
place  ^ ;  and  the  blood  of  Roland  would,  on  the  mo- 

*    Evaginatia  in  ipsa  ecclesid  Salvatoris  gladiis. — Paul  Bemried. 
c.  Ixix. 

VOL.  II.  H 
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ment,  have  expiated  his  temerity,  had  not  Gregory 
himself  forced  his  way  into  the  crowds  and  restrained, 
though  with  difBculty,  the  fiiry  of  his  adherents  K  Hav- 
ing at  length  succeeded  in  obtaining  comparative  tran- 
quillity,  the  pontiff  received  from  the  prisoner  the  do- 
cuments which  he  had  been  commissioned  to  deliver; 
and  then,  imploring  the  continued  silence  of  the  assem- 
bly, he  proceeded  to  read  aloud,  with  his  usual  compo- 
sure, the  acts  of  the  councils  of  Worms  and  Piaoenza, 
and  the  following  extraordinary  epistle : — 

**  Henry,  not  by  usurpation,  but  by  the  holy  ordinance 
**  of  God,  king,  to  Hildebrand,  no  longer  the  pope,  hut 
**  the  fidse  monk  *. 

*'A  greeting  like  this  hast  thou  for  thy  confusion 
"  deserved ;  thou,  who  hast  left  no  order  of  the  Church 
'^  untouched,  but  hast  brought  upon  each  confusioD, 
"  not  honour — cursing,  not  blessing.  To  speak  but  of 
"  a  few  of  thy  most  distinguished  deeds, — ^the  rulers  of 
**  the  holy  Church,  the  archbishops,  bishops,  and  pres- 
**  byters»  thou  hast  not  only  not  feared,  seeing  that 
*^  they  are  the  Lord's  anointed,  to  touch ;  but^  as  though 
"  they  were  servants  who  know  not  what  their  Lord 
*^  doeth,  thou  hast  trampled  them  under  thy  feet. 
**  Thou  hast  obtained  favour  with  the  vulgar  by  tbeir 
**  humiliation ;  and  hast  thought  that  they  knew  no- 
thing, and  that  thou  alone  knewest  all  things.  Yet 
this  knowledge  of  thine  thou  hast  used  for  the  par- 
"  pose,  not  of  edification,  but  of  destruction ;  inso- 
"  miich  that  we  believe  the  blessed  Gregoiy,  whose 
**  name  thou  hast  assumed,  to  have  spoken  propheti- 
"  cally  of  thee,  when  he  said,  *  By  the  abundance  of 

^  Paul  Bernried.  c.  Ixix. 

'  Urstidi  Gennaniae  Scriptores,  p.  394. — Reaberii  Germ.  Script. 
— Udalric.  Babenberg.  Codex.  Epist.  N.  dxiii. 
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"  subjects,  the  mind  of  him,  who  is  set  over  them,  is 
"*  puffed  up  ^ ;  for  he  supposes  that  he  excels  all  in 
'^  knowledge,  when  he  finds  that  he  excels  all  in 
"  power  K 

^  And  we  indeed  have  borne  with  these  things^  as 
'^  anxious  to  maintain  the  honour  of  the  apostolic  chair. 
''  But  thou  hast  mistaken  our  humility  for  fear :  hast 
'*  dared  to  exalt  thyself  against  the  royal  power  which 
^  God  has  given  us — ^yea,  hast  threatened  to  take  it 
^  from  us ;  as  though  the  kingdom,  the  empire,  were 
^  in  thy  hand,  not  in  GU>d's ;  whereas,  in  truth,  our 
''  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  called  us  to  the  throne,  never 
^  called  thee  to  the  priesthood.  The  steps  by  which 
^'  thou  hast  ascended  to  it  were  cunning  and  fraud, 
**  abhorrent  to  the  monastic  profession ;  by  money  thou 
"  hast  obtained  favour,  by  favour  the  sword,  by  the 
*'  sword  the  seat  of  peace,  and  from  the  seat  of  peace 
'^  thou  hast  disturbed  peace  ;  arming  subjects  against 
^  their  rulers,  and  teaching  them  to  despise  bishops 
"  who  were  chosen  of  God  to  their  high  office ;  whereas 
**  thou  thyself  wast  never  called  to  the  same.  And 
"  the  authority  of  these  prelates  over  the  clergy  hast 
"  tbou  made  over  to  laymen ;  whom  thou  hast  em- 
powered to  depose  and  to  contemn  those  who  had 
been  appointed  their  instructors  by  the  hand  of  the 
Lord,  through  the  imposition  of  the  hands  of  bishops. 
**  Me  also,  who,  unworthy  as  I  may  be  among  the 
*^  anointed,  have  been  consecrated  to  the  kingdom,  hast 
'*  thou  assailed :  though  the  tradition  of  the  holy  fathers 
''  declares  that  God  only  is  my  judge,  and  that  I  can 
"  be  deposed  for  no  other  crime  than  a  defection  from 

'   Extollitur. 

'  Cunctis  se  aestimat  amplius   sapere,  quibas  se  videt  amplius 
posse. — S.  Greg.  Mag.  Regul.  Pastoral,  pt.  ii.  c.  vi. 

Hi 
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**  the  faith ;  and  though  even  Julian  the  apostate  was 
"  left  by  the  prudence  of  the  holy  fathers  to  be  judged 
"  and  deposed  by  God  alone.  That  true  Pope,  St. 
"  Peter  himself,  saith,  *  Fear  God  ;  honour  the  king  *.* 
^*  And  it  is  because  thou  fearest  not  God,  that  thou 
**  dost  not  honour  me,  His  deputy.  But  St.  Paul, 
**  when  condemning  the  angel  from  heaven  who  should 
"  preach  a  new  doctrine,  excepted  not  thee,  who 
"  preachest  novelties  on  earth.  And  he  saith  •  Though 
'^  we,  or  an  angel  from  heaven,  preach  any  other  gospel 
unto  you,  than  that  which  we  have  preached  unto 
you,  let  him  be  accursed  *.*  Do  thou  therefore,  lying 
under  this  curse,  and  condemned  by  the  sentence  of 
"  all  our  bishops,  and  by  our  own — come  down  !  Leave 
the  usurped  apostolic  throne,  and  let  another  ascend 
into  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  who  shall  teach  no 
violence  of  war,  but  the  sound  doctrine  of  that  holy 
"  Apostle.  I,  Henry,  by  the  grace  of  God  king,  toge- 
"  ther  with  all  our  bishops,  say  unto  thee  *  come  down ;' 
"  *  come  down  V  ** 

Another  epistle  to  Gregory,  of  similar  import,  had 
been  enclosed  by  Henry  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
clergy  and  people  of  Rome,  which  thus  concluded: 
Rise  against  him,  ye  faithful;  be  the  most  loyal 
among  you  the  first  in  his  condemnation.  We  do 
not  ask  you  to  shed  his  blood  ;  for  we  believe  that 
life,  after  deposition,  will  be  more  painful  to  him 
"  than  death  ;  but  we  enjoin  you,  if  he  be  disposed  to 
^*  resist  us,  to  compel  him  to  descend  from  the  apos- 
'*  tolic  chair,  and  to  instaJ  there  one,  whom,  with  your 

*  1  Pet.  ii.  17.  "  Galat.  i.  8. 

'  According  to  some  versions  of  it,  the  letter  ended  thus, 
*'Descende,  descende,  per  ssecula  damnande!**  Vid.  (inter  alios) 
Annalist.  Saxon. 
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''  consent,  and  that  of  all  bishops,  we  shall  elect  to  that 
'^  dignity,  and  one  who  shall  be  both  willing  and  able 
**  to  cure  the  wounds  inflicted  on  the  Church  by  her 
"  present  pastor  \" 

Gregory's  authority  was  barely  suflScient  to  restrain 
the  expression  of  the  agitated  feelings  of  the  assembly, 
during  the  perusal  of  these  irritating  documents.  The 
moment  he  had  concluded,  murmurs  of  indignation 
burst  from  every  part  of  the  Lateran ;  and  the  life  of 
Roland  appears  to  have  been  again  in  danger  from  the 
popular  fury  *.  The  pontiff,  however,  once  more  stood 
forth  to  lull  the  storm,  and  thus,  in  a  tone  of  dignity, 
addressed  the  prelates  around  him : — 

"  Forbear,  my  sons,  by  violence  or  uproar,  to  disturb 
*'  the  peace  of  the  holy  Church  of  the  Lord  our  God. 
**  Perilous  times,  the  Scriptures  themselves  have  told 
'^  us,  shall  come;  times,  in  which  men  shall  be  lovers  of 
*^  their  own  selves,  covetous,  boasters,  proud,  disobedient 
'*  to  their  parents ',  and  wanting  in  reverence  to  their 
'^  pastors.  They  must  come,  that  the  patience  of  the 
"  sons  of  God, — the  manifestation  of  our  faith, — ^may  be 
^  much  more  precious  than  gold  that  is  tried  in  the  fire. 
**  The  word  of  God  sounds  in  our  ears.  *  It  must  needs 
*'  be  that  offences  come ;  but  woe  unto  that  man,  by 
"  whom  the  offence  cometh  *.'  Again,  to  teach  us  what 
^  our  dispositions  should  be,  and  what  the  nature  of  our 
"  conversation  amidst  our  enemies,  it  is  added,  *  Be- 
"  hold,  I  send  you  forth  as  lambs  among  wolves ;  be  ye 
*'  therefore  wise  as  serpents  and  harmless  as  doves  ^.' 
**  Now,  therefore,  although  the  forerunner  of  Antichrist 

'  Annalista  Saxo. 

'  Annalista  Saxo. — Brano  de  Bell.  Saxon. 

•  2  Tim.  iii.  2.  ♦  St.  Matt,  xviii.  7. 

*  St%  Luke  X.  3 ;  St.  Matt.  x.  16. 
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^'  has  arisen  against  the  Church,  let  us,  long  instructed 
"  alike  by  the  word  of  the  Lord  and  by  the  example 
*'  of  our  fathers,  walk  in  the  old  paths,  and,  like  the 
^^  pious  men  before  us,  combine  the  innocence  of  the 
•*  gall-less  bird  with  the  sagacity  of  the  reptile.    To 
'^  combine  the  two  qualities  in  our  minds  is  not  blame- 
"  worthy,  but  is  the  act  of  a  worthy  discretion.     Let 
**  us  hate  no  one,  but  bear  with  patience  those,  who^  in 
**  their  imprudence  or  folly,  would  break  the  law  of 
"  Grod.     For  lo,  *  now  is  the  accepted  time '  ;*  now 
*^  again  the  Lord  walks,  in  the  Spirit,  among  mankind, 
^*  and  cries  aloud,  *  Let  him  that  will  come  after  Me, 
'^  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross,  and  foUow  Me '.' 
"  Follow  we  then  the  Lord  thus  calling  upon  us,  if  we 
^*  desire  to  reap  the  fruit  of  the  eternal  inheritance. 
**  Through  much   tribulation,  our  great  Teacher  has 
^^  taught  us,  we  must  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God  ^ 
**  It  is  enough  that  we  have  thus  long  lived  in  the 
**  peace  of  the  Church.     The  long  dry  harvest  must 
'*  now  be  bedewed  again  with  the  blood  of  saints,  that 
^*  its  produce,  withered  as  it  is  by  age,  may  resume  the 
"  wonted  beauty  of  its  appearance.     We  behold  the 
*^  deviPs  force  at  length  displaying  itself  against  us  on 
"  the  open  plain.     Now,  therefore,  it  behoves  the  dis- 
*^  ciples  of  Christ,  with  hands  trained  to  the  war,  to 
'*  meet  him,  and  bravely  to  contend  with  him,  until  the 
**  holy  ibith,  which,  through  his  practices,  appears  to  be, 
**  throughout  the  world,  abandoned  and  despised,  shall, 
"  the  Lord  fighting  through  us,  be  restored.    Daily  do 
**  we  see  the  men  of  this  world  striving  against  us,  to 
"  the  detriment  of  our  salvation.     Yet  shall  they  reap 
"  nought  but  their  own  condemnation ;  if  we,  to  whom 
'*  to  live  should  be  Christ,  and  to  die  for  Christ's  sake 

'  2  Corinth,  vi.  2.         »  St.  Matt.  xvi.  24.         '  Acte  xiv.  22. 
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"  should  be  gain  * — ^to  whom,  in  the  judgment  which 
'*  shall  follow  this  life  of  miseries  and  shadows,  is  pre^ 
"  pared  an  endless  felicity — shrink  not,  in  yielding  to 
"  the  enemy,  one  step  from  the  laws  of  our  God,  and 
''  from  the  orthodox  faith  committed  to  our  charge. 

**  Be  moved,  brethren,  by  the  voice  of  the  Lord, 
*'  which  says,  *  Whoso  shall  be  ashamed  of  me  and  of 
"^  my  words,  of  him  shall  the  Son  of  Man  be  ashamed, 
''  when  He  shall  come  in  His  own  glory,  in  that  of  His 
"  Father,  and  of  the  holy  angels  *.*  Should  we  not 
''shrink  from  the  idea  of  undergoing,  through  our 
''  negligence,  the  punishment  of  that  dreadful  shame ; 
"  we,  through  whose  labours  the  Judge  of  all  seeks  to 
''  bestow  his  rewards  on  others  ?  For  us  the  divine 
"^  wisdom  has  appointed  the  overseers  and  guardians 
"^  of  its  house ;  that  when  He,  who  is  coining,  shall 
''  iq>pear.  He  may  find  that  house,  through  our  care, 
'^made  clean  for  His  reception.  And,  in  this  glori- 
^  ous  work,  the  priests  of  the  Lord  are  admonished 
''  earnestly  to  labour,  when,  in  the  divine  laws,  it  is 
*^  directed  that,  in  their  mature  age,  after  their  fiftieth 
*'  year,  they  be  made  keepers  of  the  vessels  of  the  Lord\ 
"And  these  vessels,  as  saith  St.  Gregory*,  are  our 
"  hearts,  in  which  we  bear  about  with  us  all  that  we 
"  think.  Nay,  the  Scriptures  testify  that  our  hearts 
"  are  the  temple  of  the  living  God.  Diligently,  then, 
"  should  they  be  cleansed  and  purified,  since  their 
"  inhabitant  so  far  excels  all  others  in  purity.  Again, 
"  the  Scripture  says,  ^  Be  watchful,  ye  just,  and  sin 

'  Phnipp.  i.  21.  *  St.  Mark  viii.  38. 

'  Numb.  yiii.  23. 

*  Vascula  antem  nostra  sunt  corda,  in  quibus  ferimus  cuncta  quae 
cogitamus. — S.  Gregorii  Magn.  Homilise,  lib.  i.  horn.  xii.  0pp.  t.  i. 
p.  1477.     Edit.  Benedict. 
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**  not  ^ ;'  and  again,  *  Behold  I  stand  at  the  door  aod 
**  knock ;  and  if  any  man  hear  my  voice,  and  open 
**  the  door,  I  will  come  in  unto  him,  and  will  sup  with 
"  him,  and  he  with  MeV 

"  We  may  perceive  now,  brethren, — ^if  we  will  lift  up 
"  our  hearts  with  sincerity, — our  great  Master  knocking, 
**  and  warning  us  that  we  open  unto  Him ;  closing  the 
'^  door  against  the  devil  and  his  satellites,  resisting  him 
^  with  our  united  strength,  and  having  in  a  readiness 
'^  to  revenge,  as  says  the  Apostle,  all  disobedience '. 
**  Nor  are  we  to  fear,  even  though  our  foes  be  able  to 
*^  prevail  against  us.  Even  in  that  case,  their  power 
**  is  allotted  to  them  by  a  just  Judge,  that  they  may 
**  become  the  furnace  of  our  trial,  soon  to  be  reduced 
^*  to  dust  and  ashes ;  while  we,  proved  vessels,  are  to 
**  be  employed  for  ever  in  the  service  of  God.  Let  us 
^  hope,  and  that  with  confidence,  that  neither  tribolar 
'^  tion,  nor  persecution,  nor  the  sword,  nor  bonds,  nor 
^'  dungeons,  nor  exile,  nor  things  present,  nor  things 
**  to  come,  shall  separate  us  from  the  love  which  is  in 
*'  Christ  Jesus  ^  and  from  His  holy  laws.  Better  is  it 
"  to  die  for  those  laws,  than,  by  shamefully  giving  ivaj 
to  those  who  transgress  and  trample  them,  to  betray 
the  Church's  right.  Not  to  resist  such  impious  men 
is  plainly  a  denial  of  the  Christian  iaith." 
He  then  alluded  to  the  phenomenon  of  the  egg 
already  mentioned ;  treating  it  as  a  prophetic  symbol 
of  the  condition  of  the  approaching  time,  and  of  the 
furious  attacks  which  the  Church  was  destined  to  suffer 
from  her  enemies. 

"  Now,  therefore,  brethren,"  he  concluded,  "it  be- 
"  hoves  us  to  draw  forth  the  avenging  sword.    Now 

'  1  Corinth.  XV.  34.  *  Revelat.  iii.  20. 

•  2  Corinth,  x.  6.  *  Rona.  viii.  35.  39. 
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**  must  we  smite  the  enemy  of  God  and  of  His  Church, 
**  that  the  braised  head,  now  haughtily  erect  against 
^  the  foundation  of  the  faith,  and  of  all  the  Churches, 
"may  recoil;  that,  according  to  the  sentence  pro- 
".nounced  against  him  in  the  first  days  of  his  pride, 
"  upon  his  belly  he  may  go,  and  eat  the  dust  \  *  Fear 
"  not,*  saith  the  Lord,  *  little  flock ;  for  it  is  your  Father's 
"  good  pleasure  to  give  you  the  kingdom*.'  It  is  enough 
**  that  ye  have  borne  thus  long  with  the  adversary.  Ye 
"  have  warned  him  sufficiently  and  well.  Now  let  him 
^'  be  made  to  feel  that  his  conscience  has  been  seared  V 
Here  he  paused,  and  appeared  to  await  the  opinion 
of  the  prelates  around  him.  But  his  suspense  was  not 
of  long  duration;  the  assembly,  rising  as  one  man, 
seemed  eager  to  support  him  by  the  testimony  of  their 
unanimous  approval.  They  called  on  him  to  wield, 
without  delay,  the  high  powers  with  which  he  was 
invested,  and  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  the  Church 
against  the  blasphemer,  the  despoiler,  the  tyrant,  the 
apostate.  "Pronounce,"  they  cried,  "the  doom,  by 
"  which  he  may  himself  be  crushed,  and  from  which 
"  others,  for  ages  to  come,  may  take  warning.  Draw 
"  forth  the  sword ! — ^inflict  judgment ! — let  the  righteous 
rejoice  when  he  seeth  the  vengeance, — let  him  wash 
his  footsteps  in  the  blood  of  the  ungodly  * !" 

*  Genes,  iii.  14.  '  St.  Luke  xii.  32. 
'  Panl  Bernried.  c.  Ixx.  and  seqq. 

*  Psalm  Iviii.  9. — Paul  Bernried. 

Dixit  synodus  sibi  sancta : 

Tu  pater  es  patrum,  blasphemum  contere  pravum, 
Est  nostrum  quippe  jussis  parere  tuisque. 
Pro  Christo  mortem  patienter  gliscimus  omnes. 
Judicium  confer,  gladium  trahe,  percute  fortem. 

Domnizo. 
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Further  proceedings,  however,  appear  to  have  been 
postponed  until  the  morrow ' ;  on  the  morning  of 
which  day  Gregory  received  dispatches  from  several 
German  and  Italian  bishops,  who  had  either  unwillingly 
taken  part  in,  or  subsequently  repented  of,  the  pro- 
ceedings at  Worms  and  Piacenza ;  and  who  wished  to 
avert  his  expected  censures,  by  this  timely  notification 
of  their  reluctance  or  repentance  ^.  Cheered  by  these 
proofs  that  there  existed  throughout  the  empire  a  feel- 
ing which  the  king's  late  violent  steps  had  outraged,— 
a  feeling  which  might  consequently  be  expected  to 
respond  to  the  measures  which  he  now  contemplated 
in  return, — the  pontiff  again  took  his  seat  in  the 
Lateran,  and,  in  the  presence  of  110  prelates,  as  well 
as  of  the  imperial  Agnes,  whose  sense  of  duty  prevailed 
on  this  occasion  over  her  maternal  predilections,  pro- 
ceeded to  pass,  in  form,  the  sentence  of  the  council 
upon  the  king  and  his  abettors. 

'  Some  discrepancy  exists  between  tlie  different  historians  of  this 
synod,  as  to  the  exact  order  in  which  its  proceedings  took  place. 
Paul  of  Bemried  does  not  mention  any  adjournment,  but  describes 
Roland's  appearance,  and  the  king's  excommunication,  as  though  tak- 
ing place  on  the  same  day.  But,  by  other  authors,  the  adjournment 
is  distinctly  spoken  of.  Again,  some  chroniclers  only  mention  the 
reading  of  Henry's  letters  on  the  second  day :  but  the  speech  of 
Gregory,  above  given,  eould  hardly  have  been  spoken  before  their 
perusal,  or  on  any  day  but  that  of  Roland's  appearance.  Some, 
again,  only  mention  an  attack  on  Roland  before,  and  otheis  after, 
the  perusal.  I  have  therefore  assumed  it  to  be  probable  that  there 
were  signs  of  a  tumult,  by  which  the  envoy  was  endangered,  at  both 
these  moments.  These  discrepancies,  it  will  be  seen,  relate  entirely 
to  matters  of  unimportant  detail.  But  they  are  here  mentioned,  lest 
the  narrative  in  the  text,  being  compared  with  the  account  of  some 
individual  chronicler,  might  appear  to  be  inaccurate. 

'  Bonizo. 
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Siegfried  of  Mentz  was,  in  the  first  instance,  declared 
suspended  from  his  archiepiscopal  Ainctions,  and  from 
participation  in  the  communion  of  Christ's  body  and 
blood — saving  only  in  the  event  of  his  falling  into 
extreme  danger  of  death,  and  likewise  manifesting 
penitence  for  his  errors.  All  those  prelates,  who 
had  willingly  concurred  with  him  in  passing  the  de- 
cree of  Worms,  were,  in  like  manner,  suspended 
from  the  functions  of  their  station;  but,  over  those 
who  had  unwillingly  consented  to  that  decree,  the 
sentence  was  to  hang  until  the  approaching  festival  of 
St  Peter,  by  which  time  they  were,  either  in  person 
or  by  deputy,  to  make  satisfaction  for  their  offence 
before  the  apostolic  throne. 

The  Lombard  bishops,  as  having  pledged  themselves 
by  an  unhallowed  oath,  in  opposition  to  the  dignity  of 
St.  Peter,  were,  in  the  next  place,  declared,  by  the 
authority  of  that  Apostle,  suspended  from  their  offices, 
and  separated  from  communion. 

The  censures  of  the  Church  were  then  pronounced, 
on  various  grounds,  upon  several  prelates  and  nobles 
of  different  countries.  And  the  cases  of  these  minor 
delinquents  having  been  all  disposed  of,  Gregory  at 
length  proceeded  to  take  the  most  important  step  of 
his  whole  career;  the  king's  insulting  letters  were 
formally  read  once  more,  and  then,  amid  the  eager 
approval  of  his  synod,  the  pontiff  rose  to  declare  king 
Henry  excommunicate  from  the  Church,  and  sus- 
pended from  the  enjoyment  of  the  throne. 

This  tremendous  sentence  will  ever  serve  as  a  record 
of  the  deep  feeling  and  high  principle  which  filled  the 
soul  of  him  who  uttered  it ;  but  it  affords,  at  the  same 
time,  a  startling  indication  of  the  strangeness  of  that 
theory,  with  which,  in  the  minds  of  churchmen  of  the 
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time,  the  idea  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  was  com- 
bined ;  a  theory,  which,  in  assigning  to  that  reaUy  spi- 
ritual kingdom  an  unduly  temporal  character,  tended 
to  substitute — ^after  a  fashion — as  its  head,  St  Peter, 
vested  with  a  sort  of  territorial  sovereignty  on  earth, 
for  St.  Peter's  Master  reigning  over  the  "  kingdom  of 
heaven."  Of  the  corruptions  connected  with  such  a 
theory,  the  following  sentences  will  fiimish  a  melan- 
choly proof.  But  it  was  not  for  these,  it  should  be 
remembered,  that  Gregory  was  contending  with  the 
king.  The  cause  of  quarrel  was  apart  and  distinct 
from  them,  though  their  prevalence  at  the  time  was 
but  too  often  illustrated,  by  the  conduct  of  both  parties, 
during  the  progress  of  the  contest  ^ 

Rising,  and  looking  up  to  heaven,  the  pontiff  spoke, 
in  a  solemn  tone,  as  follows : — 

"  Blessed  Peter,  prince  of  the  Apostles,  incline,  webe- 
^  seech  thee,  to  us  thine  ear;  and  hear  me,  thy  serYant, 
^*  whom  frpm  infismcy  thou  hast  nourished^  and  whom, 
**  to  this  day,  thou  hast  preserved  from  the  hands  of 

^  It  is  important  to  recollect,  that  both  the  parties  of  the  time  were 
in  the  habit  of  using  the  kind  of  language  which  is  here  condemned. 
Again,  the  theory  must  be  borne  in  mind,  under  which  it  was  used 
in  the  present  instance :  viz.  that  that  kingdom,  which  is  Christ's  for 
ever,  purchased  by  His  cross,  He  Himself  had  committed  at  present 
on  earth  to  St.  Peter,  in  the  same  sense  in  which,  though  He  '*  nileth 
over  the  kingdoms  of  men"  He  had  given  Germany  to  Henry.  As 
then,  it  is  not  idolatry  to  issue  orders  in  the  name  of  an  earthly  prioce, 
80  neither  spiritual  censures  in  the  name  of  the  Apostle.  It  was  a 
putting  out  of  the  Church,  and  therefore  from  St.  Peter.  The  head 
was  short  of  Christ,  because  the  polity,  or  kingdom,  was  short  of 
heaven.  It  should  be  recollected,  too,  that  Gr^^ry  was  obliged,  is 
self-defence,  to  base  his  power  on  St.  Peter,  for  else  he  had  no  in- 
heritance on  earth.  Christ's  kingdom,  viewed  abstractedly,  was  not 
of  this  world.  Thus  (what  is  called)  saint  worship,  and  the  assump- 
tion of  temporal  power,  went  together. 
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*'  the  evil  ones,  who  have  hated,  and  still  hate  me,  for 
my  fidelity  to  thee.  Thou  art  my  witness,  with  our 
Lady,  the  mother  of  God,  with  thy  brother,  the 
''  blessed  Paul,  and  with  all  saints,  that  thy  holy 
'*  Roman  Church  called  me,  against  my  own  will,  to 
"  its  governance ;  that  I  have  not  thought  it  robbery  to 
"  ascend  thy  seat ;  and  that  I  would  rather  have 
''  finished  my  life  in  wandering,  than  have  seized  that 
**  seat,  in  a  worldly  spirit,  for  the  glory  of  this  earth. 
"  Through  thy  favour,  and  not  through  aught  that  I 
'*  have  done,  I  believe  it  to  have  pleased,  and  still  to 
'^  please  thee,  that  the  Christian  people,  specially  com- 
'^  mitted  to  thee,  should  obey  me  in  thy  stead ;  through 
**  thy  favour  I  have  received  from  God  the  power  of 
'^  binding  and  of  loosing  in  heaven  and  in  earth.  Rely- 
"  ing  on  this,  for  the  honour  and  defence  of  thy  Church, 
^  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
"  Ghost,  and  by  thy  power  and  authority,  I  forbid  to 
"  king  Henry ',  son  of  Henry  the  emperor,  who,  through 
'^  an  unexampled  pride,  has  rebelled  against  thy  holy 
"  Church,  the  government  of  the  whole  realm  of  Ger- 
''  many  and  Italy.  I  absolve  all  Christians  from  the 
**  oaths  which  they  have  taken,  or  may  take  to  him ; 
"  and  I  decree  *  that  no  one  shall  obey  him  as  king ; 
'^  for  it  is  fitting  that  he,  who  has  endeavoured  to 
"  diminish  the  honour  of  thy  Church,  should  himself 
"*  lose  that  honour  which  he  seems  to  have.  And  be- 
^^  cause  he  has  scorned  the  obedience  of  a  Christian, 
"  refusing  to  return  to  the  Lord  whom  he  had  driven 
'^  from  him  by  his  communion  with  the  ezcommuni- 
"  cate, — ^by  sptlrning,  as  thou  knowest,  the  admonitions 

*  Henrico  regi .  .  .  contradico. 

'  £t  ut  nullus  ei  sicut  regi  serviat  interdico. 
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"  given  by  me  for  his  own  safety's  sake, — and  by  sever- 
"  ing  himself  from  thy  Church  in  the  attempt  to  divide 
"  it, — I,  in  thy  stead,  bind  him  with  the  bond  of  ana- 
^'  thema ;  thus  acting  in  confidence  on  thee,  that  the 
**  nations  may  know  and  acknowledge  that  thou  art 
"  Peter, — that  upon  thy  rock  the  Son  of  the  Eving 
^'  God  hath  built  His  Church,  and  that  the  gates  of 
"  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it  \^ 

The  sentence  thus  passed  was  promulgated  through- 
out the  Western  world  by  an  epistle,  addressed  by  the 
pontiff  '^  to  all  Christians  ^,"  and  couched  in  the  follow- 
ing terms. 

"  Ye  have  heard,  brethren,  of  the  new  and  unheard- 
^'  of  presumption ;  ye  have  heard  of  the  wicked  garmlitj 
"  and  boldness  of  those  who  blaspheme  the  name  of  the 
'^  Lord  in  the  blessed  Peter ;  ye  have  heard  of  the  pride, 
'*  that  has  risen  up  to  insult  and  dishonour  the  holy  and 
^^  apostolic  see ;  such  as  your  fathers  have  neither  seen 
**  nor  heard,  and  as  the  sacred  historians  do  not  record ' 
"  to  have  emanated  at  any  time  from  pagans  or  here^ 
'^  tics.  And  even  if  this  were  not  so ;  even  though  in 
**  the  ages  between  that  in  which  the  faith  of  Christ 
^'  was  founded,  and  our  own,  a  precedent  for  such  con- 
duct might  be  discoverable ;  such  a  contempt — such 
a  trampling  down — of  apostolical,  yea,  of  Divine  au- 
thority, would  not  be  the  less  to  be  lamented  and  de- 
"  plored  by  all  the  feithfiil.  Wherefore,  if  ye  belie  that 
"  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  were  delivered 
by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  the  blessed  Peter; 
if  ye  hope,  that,  by  his  hands,  an  entrance  will  be 
ministered  unto  you  to  the  joys  of  eternal  Kfe,  think 
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*  Harduin.  t.  vi.  pt.  i.  p.  1566. 

'  Lib.  iii.  Ep.  6. 

'  Scripturarum  series. 
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**  how  it  behoves  you  to  grieve  for  the  wrong  that  is 
"  done  unto  him.  Unless  here,  where  your  faith  and 
*^  your  hearts  are  tried  by  the  test  of  temptation,  ye  be 
"  made  partakers  of  his  sufferings,  without  doubt,  ye 
**  are  not  worthy  to  be  hereafter  partakers  of  his  con- 
**  solation,  or  to  receive  a  heavenly  crown  and  glory,  as 
**  children  of  the  kingdom.  We  ask  it,  therefore,  of 
"  your  love,  that  ye  would  implore,  without  ceasing,  the 
'^  mercy  of  the  Almighty ;  until  He  shall  be  pleased 
^*  either  to  turn  the  hearts  of  the  impious  to  repen- 
^  tance,  or  to  show,  by  frustrating  their  wicked  coun- 
'*  sels,  how  blind  and  foolish  are  they  who  strive  to 
^  overthrow  the  rock  established  by  Christ,  and  to 
"  violate  the  privileges  which  He  has  bestowed.  In 
*'  what  manner,  and  for  what  causes,  the  blessed  Peter 
hath  bound  the  king  with  the  bond  of  anathema, 
ye  can  fiilly  learn  from  the  document  enclosed." 
And  thus  commenced  throughout  the  empire  a 
contest  to  which  Europe,  as  yet,  had  never  seen  the 
parallel.  Or  thus,  rather,  was  a  visible  form  and  body 
given  to  the  great  contest  which  had,  in  truth,  been 
long  in  progress;  the  contest  of  principles  between 
feudal  sovereignty  and  the  Western  Church. 

By  the  proceeding  at  Worms,  the  misguided  Henry 
had  asserted,  in  their  fulness,  the  supposed  prerogatives 
of  his  sceptre  over  the  highest  member  of  the  Western 
hierarchy.  Nay,  in  sitting  in  judgment  on  the  pope, 
and  degrading  him,  vrithout  summoning  him  to  plead 
in  his  defence,  he  had  even  ventured  to  assume  a  more 
extended  authority  than  his  father,  than  Otho  the  Great, 
or  than  any  of  his  most  despotic  predecessors  had  ever 
exerted.  And,  though  the  presence  of  his  subservient 
prelates  at  his  ill-omened  diet  might  appear  to  give  to 
that  assembly  the  character  of  an  ecclesiastical  coun- 
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cil ;  yet  the  notion,  that  an  assembly  of  Geiman  bishops, 
as  such,  could,  in  his  absence,  judge  and  degrade  the 
Roman  patriarch,  or,  indeed,  any  foreign  prelate  what- 
ever, was  one  too  palpably  absurd  to  be  maintained  by 
any  party  for  a  moment.  The  bishops  at  Worms  eoiild 
only  base  their  imagined  right  thus  to  proceed  toward 
the  absent  pontiff,  upon  the  supposed  prerogatives  of 
the  crown.  They  were  acting,  and  manifestly  so,  as  the 
assessors  of  the  king ;  who  employed  them  to  decide  the 
cause  of  his  spiritual  vassal,  as  he  might  have  caUed  in 
his  military  barons  to  sit,  as  peers,  in  judgment  on  the 
disobedience  of  a  temporal  feudatory.  Their  proceed- 
ing, consequently,  had  it  been  successful,  would  not 
only  have  involved  the  immediate  triumph  of  simony, 
licentiousness,  and  the  other  crying  evils  of  the  time, 
over  the  lately  asserted  principles  of  ecclesiastical  refor- 
mation ;  but  would  have  tended  to  render  that  triumph 
perpetual,  through  the  confirmation  and  systematic  ex- 
tension of  that  feudalizing  theory,  which  regarded  the 
Church's  authority,  as  being,  in  all  points,  a  derivative 
from  that  of  the  state. 

Against  this,  therefore,  Gregory  stood  boldly  forth, 
not  only  in  what  he  conceived  the  legitimate  vindication 
of  the  authority  with  which  he  had  been  vested  from 
above,  but  against  a  principle  subversive  of  all  hierar- 
chical authority  in  the  Church,  and,  by  consequence, 
directly  opposed  to  the  holy  cause  of  Religion  and  of 
truth.  The  fslse  position  of  the  papacy,  in  relation  to 
the  temporal  sovereignty,  has  been  already  adverted 
to ;  and  this  should  ever  be  borne  in  mind  when  we 
contemplate  the  history  of  Gregory's  proceedings.  But, 
without  pronouncing  any  opinion  on  those  proceedings 
in  their  detail,  we  may  safely  affirm  it  to  have  been 
well  for  the  interests, — the  best  and  highest  interests, 
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—of  all  succeeding  generations,  that  the  chair  of  St. 
Peter  was  at  that  moment  filled  bj  a  pontiff  of  his 
high  spirit  and  determined  character;  by  one  who 
scorned  either  to  be  swayed  by  menaces,  or  to  purchase 
a  temporary  peace  with  the  Church's  enemies,  by  the 
compromise  of  principles  permanently  essential  to  her 
well-being.  For  a  man  of  weaker  mind  and  more 
worldly  character,  might  well  have  been  appalled  by  the 
fearful  character  of  the  contest,  which  the  boldness  of 
his  resistance  to  the  royal  aggression,  as  might  have 
been  foreseen,  immediately  brought  into  activity;  a 
contest  which  was  violently  to  shake  and  tear  asunder 
the  whole  existing  frame-work  of  society  *;  and  of  which 
none  of  those  in  whose  acts  it  proximately  originated, 
were  destined  to  witness  the  conclusion. 

Actuated  as  he  was  by  principle,  and  incapable  of 
shaping  his  course,  in  things  essential,  by  the  mere  dic- 
tates of  a  calculating  policy,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  Gregory  took  his  part  in  this  contest,  without  duly 
considering  the  position  in  which,  politically,  he  stood, 
or  estimating  the  apparent  strength  and  resources,  as 
well  of  his  adversary  as  of  himself.  In  the  enforcement 
of  his  decree,  he  could  reckon  on  this  support  of  many 
leading  nobles  of  Germany ;  of  the  Saxon,  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  of  the  Swabian  population ;  and  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  regular,  together  with  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  secular,  clergy.     In  opposition  to  these, 

'  Jam  fact&  divisione  imperii  simal  et  sacerdotii  surrexit  rex  ad- 
Tersus  r^em,  gens  adversus  gentem,  episcopus  contra  episcopuxn, 
popnlus  contra  populum.  Exinde  vero  quantse  caedes  factae  sunt 
hominiun,  quantae  destnictiones  ecclesianun,  quanta  edam  rerum 
confusio  exinde  factae  sit  in  onmi  ecclesid,  indigere  videtur  tragoediae 
magis  quam  historian.  Waltram.  Naumburgens.  Apologias,  lib.  ii. 
c.  xi. 
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Henry  might  be  expected  to  array  a  numerous  body  of 
supporters  from  the  Rhenish  provinces,  and  more  par- 
ticularly from  the  great  towns  like  Worms,  now  rising 
to  a  certain  degree  of  commercial  opulence;  many 
nobles  who  had  been  censured  by  the  papal  authority, 
or  who  felt  that  their  conduct  laid  them  open  to  its 
censures ;  and  that  vast  body  of  the  clergy  which  had 
shown  itself  the  determined  antagonist  of  the  reforming 
measures  recently  promulgated  from  Rome.  But,  feel- 
ing that  his  was  the  cause  of  truth,  Gregory  might 
naturally  entertain  the  conviction,  that  even  its  ex- 
ternal triumph  would  eventually  depend  rather  on  the 
firmness  and  consistency  of  its  witnesses,  than  on  the 
numbers,  the  means,  or  the  resources,  which  they  could 
visibly  call  into  action  on  its  side. 

That  Henry  had  shocked  the  minds  of  men  in 
general,  by  the  rudeness  and  violence  of  his  recent 
measures,  Gregory  was  aware ;  and  he  might,  there- 
fore, feel  that  he  was  striking  at  a  favourable  moment 
his  decisive  blow  in  return.  But  that  blow  was  itself 
of  a  nature  so  strange,  so  startling  to  his  contem- 
poraries, that  he  might  well  imagine  the  probability  of 
its  producing  in  its  turn  a  re-action  in  the  monarch's 
favour.  Confident,  therefore,  as  he  was,  in  the  purity 
of  his  motives,  and  in  what  he  felt  to  be  the  essential 
goodness  of  his  cause,  it  must  have  been  with  intense 
interest  that  the  pontiff  listened  for  the  first  faint 
echoes,  from  beyond  the  Alps,  of  the  thunders  which 
he  had  rolled  toward  them  from  the  Lateran. 


BOOK  III.— CHAPTER  IX. 

A.D.  1076. 

henry's    SEVERITT    toward    the    SAXONS — HILDOLP'S    APPOINTMENT    CONFIRMED 

MURDER     OF     OODPRET    OP    LORRAINE — HENRY     INFORMED    OP     HIS     EXCOM- 

MirNICATION — HIS  MEASURES  ON  THE  OCCASION — INDECENT  CONDUCT  OP  WILLIAM 
OP  UTRECHT — RETURN  OP  THE  SAXON  PRISONERS  TO  THEIR  NATIVE  PROVINCE 
— MILITARY  MOVEMENTS  THERE — DEFECTION,  FROM  THE  ROYAL  SIDE,  OF  OTHO 
OF  NORDHEIM — GENERAL  DISAPPROVAL  OF  THE  KING's  CONDUCT — DEATH  OP 
WTLI.IAH  OF  UTRECHT — UENRY*S  ALARM  AT  THE  PROGRESS  OF  AFFAIRS — RE- 
TURN OF  L^DO  OF  TREVES  FROM  HIS  PILGRIMAGE  TO  ROME — ESCAPE  OF  BUR- 
CHARD  OF  HALBERSTADT,  TO  SAXONY — HENRY*S  UNSUCCESSFUL  ATTEMPT  UPON 
THAT   PROVINCE. 

The  thoughtless  Henry  little  understood  the  nature 
of  the  spirit  which  his  rashness  had  evoked,  or  dreamed 
of  the  precipice  on  whose  brink  he  stood.  Having 
secured  the  passing  of  the  act  of  Worms, — having  taken 
steps  calculated  to  insure  the  confirmation  of  that  act 
in  Northern  Italy, — and  having  gratified  his  spleen  by 
the  bitter  and  contemptuous  tone  of  the  epistle  which 
he  indited  to  the  pontiff, — he  felt,  it  is  probable,  as 
though  delivered  from  an  enemy  whom  he  had  long 
dreaded ;  and  joyously  proceeded  to  Goslar,  intent  on 
schemes  for  securing  the  permanent  obedience  of  the 
Saxons  and  the  general  consolidation  of  his  power. 

The  Saxon  nobles  who  had,  subsequently  to  the 
general  capitulation,  surrendered  themselves,  shared  the 
fate  of  their  brethren,  and  were  sent  for  confinement 
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into  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  empire ;  the  fieis  of 
the  captives  were  distributed  by  the  king  at  pleasure 
among  his  favourites ;  while,  of  those  who  still  held 
out,  Henry  attempted  to  enforce  the  surrender,  by 
threats  of  devastating  their  possessions  with  fire  and 
sword,  and  driving  them  for  ever  from  their  country. 
He  restored,  as  quickly  as  might  be,  his  demolished  for- 
tresses ;  erecting  at  the  same  time  new  ones  wherever 
a  hill  or  height  appeared  to  afford  a  situation  favour- 
able for  the  purpose ;  and  also  occupying,  with  soldiers 
of  his  own,  several  of  the  castles  which  the  surrender 
of  tjieir  owners  had  put  into  his  power.  The  unfor- 
tunate natives  were  forced  unremittingly  to  labour  at 
the  works  intended  to  perpetuate  their  own  subjuga- 
tion ;  and  the  licentiousness  and  tyranny  of  the  royal 
garrisons,  embittered  as  these  were  by  a  thirst  of  ven- 
geance for  their  recent  expulsion,  inflicted  on  them 
more  cruelties  and  indignities  than  ever. 

Before  departing  from  Goslar,  the  king,— on  the  6th 
of  March, — ^gave  audience  once  more  to  the  clergy  and 
retainers  of  the  see  of  Cologne,  whom  he  had  sum- 
moned to  attend  him.  But  so  many  of  these  had  been 
disgusted  with  his  demeanour  at  Worms,  that  they  in- 
dignantly refused  to  countenance,  by  their  appearance, 
the  course  which  he  had  declared  himself  determined 
to  take  on  the  present  occasion.  Only  three  eccle- 
siastics, therefore,  and  a  proportionably  small  num- 
ber of  military  followers  of  the  see,  presented  them- 
selves before  him ;  from  whom,  hardly  deigning  to  ask 
it,  he  extorted  a  timid  and  unwilling  consent  to  the 
election  of  Hildolf.  And  then,  fearing  that,  in  the 
event  of  any  delay,  the  indignation  of  the  citizens 
of  Cologne  might  yet  thwart  his  intention,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  that  city,  and  procured  the  immediate  con- 
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secration  of  his  unworthy  nominee,  by  the  hands  of  his 
partizan^  William  of  Utrecht ;  whose  prompt  assistance 
on  the  occasion  he  thought  it  advisable  to  purchase,  by 
the  promise,  to  a  relative  of  William,  of  the  bishopric 
of  Paderbom.  He  then  proceeded,  with  the  obsequi- 
ous prelate,  to  the  city  over  which  the  latter  presided, 
intending  there  to  celebrate  the  festival  of  Easter. 

He  had  been  greeted,  when  arrived  on  the  shores 
of  the  Rhine,  by  a  piece  of  melancholy  intelligence. 
Godfrey  of  Lorraine, — who  had  recently,  as  we  have 
seen,  shown  himself  so  zealous  in  the  monarch's  court, 
and  who  had,  it  is  said,  imdertaken  to  lead  the  new 
pope,  whom  Henry  should  elect,  in  triumph  into 
Rome, — received,  on  the  20th  of  February,  at  Antwerp, 
a  wound  from  the  hand  of  a  concealed  assassin ;  of 
which,  after  lingering  seven  days,  he  died  ^  The 
murderer  is  said  to  have  been  employed  by  Robert, 
Count  of  Flanders  \  a  nobleman  with  whom  Godfrey 
was,  at  the  time,  at  variance ;  and  who,  therefore,  aimed 
at  compassing  ends  of  his  own,  by  the  extinction 
of  an  enemy ;  but  it  may  well  be  imagined  that  the 
event  produced  results  of  for  greater,  as  well  as  more 
general  importance,  than  any  connected  with  this 
merely  private  quarrel :  as  the  loss  of  such  a  supporter, 
at  this  critical  moment,  must  have  materially  and  detri- 
mentally influenced  the  monarch's  fortunes,  and  gene- 
rally strengthened  the  cause  of  his  opponents  through- 
out the  empire.     Godfrey  was  a  prince  possessed  of 

*  Cum  enim  quadam  nocte,  quiescendbus  omnibus,  ad  necessi- 
tatem  naturse  secessisset,  appositus  extra  domum  spiculator  confodit 
eum  per  secreta  natJum ;  relictoque  in  yulnere  ferro,  condtus 
aufugit.     Lamb.  Schafnab. — Sigebert.  Gemblac. 

'  Hist.  Andaginens.  Monaster,  ap.  Martene,  Coll.  Ampliss.  t.  iv. 
p.  951. — ^Annalista  Saxo. 
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considerable  talents,  enterprise,  and  energy  of  charac- 
ter. His  marriage  with  Matilda,  is  said  to  have  been 
merely  a  nominal  one  *.  He,  at  any  rate,  saw  but  little 
of  his  wife ;  as  his  life,  subsequently  to  the  marriage, 
was  mostly  spent  in  his  Northern  dommions,  whUe 
Matilda  permanently  resided  in  Italy.  The  different 
sides,  too,  which  they  took  in  the  great  quarrel  between 
the  empire  and  the  Church,  which  day  by  day  was 
newly  developing  its  importance,  placed  a  barrier  be- 
tween them,  more  insurmountable  than  any  of  a  merely 
geographical  nature.  Godfrey's  mother-in-law,  Beatrice^ 
soon  followed  him  to  the  grave,— dying  on  the  18th  of 
the  following  April,  at  Pisa, — ^and  Matilda  thus  became 
sole  mistress  of  the  extensive  domains  and  power  of 
her  family  ^. 

At  Utrecht,  Henry  was  startled  by  the  intelligence, 
that  his  haughty  messages  to  Rome  had  produced  an 
effect  which  he  had  never  contemplated;  that  the 
pontiff,  instead  of  sinking  under  the  blow  which  was 
intended  to  crush  him,  had  risen  against  it  with  greater 
energy  than  ever ;  and  that  the  imperious  enactments 
of  Worms  and  of  Piacenza  had  been  answered  by  his 
own  solemn  excommunication  and  deposition  from  his 
throne.  For  a  moment,  the  king  seemed  overpowered 
by  agitation ;  but,  by  the  counsels  of  the  bishop,  he 
suppressed  or  concealed  his  emotion,  and  treated  the 
subject  with  apparent  indifference  ^     The  first  measure, 

^  Vid.  Baron,  ad  an.  1074.  n.  20  et  seqq. ;  et  Fiorentini  Memorie 
della  gran  Contessa  Matilda. — Lib.  ii.  p.  321  et  seqq. 

*  Henry  bestowed,  on  Gregory's  death,  the  duchy  of  Lorraine, 
upon  his  own  infant  son  Conrad ;  but  the  Mark  of  Antwerp,  also 
held  by  Grodfrey,  the  king  bestowed  upon  that  chieftain's  nephew 
and  namesake,  who  afterwards  became  celebrated  as  the  leader  of  the 
first  crusade.     Vide  Annalist.  Sax. 

'  Annalista  Saxo. 
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which,  when  he  had  time  to  collect  his  thoughts,  sug- 
gested itself,  was,  that  Gregory  himself  should  he  pub- 
licly declared  excommunicate  by  some  of  the  prelates 
of  his  court.  And,  as  Pibo,  bishop  of  Toul,  was  sus- 
pected by  him  to  waver  in  his  adhesion  to  his  cause, 
he  resolved  to  put  that  prelate  to  the  proof,  by  direct- 
ing him  to  perform  the  ceremony  on  the  following 
morning  ^  Pibo  durst  not  openly  refuse ;  but,  shrink- 
ing from  the  course  enjoined,  he,  together  with  Dietrich, 
bishop  of  Verdun,  who  participated  in  his  sentiments, 
fled  in  the  night  from  Utrecht.  Ignorant  of  his  flight, 
the  king  in  the  morning  took  his  seat  in  the  cathedral, 
and,  for  some  time,  impatiently  awaited  his  appearance. 
At  length,  the  truth  becoming  known,  and  it  being 
felt  that  every  appearance  of  failure  should,  at  this 
critical  moment,  be  most  carefully  avoided,  William 
of  Utrecht  himself  pronounced  the  sentence,  and,  on 
this,  as  on  several  other  occasions  during  the  solemnities 
of  Easter,  poured  forth  against  Gregory,  from  the  altar 
itself,  a  torrent  of  virulent  invective ;  calling  him  per- 
jured, an  adulterer,  a  false  apostle ;  treating  the  notion 
of  his  sentence  against  the  king  with  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt; and  declaring  that  the  presumptuous  pontiff 
had  repeatedly,  from  himself  and  his  fellow-prelates, 
incurred  the  sentence,  which  he  now  attempted  to  pass 
upon  his  sovereign  *. 

Having  taken  this  step,  Henry  immediately  dis- 
patched messengers  to  Lombardy,  with  directions,  that 
the  sentence  thus  published,  should  be  there  ratified 
and  promulgated  anew — a  demand  with  which  Guibert, 
and  the  prelates,  who,  under  his  auspices,  assembled, — 


'  Hugo  Flavin,  vid.  Mansi,  t.  xx.  p.  539. 
'^  Lamb.  Scbafiiab.    Annalista  Saxo. 
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early  in  April, — ^at  Pavia»  were  eager  to  comply.  The 
king  also  indited  letters  to  the  prelates  and  nobles  of 
his  empire;  in  which  he  inveighed,  in  the  bitterest 
terms,  agaiDst  the  pope,  as  against  a  disturber  of  the 
peace  between  the  imperial  and  the  sacerdotal  power; 
dwelt  upon  bis  arrogance,  in  attempting  the  deposition 
of  his  sovereign  from  the  throne ;  and  charged  him  with 
forgetting,  that  God  had  ordained  two  swords  for  the 
government  of  the  world,  the  spiritual  and  the  tempo- 
ral';  it  not  being  permitted,  to  the  holder  of  either, 
to  intrude  into  the  province  of  the  other.  He  com- 
plained of  the  ill-treatment  which  his  envoys  had  met 
with  in  the  papal  city;  and  finally  summoned,  with 
much  urgency,  those  whom  he  addressed,  to  meet  him 
at  an  imperial  diet,  to  be  holden,  at  Pentecost,  in 
Worms  ^. 

But  Henry's  hold,  as  well  over  the  sacerdotal  as  over 
the  secular  dignitaries  of  his  empire,  had  now  become 
most  precarious.  Several  prelates,  as  has  been  narrated, 
had  already  repented  of  the  violent  proceedings  of 
Worms,  and  notified  that  repentance  to  the  pontiff;  and 
when,  from  the  decree  of  the  papal  council,  they  learnt 
that  a  time  was  prescribed  to  them, — ^their  appearance, 
during  which,  in  Rome,  would  avert  from  them  the  cen- 
sures which  they  dreaded, — ^several  of  them,  with  the 
universally  respected  Udo,  archbishop  of  Treves',  at 

^  In  insisting  on  this  point,  Henry  was  unquestionably  rig^t  in 
the  abstract ;  but,  with  reference  to  the  question,  as  it  stood  between 
him  and  Gregory,  he  might  have  been  asked,  Who  first  attempted  to 
confound  the  two  powers,  and  to  assume  that  which  did  not  belong 
to  him? 

'  Mansi,  t.  xx.     Lamb.  Schafnab. 

'  Hie  (Udo)  ex  Alemannorum  prosapid  oriundus,  patre  Eberiiardo 
comite,  matre  Ida  .  .  vir  valde  venerabilis  fuit,  facie  venustas,  ore 
facundus,  staturfi  procerus,  cujus  meiito  humeris  sustentari  poisit 
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their  head,  prepared  to  cross  the  Alps  and  avail  them- 
selves of  the  offered  privilege. 

The  secular  princes  who  possessed  the  most  ex- 
tended influence  in  the  empire,  were,  like  many  of  the 
spiritual  dignities,  brooding  over  the  indignation  ex- 
cited in  them  by  the  monarch's  breach  of  his  plighted 
faith  in  his  rigid  treatment  of  the  Saxon  captives. 
The  more  high-minded  among  them,  too,  were  dis- 
gusted, by  seeing  that  the  promises  of  amendment, 
which  Henry,  when  he  needed  their  assistance,,  had 
lavishly  given,  were  at  once,  like  his  engagements 
to  Gregory,  forgotten  by  him,  in  the  first  moment  of 
returning  security.  And  those  who,  from  whatever 
principle,  had  been  the  consistent  adherents  to  the 
papal  cause,  had,  of  course,  been  startled  and  offended 
by  the  wanton  irreverence  which  characterized  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Worms.  While  they  were  thus  inclined  to 
move  in  some  way,  and  yet  uncertain  how,  intelligence 
reached  them  of  the  sentence  which  the  pope  and  his 
council  had  passed  upon  their  sovereign;  a  sentence, 
which  many  combining  motives  led  them  to  respect, 
and  which  at  once  induced  them  to  determine  upon  a 
step  which  they  were  already  half  inclined  to  take. 
The  Saxons  entrusted  to  their  charge  they  had  hitherto, 
though  reluctantly,  kept  in  ward,  being  pledged,  upon 
their  allegiance,  to  do  so;  but,  recollecting,  as  they 
did,  the  king's  engagements  on  the  subject,  they  were 
naturally  tempted  to  esteem  that  loyalty  but  a  doubtful 
duty,  which  supported  him  in  their  violation.  And 
now,  having  so  fair  a  pretext  for  considering  themselves 
released  from  the  bond  of  fealty,  they  allowed  to  their 

tanti  moles  regimiiiis.  Gesta  Trevir.  Archiepiscop.  e  codice  monas- 
terii  Sti  Maximiniy  Martene  et  Durand,  Coll.  Ampliss.  t.  iv. 
p.  174. 
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scruples,  or  their  wishes,  unrestricted  play;  and,  an- 
nouncing to  their  several  captives,  that  they  were  free, 
they  permitted  their  immediate  departure  for  their 
native  Saxony  K 

That  province  was,  of  course,  embittered  to  the 
highest  degree  against  the  royal  authority;  to  which, 
notwithstanding  the  apparent  completeness  of  its  sub- 
jugation, it  yet  contained  an  active  spark  of  opposition, 
which  required  only  a  favourable  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances, to  spread  into  a  general  flame.  William 
and  Dietrich,  sons  to  the  late  Count  Gero,  had  not 
been  included  in  the  original  capitulation  of  their 
fellow-nobles ;  and  as,  though  they  were  well  con- 
nected, their  possessions  were  small,  their  escape  from 
his  power  was  either  forgotten,  or  disregarded,  by  the 
king  and  his  advisers  *•  Pressed  partly  by  necessity, 
and  partly  by  a  desire  of  vengeance  upon  their  enemies, 
these  young  warriors  collected  around  themselves  a 
half-military,  half-marauding  band,  with  which  they,  on 
several  occasions,  surprised,  and  successfully  attacked 
the  partizans  and  officers  of  the  king.  Cheered  by 
these  occurrences,  their  countrymen  flocked  daily  to 
their  standard,  and  their  train  swelled  at  length  into  a 
respectable  army ;  of  which  the  principal  want,  at  the 
critical  moment  of  which  we  treat,  was  that  of  leaders, 
qualified  by  rank  and  experience  to  govern  and  di- 
rect it. 

The  effect  may,  therefore,  be  conceived,  which  was, 
in  an  instant,  if  we  may  so  say,  produced  by  the  un- 
expected re-appearance,  in  the  land  of  their  birth,  of 
some  of  the  most  influential  of  the  captive  nobles. 
Headed   by   these,   their  wonted   leaders,  the  Saxoo 

^  Lamb.  Schafnab.    Annalista  Saxo.  '  Lamb.  Schafbab. 
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forces  appeared  before  the  royal  strong-holds ;  some  of 
which,  taken  by  surprise,  surrendered,  and  others  were 
taken  by  assault ;  the  garrisons  being  permitted  to  de- 
part to  their  homes,  on  condition  of  never  again  bear- 
ing arms  in  the  king's  quarrel  against  their  fellow-sub- 
jects of  Saxony.  The  royal  favourites  whom  Henry 
had  endowed  with  fiefs  in  the  province,  fled  in  dismay 
from  the  storm ;  the  fiefs  reverted  to  the  possession  of 
their  original  proprietors ;  and  all  betokened  a  speedy 
return  on  the  part  of  Saxony  to  her  former  condition; 
and  the  consequent  annihilation  of  every  advantage, 
which  Henry  had  flattered  himself  that  he  should  per- 
manently reap,  from  his  triumph  on  the  Unstrut. 

To  Otho  of  Nordheim, — who,  in  his  new  character  of 
king's  representative,  was  busily  employed  in  restoring 
the  demolished  walls  of  Harzburg,  and  fortifying  another 
height,  named  Steinberg,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Goslar  \ — the  Saxon  chiefs  sent  messages  of  the  most 
urgent  nature;  appealing  at  once  to  his  patriotism,  to 
his  respect  for  his  own  fame,  and  to  his  fears  of  their 
vengeance  in  the  event  of  his  non-compliance,  to  in- 
duce him  to  abandon  the  works  in  which  he  was  la- 
bouring to  perpetuate  the  slavery  of  his  country.  And, 
whatever  were  the  motives  which  had  originally  in- 
duced the  chief  in  question  to  enter,  as  he  had  done, 
into  the  monarch's  service,  he  could  not  but  feel,  in  this 
sudden  resuscitation  of  the  hopes  and  spirits  of  his  coun- 
trymen, either  his  national  ardour  rekindled,  or  his  re- 
cently adopted  policy  confounded.  Assuming  a  moderate 
tone,  he  assured  the  Saxons,  that  his  country  was  still 
dear  to,  him  as  ever.  He  deprecated  their  resorting  to 
violent  measures,  for  the  redress  of  grievances  which 

*  Lamb.  Schafuab. 
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might,  as  he  trasted,  be  removed  without  them.  The 
liberatiou  of  all  the  prisoners,  he  had,  he  said,  already 
urged  upon  the  king ;  but,  he  would  now  urge  it  again 
in  a  more  pressing  manner,  striving,  at  the  same  time, 
to  impress  him  with  the  necessity  of  abandoning  the 
fortresses  which  he  had,  for  fear  of  rebellion,  con- 
structed, and  of  permitting  the  province  to  continue  in 
the  enjoyment  of  all  her  ancient  rights  and  immunities. 
"  Should  these  ends,"  said  Otho,  "  be  peaceably  ob- 
^*  tained.  Saxony  will  be  spared  the  sufferings  of  a 
**  bloody  and  doubtful  war.  But,  should  the  king  per- 
*^  severe  in  his  rigour,  neither  the  love  of  honours,  the 
**  fear  of  death,  nor  my  regard  for  the  oath  which  I 
**  have  taken  to  him,  shall  prevent  my  joining  you,  in 
'^  defending,  to  our  last  breath,  the  common  cause  of 
"  our  country.**  And  having  thus  spoken,  and  having 
dispatched  messengers  to  Henry,  according  to  his  pro- 
mise, Otho  withdrew  the  royal  garrisons  from  the  places 
which  he  occupied,  directed  the  discontinuance  of  the 
works  upon  which  he  was  employed,  and,  without 
formally  taking  part  against  the  king,  or  relinquishing 
his  service,  virtually  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of 
his  countrymen '. 

Nor  could  Henry,  thus  thwarted  by  the  chief  men 
of  his  empire,  and  resisted  by  the  Saxons,  succeed,  in 
eliciting  from  the  great  mass  of  the  nation,  any  demon- 
stration of  sympathy  with  his  principles,  or  interest  in 
his  cause.  That  that  cause  viras,  from  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  public  breach,  regarded  by  the  most 
religious  and  influential  portion  of  the  German  nation, 
as  one  opposed  to  right,  and  to  the  vrill  and  laws  of 
Heaven,  may  be  inferred  from  several  indications ;  not 

'  Bruno. — Lamb.  Schafnab. 
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the  least  expressive  is,  perhaps,  the  reckless,  the  unne- 
cessary, tone  of  radeness  and  violence  which  the  king 
and  his  supporters,  from  the  first,  exhibited.  The  letter 
of  Henry,  to  '^  the  false  monk  Hildebrand,''  the  beha- 
viour of  Roland  in  the  Lateran,  and  the  language  of 
William  at  the  altar  of  Utrecht,  all  display  the  dog- 
gedness—so  to  call  it— of  those  who  know  that  public 
feeling  is  against  them,  but  who  feel  themselves  strong 
enough  to  insult  and  to  defy  it ;  and  by  no  means  tally 
with  the  more  measured,  more  calmly-confident,  bear- 
ing of  those,  who,  in  making  open  assertion  of  their 
principles,  do  so  in  the  expectation,  that  something  in 
the  hearts  of  all  around  them  will  respond  to  the 
appeal. 

One  circumstance,  indeed,  could  scarcely  fail  to 
strike  those  who  might  be  disposed  honestly  to  seek 
the  truth,  without  sufiicient  information  to  investigate, 
for  themselves,  the  intricacies  of  the  question  at  issue. 
All  the  habitually  irreligious,  all  the  notoriously  profane, 
seem, — in  the  great  division,  which  now  rent  society 
asunder, — to  have  attached  themselves,  as  it  were,  na- 
turally, to  the  party  of  the  king.  The  excommunicate 
nobles,  the  validity  of  whose  sentence  had  been  re- 
cognized by  the  monarch  himself; — ^the  most  worldly 
prelates  and  most  dissolute  members  of  the  clerical 
body  of  Germany; — the  unruly  and  licentious  clergy 
of  Lombardy ; — the  patrons  and  practisers  of  simony 
throughout  the  empire ; — were  all  ranged  on  Henry's 
side :  nor  could  thoughtful  people  well  believe  that  a 
cause  was,  indeed,  that  of  pure  zeal  for  the  Church, 
and  sincere  regard  for  her  interests,  which  gathered,  as 
though  by  a  natural  process,  to  its  support,  all  those  by 
whom  her  laws  were  openly  broken,  or  her  authority 
openly  defied. 
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We  may  not  suppose,  either  that  the  royal  party 
was  exclusively  composed  of  persons  such  as  those 
who  have  been  alluded  to  ^  or  that  the  adverse  interest 
drew  to  its  support  none  but  those  of  a  more  exalted 
character.  There  must  have  been  many, — very  many, 
— who  supported  their  monarch  on  the  high  grounds  of 
loyalty  and  duty ;  and  many  again,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
whose  zeal  for  the  dignity  of  the  Church,  and  hostility 
to  her  impugners,  was  but  the  cloak  of  the  selfish  and 
worldly  designs  which,  in  truth,  animated  them.  But 
we  are  speaking  of  what  appeared, — of  what  the  ob- 
server from  without  could  see  to  guide  him  in  his 
judgment, — ^and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  open 
vices,  the  avowed,  unblushing,  corruptions,  identified 
themselves  in  the  public  eye  with  that  side  which  de- 
fended the  cause  of  laxity,  and  opposed  itself  to  all 
purifying  reforms;  while  even  hypocrisy,  where  it 
existed  on  the  other  side,  alike  bore  testimony  to,  and 
contributed  to  support,  the  character  of  that  side  for 
strictness  and  for  purity  ^. 

^  **  Quotieps  enim,"  says  the  writer  of  an  epistle  giren  in  the 
Codex  Epistolaris  of  Ulrich  of  Bamberg,  **  perpendo  quam  plarimos 
'*  utrique  parti  favere  viros  omni,  quantum  homines  possunt,  per- 
"  fectos  scientia,  omnique  prseditos  industria,  cumque  ne&s  sit 
**  credere,  vel  illos  aliquid  praeter  aequitatem  yel  ecclesise  concordiaai 
**  moliri  yelle ;  parvitas  meae  discretionis  incoepit  vacillare,  non 
"  modica  dubitationis  obducta  caligine." — Vid.  Udalric.  Babenb. 
cod.  cpist.  n.  172.  But  this  writer  might  have  asked  himself  the 
question,  if  the  apparent  friends  of  the  Church  are  thus  divided,  are 
her  apparent  enemies  so  likewise  ? 

'  So  completely,  indeed,  was  strictness  of  religious  habits  con- 
sidered as  identifying  its  professor  with  the  Gregorian  party,  that 
the  royalists,  if  they  met  any  ecclesiastic,  "  qui  forsitan  pro  amoie 
patriae  coelestis  sasculum  reliquisset,  camem  macerasset,  quemque 
aliqua  corporis  molestia  attenuasset,  sive  qui,  ut  tunc  moris  erat,  bar- 
bam  quasi  in  signum  religionis  enutrisset,  quasi  regii  honoris  pro- 
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Much,  too,  must  be  allowed  for  the  direct  operation 
of  that  authority  which  had  by  all  been  long  looked 
upon  as  sacredy  and  as  identical  with  that  of  the  holy 
Church  Catholic  herself.  And  when  the  populace  saw 
this  authority,  apparently  recognized  in  the  conduct  of 
those  whom  they  most  justly  revered — in  the  pilgrim- 
age of  Udo  to  Rome,  and  in  the  flight  of  Pibo  from 
Utrecht — they  could  scarcely  fail  to  regard  the  mo- 
narch's daring  course  with  awe,  or  to  tremble  at  the 
furious  language  of  his  irritated  followers. 

Most  strenuous  among  those  followers,  was  William  of 
Utrecht,  whose  audacity  and  violence  had  so  indecently 
broken  forth,  at  the  altar  itself,  on  the  most  sacred  oc- 
casions. But  a  month  had  not  intervened  from  the 
festival,  the  solemnities  of  which  he  had  thus  profaned, 
when  the  irreverent  prelate  was  seized  with  a  rapid 
and  violent  disease,  through  which  he,  in  a  few  days  \ 
ended  his  life  in  a  state  of  delirious  despair;  crying 
aloud,  that,  by  God's  just  judgment,  he  had  forfeited 
alike  this  life,  and  that  of  another  world ;  and  forbid- 
ing  his  friends  to  go  through  the  useless  ceremony  of 
prayer,  for  one  irrevocably  destined  to  eternal  condem- 
nation ^  And  those  who,  in  their  secret  hearts,  had 
trembled  at  the  profane  rudeness  of  his  language,  of 
course  recognized,  in  this  terrible  event,  the  manifest 

ditores,  contumeliis  afficiebant,  insultanter  eos  *  Ecclesianos '  ap- 
pellantes." — Vid.  Gesta  Trevirens.  Archiepiscop.  e  Codice  Monaster. 
Sti  Maximini,  Martene  et  Durand.  Coll.  Ampliss.  t.  iv.  p.  174.  The 
king's  partizans,  in  contradistinction  to  these,  were  called  "  Caesa- 


rians.** 


*  April  28,  1076. 

•  Jtaque  cum  faero  e  corpora  eductus,  rogo  vos  et  omnes  fideles 
ne  se  fatigent,  pro  me  faciendo  supplication es.  Paul.  Lang,  ex 
Annal.  Magdeburg,  in  Chronico  Citizensi.  —  Lamb.  Schafha\). — 
Bruno. — Hugo  Flaviniacens.  in  Chron.Virdunensi. — Paul.  Bemried. 
— Annalista  Saxo. 
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judgment  of  Heaven.  God's  own  arm,  it  seemed  to 
them,  was  openly  stretched  out  to  chastise  impiety,  and 
to  support  the  honour  of  His  Church  below.  Hie 
tidings  of  William's  conduct,  and  of  his  &te,  spread 
rapidly  over  the  various  provinces  of  Germany,  and 
many  a  bold  spirit,  half-disposed  to  question  and  to 
resist  an  authority  which  appealed  to  invisible  sanc- 
tions alone,  was  doubtless  awed  into  unquestioning 
submission,  in  beholding  that  authority  ratified, — ^as  it 
seemed, — ^by  the  visible  support,  the  providential  inter- 
ference, of  the  Almighty. 

Wild  and  dreamy  legends,  too,  were  connected  by 
the  public  voice,  with  the  tale  of  William's  end.  Tlie 
elements,  it  was  said,  were  thrown  at  his  last  hour  into 
a  state  of  unheard  of  commotion.  The  thunder  of 
heaven,  as  he  breathed  his  last  sigh,  was  described  as 
smiting  alike  the  cathedral  which  he  had  profaned, 
and  the  mansion  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  re- 
ception of  his  excommunicated  sovereign.  Such  other 
supporters  of  the  king,  as,  about  this  time^  either 
perished  \  or  fell  into  any  sudden  calamities  were,  like 
Godfrey  of  Lorraine,  regarded  as  smitten  by  Heaven,  in 
vindication  of  the  insulted  authority  of  its  minister. 
And  the  rapidity  with  which  such  impressions  were  pro- 
mulgated and  received,  sufficiently  shows  the  aptness  of 
men's  minds  to  connect  their  cause  with  guilty  whose 
misfortunes  were  so  readily  identified  with  punishment 

Henry's  party  had  also  their  legends,  in  virtue  of 
which  they  endeavoured  to  claim  for  their  cause  the 
visible  protection  of  Heaven.  Accounts  the  most  dis- 
torted of  the  proceedings  at  Rome,  were  circulated  by 
them  among  the  populace.      Gregory  was  described  as 

*  Vid.  Paul  Bernried,  c.  81. — Paul  Laug.  ut  supr. 
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haying  passed  the  unwarrantable  sentence,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  unanimous  Toice  of  the  college  of  cardinals ; 
not  one  member  of  whom,  it  was  said,  could  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  sign  it.  And  his  throne,  as  the  audar 
cious  pontiff  arose  to  pronounce  it,  had  shivered,  of 
itself,  to  pieces ;  thus  predicting  and  representing  the 
miserable  state  of  discord  and  division  into  which  his 
impious  councils  were  about  to  plunge  the  Church  of 
God  '•  But  the  tide  of  public  feeling  was  now  strongly 
setting  in  one  direction,  and  inventions,  such  as  these, 
were  powerless  to  stem  it. 

It  was  with  astonishment,  with  anxiety,  and  ulti- 
mately with  terror,  that  the  unfortunate  Henry  beheld 
its  course.  He  saw,  while  his  own  deposition  of  the 
pontiff  was  powerless  and  disregarded,  the  sentence 
passed  by  Gregory  upon  himself,  in  progress  of  constant 
and  fearful  operation.  He  saw  his  disobedient  nobles 
releasing  their  prisoners, — ^those  prisoners  re-organizing 
and  liberating  from  his  control  their  conquered  country, 
— ^his  prelates  seeking  forgiveness  and  reconciliation 
from  his  triumphant  enemy, — ^and  his  people  regarding 
his  position  with  silent  disapproval  and  mysterious 
dread.  The  foundations  of  his  power,  which  he  had 
lately  deemed  more  firmly  consolidated  than  ever, 
seemed  simultaneously  melting,  like  snow  in  sunshine, 
around  him. 

Dispirited  and  confused,  he  yet  felt  that  something 
must  be  done,  and  that  without  delay,  to  save  his 
honour  and  his  throne.  And  his  first  thought  was  to 
adopt  a  bold  course,  and  wreak  immediate  vengeance 
on  Herman  of  Metz,  a  prelate  who  had  recently  dis- 
missed his  prisoners,  and  whom  he  thought  that  he 

^  Benno. 
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might  succeed  in  panishing  in  such  a  way  as  to  intimi- 
date his  fellow-delinquents  ^    But  his  heart,  or  perhaps 
his  means,  failed  him ;  on  the  fidelity  of  his  followers, 
thinned  as  they  had  been  by  desertion,  he  might  fear  U> 
rely ;  and  he  knew  what  powerful  enemies  he  should, 
in  making  an  expedition  to  Metz,  leave  unwatched  in 
his  rear.     Abandoning,  therefore,  this  hasty  scheme,  he 
resolyed  to  await  the  approach  of  the  feast  of  Pentecost, 
for  which  period  he  had,  as  we  have  seen  ahready,  sum- 
moned a  diet  to  be  holden  at  Worms ;  and,  hoping  that 
their  remaining  reverence  for  the  imperial  name  would 
induce  his  nobles  to  attend,  he  flattered  himself  that 
some  remedy  might  then  be  found  for  the  evils  which 
beset  him.     But  he  stood  aghast,  when,  of  all  the  great 
chieftains  whose  power  he  most  dreaded,  and  whose 
attachment  he  most  wished  to  regain,  not  one  appeared 
in  his  place '.      Urged  by  necessity,  he  made  one  more 
attempt  to  procure  their  countenance  and  support,  and, 
proclaiming  that  the  diet,  then  necessarily  postponed, 
should  be  holden  at  Mentz '  on  the  feast  of  St  Peter, 
he  forwarded,  with  his  summons,  the  most  urgent  en- 
treaties  to  each  influential  noble  to  be  present  on  the 
occasion.    But  the  entreaties  of  a  sovereign,  who  dares 
not    command,    are    almost    invariably  slighted  and 
despised ;  the  haughty  princes,  whom  he  chiefly  sought 
to  gain,  received  the  humbled  Henry's  overtures  with 
silent    contempt;    and  the  comparatively    few,  who 
deigned,  in  obedience  to  the  royal  request,  to  appear  at 
the  diet  of  Mentz,  brought  still  further  discredit  upon 
their  sovereign's  cause,  by  the  dissensions  which  broke 
forth  on  the  occasion.    Udo  had  now  returned  firom  his 
journey  to  Rome.     Gregory,  as  may  well  be  imagined, 

'  Lamb.  Schafhab.  '  Id.  »  Id. 
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had  received  the  distinguished  pilgrim  with  all  courtesy, 
admitting  him,  when  formally  absolved,  to  the  most 
intimate  intercourse  with  himself.  Udo  became,  in 
consequence,  thoroughly  imbued  with  all  the  pontiff's 
principles  and  wishes,  and  lost  no  time,  upon  his  return 
to  his  native  country,  in  showing  himself  determined  to 
illustrate  and  enforce  them.  With  his  brother  me- 
tropolitans, Siegfried  and  Hildolf,  he  peremptorily  re- 
fused, while  they  continued  under  the  papal  sentence,  to 
hold  any  intercourse  whatever.  And  even  his  sove- 
reign he  had,  as  he  said,  only  obtained  permission  to 
approach,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  him  counsel;  he 
might  not  sit  at  his  board,  or  join  him  in  prayer.  His 
example,  enforced  as  it  was  by  the  weight  of  his  unim- 
peachable character,  spread  awe  among  many.  The 
more  religious  members  of  the  king's  household,  dread- 
ing any  longer  to  incur  the  guilt  of  prohibited  inter- 
course with  the  excommunicate,  withdrew  themselves 
from  the  palace;  nor  could  Henry's  most  earnest  in- 
treaties  induce  them  to  return  to  it  ^ 

The  rage  excited  by  these  defections,  among  the 
more  determined, — ^because  more  desperate, — ^followers 
of  Henry's  fortunes,  was  unbounded.  They  inveighed 
against  Udo  in  the  most  unmeasured  terms ;  they  de- 
clared the  archbishop's  vaunted  zeal  to  be  hypocrisy, — 
his  pretended  reverence  for  the  pope  a  cloak  for  dis- 
loyalty to  his  king, — ^and  they  called  on  Henry,  swiftly 
and  severely,  to  chastise  alike  the  rebellious  prelate 
and  his  imitators  ^ 

But, — willing  as  Henry  might  have  been  to  do  so, — 
such  a  measure  was  beyond  his  power.  Daily  hearing 
of  fresh  defections,  the  monarch  scarce  knew  whom  to 

'  Lamb.  Schafhab.  '  Id. 
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trust.  Yet  sternly  and  perseveringly  clinging  to  the 
measure  by  which  his  nobles  had  so  generally  been  es- 
tranged from  him,  he  reiterated,  to  those  who  yet  re- 
tained their  Saxon  prisoners,  his  commands  for  their  con- 
tinued detention.  Above  all,  he  had  been  anxious  for 
the  safe  keeping  of  Burchard,  bishop  of  Halberstadt ;  a 
man  whose  talents  and  energy  pre-eminently  qualified 
him  for  command,  while  the  reputed  sanctity  of  his 
manners  procured  him  the  veneration  of  his  country- 
men. Henry  regarded  him  as  the  virtual  head  of  the 
Saxon  party,  and  as  having  been  the  principal  instiga- 
tor and  contriver  of  all  its  recent  movements  agaiust 
him ;  and  so  bitter  was  his  animosity  against  Burchard 
on  this  account,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  his  dread,  as 
well  of  the  pope  as  of  his  nobles,  he  would,  says  Lam- 
bert, have  put  him  to  death  by  torments.  As  it  was, 
he  had  committed  him,  in  the  first  instance,  to  his 
creature,  Rupert  of  Bamberg ;  but  the  dread  with  which 
be  regarded  the  possibility  of  such  a  prisoner's  escape, 
had  subsequently  induced  him  to  accept  the  offer  made 
by  his  sister,  Judith  of  Hungary ;  who,  being  about  to 
return  to  her  husband  Solomon,  undertook  to  bear  the 
obnoxious  prelate  in  her  train  down  the  Danube,  and 
to  bury  him  in  some  distant  dungeon,  far  from  the  din 
of  German  arms  and  the  turmoil  of  German  politics  ^ 
But  one  of  the  bishop's  martial  retainers,  Ulric  by 
name,  who  possessed  a  castle  not  far  from  the  river,  in 
Bavaria,  contrived  to  communicate  to  him,  previously 
to  his  embarkation,  a  plan  which  he  had  formed  for  his 
deliverance.  In  conformity  with  the  instructions  thus 
received,  Burchard, — as  the  vessel  which  bore  him  passed 
through  that  part  of  Bavaria  in  which  his  fiiend's 

^  Lamb.  Schafnab. — Annalista  Saxo. 
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stronghold  was  situated, — often  requested  of  his  guards 
the  permission  to  refresh  himself  by  walking  upon  the 
shore ;  a  permission,  which,  from  their  respect  for  the 
character  of  their  prisoner,  as  well  as  from  their  fear- 
lessness of  a  rescue,  they  were  ready  to  grant  him.    On 
the  feast  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  they  came  in  sight 
of  a  lonely  chapel  on  the  strand,  and  the  bishop  pro- 
posed that  they  should  land  and  celebrate  the  offices  of 
that  sacred  day.     The  proposal  being  acceded  to,  he 
arrayed  himself  in  his  episcopal  robes,  and  officiated  at 
the  altar.     But  the  congregation  was  soon  joined  by 
an  armed  stranger,  and  the  bishop  recognized  his  con- 
federate.    The  sequel  of  the  story  may  be  imagined. 
The  service, — which  Ulric  dared  not  to  interrupt, — was 
no  sooner  concluded,  than  his  followers  surrounded  the 
chapel.     Burchard,  on  a  swift  horse  provided  for  the 
purpose,  was  led  to  his  Bavarian  castle ;   whence,  after 
remaining  there  some  days,  he  crossed  the  country  in  the 
habit  of  a  layman ;  and  appearing  unexpectedly  among 
his  fellow  Saxons,  was  received  by  them,  according  to 
the  historian,  as  one  restored  to  life  from  the  dead  ^ 

Confounded  by  this  unexpected  misfortune,  Henry 
at  length  felt  that  a  change  of  measures  was  necessary ; 
and,  apprehensive  that  his  remaining  prisoners  would 
one  by  one  escape,  he  directed  that  they  should  be 
brought  before  him  at  Mentz,  intending  to  exact  from 
them  a  ransom  for  that  liberation,  which  they  would 
soon,  he  thought,  inevitably  obtain.  They  were  brought 
accordingly ;  but  they  had  scarce  entered  Mentz,  when 
a  quarrel  arose,  between  the  people  of  the  place  and 
the  retainers  of  Bamberg,  which  led  to  bloodshed,  and 

*  Lamb.  Schafnab. — Annalista  Saxo. — Qaantfi  gratalatione  totiua 
populi  fuisset  acceptus,  meus  hebes  non  valet  explicare  stylus. 
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to  the  conflagration  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
citj:  andy  amid  the  confusion,  the  prisoners  escaped, 
and  departed  unquestioned  for  their  native  province '. 

Like  a  desperate  man,  Henry  now  began  to  play  a 
most  desperate  game.  A  few  influential  Saxons,  the 
bishops  of  Magdeburg,  Merseburg,  and  Meissen,  the 
Duke  Magnus,  and  the  Count  Palatine  Frederic,  were 
yet  in  his  power;  and  these  he  strangely  p^muided 
himself  that  he  could  even  yet  attach  to  his  interests, 
by  a  show  of  clemency ;  and  thus  procure  their  support, 
when  necessary,  against  the  efforts  of  their  revolted 
countrymen.  He  dismissed  them  without  ransom,  and 
without  any  other  condition  than  the  pledge  of  fealty, 
and  the  undertaking  to  urge  upon  their  countiymen 
the  adoption  of  those  conciliatory  offers,  with  which, 
after  his  breach  of  faith  on  their  surrender,  none  of  his 
own  followers  were  willing  to  connect  themselves'. 
He  still,  it  seems,  cheered  himself  by  the  conviction, 
that  the  outbreak  in  Saxony  was  a  partial  matt^, 
for  which  the  sons  of  count  Gero  were  mainly  re- 
sponsible ;  veiling  from  his  eyes  the  fearful  fact, 
that  the  movement  had  assumed  the  character  of  a 
general  one,  undertaken  for  national  ends  ;  and  he 
consequently  hoped,  that,  in  the  event  of  his  again  en- 
tering Saxony,  those  whom  he  now  dismissed,  togethtf 
with  Otho^ — ^the  completeness  of  whose  defection  he 
could  by  no  means  comprehend, — ^would  befriend  him 
in  the  struggle. 

That  struggle,  he  at  once  took  measures  to  com- 
mence. Setting  out  with  a  chosen  band  of  horsemen, 
he  traversed  the  oountiy  to  Bohemia,  and  thence, — ^being 

*  Annalista  Saxo. 
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joined  by  Wratislav,  who  still  adhered  to  his  fortunes, 
with  all  the  force  which  that  prince,  on  the  emergency, 
could  muster, — ^he  suddenly  invaded,  and  laid  waste, 
with  fire  and  sword,  the  mark  of  Meissen.  But  the  ex- 
pectations, with  which  he  thus  commenced  a  new 
campaign,  were  soon  miserably  disappointed.  The 
Saxons,  when,  his  friendly  professions  were  reported  to 
them,  declared  them,  in  their  uncourtly  phrase,  to  be 
poison  mixed  with  lies.  Otho  and  the  liberated  prisoners 
had  declared  to  his  envoy,  that  his  conduct  had  absolved 
them  from  all  the  ties  which  bound  them  to  him ;  and 
the  former,  it  would  seem,  had  revealed  to  his  brother- 
chiefs  the  secret  of  the  king's  intended  approach,  and 
thus  induced  them  to  re-assemble  their  disbanded  fol- 
lower 9  and  prepare  for  his  reception. 

The  appearance,  therefore,  of  Henry  and  the  plunder- 
ing hordes  of  his  Bohemians  in  Meissen,  was  the  signal 
for  a  general  rush  to  arms,  throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  Saxony ;  and  a  body  of  many  thousands,  rapidly  col- 
lected, marched  toward  Meissen,  burning  with  eager- 
ness to  meet  and  overwhelm  the  intruder.  But  it 
was  soon  found,  that  the  numbers  of  this  army  inter- 
fered with  the  celerity  of  its  progress,  and  it  was  deter- 
mined to  send  forward,  with  all  speed,  a  vanguard  of 
7,000  chosen  horse,  under  the  command  of  the  sons 
of  Gero^  These  soon  approached  the  royal  camp; 
Henry's  disorderly  forces  were  far  from  equal  to  an 
encounter  with  them ;  and  a  battle,  had  it  now  occurred, 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  terminated  the  monarch's 
difficulties  with  his  life.  But  his  destiny  reserved  him 
for  a  long  series  of  further  trials.  Heavy  and  continued 
rains,  at  this  critical  juncture,  swelled  the  waters  of  the 

^  Lamb.  Schafnab. 
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Mulde,  which  rolled  between  his  followers  and 
enemies.  The  eager  Saxons  were  detained,  for  some 
time,  on  the  shore  of  the  torrent;  watching  for  the 
diminution  of  its  volume,  or  the  abatement  of  its  fhij. 
And  Henry,  now  become  aware  of  the  extreme  danger 
of  his  position,  prudently  availed  himself  of  the  ob- 
stacle, thus  opposed  to  the  progress  of  his  pursuers,  to 
withdraw  himself  irom  the  contest  which  he  had  so  un- 
advisedly provoked.  He  retreated,  in  haste,  into  Bohe- 
mia ;  and  thence  returned,  through  Bavaria,  to  Worms, 
repining  over  the  past,  overwhelmed  by  the  present, 
and  filled  with  the  most  sinister  forebodings  of  the 
future'. 

'  Lamb.  Schafbab. 
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OBBGOBT'S  OOBJUBSFONDBirCB  WITH  THB  PRELATES  AND  NOBLES  OF  OEBMANT — 
DIET  AT  TBIB1JB — HBNBT'S  RBGOCXATIONS  WITH  XT— ITS  DBCBBE  AGAINST  HIM — 
HIS  SUBMIflBION  TO  IT— RB  DISUSSBB  HIS  POLLOWBBS,  AND  TAKES  UP  HIS  BBSI- 
DBNCB  AT  8PIBB»^HIS  SUBSBqUENT  DETEBMINaTION  TO  THROW  HIIOELP  ON 
COtBGORT's  MEROT,  AND  TO  CROSS  THB  ALPS  INTO  ITALY. 

The  active  Gregory  did  not  omit,  by  repeated  epistles, 
to  support  the  zeal,  and  guide  the  temper,  of  the  papal 
party.  Writing,  on  the  25th  of  July,  to  the  prelates 
and  chiefs  of  (xermany.  ^Ye  are  not  ignorant,"  he 
said,  *^  how  long  the  holy  Church  has  borne  with  the 
'*  unheard-of  crimes  and  iniquities  of  your  king ;  would 
*^  I  could  call  him  a  Christian  one ;  and  to  what  ruin 
**  and  calamity,  through  the  machinations  of  her  ancient 
^  enemy,  she  stood  exposed.  Led  by  paternal  affection 
''  to  the  offender,  and  by  the  love  which  we  bore  to  his 
^  father  and  to  his  mother,  we  often,  while  we  held  the 
^  office  of  deacon,  transmitted  to  him  the  words  of  ad- 
**  monition ;  and,  since  we  have,  although  unworthily, 
**  been  advanced  to  the  priesthood,  we  have  endea- 
''  voured,  earnestly  and  frequently,  through  the  agency 
"*  of  religious  men,  to  recall  him  to  reflection.  But 
''  what  he,  on  the  other  hand,  has  done ;  how,  returning 
''  evil  for  good,  he  has  lifted  up  his  heel  against  the 
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"  blessed  Peter,  and  endeavoured  to  divide  the  holy 
**  Church,  which  God  had  committed  to  his  guardian- 
^*  ship,  ye  well  know ;  the  sound  of  it  has  gone  out 
^*  unto  the  ends  of  the  world.  Since,  however,  it  is  our 
**  duty  to  love  men,  though  not  their  vices ;  to  resist 
**  the  wicked,  that  they  may  repent ;  and  to  abhor  sins, 
''  not  sinners ;  by  the  authority  of  the  blessed  Peter 
"  we  warn  you ;  as  dear  brethren,  we  entreat  yon, 
**  to  exert  yourselves,  in  snatching  him  from  the  hands 
^*  of  the  devil,  and  leading  him  to  true  repentance. 
**  Let  us,  if  possible,  by  God's  blessing,  warmed  by 
**  paternal  love,  guide  him  back  to  the  bosom  of  our 

**  common  Mother But,  if  he  shall  not  hear  you ; 

**  if  he  shall  chuse  to  follow  the  devil  rather  than  Christ, 
**  and  prefer,  to  yours,  the  counsels  of  those  who  have 
*^  been  long  since,  on  the  ground  of  simony,  excom- 
^  municate ;  let  us,  by  God's  blessing,  resolve,  pre- 
**  ferring  God  to  man,  to  labour  manfully  in  the  cause 
"  of  the  universal  Church.  Whosoever,  of  those,  who 
**  hitherto  have  not  been  ashamed  of  preferring  that 
^*  king  to  God  Almighty,  shall  repent ....  them,  my 
**  dear  brethren  and  fellow-priests,  receive  ye  by  the 
**  authority  of  St.  Peter,  and  lead  them  back  to  the 
**  bosom  of  our  holy  mother,  the  Church,  that  ye  may 

**  renew  the  joy  of  the  angels  of  God  in  heaven  * 

**  But,  with  those,  be  they  bishops  or  laymen,  who,  led 
"  astray  by  worldly  fear  or  favour,  have  refused  to  witb- 
"  draw  themselves  from  intercourse  with  the  king, — 
^*  those  who,  favouring  his  party,  have  not  feared  to  make 
**  over  to  the  devil  alike  his  soul  and  their  own, — with 
**  them,  save  upon  their  due  repentance,  hold  ye  no 
**  friendship,  no  communion For,  as  over  us  hangs 

'  S.  Luke  XV.  10. 
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"  that  fearful  word  of  the  prophet,  •  If  thou  speakest 
"  not  to  warn  the  wicked  man  from  his  wicked  way, 
**  his  blood  will  I  require  at  thy  hand  ' ;'  and  another, 
**  *  Cursed  is  the  man  that  keepeth  back  his  sword  from 
**  blood  ^ ;'  that  is  to  say,  the  word  of  correction  from 
*'  the  censure  of  evil-doers ;  so  over  them,  continuing 
"  m  their  disobedience,  impends  the  wrath  of  the  divine 
*^  Judge,  and  the  vengeance  due  to  a  sin  which  is  as 
"  idolatry  ^'' 

Notwithstanding  this  encouragement,  there  were 
many,  who,  though  disposed  to  reverence  and  obey  the 
pontifical  authority,  were  yet  embarrassed  by  natural 
and  just  scruples,  at  so  extreme  an  assertion  of  that 
authority,  as  was  the  excommunication  and  deposition 
of  their  legitimate  sovereign.  Anxious  to  remove,  as 
well  as  he  might,  these  doubts,  Gregory  thus  ad- 
dressed, on  the  25th  of  August,  Herman,  the  bishop 
of  Metz  * : — 

'*  To  those  who  maintain  that  a  king  ought  in  no  case 
"  to  be  excommunicated,  though  folly  so  great  ought 
**  scarcely  to  have  an  answer  ^  yet,  lest  we  should  seem 
^  impatiently  to  slight  their  ignorance,  we  refer  them  to 
the  deeds  and  sayings  of  the  holy  &thers,  that  they 
may  be  thus  recalled  to  soundness  of  doctrine.  Let 
**  them  read  what  the  blessed  Peter  prescribed  to  the 
"  people,  at  the  ordination  of  St.  Clement  *,  concern- 
**  ing  him  whom  they  should  know  to  be  under  the 
pontiff's  displeasure.  Let  them  learn  why  the  apostle 
says,  ^  having  in  a  readiness  to  revenge  all  disobe- 
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'  Ezek.  iii.  18  '  Jerem.  xL  10. 

*  Lib.  iv.  Ep.  1.— 1  Sam.  xv.  23.  *  Lib.  iv.  Ep.  2. 

*  Licet  pro  magnft  fatuitate  nee  etiam  eis  respondere  debeamus. 

*  Vide  Epistolam  Clementis  ad  Jacobum  fratrem  Domini.  A  spuri- 
ous document,  from  tbe  collection  of  Isidore. — Harduin  t.  i.  p.  39. 
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"  dience  \*  and  of  whom  he  says,  *  with  such  ao  one,  no, 
^*  not  to  eat  ^'  Let  them  consider  why  pope  Zachaiy 
^*  deposed  the  Prankish  king,  and  freed  all  his  subjects 
**  from  the  oath  which  they  had  taken  to  him  \  Let 
**  them  see,  in  the  epistles  of  the  blessed  Gregory,  how, 
"  in  the  privileges  bestowed  by  him  on  certain  churches, 
^*  he  pronounces  all  kings  and  dukes  contravening  his 
'*  decrees,  not  only  excommunicate,  but  deprived  of 
*'  their  dignity  ^.  Nor  let  them  omit  to  notice  how  St 
"  Ambrose,  in  the  case,  not  merely  of  a  king,  but  of 
^  an  emperor,  Theodosius,— one  truly  so  in  actions  and 
**  power, — not  only  excommunicated  him,  but  even  for- 
*^  bade  him  to  remain  in  the  priests'  place  in  the  church. 
^  Do  these  disputers  understand  that,  when  the  Lord 
**  thrice  entrusted  his  Church  to  St.  Peter,  saying, 
"  *  Feed  my  sheep  *,'  he  excepted  kings  ?  Let  them  ob-. 
'*  serve,  or  rather  confess  with  shame,  that,  when  the 
**  Lord  gave  to  that  Apostle  in  chief  the  power  of  bind- 
**  ing  and  loosing  in  earth  and  heaven,  he  excepted  no 
**  person — ^no  thing — ^from  that  power.  And  he  who 
^  should  declare  himself  beyond  the  power  of  the 
**  Church's  binding,  must,  of  necessity,  admit  himself 
**  to  be  beyond  the  power  of  her  loosing  also.  .  . . 

**  If  the  apostolic  see,  by  divinely  constituted  power, 
'*  may  judge  spiritual  things,  shall  it  not  also  judge  the 
'*  things  of  earth  ?  • . . 

**  If  men  of  spiritual  rank  are  subject  to  its  sentence, 
*^  shall  not  men  of  earthly  dignity  give  account  before 
^'  it  of  their  deeds  ?  Do  they  suppose  that  the  regal 
'*  dignity  exceeds  the  episcopal  ?  Let  them  look  to  the 
**  orij^n  of  the  two,  to  see  how  widely  they  differ  from 

'  8Cor.  X.  6.  '  1  Cor.  ▼.  11. 

*  Vide  Supra,  vol.  i.  p.  37. 

*  S.  Gr^.  Mag.  £p.  Lib.  xiii.  8,  9.  *  S.  Jolin  zxL  16. 
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"  each  other.  Human  pride  grasped  at  the  one ;  the 
"  divine  commiseration  bestowed  the  other.  The  one 
"  incessantly  reaches  after  empty  glory,  the  other 
*^  aspires  toward  everlasting  life.  Let  them  learn  what 
"  the  blessed  pope  Gelasius  wrote  to  the  emperor 
^  Anastasius  \  touching  these  dignities,  and  what  St. 
^  Ambrose  in  his  pastoral  epistle  has  declared  con- 
cerning them.  To  compare,  he  says,  the  dignity  of  a 
bishop  to  that  of  a  king,  is  to  compare  things,  of 
"  which  the  one  more  excels  the  other,  than  the  splen- 
"  dour  of  gold  exceeds  that  of  lead.  And  Constantino, 
the  great  emperor,  knowing  these  things,  took  his 
place,  not  first,  but  last,  among  the  bishops  in  synod 
"  assembled.  For  he  remembered  that  God  resisteth 
"  the  proud,  but  giveth  grace  to  the  humble  *." 

And,  having  thus  elucidated  the  papal  theory  on 
this  most  important  subject,  the  pontiff  ventured,  in 
the  following  month,  to  carry  out  that  theory  into  its 
legitimate  consequences,  by  thus  addressing,  once  more, 
on  the  3rd  of  September,  the  German  authorities : — 

"  If  ye  diligently  weigh  the  letters  in  which  Henry, 
**  styled  the  king,  is  declared  excommunicate  in  holy 
"  synod,  by  the  judgment  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  ye  will 
*'  doubtless  understand  what  course  should  be  pursued 
"  with  regard  to  him.  Ye  will  therein  see  why  he  was 
^  bound  with  the  bond  of  anathema,  and  deposed  from  his 
royal  dignity;  and  that  all  people,  once  his  subjects, 
have  been  released  from  the  obligation  of  their  oath 
**  to  him.  But,  because  it  was  not,  God  knows,  secular 
pride,  or  the  vain  lust  of  this  world,  which  moved  us 
against  him,  but  our  anxiety  and  care  for  the  holy 

^  Vid.  Gelasii  epist.  ad  Anastasium  Imperat. — Harduin.  ii.  p.  893. 
'  S.  Jam.  iv.  6. 
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**  see,  and  for  the  Church,  *  the  zaother  of  ns  all,'  we 
^  warn  you  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  as  dear  brethren  we 
^  entreat  you,  that  if,  with  his  whole  heart,  he  shall  haye 
**  turned  to  God,  ye  benignantly  receive  him  ;  treating 
**  him  not  with  justice,  which  would  forbid  him  to  reign, 
*'  but  with  charity,  which  coTereth  a  multitude  of  sins  ^ 
'*  Be  mindful  of  the  state  of  man,  and  of  our  common 
**  frailty.  Forget  not  the  pious  and  glorious  names  of 
'*  his  father  and  of  his  mother,  to  whom  none  in  our 
*'  time  have  been  found  equal  in  the  government  of  the 
^  state.  But  so  pour  into  his  wounds  the  oil  of  charity, 
**  that  ye  suffer  them  not,  by  your  neglecting  the  wine 
^*  of  discipline ',  to  corrupt  and  gangrene ;  to  the  rain 
^  alike  of  the  holy  Church,  and  of  the  Roman  empire. 
**  Let  those  evil  counsellors  be  removed  from  him,  who, 
**  themselves  excommunicate  for  simony,  have  not 
^  blushed  to  contaminate  their  sovereign  with  their 
"  own  leprosy ;  or,  by  seducing  him  to  various  crimes, 
^  to  lead  him  on  to  divide  the  holy  Church,  and  to 
**  incur  the  wrath  of  God  and  of  St.  Peter.  Let  ad- 
**  visers  be  chosen  for  him,  who  will  love,  not  their 
"  own  interests,  but  him, — who  vrill  prefer  God,  in  all 
**  things,  to  worldly  gain.  Let  him,  henceforth,  think 
^*  of  the  holy  Church,  not  as  of  a  bond-maid,  subject  to 
^  his  will,  but  as  of  a  mistress,  set  over  him.  Let  him 
^  not,  inflated  with  pride,  maintain  irreverent  customs 

'  S.  Jam.  iv.  20. 

'  Uinc  namque  est  quod  docente  Veritate  per  Samaritani  stadium 
semivi VU8  in  stabulum  ducitur,  et  vinum  atque  oleum  vulneiibns  ejus 
adhibetur  ;  ut  per  vinum  scilicet  mordeantur  vulneia,  et  per  oleum 
foveantur.  Necesse  quippe  est,  ut  is  qui  sanandis  vulneribus  praeest, 
in  vino  morsum  doloris  adhibeat,  in  oleo  mollitiem  pietatis ;  quate- 
nus  per  vinum  mundentur  putrida,  per  oleum  sananda  foveantur.— 
S.  Greg.  Mag.  lib.  i.  Ep.  25.  t.  ii.  p.  514.     Edit.  Benedictin. 
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"  opposed  to  that  church's  liberties ;  but,  let  him  hold  the 
"  doctrine  of  the  holy  Others,  in  which  the  divine  autho- 
"  rity  instructed  them  for  our  salvation.  If,  respecting 
**  these  and  other  points,  fitirly  to  be  required  of  him, 
^  be  shall  render  us  properly  secure  of  his  amendment, 
"  we  desire  to  be  at  once  informed  of  all  things  by 
**  trusty  messengers,  that,  by  our  common  counsel,  the 
"  right  course  to  pursue  may,  with  God's  blessing,  be 
^^  determined  on.  Most  especially,  on  the  behalf  of  St. 
**  Peter,  do  we  enjoin  you  not  to  presume  to  release 
"  him  from  his  excommunication,  until  the  information 
"  above  required  shall  have  been  forwarded  to  us,  and 
"  until  ye  shall  have  received  the  consent  and  repeated 
"  reply  of  the  apostolic  see.  We  fear  the  many  minds 
"  of  many  men  :  we  view,  with  suspicion,  the  operation 
**  of  human  iavour  and  human  fear.  And  if, — the  sins 
"  of  many  bringing  down  such  a  calamity  upon  us, — ^he 
*^  shall  not  be  turned  in  his  heart  to  God,  let  a  person, 
"  by  God's  blessing,  be  selected  for  the  government  of 
"  the  kingdom,  who  may  pledge  himself  to  observe  the 
^  points  which  we  have  mentioned,  and  whatever  else 
**  may  appear  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  religion, 
^  and  for  the  welfare  of  the  empire,  by  a  secret  but 
specific  promise.  And  that  we  may  confirm  your 
choice, — should  such  a  step,  indeed,  be  necessary, — by 
**  apostolical  authority,  and  sanction  in  our  times  a  new 
"  appointment  to  the  throne,  as  we  know  that  our  holy 
**  fathers  have  on  former  occasions  done  before  us,  send 
^  us,  as  soon  as  ye  may,  an  account  of  the  life,  character, 
^  and  habits,  of  the  object  of  your  choice ;  that  so, 
"  acting  with  a  holy  and  useful  intention,  ye  may  de- 
"  serve,  by  divine  grace,  the  favour  of  the  apostolic  see, 
"  and  the  blessing  of  St,  Peter,  prince  of  Apostles,  in 
•*all   things.     Hesitate   not  on   account  of  the  oath 
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^  which  ye  have  taken  to  our  beloved  daughter,  tiie 
**  august  empress,  Agnes,  in  contemplation  of  her  son's 
^*  decease  during  her  lifetime.  For  whether,  led  hj 
*^  too  great  pitj,  she  shall  resist  the  decree  of  justice, 
**  or  whether,  acquiescing  in  that  decree,  she  shall  con- 
**  sent  to  his  deposition,  ye  will  understand  what  must 
^'  be  done.  But  this  appears  desirable,  when  ye  shall 
**  have  thoroughly  decided  on  her  son's  removal,  that 
^  ye  take  her  advice,  as  well  as  mine,  respecting  the 
**  person  chosen  to  administer  the  government.  And 
**  then,  she  will  either  yield  her  assent  to  our  general 
**  determination,  or  the  authority  of  the  apostolic  see 
**  shall  remove  ail  obstacles  which  oppose  themselves 
**  to  the  course  of  justice '." 

Upon  these  suggestions,  Rudolf,  Berthold,  and  their 
principal  associates,  were  now  prepared  to  act.  Assem* 
bled  in  conference  at  Ulm,  they  named  Tribur,  near 
Darmstadt,  as  the  place,  and  the  1 6th  of  October  as 
the  day,  for  the  assembling  of  a  solemn  diet ;  which  all 
who  had  the  welfare  of  the  empire  at  heart,  should 
be  requested  to  attend  ^  Envoys  were  speedily  dis- 
patched, with  the  intelligence  of  this  their  determina- 
tion, through  the  different  provinces  of  the  empire, 
Saxony  included ;  and  the  most  urgent  entreaties  were 
addressed  to  all,  that  they  would  suffer  no  other  engage- 
ment whatever,  to  prevent  their  appearance  on  so  mo- 
mentous an  occasion. 

Tlie  natural  consequences  of  this  decided  step  were 
soon  seen  in  the  secession,  from  Henry's  side,  of  almost 
all  the  persons  of  high  station  in  the  empire,  who  jet 
lingered  among  his  supporters.  The  weak,  the  waver- 
ing, Siegfried  found  the  tide  too  strong  to  stem ;  and 
seeking,  and  obtaining,  the  papal  absolution,  he  on- 

^  Lib.  iv.  Ep.  3.  '  Lamb.  Scbafnab. 
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blushingly  united  himself  to  the  party  of  Rudolf  and 
the  noblesy  and  prepared  to  attend  the  approaching 
conyention  at  Tribur\ 

The  important  sixteenth  of  October  arrived;  and 
the  princes  and  prelates,  each  attended  by  a  numerous 
body  of  his  military  retainers,  thronged  the  approaches 
to  the  appointed  scene  of  council.  In  the  feeling  of 
opposition  to  their  sovereign,  by  which  all  alike  were 
animated,  the  minor  feuds,  which  had  separated  pro- 
vince from  province,  and  individual  from  individual, 
were  forgotten.  After  the  conduct  of  Welf,  in  the 
occupation  of  Otho's  duchy,  and  in  the  ill-treatment  of 
his  daughter,  the  father-in-law  and  son-in-law  could 
scarcely  have  been  expected  to  meet  in  amity.  All 
private  animosities,  however,  seemed  forgotten  in  the 
general  excitement  against  the  king;  and  the  two 
chieftains  no  sooner  beheld  each  other,  than  they 
rushed  into  an  embrace,  and  exchanged  the  kiss  of 
peace  *.  And  each,  it  is  said,  in  the  subsequent  inter- 
course which  took  place  between  them,  bound  himself 
to  the  other  by  a  solemn  pledge  that,  with  respect  to 
the  matter  so  long  in  dispute  between  them,  he  would 
contentedly  submit  to  the  award  which  should  be  made 
by  the  sovereign  whom  they  were  about  to  choose. 
Feelings  as  friendly  pervaded  the  followers  of  these 
different  commanders ;  and  they  who  had  deeply  dyed 
with  each  other's  blood  the  waters  of  the  Unstrut,  now 
lay  encamped  near  those  of  the  Rhine  in  fellowship 
and  peace '. 

The  council  met\  Sicard,   patriarch  of  Aquileia, 
and  Altman,  bishop  of  Padua,  as  legates  from  the  holy 

^  Lamb.  Schafiiab.  *  Annalista  Saxo.  *  Id. 

^  Lamb.  Scbafnab. — Paul  Bernried.  c.  82. 
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see,  set  forth  the  justice  of  Henry's  excommmiicatioii, 
aod  declared  the  pontiff's  readiness  to  acquiesce  in  the 
step  which  they  were  about  to  take,  the  election  of  a 
worthier  sovereign.  And  thus  sanctioned,  the  assem- 
bly proceeded  to  discuss,  at  length,  the  various  griev- 
ances  of  the  kingdom.  Seven  successive  days  they 
consumed  in  deep  debate  ^  They  spoke  of  the  genenl 
confusion,  want,  and  danger  which  prevailed, — of  the 
wild  and  perverse  spirit  which  Henry,  from  his  child- 
hood, had  shown,— of  his  hostility  to  the  principal 
nobles  of  his  empire,  and  exaltation  to  honourable  em- 
ploys of  men  of  base  origin  and  unworthy  character, — 
of  the  plunderings  of  churches  and  monasteries,-— of  the 
employment  of  barbarous  foreigners^  in  German  wars^ — 
and  of  the  cruel  oppressions  and  servitude  of  Saxony. 
'^  The  widow  and  orphan,''  they  said,  ''  have  lost  thdr 
*^  consolation ;  the  calumniated  and  abused  their  refuge; 
^  the  laws  their  reverence ;  manners  their  discipline ; 
'*  the  Church  her  authority ;  and  the  state  the  dignity 
'*  which  is  its  due.  By  the  temerity  of  one  man,  sacred 
things  and  profane,  divine  things  and  human,  right 
and  wrong,  are  blended  and  confounded;  and  the 
only  remedy  which  remains  is  this ; — ^removing  him, — 
to  create,  at  once,  another  king,  who  may  put  a  }Mt>per 
'*  curb  upon  the  general  license,  and  sustain  the  &brif 
**  of  a  tottering  world  *." 

Henry,  who  durst  not  present  himself  before  the 
assembly,  established  himself,  during  its  session,  at  his 
palace  of  Oppenheim ;  within  a  few  miles  of  Tribur,  but 
upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  Rhine.  From  this  place, 
he  dispatched  daily  envoys  to  the  diet,  who  assumed 
before  the  assembled  princes  the  most  humble  tone, 

*  Lamb.  Schafnab.  '  The  Bohemians,  Luttdana,  &c. 

'  Lamb.  Schafiiab^ 
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and  pra0ere<t,  in  their  master^s  name,  the  most  ample 
promises  of  reparation  for  the  past,  and  of  amendment 
for  the  future.  The  dispirited  prince  offered,  indeed, 
to  renounce  for  the  future  all  real  exercise  of  power, 
placing  the  whole  virtual  control  of  the  empire  in  their 
hands ;  and  only  intreated  that  they  would  yet  leave 
with  him  that  royal  style  and  dignity,  which  he  could 
not  openly  renounce,  without  exposing  himself  to  the 
contempt  of  all  men,  and  sullying  the  honour  of  the 
Teutonic  crown  >. 

But  the  princes  and  prelates  at  Tribar  turned  a  deaf 
ear  even  to  these  humble  supplications.  Upon  his 
fiiith,  they  said,  past  experience  had  made  it  too  plain, 
that  no  dependence  could  be  placed.  Nothing  but 
their  oath  of  allegiance  had  for  some  time  prevented 
their  taking  into  their  own  hands  the  redress  of  their 
common  grievances ;  and  now  that  the  authority  of  the 
Church  bad  released  them  from  the  obligations  of 
loyalty,  it  would  be  madness  in  them  were  they  not 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity,  to  prevent  the 
possible  recurrence  of  such  grievances  in  future.  •  They 
would  at  once, — ^they  bade  Henry's  envoys  tell  their 
humbled  master,— <;hoose  them  a  man  who  should  go 
before  them,  and  fight  the  battle  of  the  Lord,  to  over- 
throw and  to  destroy  the  pride  of  every  one  who  should 
exalt  himself  against  the  truth  and  righteousness  of 
God,  and  the  authority  of  the  holy  Church  of  Rome '. 

The  royal  messengers  being  thus  dismissed,  the  con- 
federates resolved  to  bring  the  matter  in  dispute  to  a 
speedy  conclusion.  To  give  them  the  means  of  crossing 
the  Rhine  at  pleasure,  Siegfried  had  already  collected 
all  the  boats  to  be  found  in  the  river,  on  the  side  on 

^  Lamb.  Schafnab.  '  Id. 
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which  they  were ;  and  they  determined,  availing  them* 
selves  of  these,  to  cross  over  at  once  to  Oppenhdm, 
to  seize  the  king's  person,  and  to  disperse  his  remain- 
ing followers  \     But  Henry,  taught  at  length  to  feel 
the  impossibility  of  conciliating  his  enemies,  appeared 
to  assume  fresh  resolution  from  despair.    Aware  of  the 
intended  operation,  he  summoned  his  soldiers  to  arms, 
intending  to  attack  the  enemy  upon  his  landing,  and 
to  recover,  if  possible,  by  one  desperate  effort,  his  chap 
racter  and  throne.     And  this  show  of  manhood  appears 
to  have  awed  some  of  those  who  had  turned  with  con- 
tempt from  his  previous  posture  of  humiliation.    Many, 
too,   there  probably  were   among  the  counsellors  at 
Tribur,  who  would  not  have  hesitated  to  decree  the 
deposition  of  their  sovereign  by  their  votes  in  the  as- 
semUed  diet,  but  who  shrunk  from  the  idea  of  meeting 
that   sovereign  in  hostile  array  in  the  field,  and  of 
imbruing  their  hands  in  his  blood.     And   the  more 
sagacious  of  the  princes  could  not  fail  to  perceive,  that 
in  driving  Henry  to  desperation,  they  risked  much, 
while  they  had  not,  on  the  other  hand,  much  to  gaiD 
by  it.     A  treaty  was,  therefore,  at  length  concluded 
between  the  monarch  and  his  subjects,  by  the  condi- 
tions of  which,  the  question  of  Henry's  continued  reign 
was  to  be  referred  to  the  sole  decision  of  the  pontiff; 
who^  it  was  agreed,  should  be  requested  to  preside  at 
a  diet,  to  be  holden  for  the  purpose  of  settling  this 
important  matter,  on  the  feast  of  the  Purification  \  in 
the  city  of  Augsburg.     Henry,  in  the  meantime,  was  to 
procure,  if  possible,  from  Rome,  his  restoration  to  the 
community  of  the  faithful ;  fixing,  while  these  matters 

^  Lamb.  Schafbab. 

*  Feb.  2.  1077.— Lamb.  Schafbab.— Paul  Bernried. 
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remained  in  suspensey  his  residence  at  Spires ;  where  he 
was  to  live  as  a  private  individual,  not  entering  any 
church,  and  not  assuming  the  ensigns,  or  exercising  in 
any  respect  the  functions,  of  royalty  \  He  was  to  re- 
store to  his  see  the  exiled  bishop  of  Worms,  and  to  cause 
the  garrison  which  he  had  long  maintained  there  to 
evacuate  the  city.  He  was  to  separate  himself  at  once 
from  all  those  followers  who,  for  their  fidelity  to  his 
cause,  had  been  pronounced  excommunicate.  And  it 
was  to  be  understood  that  if,  at  the  expiration  of  a 
year  from  the  date  of  his  excommunication  ^,  he  yet 
remained  under  that  sentence,  his  right  to  empire  was 
to  be  gone  for  ever;  his  subjects  being  in  that  case 
irrevocably  released  from  all  the  obligations  of  alle- 
giance '. 

In  return  for  these  degrading  conditions,  the  princes 
bound  themselves,  on  their  part,  in  the  event  of  his 
fulfilling  these  stipulations,  and  obtaining  a  favourable 
verdict  from  the  pope,  to  accompany  him,  with  all 
pomp,  on  an  expedition  into  Italy ;  to  witness  his  im- 
perial coronation  by  the  pontifical  hands ;  and  to  aid 
him  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Normans  from  their  usurped 
possessions  in  Calabria  and  Apulia  *. 

It  was  with  a  heavy  heart  that  Henry,  in  fulfilment 
of  the  above  conditions,  proceeded  to  dismiss  the  fol- 
lowers who  had  most  steadily  adhered  to  him,  among 
whom  were  his  brave  champion  Ulric  of  Cosheim,  and 
his  envoy  count  Eberhard  of  Nellenburg  ^.  He  then 
set  forth  to  occupy  his  allotted  residence  in  Spires, 

^  Lamb*  Schafnab. 

'  Which  appears  to  have  been  pronounced  against  him  on  Feb.  23, 
1076. — Bruno. 
'  Lamb.  Schafnab. — Annalista  Saxo. 
*  Card.  Aragon.  *  Lamb.  Schafnab. 
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together  his  wife  and  in&nt  sod,  and  with  the  bishop 
of  Verdun,  whom  the  princes  and  prelates  at  Tribor 
allotted  to  him  as  a  companion ;  and  to  whom,  as  well 
as  to  a  small  number  of  attendants^  they  accordingly 
gave  a  special  permission  to  hold  intercourse  with  the 
excommunicated  king. 

Udo  of  Treves  undertook  to  be  the  bearer  to  the 
pontiff  of  the  humbled  monarch's  letter  of  submission : 
the  terms  of  which  Henry  ventured  so  far  to  modify,  as, — 
instead  of  requesting  the  pope's  appearance  at  Augs- 
burg,— to  solicit  permission  to  present  himself  before  the 
apostolic  chair  in  Rome  \  He  had  many  reasons  for 
desiring  that  the  final  decision  upon  his  fortunes  should 
take  place,  if  possible,  to  the  southwiu'd  of  the  Alps. 
In  Italy, — in  Lombardy  more  especially, — ^he  had  nu- 
merous friends ;  men's  minds  in  those  regions  were  not 
so  much  embittered  against  him  as  they  were  in  his 
Grerman  dominions ;  and  he  might,  he  thought,  more 
easily  induce  Gregory  to  view  his  cause  vrith  favouraUe 
eyes  in  Rome,  than  in  a  place  where  the  pontiff  would 
necessarily  be  surrounded  by  the  bitterest  enemies  to 
his  state  and  throne. 

But  to  this  request,— opposed  as  it  was  to  the  wish 
of  the  princes  of  the  empire,— Gregory  refused  to  accede. 
He  was  already,  in  Italy,  surrounded  with  enemies  and 
dangers;  nor  could  be  tell  what  effect  the  king^s  ap- 
pearance in  that  country  might  produce  on  the  minds 
of  its  inhabitants.  He,  therefore,  declared  both  to  the 
envoy  of  the  king,  and  to  those  of  the  princes,  his  readi- 
ness to  preside  over  the  projected  council  at  Augsbni*g^ ; 
and,  naming  the  8th  of  January  as  the  day  on  which  be 
should  reach  Mantua  on  his  journey,  he  directed  the 

• 

*  Bernold  Constant. 
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princes  to  make  preparation  for  his  guidance  and  assist- 
ance, in  his  progress  across  the  Alps  from  that  city  into 
Germany  ^ 

But  Henry's  anxiety  for  a  release  from  the  sentence 
which  had  been  passed  upon  him,  daily  increased.  Each 
hour,  as  it  passed,  reminded  him  how  rapidly  the  year, 
which  had  been  prescribed  for  his  obtaining  absolution, 
was  gliding  away.  And,  after  about  two  months  spent 
in  privacy  at  Spires,  he  felt  that  he  could  brook  this 
fearful  state  of  suspense  no  longer.  Regardless,  there- 
fore, of  Gregory's  prohibition,— of  the  inclemency  of 
the  season,  which  was  unusual, — ^and  of  the  difficulties 
of  crossing,  ill-provided  for  the  journey,  the  wintry 
Alps, — ^the  son  of  Henry  the  Third  resolved  upon  enter- 
ing, as  a  pilgrim  and  a  suppliant,  the  land  which  his 
father  had  entered  as  a  sovereign  and  a  warrior,  and 
on  abasing  himself  before  the  footstool  of  him,  whose 
predecessors  that  father  had  considered  as  the  creatures 
of  his  will,  and  the  instruments  of  his  power  ^. 

^  Bernold  Constant.  '  Lamb.  Schafnab. 
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A.  D.  1075  TO  1076. 

Gregory's  general  superintendence  op  the  church  during  the  occubbssck 
or  the  events  above  recorded — his  bpistlbs  to  th«  prbtsicdebs  to  tbs 
hungarian  crown — tosancho^  king  of  arra60n — ^to  swbyn,  king  of  dbznuul 
— to  demetrius,  prince  of  russia — submission,  and  reconciliation  to  tek 

CHURCH,  OF  COUNT  ROGER,  IN  SICILY — GRBOORT'S  OORRESPONDENCB  WITH  THE 
PAPAL  PARTY  IN  MILAN — WITH  COUNT  ROBERT  OF  FLANDERS — WITH  A]I9A0% 
KING  OF  MAURITANIA  SITIFENSIS — BIS  SANCTION  TO  THE  CORONATION  OF  DEMETRIITS 
OP  DALMATIA. 

However  important, — during  the  eventful  yeais  1076 
and  ]  07  6» — was  the  history  of  the  empire,  we  must  not 
suppose  that  the  whole  attention  of  the  unwearied 
Gregory  was  engrqssed  by  its  fortunes,  or  by  his  deal- 
ings with  its  head.  On  the  contrary,  constant  as  was 
the  watchfulness  which  Heiuy's  conduct,  and  the  ma- 
chinations.of  the  royal  partizans  required  of  him ;  mani- 
fold as  were  the  diflSculties  with  which  in  Italy,  and 
even  in  Rome  itself,  he  had  to  contend ;  we  find  him, 
throughout  this  eventful  period,  in  systematic  commu* 
nication  with  the  princes  and  prelates  of  the  most  dis- 
tant countries  of  Christendom.  We  find  him,  in  his 
correspondence  with  them,  habitually  assuming,  and, 
on  the  whole,  successfully  supporting,  the  character-^ 
imposed  on  him  by  the  theory  which  he  represented 
— of  a  monarchical  lawgiver,  invested  with  an  authority 
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more  exalted  than  that  of  kings ;  of  a  sovereign  judge, 
from  whose  decisions  there  was,  and  there  could  be,  no 
earthly  appeal.  A  few  notices  of  this  correspondence 
will  not,  at  this  critical  point  of  our  narration,  be  out 
of  place ;  because  some  knowledge  of  the  general  action 
of  the  pontiffs  mind  upon  foreign  nations ; — some  ac- 
quaintance with  the  ties,  by  which  the  most  distant 
monarchs  of  Europe  were  connected  with  the  system 
which  he  was  developing, — are  necessary  to  our  adequate 
appreciation  of  the  moral  effect,  which  his  great  struggle 
with  the  most  exalted  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  West, 
was  calculated  to  produce  upon  Christendom  in  general. 
Gregory's  letters  written,  in  1074,  to  Geisa  and  to 
Solomon,  the  competitors  for  the  Hungarian  crown, 
have  been  already  described.  To  the  overtures  of  the 
former  he  had,  it  will  be  recollected,  returned  a  most 
gracious  reply ;  but  the  latter  he  had  severely  rebuked 
for  the  violation,  as  Gregory  termed  it,  of*  the  rights  of 
St.  Peter,  involved  in  his  subjection  of  his  kingdom,  as 
a  fief,  to  the  Teutonic  empire.  To  Judith, — or,  as  she 
is  sometimes  called,  Sophia, — ^Henry's  sister,  and  Solo- 
mon's wife,  Gregory  wrote,  in  January,  1076,  a  letter  full 
of  expressions  of  affection  and  of  Christian  consolation ' ; 
a  letter,  from  which, — ^though  nothing  definite  of  that 
nature  was  expressed, — the  princess  might  have  probably 
inferred  his  desire  for  the  restoration  of  her  husband 
to  his  throne.  But  no  such  desire,  it  seems,  existed. 
In  a  letter  written  by  Gregory,  in  the  following  March, 
to  her  adversary  Geisa,  the  pontiff  ratified  all  which  he 
had  previously  said  to  that  prince  of  his  apostolic 
favour ;  and  professed  to  see,  in  the  misfortunes  which 
now  appeared  to  surround  the  cause  of  Solomon,  the 

'  Lib.  ii.  Ep.  44. 
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judgmentB  of  Heaven  for  the  contempt  which  had  been 
shown  to  its  Apostle  K 

Those  misfortunes  continued ;  notwithstanding  Henrj's 
desire  to  assist  his  relative,  Greisa  remained  master 
of  Hungary  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  April, 
1077;  and  his  triumph,  under  such  circumstances, 
was  of  course,  to  a  certain  extent,  an  illustration  and 
confirmation  of  the  papal  power. 

To  Sancho,  king  of  Arragon,  Gregory  wrote,  in 
January,  1075  ^  upon  the  following  occasion.  The 
aged  bishop  of  that  kingdom,  worn  with  infirmities, 
had  come  to  Rome,  to  obtain  permission  to  resign  his 
episcopal  staff  into  younger  and  more  active  hands. 
But  Gregory  thought  fit  to  refuse  the  request.  The 
two  persons  suggested  to  him,  as  successors  to  the 
declining  prelate,  however  eligible,  in  other  respects; 
they  seem  to  have  been,  had  been  bom  of  the  for- 
bidden marriages  of  the  clergy;  and  he  was  fully 
determined,  where  he  could  possibly  prevent  it,  to 
suffer  none,  thus  tainted  in  their  origin,  to  arrive  at 
any  station  of  dignity  in  the  Church.  The  purport  of 
his  epistle  was,  therefore,  to  acquaint  king  Sancho  with 
this  refusal,  and  with  the  reasons  which  had  induced 
the  pontiff  to  consent  to  the  appointment  of  a  coadjutor, 
or  deputy,  to  assist  the  infirm  bishop ;  rather  than  to 
sanction  his  withdrawing  himself  entirely  from  his  epis* 
copal  charge. 

On  the  same  day,  the  pontiff  addressed  an  epistle 
to  Sweyn,  king  of  Denmark '.  After  general  ex* 
hortations  to  the  good  government  of  his  kingdom, 
Gregory  proceeded  to  inform  him  that  the  legates, 
who, — ^in  compliance   with  a  wish  expressed  by  the 

'  Lib.  ii.  £p.  G3.        '  Lib.  ii.  Ep.  50.         *  Lib.  ii.  Bp.  51. 
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Danish  prince  to  Alexander  II., — ^had  set  out  for  Den«- 
mark,  had  been  prevented  from  reaching  that  country 
bj  the  troubled  state  of  Germany.  He  requested 
Sweyn,  therefore,  to  send  ambassadors  to  Borne ;  and 
to  let  them,  if  possible,  be  accompanied  by  one  of  the 
monarch's  sons ;  whom  he  desired,  he  said,  to  appoint 
a  leader  of  the  forces  of  the  apostolic  see,  against  cer- 
tain of  its  heretical  enemies.  The  end  for  which  the 
legates  had  been  demanded  and  sent,  appears  to  have 
been  the  establishment,  in  Denmark,  of  a  metropolitan 
see.  And  Gregory  would  of  course  have  been  most 
happy,  if  the  intercourse  consequent  upon  the  trans- 
action had  put  into  his  hands  a  young  Northern 
prince,  who  might  be  trained,  by  exertions  under  his 
own  eye,  to  become  the  future  assertor  of  the  papal 
cause  in  the  distant  region  of  his  birth. 

Another  letter,  in  a  tone  of  friendship  and  satis&c* 
tion,  was  written  by  Gregory  to  Sweyn,  on  the  1 7th  of 
April,    1 075  ^    And  on  the  same  day,  in  a  letter  to 


*  £p.  ii.  75. — Neither  of  these  epistles  could  have  been  received 
by  Sweyn,  as  he  died  April  28,  1074,  more  than  half  a  year  previous 
to  the  transmission  of  the  earlier  of  them.  The  narration  of  an  event 
in  his  history  will  show  alike  the  dignity  and  salutary  influence  of 
the  church  in  his  time  and  country.  Some  of  his  nobles  having 
been  heard  to  speak  against  him,  they  were  by  his  order  surprised 
and  murdered,  on  the  feast  of  the  Circumcision,  in  the  cathedral  of 
Roskild.  On  the  following  Sunday,  as  Sweyn  approached  the  door 
of  the  church,  he  was  met  by  William,  the  bishop,  who  repelled  him 
with  his  crosier,  and  forbade  his  entrance.  The  king  returned  to  his 
palace,  divested  himself  of  his  royal  dress,  and  re-appeared  in  the  habit 
of  a  penitent.  And  the  bishop,  accepting  this  signal  of  his  contrition, 
directed  the  resumption  of  his  kingly  attire,  and  led  him,  amid  the 
acclamations  of  the  populace,  to  the  altar. — Saxo  Grammaticus, 
lib,  xi. — Pontanus  (Renim.  Danic.  Hist.)  naturally  see^  in  William 
a  second  Ambrose,  a  second  Theodosius  in  Sweyn. 
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Demetrius  \  the  exiled  Russian  prince,  whose  arrival  at 
the  court  of  Henry  has  been  already  noticed,  the  pon- 
tiff acknowledged  and  accepted  the  surrender, — ^made 
by  the  son  of  that  prince,  in  his  father's  name, — of  the 
suzerainty  of  the  kingdom  which  he  claimed,  into  the 
hands  of  St.  Peter.  From  that  kingdom,  however,  not- 
withi^tanding  the  favour  of  Gregory,  and  the  promised 
assistance  of  Henry,  Demetrius  seems  to  have  con- 
tinued an  exile. 

Robert  Guiscard  was  still  contumacious ;  but  bis 
brother  Roger,  who  had  assumed  the  title  of  count  of 
the  conquered  island  of  Sicily,  applied  to  Gregory,  in 
March,  1076,  for  absolution  and  reconciliation:  a  boon 
which  the  pontiff  was  ready  to  concede,  on  Roger's 
pledging  himself  strictly  to  fulfil  for  the  future  his 
duties  to  the  Church,  and  to  hold  no  further  inter* 
course,  while  the  excommunication  continued  in  force, 
with  his  disobedient  brother*.  These  conditions,  it 
would  appear,  Roger  fulfilled,  as  we  do  not  find  his 
name  mentioned  in  any  subsequent  excommunicatory 
sentence. 

In  Milan,  the  royal  party, — which  had  obtained,  as  has 
been  related  \  in  1075,  a  signal  triumph, — continued  for 
some  time  to  preponderate.  But  though  Herlembald 
was  slain,  Gregory  had  still  firm  supporters  in  the 
place ;  to  one  of  whom,  a  layman,  Wifred  by  name,  he 
twice,  in  the  course  of  the  year  1076,  forwarded  an 
epistle.  He  addressed  him  in  the  language  of  con- 
solation, encouraging  him  to  be  strong  in  the  Lord, — 
to  entertain  a  high  and  holy  hope  in  that  season  of 
trouble, — and,  when  he  saw  the  devil  openly  reigning  and 

'  Lib.  ii.  £p.  74.  '  Lib.  iii.  Ep.  11. — ^Baron.  ad  an. 

*  Vid.  supra,  p.  70. 
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triumphing  over  the  world,  to  remember  Him  who  had 
said,  "  Be  of  good  cheer ;  I  have  overcome  the  world  *•*' 
Be  strong,"  said  Gregory  on  the  second  occasion,  ^*  be 
strong  in  the  Lord ;  through  His  mercy  your  Redemp- 
tion is  at  hand ;  nor  is  power  wanting  to  St.  Peter 
to  overthrow  a  third,  as  he  has  already  cast  down 
from  their  episcopal  seat  two  \  who  dared  to  lift  up 
**  the  heel  against  the  holy  Church  of  Rome ;  doubt 
"  not  his  power  to  cast  down  a  third  likewise  * "  By 
encouragements  such  as  these  were  maintained,  during 
the  year  in  question,  the  smouldering  embers  of  a  fire, 
which  was  soon,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  to  burst  into 
flame  anew. 

In  letters,  written  in  November,  1076*,  Gregory  pe- 
remptorily called  on  Robert,  count  of  Flanders,  and 
on  Adela,  his  wife,  to  put  away  all  incontinent  and 
amonkcal  clergymen  from  their  stations,  and  to  see 
that  the  sacred  offices  of  the  Church  were  performed^ 
within  their  territories,  by  none  but  those  who  had 
canonically  obtained  their  mission,  and  who  exercised 
it  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  apostolical  autho- 
rity. And  when  we  consider  that  Robert,  having 
obtained,  by  usurpation,  the  greater  part  of  the  pos- 
sessions which  he  governed,  was  also  strongly  suspected 
of  the  murder  of  the  younger  Godfrey  of  Lorraine, 
we  itiay,  perhaps,  see  in  this  transaction  an  illustration 
of  the  beneficial  results  which,  during  the  middle  ages» 
in  practice  attended  the  concentration  of  the  collective 
authority  of  the  Church  in  the  hands  of  one  individual 

'  Lib.  ill.  £p.  15 ;  St.  John  xvi.  33. 
'  t.  e.  Guido  and  Godfrey. 

'  Lib.  iv.  Ep.  7.      This  last  epistle  was  addressed  to  Wibert, 
jointly  with  other  supporters  of  the  papal  cause. 
*  Lib.iv.  Ep.  10,11. 
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among  her  ministry ;  an  indiTidnal  who  tibns  became 
empowered  to  address, — ^in  the  tone  of  superior  autho- 
rity, and  with  the  confidence  of  enforcing,  at  least,  an 
outward  obedience,  a  prince  by  whom  no  other  voice, 
raised  in  the  name  of  religion  and  morality,  would,  it 
is  probable,  have  been  heard,  even  for  a  moment,  with 
patience. 

It  is  singular,  that  while,  in  the  same  year,  Henry, 
the  first  of  European  monarchs, — the  general  head,  as 
it  were,  of  Christian  royalty, — ^was  putting  himself  in 
open  opposition  to  the  Church,  and  setting  her  highest 
recognized  authority  at  defiance,  that  authority  should 
have  received  an  unexpected  recognition  and  homage, 
from  a  Saracen  and  semi-barbarian  sovereign  in  Africa. 
Yet  such  was  actually  the  case:  Annazir,  the  Mahometan 
ruler  of  the  province  known  by  the  name  of  Mauritania 
Sitifensis ',  recognizing  in  Gregory  the  supreme  eccle- 
siastical head  of  Christendom,  sent  himself  to  Rome  a 
Christian  priest,  Servandus  by  name,  with  the  request 
that  he  might  be  consecrated  bishop  of  the  Church  then 
existing  at  Hippo.  Gregory's  answer  to  this  prince  was 
naturally  couched  in  the  most  gracious  terms '.  He  an« 
nounced  his  compliance  with  the  Saracen's  desire,  and 
the  due  consecration  of  the  designated  prelate.  He 
thanked  Annazir  for  his  liberation  of  many  Christians 
in  his  kingdom  from  slavery,  and  for  his  promised  manu- 
mission of  more.  ^  This  goodness,"  he  said,  *^  Grod,  the 
^  Creator  of  all  things,  without  whom  we  cannot  do,  or 


'  Sitifensis,  a  Sitiph&  seu  Sitifi,  nunc  in  regno  Algerii  et  in 
provinci&,  sic  nuncupata.  Sedes  regia  erat  Calat  Hamad,  urbs  non 
longe  ab  Almasila,  vel  Mesila,  cujus  mentio  apad  Geographom 
Nubiensem  p.  81,  et  quse  in  chartis  geograpbicis  locatur  ad  pedem 
Atlantis  Montis. — Pagi  in  Baron. 

»  Lib.  iii.  Ep.  21. 
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**  even  think,  any  thing  that  is  good,  hath  breathed  into 
^  thine  heart.  He  that  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh 
"  into  the  world  \  hath,  in  this  thy  purpose,  enlightened 
**  thy  mind.  For  there  is  nothing  of  which  the  Almighty 
**  God,  who  would  have  all  men  to  be  saved,  and  who  is 
'*  not  vnlling  that  any  should  perish  \  more  highly  ap- 
"  proves,  than  that,  next  to  the  love  of  his  Maker,  a 
''  man  should  cultivate  that  of  his  neighbour,  and  do 
'*  nought  to  others  which  he  would  not  that  they  should 
^  do  to  him.  And  this  charity,  due  from  and  to  all 
"men,  is  more  especially  required  between  you  and 
^  ourselves ;  who  believe  and  confess,  though  in  a  dif- 
"  ferent  way,  one  God ;  and  who  both  daily  praise  and 
'*  adore  Him,  as  the  Creator  of  all  ages,  and  the  (jover- 
"  nor  of  the  world.  *  He,'  says  the  Apostle,  *  is  our 
"  *  peace,  who  hath  made  both  one  *.* " 

The  school  to  which  Gregory  belonged,  was  fond  of 
quoting,  and  applying  to  the  imagined  head  of  the 
Church  below,  a  passage  of  Jeremiah  \  importing  that 
he  who  bad  been  set  over  the  nations  to  root  out  and 
to  pull  down,  was  also  God's  instrument  to  build  and  to 
plant.  And  this  the  pontiff  was  enabled,  during  the 
year  1076,  strikingly  to  illustrate.  While  shaking  the 
foundations  and  tearing  up  the  old  far-spreading  roots 
of  the  imperial  throne,  he  was  called  on  to  sanction, ' 
through  his  fiat,  the  creation  of  a  new  Christian  mo- 
narchy, by  the  elevation,  to  the  royal  rank,  of  Swonimir, 
or  Demetrius,  duke  of  Dalmatia  and  Croatia.  Those 
provinces  being  in  a  state  of  great  disturbance,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  continual  inroads  of  the  rapacious  Nor- 
mans, Swonimir  resolved,  as  the  most  effectual  mode 


'  St.  John  i.  9.  *  1  Tim.  ii.  4.  *  Eph.  ii.  14. 

*  Jer.  i.  10. 
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of  strengthening  his  tottering  power^  to  become  the 
vassal  of  St.  Peter,  and  thus  obtain,  in  support  of  his 
authority,  the  powerful  sanction  of  the  papal  name. 
Gregory  readily  listened .  to  his  proposals,  and  his 
legates,  in  a  council  held  for  the  purpose,  in  October, 
1076,  at  Salona,  crowned  the  prince  in  question  as 
Demetrius,  king  of  Dalmatian 

Acquainted  with  these  facts  in  Gregory's  history, 
and  calling  to  mind  the  constant  labours,  already 
alluded  to,  of  his  legates  in  different  countries,  to 
procure  the  universal  observance  of  the  decrees,  which 
in  his  councils  he  had  enacted,  we  learn  to  realize  to 
ourselves  the  prominent  station  which,  at  the  opening 
of  the  year  1077,  the  pontiff  filled,  in  the  eye,  not 
only  of  Europe,  or  of  Christendom, — for  the  case  of 
Annazir  shows,  that  even  beyond  these  limits  his  name 
was  familiar,  and  his  actions  were  observed, — but  of 
mankind  in  general.  We  learn  to  comprehend  how  it 
was  that  the  struggle,  in  which  he  was  at  the  moment 
involved,  compromised,  in  its  results,  the  destiny  of  the 
great  family  of  nations,  and  not  merely  of  one  indivi- 
dual member  of  it; — ^how  it  was,  that  his  success  was 
not  a  triumph  over  the  house  of  Franconia,  or  the 
throne  of  Germany,  alone, — but  over  aU  houses^ — all 
thrones, — over  the  general  principle  itself  of  secular 
supremacy  in  things  spiritual ;  in  opposition  to  which, 
the  events,  which  now  occurred,  established  alike  the 
ancient  independence  of  the  Church  of  the  West,  and 
the  more  modem  autocracy  of  her  recognized  repre- 
sentative and  head. 


*  Demetrius  bound  himself  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  the  holj 
See  of  two  hundred  bezants. — Vid.  Concil.  Salonitao.  ap.  Mansi, 
t.  XX.  p.  474. 
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A.  D.  1076—1077. 

DIFFICULTIES  OF  HBNBT*S  JOURNEY — ADVANTAGE  TAKEN  OF  HIS  POSITION  BY  ADE- 
LAIDE OP  SU8A — DANOEBS  OF  THE  ALPS — RI8  ARRIVAL  IN  ITALY,  AND  RECEPTION 
BT  HIS  ITAUAK  8UBJECIS — GBIQOBY  RBHRBS  TO  CANOflSA — ^BENRT  FOLLQfWS  HIX 
THITHER — APPROACHES  THE  CASTLE  AS  A  PENITENT — AFTER  THREE  DAYS  IS  AD- 
MITTED TO  ORBOORY's  presence  and  ABSOLVED,  THE  QUESTION  OF  HIS  RBTAININO 
mS  KinOBOM  BBElfO  RBBEEVBD  FOR  FUTURE  DECISION — ^BX  RBFUSBS  TO  PLBDCIB 
HIKSSLF,  AT  THE  RECEPTION  OF  THE  HOLY  EUCHARIST,  TO  BIS  INNOCENCE  OF  THE 
CHARGES  BROUGHT  AGAINST  HIH — HE  RETURNS  FROM  CAN08SA  TO  REOGIO. 

The  Mdnter  which  closed  the  year  1076  was  a  season  of 
nnnsaal  severity:  the  Rhine  being  frozen  over  from 
Martinmas  almost  to  the  beginning  of  April  1 077  \  The 
difficulties,  therefore,  of  a  journey  across  the  Alps,  at 
the  time  of  Henry's  expedition,  must,  under  any  circum- 
stances, have  been  great ;  and  the  auspices  under  which 
the  unfortunate  monarch  set  forth  were  such  as  to  render 
the  undertaking,  in  his  case,  peculiarly  arduous.  Deprived 
of  his  friends  and  of  his  resources,  it  was  not  in  his  power 
to  nmke  any  proper  provision  for  the  journey.  Nor 
could  he  venture  to  prosecute  his  way  along  any  of  the 
more  direct  tracts  which  led  from  his  German  domi- 

*  Lamb.  Schafhab. — Berthold.  Const. — Sigeb.  Gerablac.-— "  A  vi. 
Kal.  Decemb.  omnia  flumina  glacie  constricta  sunt  usque  xiii.  Kal. 
April." — Annalista  Saxo. — Hist.  Andaginens.  Monaster,  ap.  Mar- 
tene,  Coll.  Ampliss.  t.  iv.  p.  954. 
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nions  into  Italy ;  as  Rudolf,  Welf,  and  Berthold,  who 
wished  to  retain  him  in  Germany,  sedulously  watched 
the  mountain  passes  of  Swabia,  Bavaria,  and  Carinthia^ 
But  Henry  felt  too  strongly  the  danger  of  furnishing 
hi8  enemies  with  any  new  pretext  for  setting  him  aside, 
to  think  of  giving  up  the  attempt,  desperate  as  it  might 
be,  to  procure  a  timely  absolution. 

A  few  days,  therefore,  before  the  Christmas  which 
closed  the  year  1076,  the  king  put  himself  in  motion 
from  Spires.  His  vnfe  and  infant  child  accompanied 
his  steps,  and,  whatever  meaner  followers  may  have 
formed  his  escort,  it  appears  that  only  one  person  of 
gentle  blood  ^ — and  he  not  distinguished  by  rank  or 
possessions  ^ — ^attended  the  fallen  sovereign.  The  many 
princely  and  noble  vassals  who  had  thronged,  in  other 
days,  his  palace,  now  looked  on  him  wliom  they  had 
once  courted  and  flattered,  with  hatred  or  contempt ; 
nor  was  one  of  those  whom  he  addressed  on  the  sub- 
ject, found  to  return  a  favourable  answer  to  his  urgent 
entreaties  for  assistance  on  his  journey.  And  the  at* 
tached  retainers  and  friends  with  whom  he  had  be^i 
compelled  so  recently  to  part,  were  now  wandering 
across  the  different  passes  of  the  Alps,  on  errands 
similar  to  his  own ;  prevented  by  dread,  as  well  of  the 
pope  as  of  the  nobles,  from  making  the  journey  in  his 
company.  He  set  forward  however,  and  taking  his 
way  through  Burgundy,  halted  to  observe  the  festival 
c^  Christmas  at  Besan9on.  And  thence,  passing  the 
Jura,  be  proceeded  to  Vevay  on  the  shore  of  the  lake 
of  Geneva  *.  Here  he  was  met  by  Adelaide^  the  widow 
of  Otho  of  Susa  and  mother  of  his  queen.     This  prin- 

'  Lamb.  Schafhab.  '  Yir  ingennus. — Id. 

*  £t  ipsum  nee  genere  nee  opibus  conspicaum. — Id. 

*  See  Voicbt. — Lambert  says,  "  in  locum  qui  Civis  dicitur." 
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C5ess, — ^who  now  ruled  in  her  own  name,  or  in  that  of  her 
gon  Amadous,  a  considerable  territory,— did  not  feel 
herself  restrained  by  nearness  of  connection  from  tak- 
ing all  possible  advantage  of  her  son-in-law  in  his 
necessity.  She  might  be  considered,  indeed,  as  closely 
allied  to  his  principal  enemies  as  to  himself;  a  sister 
of  Bertha  having  become  the  second  wife  of  Rudolf, 
and  Welf  of  Bavaria  having  been  the  step-son  of  her 
late  husband  Otho.  Adelaide  refused  to  permit  Henry 
to  cross  the  Alps,  until  he  should  have  pledged  himself 
to  invest  her  and  her  son  with  the  dominion  of, — ^as 
some  say, — five  Italian  bishopricks  ^ ;  or,  according  to 
others,  of  several  bishopricks  northward  of  the  Alps. 
Certain  it  is,  however,  that  she  made  upon  the  occasion 
some  territorial  demand  of  an  exorbitant  nature  ;  and 
that  the  unfortunate  king  found  himself  compelled, 
by  the  exigency  of  the  moment,  to  pledge  himself 
— ^at  least  to  a  considerable  extent — to  a  compliance 
with  it. 

Even  the  valleys  of  the  Alps,  when  Henry  began  to 
wind  his  way  among  them,  were  white  with  snow  and 
slippery  with  ice.  Peasants  of  the  country,  whose  ser- 
vices he  had  hired,  went  before  him,  and  cleared,  as  best 
they  might,  a  precipitous  and  rugged  road  for  the  ad- 
vance of  the  royal  party.  As  the  travellers  ascended 
towards  the  higher  regions  of  the  pass,  the  difficulties  of 
this  process  increased,  of  course,  with  every  step. 
Happily,  however,  no  serious  accidents  occurred :  and 
after  long  toils,  the  monarch  and  his  little  train  found 
themselves  on  the  summit  of  a  ridge,  a  descent  from 
which  would  lead  them  into  Italy.  But  this  descent 
appeared,  in  prospect,  more  formidable  than  any  thing 

*  Lamb.  Schafbab. 
M   2 
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which  they  had  previously  accomplished.  The  whole  of 
the  precipitous  mountain-slope  formed  one  sheet  of  ice» 
on  which  no  foot,  it  seemed»  could  for  a  moment  main- 
tain its  position.  The  descent,  however,  was  necessarily 
attempted.  Henry  and  the  men  of  the  party  crawled 
carefully  down  on  their  hands  and  knees,  placing  their 
feet  on  whatever  points  of  support  they  could  find ;  and 
he,  whose  footing  unfortunately  failed  him,  roUed  &r 
away  into  the  snowy  depths  below ;  from  which  it  was 
often  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  extricate  him.  The 
queen,  her  child,  and  her  female  attendants,  were,  by 
the  experienced  peasants,  lowered  down  the  slope  en- 
veloped in  the  skins  of  cattle  * ;  and  the  whole  party 
reached,  at  length,  the  bottom  in  safety ;  though  of  their 
horses, — which  were  either  drawn  down  the  descent  with 
their  legs  tied  together,  or  lowered  on  some  rude  kind  of 
machines  constructed  for  the  purpose, — ^many  died,  and 
many  more  were  rendered  unfit  for  further  service. 
The  party  were,  however,  able  to  proceed  vnth  their 
journey ;  and  Henry  arrived,  without  further  obstacle, 
in  the  plains  of  Lombardy.  In  northern  Italy,  the 
imperial  government,  administered  by  his  chancellor, 
the  bishop  of  Vercelli,  and  supported  by  the  anti-papal 
Lombard  clergy,  had  still,  in  some  measure  at  least, 
maintained  its  authority.  Gregory's  enemies,  and  their 
archbishop  the  intruding  Tedaldus,  were  still,  in  appear- 
ance, triumphant  at  Milan.  And  as  the  Italians  were 
but  imperfectly  adquainted  with  the  details  of  the  un- 
precedented changes  which  had  occurred  beyond  the 
Alps,  it  need  not  surprise  us  to  find  that  the  royalists 
among  them  looked  upon  Henry's  arrival  as  decisive  of 
the  speedy  triumph  of  their  cause. 

'  I^amb.  Schaliiab. 
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The  gradual  advance  of  a  moral  revolution  in  pro- 
gress around  them,  has  ever  escaped  the  notice  of 
the  unthinking  mass  of  mankind ;  whose  attention  is 
only  caught  by  startling  events  and  sudden  changes. 
And  even  these,  when  accompanying,  as  they  ever  must 
to  some  extent,  the  course  of  such  a  revolution,  are  re- 
garded, for  the  most  part,  by  the  community,  as  isolated 
events,  arising  from  isolated  causes ;  the  generalization 
which, — connecting  them  with  each  other, — would  ex- 
hibit them  in  their  proper  character,  as  symptoms  of 
the  successive  phases  of  one  great  phenomenon,  being 
a  process  beyond  the  powers  of  ordinary  observers. 

By  many,  therefore,  of  the  inhabitants  of  northern 
Italy,  the  arrival  of  Henry  IV.,  in  1077,  was  imagined 
to  be  an  event  similar  in  character  to  the  arrival  of 
Henry  HL,  in  1046.  They  had  long  lamented  the 
non-appearance  of  their  sovereign  among  them ;  a  cir- 
cumstance to  which  alone  they  were  wont  to  attribute 
the  boldness  of  Gregory's  tone,  and  what  they  consi- 
dered his  daring  defiance  of  the  imperial  authority ;  and 
they  saw  no  reason  why,  now  that  Henry  was  once  more 
among  them,  he  should  not  advance  toward  the  papal 
city,  and  renew  the  scene  of  Sutri;  summoning  the 
offending  pontiff  before  him, — removing  him  by  authority 
from  his  see, — and  filling  the  apostolic  chair  with  a  more 
obsequious  successor. 

The  monarch's  arrival  was,  consequently,  scarcely 
bruited  abroad,  before  nobles,  prelates,  and  warriors 
thronged  to  greet  him  ;  and  his  crowded  and  brilliant 
court  presented  a  striking  contrast  to  the  state  of  neg- 
lect and  privation  which  he  had  experienced  during 
the  preceding  months  K  All  looked  forward  to  a  speedy 

*  Lamb.  Schafnab. 
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triumph  over  the  haughty  pontiff,  whom  they  detested ; 
all  were  loud  in  the  expression  of  their  feelings  of  de- 
lighty  and  of  their  anticipations  of  vengeance. 

But  the  truth,  of  which  his  followers  were  ignorant, 
had  been  made,  by  bitter  experience,  too  well  knovm  to 
the  crest-fallen  monarch  himself.  Henry  was  not  so 
far  dazzled  by  the  scenes  which  now  surrounded  him,  as 
to  forget  those  which  he  had  left.  The  anxiety  of  the 
German  nobles  for  his  ruin  was  still  impressed  upon  his 
mind ;  and  he  well  knew  how  eagerly  they  would  seize 
on  every  new  pretext  for  disrespect  or  disobedience. 
The  term  which  they  had  allowed  him,  for  the  purpose 
of  procuring  absolution,  was  rapidly  passing  away ;  and 
the  king  felt  that  he  had  no  time  for  a  change  of  mear 
sures,  or  even  for  negociation.  The  only  course  which 
seemed  open  before  him  was,  to  approach  the  pontiff 
at  once,  as  a  suppliant ;  and  to  obtain, — ^no  matter  by 
what  concessions, — a  reconcUiation  with  that  powerful 
adversary,  ere  his  Transalpine  dominions  should  be  torn 
from  him  for  ever. 

That  adversary,  meanwhile,  having  accepted  the  in- 
vitation to  preside  over  the  council  of  Augsburg,  had  set 
out  from  Rome  under  the  armed  escort  of  the  Coun- 
tess Matilda^;  and,  having  been  entertained  on  his 
way  by  the  prelates  and  nobles  through  whose  terri- 
tories he  passed,  with  great  hospitality,  and  almost 
royal  splendour,  he  had  arrived  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  Alps ;  when  the  intelligence  was  brought 
to  him,  that  Henry  had  unexpectedly  passed  that  moun- 
tain-barrier ^.  And  rumour,  harmonizing  of  course 
with  the  popular  notions  on  the  subject,  painted  the 
monarch  as  accompanied  by  a  formidable  force,  and 

*  Lamb.  Schafnab.  '  Id. — Annalista  Saxo. 
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as  determined  to  wreak  immediate  yengeanee  on  the 
pontiff  and  his  adherents  \  The  bishop  of  Vercelli, 
Henry's  chancellor  in  Italy  ^  lost  no  time  in  oflScially 
acquainting  Gregory  with  the  true  state  of  the  case, 
and  with  the  real  objects  of  his  master ;  and  the  pon- 
tiff, it  is  probable,  knew  quite  enough  of  the  king's 
condition  and  prospects  to  be  satisfied  that  the  repre* 
sentation  was  in  the  main,  correct.  But, — ^not  willing 
implicitly  to  confide  either  in  Henry's  sincerity  or 
stedfastness, — he  resolved  to  adopt  the  advice  and 
invitation  of  Matilda,  and  to  return  with  her  to  her 
strong  mountain-fortress  of  Canossa,  in  the  Apennines ; 
there  to  await,  in  greater  security,  the  turn  which 
events  might  take,  and  the  intended  visit  of  the  sup- 
pliant king  ^. 

Toward  Canossa,  then,  Henry  bent  his  steps,  accom- 
panied by  his  recently  formed  train  of  Italian  followers. 
His  faithful  German  adherents,  who  had,  in  the  pro- 
ceeding month,  set  out  to  cross  the  Alps  by  different 
paths,  had  encountered  on  the  journey  a  variety  of 
difficulties  and  sufferings.  Dietrich  bishop  of  Verdun 
was  captured  by  Adelbert  Count  of  Calw,  and  plun- 
dered of  the  sums  which  he  had,  with  much  trouble, 
collected  to  meet  the  expenses  of  his  journey  ^  Ru- 
pert of  Bamberg,  being  seized  by  Welf  while  travers- 
ing the  Bavarian  territory,  was  kept  in  strict  ward  from 
Christmas  until  the  feast  of  St.  Bartholomew  in  the 
following  year  *.  But  the  rest  of  Henry's  excommuni- 
cated supporters,  having  surmounted  the  dangers  of  their 
Journey,  and  made  good  their  way  into  Italy,  appeared 
before  Canossa,  while  the  king  himself  was  yet  on  his 


*  Lamb.  Scbafnab.  '  Bonizo.  ^  Lamb.  Schafhab. 

*  Id.  *  Id. 
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way ;  and  humbly  presented  themselves  before  the  pope 
as  suppliants  for  his  absolution.  ^  From  those,"  said 
Gregory,  "  who  rightly  acknowledge  and  bewail  their 
**  sin,  forgiveness  cannot  be  withheld.  The  petitioners 
"  must  however,"  he  continued,  "  submit  to  the  cauter- 
''  izing  process  which  is  needful  for  the  healing  of  their 
**  wounds ;  that  they  may  not,  by  too  lightly  obtaining 
**  absolution,  be  led  too  lightly  to  regard  the  sin  which 
"  they  have  committed,  of  disobedience  to  apostolical 
^^  authority  ^^  Prelates  and  lay-nobles  alike  professed 
their  readiness  to  undergo  whatever  penance  their 
spiritual  fiither  might  think  proper  to  impose ;  and  the 
former  were,  by  his  directions,  confined  in  separate  cells 
with  scanty  supplies  of  food  \  while,  to  the  latter,  penan- 
ces were  assigned  of  a  severity  proportioned  to  the  age 
and  strength  of  each  individual.  And  when  he  had 
thus  tried  them  for  several  days,  Gregory  summoned 
them  again  before  him;  and  after  nujdly'  rebuking 
them  for  their  past  conduct,  and  admonishing  tbem 
against  such  demeanour  in  future,  declared  them,  seve^ 
verally,  absolved;  warning  them,  at  the  same  time, 
anxiously  and  repeatedly  ^  against  holding  any  com- 
munion with  their  imperial  master,  until  he  also  should 
have  given  satis&ction  to  the  apostolic  see;  till  that 
should  happen,  they  were  to  be  permitted  to  hold  collo- 
quy with  him,  only  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  him,  by 
their  persuasions,  to  abandon  the  error  of  his  ways. 

At  length,  the  principal  offiander  appeared  in  person 
before  Canossa,  and  pitched  his  camp  without  the  walls 
of  the  fortress  ^.     His  Italian  followers  must,  by  this 

'  Lamb.  Schafnab.  '  Cibi  et  potus  mediocri  mensuii.  Id. 

'  Leniter.    Id. 

*  Id  ante  omnia  repetens,  itenim  itenimqae  praeoepit.     Id. 

*  Id.     Annalista  Saxo. 
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time,  have  become,  in  some  measure,  aware  of  their 
master's  intentions ;  though  they  seem  to  have,  by  no 
means,  calculated  upon  the  extent  of  humiliation  which 
the  pope  was  prepared  to  require,  and  Henry  to  un- 
dergo. The  coming  scene,  indeed,  was  one  which  no 
ordinary  mind  could,  at  that  moment,  anticipate.  It 
accorded  not  with  the  order  of  things  which  then  pre- 
vailed, but  with  a  system  as  yet  existing  in  idea  alone, 
and  of  which  the  actual  establishment  was  to  date  from 
its  occurrence.  Gregory  looked  on  the  prince  who 
BOW  approached  him,  not  as  a  sovereign,  who  could 
claim  his  homage,  but  as  an  offender,  who  sought  to 
be  restored  to  that  Church,  from  whose  pale  he  had 
been  excluded  for  atrocious  crimes ;  and  he  determined 
on  treating  the  suppliant  with  a  rigour  dictated  by  the 
strictness  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  suited,  in  its 
details,  to  the  imperfect  refinement  of  the  age.  The 
pontiff's  severity  on  this  memorable  occasion,  as  it 
shocked  the  anti-papalists  of  his  own  time,  has  been,  to 
those  of  later  ages,  the  theme  of  unmitigated  censure. 
But,  harsh  and  repulsive  as  it  was,  it  was  unquestion- 
ably a  line  of  conduct  accordant  with  the  principles, 
which  Gregory,  through  life,  had  asserted;  and,  if  it 
startled  his  contemporaries,  it  was,  because  they  had 
not  appreciated  the  uncompromising  boldness  with 
which  he  was  prepared  to  realize  those  principles  in 
action ;  and  not  because  it  involved  the  assertion  of 
any  claim, — ^the  assumption  of  any  character,— on  his 
part,  till  then  unheard  of.  He  had  ever  publicly  pro- 
claimed his  creed,  that  kings  were  but  the  subjects  of 
the  Church,  and  that  their  dignity  was,  to  that  of  the 
Church's  autocratical  representative,  as  is  the  light  of 
the  moon  to  that  of  the  sun,  derivative  and  subsidiary. 
He  had  of  late  practically  exemplified  his  conviction. 
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that  the  sentence  of  excommunication  might  be  pro- 
nounced against  the  loftiest,  as  effectually  as  against  the 
meanest,  of  mankind.  And  now,  when  an  unparalleled 
concatenation  of  circumstances  had  added  weight  to 
his  decrees,  and  had  humbled,  in  the  person  of  Henry, 
the  principle  of  secular  supremacy  beneath  his  feet,  it 
would  have  been  an  unaccountable  aberration,  in  one 
of  Gregory's  firmness  of  character,  had  he  faltered  in 
the  consistency  of  his  career. 

Whether, — and  if  so,  how  far, — ^policy  mingled  on  this 
occasion  her  persuasions  with  the  dictates  of  principle, 
must  be  matter  of  conjecture.  Keen-sighted  as  he 
was,  Gregory  probably  anticipated  advantage  to  his 
cause,  from  a  practical  illustration  to  mankind  of  the 
reality  and  importance  of  the  moral  revolution  which 
had  been  insensibly  accomplished  among  them.  And 
the  success  which  had  attended  his  last  great  experi- 
ment on  the  temper  and  feelings  of  his  contemporariesi 
might  well  inspire  him  with  confidence,  as  to  the  result 
of  any  further  trial.  But,  since  his  course  was, — as  has 
been  remarked  already, — one  which  his  principles,  bad 
they  exclusively  guided  him,  might  well  have  dictated, 
we  can  have  no  substantial  reason  for  attributing  a  pa- 
ramount, or  even  a  preponderating,  influence,  to  any 
motives  of  a  meaner  kind.  Most  uncharitable, — because 
most  unreasonable, — ^it  would  be  to  suppose,  that  the 
deep  sense  of  episcopal  duty,  which  filled  the  pontiff's 
mind  in  all  other  portions  of  his  career,  deserted  him  in 
this.  He  who  felt  himself  so  fearfully  accountable  for  all 
men,  could  scarcely  fail  to  regard,  with  a  peculiar  anzi^, 
his  responsibility  for  the  most  exalted,  and  consequently 
the  most  influential,  individual  of  his  flock.  And  the 
rareness  of  the  opportunity,  which  now  presented  itself 
of  demonstrating  to  so  exalted  an  oflfender  the  eoonnity 
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of  his  trangression  by  the  severity  of  his  penance,  would 
naturally  hold  out,  to  a  strict  assertor  of  discipline,  the 
strongest  inducement  to  embrace  it.  Nor  would  it  be 
fair  to  imagine,  that  the  affectionate  interest  with  which 
Gregory  had  evidently  once  regarded  the  youthful 
sovereign,  had  so  completely  vanished  from  his  breast, 
as  that  no  kindly  feelings  of  a  personal  nature  towards 
the  misguided  prince  now  mingled  with  the  high  senti- 
ment of  public  duty,  in  guiding  him  to  the  course  he 
adopted. 

But,  however  this  may  be, — and  whatever  sentence 
the  pontiff's  conduct,  if  truly  appreciated,  might  deserve, 
— that  conduct,  it  is  clear,  is  not, — in  its  details  at  least, 
— ^to  be  measured  by  a  standard  drawn  from  the  out- 
ward refinement  and  conventional  courtesy  of  our  time, 
and  uncorrected  by  an  historical  acquaintance  with  the 
general  impressions  and  habits  of  thought  prevalent  in 
his  own  \     And, — ^with  regard  to  greater  points, — it  is 

*  Personal  penances  of  a  severe,  and  sometimes  of  a  public  kind, 
had  been,  in  the  memory  of  the  then  existing  generation,  submitted 
to  by  the  most  exalted  personages.  Henry  III.  would  habitually, 
before  presenting  himself  in  all  the  pomp  of  royalty  upon  his  throne, 
submit  in  private  to  a  self-imposed  scourging.  ^  See  vol.  i.  p.  116. 

The  magnificent  and  luxurious  Boniface  of  Tuscany,  submitted, 
on  one  occasion,  to  a  similar  discipline  before  the  altar  of  St.  Mary's 
church  at  Pomposa,  at  the  instigation,  if  not  at  the  hands,  of  his 
ghostly  adviser  the  Abbot  Guido.  He  had,  according  to  Donizo,  (in 
vita  Mathild.  1.  i.  c.  15)  been  guilty  of  receiving  money  for  the  pre- 
sentation to  ecclesiastical  benefices. 

Qua  de  re  Guido  sacer  Abbas  arguit,  immo 
Nunc  Bonifacium,  ne  venderet  amplius,  ipsum 
Ante  Dei  Matris  altare  flagellat  amaris 
Verberibus  nudum,  qui  deliciis  erat  usus — 
Pomposas  vovit  tunc  abbatique  Guidon i, 
Ecclesiam  nullam  quod  per  se  venderet  unquam. 
And  Godfrey  of  Lorraine,  in  his  remorse  for  that  destruction  of  the 
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not  probable  that  those  can  accurately  decide  upon  the 
propriety  or  impropriety  of  a  penance  exacted  in  a 
particular  case,  who  would  regard  the  whole  system  of 
penance,  even  in  its  purest,  most  apostolic,  form,  as  an 
absolute  absurdity :  who,  in  the  Church's  commisaon 
to  persuade,  have  forgotten  her  authority  to  rebuke ; 
and  from  whom  the  fashionable  theories  of  the  day 
have  concealed  the  great  truth,  that  bishops,  as  suc- 
cessors to  the  Apostles,  have  to  render  an  account  for 
the  souls  of  all  men. 

Among  the  spectators  of  the  extraordinary  scene 
which  was  now  to  take  place,  were  Azzo,  marquis  of 
Este  ^ ;  Hugh,  the  abbot  of  Cluni,  who  had  lifted  the 
infant  Henry,  at  his  baptism,  from  the  font  * ;  Adelaide 
of  Susa,  and  her  son  Amadous. 

Henry's  first  step  was  to  request  an  interview  vrith 
his  kinswoman  Matilda ' ;  and  the  countess,  sincerely 
anxious  to  heal,  if  possible,  the  breach  between  him 
and  the  pontiff,  came  out  to  visit  him  in  his  camp.  He 
there  besought  her,  together  with  the  noble  persons  first 
named,  to  intercede  for  him  with  the  offended  pontile 
that  he  might  be  at  once  relieved  from  the  excom- 
munication under  which  he  laboured,  and  that  credit 
mi&:ht  not  be  rashly  given  to  the  charges  of  misgovem- 
ment  brought  against  him, — more  through  envy  than 
through  a  love  of  justice, — ^by  the  nobles  of  Germany. 
But  Gregory,  when  this  message  vras  communicated  to 
him,  declared  that  the  latter  point  was  one  into  which 

cathedral  of  Yerdan,  which  has  heen  mentioned  in  a  fonner  part  of 
this  narration,  not  only  contributed  largely  to  its  re-erection,  but 
caused  himself  to  be  scourged  in  public,  and  as  pablidy  took  pait 
in  the  work  of  building,  in  the  capacity  of  a  common  labourer. 
Vid.  Lamb.  Schafhab.  ad  an.  et  supr.  vol.  i.  p.  148. 

'  Progenitor  of  the  house  of  Brunswick. 

'  Doniso.  *  Lamb.  Schafnab. 
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he  could  not  enter;  that  it  was  contrary  to  reason 
and  to  the  laws  of  the  Churchy  to  decide  upon  the 
case  of  an  accused  man,  in  the  absence  of  his  accusers. 
If  the  king  was  indeed  conscious  of  his  innocence 
with  regard  to  the  charges  in  question,  he  might 
boldly  present  himself  at  the  approaching  council  of 
Augsburg;  secure  that  the  pontiff  would  there  make 
his  decision  after  a  full  hearing  of  the  statements  of 
both  parties,  and  without  partiality  to  either  ^  Matilda 
and  the  nobles  replied  that  the  king  did  not  fear  the 
decision  at  Augsburg,  being  confident  in  his  own  inno- 
cence, and  in  the  pontiffs  justice ;  but  that  what  weighed 
most  heavily  upon  him  was  the  sentence  of  excommu- 
nication: that  his  continued  possession  of  the  crown 
depended  upon  his  speedy  absolution ;  and  that  he  was 
ready,  in  order  to  obtain  it,  to  submit  to  any  penance 
which  Gregory  might  impose ;  while  with  regard  to  the 
accusation  of  misgovemment  he  would  hold  himself  in 
readiness  to  appear  whenever  and  wherever  the  pope 
might  require  him,  to  answer  for  his  conduct '. 

But  even  to  the  prayer  for  absolution  Gregory  turned 
at  first  a  deaf  ear,  prepared  thoroughly  to  humble  the 
pride  of  the  imperial  suppliant.  At  length,  upon  the 
urgent  intreaties  of  Matilda  and  her  friends,  *^  If  in- 
deed,*"  he  said,  ^*  the  king  repents  of  his  past  conduct, 
let  him  surrender,  in  token  of  sincere  repentance,  his 
crown,  his  sceptre,  and  the  other  ensigns  of  his 
royalty,  into  the  custody  of  the  apostolic  see;  and 
thus  acknowledge,  that,  after  the  course  he  has  pur- 
**  sued,  he  is  unworthy  to  bear  the  name  of  king  '.** 
But  these  hard  conditions,  upon  the  prayers,  and  even 
tears,^of  the  princely  negociators,  who  entreated  the 

'  Lamb.  Schalhab.  ^  Id.  '  Id. 
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stem  pontiiF  not  to  break  the  bruised  reedS  were 
relaxed ;  and  Gregory,  though  seemingly  reluctant, 
consented  that  Henry  should,  in  the  garb  of  a  penitent, 
be  permitted  to  enter  the  gates  of  Canossa,  to  undeigo 
his  penance,  and  to  receive  his  pardon  ^. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  January  1077  *, 
while  the  frost  reigned  in  all  its  intensity,  and  the 
ground  was  white  with  snow,  that  the  dejected  Henry, 
barefooted,  and  clad  in  the  usual  garb  of  penance,  a 
garment  of  white  linen,  ascended  alone  to  the  rocky 
&8tness  of  Canossa,  and  entered  its  outer  gate.  The 
place  was  surrounded  by  three  walls ;  within  the  two 
outer  of  which  the  imperial  penitent  was  led,  while 
the  portals  of  the  third,  or  inner,  wall  of  the  fortress 
were  still  closed  against  him.  Here  he  stood,  a  miser- 
able spectacle,  exposed  to  cold  and  hunger,  throughout 
the  day  * ;  vainly  hoping,  with  *each  succeeding  hour, 
that  Gregory  would  consider  his  penance  as  sufficient, 
and  his  fault  as  atoned  for.  The  evening,  however, 
came  and  he  retired,  humbled  and  dispirited,  to  return 
to  his  station  with  the  returning  light. 

On  a  second  day,  and  on  a  third,  the  unhappy  prince 
was  still  seen  standing,  starved  and  miserable,  in  the 
court  of  Canossa,  frx)m  the  morning  until  the  evening. 
All  in  the  castle,  except  the  pope,  bewailed  his  condition, 
and  with  tears  implored  his  forgiveness ;  it  was  said, 

'  Lamb.  Schafnab.  '  Id. 

'  Vid.  Muratori,  in  Arnulph.  lib.  v.  c.  8.  Pagi  seenu  in  orot  in 
ascribing  this  date  to  the  king's  absolution  ;  the  date  of  Donixo  (see 
note  in  next  page)  being  understood  to  refer  to  the  commencement 
of  the  penance,  corresponds  with  the  date  affixed  to  its  termination 
in  the  king's  oath,  as  quoted  by  Gregory,  in  lib.  iv.  ep.  12*  i.  e. 
January  the  28th.. 

*  Jejanus  mand  usque  ad  vesperam. — Lamb.  Schafnab. 
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even  in  Gregory's  presence,  that  his  conduct  was  more 
like  wanton  tyranny  than  apostolic  severity  K  But  the 
austere  pontiff  continued  obstinately  deaf  to  all  entrea- 
ties. At  length,  Henry's  patience  failed  him,  and  taking 
refuge  in  an  adjacent  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas, 
he  there  besought,  with  tears,  the  intercession  of  the 
aged  abbot  of  Cluni, — Matilda,  who  was  present,  se- 
conded the  king's  entreaty ;  but  the  abbot,  turning  to 
her,  replied,  *'  It  is  thou  alone,  who  canst  undertake 
**  this  business  ^"  And  Henry,  upon  the  word,  fell  on 
his  knees  before  his  kinswoman,  and  besought  her,  in 
the  most  impassioned  manner,  once  more  to  exert  her 
potent  intercession '.  She  promised  to  use  her  utmost 
endeavours,  and  returned  into  the  castle ;  and  Gregory, 
feeling  that  he  had  now  sufficiently  vindicated  his 
authority,  relaxed  at  length  his  rigour,  suffering  the 
unfortunate  king,  still  barefooted,  and  in  his  linen 
garment,  to  be  brought  into  his  presence,  on  the  fourth 
day  of  his  penance  ^ 

The  scene,  as  the  suppliant  king  approached  the 
pontiff,  must  have  been  singularly  striking.  The  youth- 
ful and  vigorous  Henry,  of  lofty  stature,  and  command- 
ing features  ^  thus  humbling  himself  before  the  small, 

'  Paul  Beniried.  c.  Ixxxiv. 

'  Vita  Mathildis  anonymi  auctoris,  Murat.  t.  v. — Donizo. 

'  Donizo. 

*  Ante  dies  septem,  quam  finem  Janus  haberet, 

Ante  suam  faciem  concessit  Papa  venire 

R^em,  cum  plantis  nudis  a  frigore  captis. 

Donizo. 

'  Nee  illud  laude  vacat,  quod  in  turba  procerum  cseteris  eminen- 

tior  et  major  seipso  Tidebatur  (Henricus),  et  quod  in  vultu  terribile 

quoddam   decus  praeferebat,   unde  intuitus  aspicientium  tanquam 

fulmine  reverberaret.     Yid.  Otbert.  Leodiens.  epist.  de  vita  et  obitu 

Henr.  IV. 
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insignificant,  and  now  probably  withered,  figare  ^  of 
Gregory  VII.,  must  have  afforded  a  striking  type  of 
that  abasement  of  physical  before  moral  power,— of  the 
sword  before  the  crosier, — ^which  the  great  struggle  then 
in  progress  was  fated  to  accomplish. 

The  interview  lasted  some  time.  While  Henry  stood 
before  him,  Gregory  stated  to  him  the  conditions  apon 
which  alone  he  would  revoke  the  sentence  of  excom- 
munication. He  exacted  from  the  humbled  prince  the 
promise  that>— on  such  day  and  at  such  place  as  the 
pope  should  name, — ^he  would  present  himself  to  answer 
the  charges  of  his  accusers,  and  to  receive  the  judg- 
ment of  the  apostolic  see.  That,  should  those  charges 
be  refuted,  and  that  judgment  be  favourable,  he  should, 
by  the  papal  decree,  continue  to  hold  his  kingdom  K 
But  that,  should  the  reverse  prove  the  case,  and  the 
sentence  deprive  him,  according  to  ecclesiastical  laws, 
of  the  sceptre,  of  which  he  should  be  proved  unworthy, 
he  should  peaceably  resign  it;  and  never, — ^in  any 
event, — attempt  to  wreak  his  vengeance,  or  to  inflict 
any  punishment,  on  those  who  had  been  instrumental 
in  his  present  humiliation.  That,  until  the  day  of  de- 
cision, he  should  abstain  from  bearing  any  of  the  ensigns 
of  royalty,  and  from  any  interference  with  its  ordinaiy 
functions.  That  he  should,  until  the  same  day,  take 
for  his  use  no  portion  of  the  revenues  of  the  empire, 
but  that  which  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  main- 
tenance of  himself  and  his  followers.  That  he  should, 
for  the  present,  recognize  the  release  of  his  subjects 

'  "  Homuncio  exilis  staturae."  Will.  Malmesb.  de  gestis  regom, 
lib.  iii.  p.  60,  edit.  Savil. ;  et  vide  Damiani,  Pentasticben,  De  HOde- 
brando  parre  statune,  sed  magnse  prudential  Tiro.  Ap.  Baron,  ad 
an.  1061. 

'  Ad  ejus  sententiam  retineret  regnum.     Lamb.  Scbafnab. 
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from  all  oaths  of  allegiance  which  they  had  taken,  and 
from  the  general  duty  of  obedience.  That  he  should 
banish  for  ever  from  his  court  Rupert  bishop  of 
Bamberg,  Ulrich  of  Cosheim,  and  other  persons,  who 
had  been  mainly  instrumental  in  his  late  errors.  And 
that  he  should  undertake,  in  the  event  of  recovering 
his  kingdom,  to  govern  it,  for  the  future,  in  obedience 
to  the  papal  counsels;  to  amend,  as  far  as  might  be,  all 
that  had  been  done  amiss  and  contrary  to  the  Church's 
order ;  and  to  endeavour,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  to  support 
and  enforce  the  papal  decrees  K 

Gregory  insisted  on  its  being  understood,  that,  in  the 
event  of  Henry's  departure  from  any  one  of  these  con- 
ditions, the  absolution  which  he  now  proposed  to  bestow 
should  be  null  and  void ;  and  that  it  should  be  recog- 
nized as  lawiiil,  in  that  case,  for  the  princes  of  the 
empire  to  meet  together,  and, — already  freed  from  all 
obligations  to  Henry, — to  proceed,  without  further 
delay,  to  the  nomination  of  a  successor  K 

Henry's  year  of  grace  was  just  expiring,  and  he  was 
bent  upon  obtaining  absolution,  at  whatever  cost.  He 
swore,  upon  the  pope's  dictation,  in  the  following 
terms: — 

I,  king  Henry,  with  respect  to  the  murmurs  and  com- 
plaints which  the  archbishops,  bishops,  dukes,  counts, 
and  other  nobles  of  Germany,  with  those  who  follow 
them  in  their  quarrel,  bring  forward  against  me,  will, 
**  within  the  term  which  my  Lord  Pope  Gregory  shall 
*•  appoint  for  the  purpose,  either  do  justice  according  to 
**  his  sentence,  or  make  peace  in  obedience  to  his 
**  counsel.  This  I  will  do  within  the  time,  unless  some 
"  unavoidable  impediment  should  arise,  or, — should  that 

*  Lamb.  Schafnab.  '  Id. 

VOL.  II.  1^ 
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^  occur, — as  soon  as  the  impediment  shall  have  been 
^  removed.  Also,  if  my  said  Lord  Pope  Gregory  diall 
*'  desire  to  go  across  the  Alps,  or  to  any  other  part  of 
^  the  world,  he  shall  do  it, — as  fiur  as  I,  and  those  whom 
I  can  command,  are  concerned,— with  security  agamst 
loss  of  life  or  limb,  or  capture,  for  himself  for  his 
^  attendants,  and  for  those  who  shall  travel  to  or 
**  from  him  in  any  direction  whatsoever.  Nor  shall  he 
^^  experience,  with  my  consent,  any  impediment  inoon- 
**  sistent  with  his  honour.  And,  if  any  other  person 
^*  shall  attempt  to  impede  him,  I  will,  in  good  fiuth, 
**  lend  him  my  aid  to  the  best  of  my  power  ^T 

Even  this  did  not  fully  satisfy  Gregory;  who  de- 
manded, as  a  further  security,  the  oaths  of  several  pre- 
lates, or  nobles,  who  should  become  Henry's  sureties 
for  the  fulfilment  of  his  vows.    Hugo,  the  abbot,  would 
willingly  have  undertaken  this  responsibility  for  the 
king;   but  his  taking  the  oath  required  would  have 
been  inconsistent  with  the  rules  of  his  order '.    Bat 
Eppo  bishop  of  Zeitz,  the  Maigrave  Azzo,  and  others, 
were  withheld  by  no  such  objection ;  and  their  oadis 
were  tendered  and  accepted '.     And  then,  at  length,  it 
v^as,  that  Gregory  arose  and  bestowed  on  the  king  his 
absolution  and  his  blessing  ^ ;  after  which,  he  proceeded 
forthwith  to  a  solemn  celebration  of  the  holy  Eucharist 
But,  when  the  act  of  consecration   was  eompletei 
the  pontiff  paused.     With  the  consecrated  Bread  in 
his  hand,  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  king.     ^  I  have 
been  accused,**  he  said,  ^  by  thee  and  thines,  of  having, 
by  simoniacal  practice,  obtained  the  apostolic  chair; 
**  as  well  as  of  having,  both  before  and  since  my  aoces- 

'  Paul  Bernried,  cIxxxit. — Hardnin,  t.  ▼!.  pt.  i.  p.  1356. 
'  Lamb.  Schafimb.  '  Id. — Benold.  Constant. 

^  Annalista  Saxo. 
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^^  8k)n  to  it,  stained  myself  by  crimes  which  would, 
according  to  the  canons,  disqualify  me  for  the  minis- 
tration of  any  sacred  office  whatever.    I  might  justify 
myself  by  proof ;  I  might  appeal  to  the  testimony  of 
"  those  witnesses  who  have  known  me  from  my  child- 
**  hood,  and  by  whose  suffi*agesl  have  been  elevated  to  the 
'*  chair  which  I  fill.     But  I  turn  from  human  testimony 
**  to  that  which  is  divine.    Behold  the  Body  of  the 
'*  Lord  !     Be  it,  this  day,  the  witness  of  my  innocence ! 
May  the  Almighty  God  free  me  this  day,  if  I  be  in- 
nocent, from  the  suspicion  of  guilt !     May  He  smite 
me,  if  I  be  guilty,  by  a  sudden  death  this  day  * !"    He 
ceased,  and  partook  of  the  consecrated  Element,  amid 
an  involuntary  murmur  of  admiration  from  those  around. 
And  then,  addressing  Henry  once  more, ''  Do  thou,  my 
son,*'  hq  said,  "  if  it  shall  please  thee,  now  follow  my 
example.    The  princes  of  thine  empire  have  accused 
**  thee  before  me ;  and  have  alleged  thy  crimes  to  have 
**  been  such  as,  in  justice,  to  require  thine  exclusion,  not 
only  from  the  seat  of  empire,  but  also  from  the  com- 
munion of  the  Church,  and  from  all  intercourse  with 
the  faithful,  even  unto  thy  dying  hour.     They  eagerly 
demand  that  a  day  should  be  appointed,  and  an  op- 
portunity afforded,  for  a  legal  investigation  of  the 
charges  which  they  bring  against  thee.      But  thou 
**  knowest  full  well  how  liable  are  all  human  judgments 
**  to  error ;  how  often,  in  public  discussions,  falsehood 
is  received  for  truth,  being  dressed  out  in  the  trappings 
of  eloquence,  and  thus  captivating  the  attention,  while 
truth,  not  thus  artificially  supported,  is  despised.    As, 
*'  therefore,  I  wish, — now  that  thou  hast  implored  the 
^  protection  of  the  apostolic  see, — that  thou  shouldest 


^  Lamb.  Schafiiab. 
N    2 
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adopt  the  wisest  course,  I  implore  thee  to  do  what  I 
"  advise.  If  thou  art  conscious  of  thine  innocence, 
"  and  assured  that  the  charges  brought  against  thee  by 
**  thine  opponents  are  false  and  calumnious,  free  at  once 
the  Church  of  God  from  scandal,  and  thyself  from 
suspicion ;  and  take,  as  an  appeal  to  Heaven,  this 
"  Body  of  the  Lord.  Thus  may  every  mouth  be 
*'  stopped  of  them  that  speak  against  thee ;  thus  shall 
•*  I  become  the  firm  advocate  of  thy  cause,  the  strenu- 
*'  ous  assertor  of  thine  innocence ;  thus  may  thy  nobles 
"  be  reconciled  to  thee,  thy  kingdom  be  restored,  and 
"  the  wild  storms  of  civil  war,  by  which  it  is  now 
**  agitated,  be  laid  to  rest  for  ever '." 

Henry,  confounded  by  the  suddenness  of  this  appeal, 
knew  not  how  to  reply.  With  trembling,  and  with 
shame,  he,  after  much  hesitation  and  many  excuses, 
declined  to  connect  his  reception  of  the  holy  Element 
vdth  so  solemn  an  appeal ;  and  prayed  that  the  deci- 
sion of  his  cause  might  be  postponed  to  the  projected 
council.  Gregory  complied  with  the  prayer,  and,  as 
soon  as  the  service  was  concluded,  conducted  the  king 
to  a  banquet ;  where  Henry  refreshed  himself  after  the 
privations  and  fatigues  of  the  foregoing  days,  and  where 
conversation  was  carried  on  for  some  time  between  the 
late  antagonists  in  a  pacific  and  friendly  tone  \ 


^  A  similar  test  had  been  proffered  by  Adrian  II.  in  869,  to 
Lothaire,  king  of  Lorraine  ;  but  with  a  different  result.  The  king 
hesitated  not  to  accept  it ;  but  his  death,  which  occurred  within  a 
very  short  space  of  time,  while  he  was  at  Piacenza,  on  his  return  to 
his  dominions,  is  recorded  by  the  historians  of  the  time,  as  a  fearfiil 
instance  of  the  judicial  interposition  of  Heaven.  Chron.  Reginon. 
ap.  Pistor.  torn.  i.  p.  71. — Waltram.  Naumburgens.  Apologise,  lib.  iL 

C.  XT. 

'  Lamb.  Schafnab. 
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Gregory  had,  in  the  mean  time,  dispatched  the 
bishop  of  Zeitz,  to  Henry's  adherents  without  the  walls 
of  Canossa ;  that  he  might  at  once  announce  to  them 
the  Church's  absolution  of  their  master,  and  extend, 
by  the  pope's  authority,  that  absolution  to  themselves. 
But  he  found  the  haughty  Italian  nobles  in  a  very 
different  mood  from  that  in  which  he  had  left  their 
sovereign.  When  they  heard  the  details  of  Henry's 
conduct  and  of  its  results,  they  burst  into  indignation, 
vilified  the  character  of  the  pontiff,  and  loaded  his 
legate  with  abuse.  Lightly,  they  said,  did  they  re- 
gard the  censure  of  one  who  had  been  long  since  him- 
self excommunicated  by  the  just  sentence  of  the  bishops 
of  Italy.  The  king,  in  abasing  himself,  had  disgraced 
his  name  and  character ;  he  whom  they  had  followed 
as  the  defender  of  their  cause,  and  the  avenger  of  their 
wrongs  on  the  common  enemy,  had  forgotten  alike 
them,  himself,  the  laws  of  the  Church,  and  the  general 
weal  of  the  empire,  in  his  selfish  eagerness  for  this 
humiliating  reconciliation '. 

The  soldiers  caught  the  tone  of  their  leaders,  and  a 
general  murmur  filled  the  camp.  The  legate  returned 
into  Canossa  amid  execrations  and  scorn ;  and  voices 
were  even  raised  among  the  multitude,  to  demand  the 
immediate  deposition  of  the  monarch  who  had  shown 
himself  so  unworthy  of  his  crown,  and  the  proclama- 
tion of  his  yet  infant  offspring,  Conrad '.  With  that 
child,  the  murmurers  said,  they  would  march  to  Rome, 
and  there  procure  the  election  of  a  new  pope,  by  whom 
the  infant  should  forthwith  be  crowned,  and  all  acts  of 
the  apostate  Gregory  be  formally  annulled. ' 

On  the  intelligence  of  these  disorders,  Henry  lost  no 

*  Lamb.  Schafnab.  *  Id. 
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time  in  requesting  the  princes  within  the  castle  to  go 
out  and  use  their  influence  in  appeasing  the  anger  of  his 
followers ;  to  explain  and  to  justify,  as  far  as  they  might, 
his  conduct  in  their  eyes ;  to  assure  them,  that  in  what 
he  had  done,  he  had  had  the  general  good  in  vierw ;  and 
to  promise,  in  his  name,  future  yengeance  upon  his 
and  their  real  enemies.  The  tumult  in  his  camp  was 
thus  stilled ;  but  many  of  his  most  influential  followers 
gave,  in  their  disgust^  the  signal  for  an  immediate 
return  to  their  respective  homes  \ 

By  those  who  remained,  the  king,  when  at  length  he 
issued  from  the  fortress,  was  received  in  a  manner  very 
difierent  from  that  by  which  they  had  formerly  shown 
their  respect  for  their  sovereign.  In  every  counte- 
nance around  him  he  read  the  signs  of  disappointment, 
and  of  a  contempt  which  his  soldiers  were  at  little 
pains  to  conceal^.  Finding,  however,  that  they  still 
obeyed  his  orders,  he  put  himself  at  their  head ;  and, 
eager  to  escape  from  the  scene  of  his  abasement,  pro- 
ceeded to  hide  his  shame  within  the  walls  of  Beggio. 

'  Lamb.  Schafiiab.  '  Id. 
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Short  as  was  the  distance  which  separated  Reggio 
from  Canossa,  Henry  seems  to  haye  entered  the  gates 
of  the  former  place  with  sentiments  and  intentions 
very  different  from  those  with  which  he  had  taken 
leave  of  the  scene  of  his  abasement.  The  symptoms 
of  disgust  which  he; ;  witnessed  among  his  folio wers, 
may  well  have  opened  his  eyes  to  the  impolicy,  as 
well  as  to  the  humiliating  nature,  of  the  step  which  he 
had  taken ;  teaching  him  to  see, — though  probably  at 
first  but  dimly,-^the  importance  of  the  results  which 
must  follow  the  event  which  had  occurred ;  and  to  feel 
that  the  penance  of  Canossa,  unless  it  could  be  virtually 
undone,  must  place, — ^and  that  permanently,— on  a  foot- 
ing entirely  new,  the  mutual  relations  of  the  empire  and 
the  Church.  For  the  spectacle,— contemplated  as  it 
would  be  by  all  Christendom,— -of  Henry  IV.  bare- 
footed and  shivering  in  the  frosts  of  January,  at  the 
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pontiff's  door,  might  natarally  obliterate  from  the 
minds  of  men  the  Tision  of  Hemy  III^  sitting  in 
regal  and  military  state  at  Sntri,  and  commanding  a 
former  Gregory  to  lay  down  his  croaer.  A  new  phase 
of  things  was  now  to  commence ;  a  new  tarn  was  to  be 
given  to  the  current  ideas  of  mankind.  Steps  taken 
in  assertion  of  ecclesiastical  independence,  or  of  die 
papal  supremacy  over  earthly  crowns,  could  thence- 
forth be  no  longer  regarded  as  bold,  irregular,  measares, 
wrought  in  oppoeition  to  an  established  order  of  things, 
and  to  the  generally  received  axioms  of  the  wtnid. 
That  independence,  that  supremacy,  were  now  to  be- 
come the  rule, — not  the  exception, — ^in  the  ^es  of 
those  who  contemplated,  in  a  broad  and  general  way, 
the  great  system  in  which  all  were  moving ;  Canossa 
had,  as  it  were,  loudly  proclaimed,  and  openly  illns- 
trated  to  all,  the  moral  revolution,  which, — though  it 
had  been  for  years  in  constant  progress, — had  yet,  as  hi 
as  the  multitude  was  concerned,  been  silently  advancing. 
And  new  principles,  new  truns  and  habits  of  thoagfat, 
the  necessary  results  of  that  revolution,  must,  it  might 
have  been  foreseen,  forthwith  develope  themselves ;  in 
virtue  of  which, — the  outUnesof  the  papal  theory  being 
filled  up,  and  its  shadowy  parts  consolidated, — the  ^we- 
tolic  see  would  naturally  be  recognized  as  constituting, 
regularly  and  systematically,  the  paramount  authority 
of  the  West,  the  source  and  controller  of  all  monarch^ 
ical  power ;  while  the  empire,  degraded  from  its  palmy 
state  of  general  supremacy,  would  become,  in  iact  as 
"  OS  theory,  but  the  first  and  most  exalted  of  bo* 
ary  fiefs;  a  single,  though  the  most  glittering, 
in  the  all-encircling  diadem  of  St.  Peter. 
latever  glimmerings  of  these  truths  might  have 
d  the  humiliated  monarch's  thoughts,  vre  cannot 
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doubt  that  the  shame  excited  bj  the  contempt  of  his 
subjects  rankled  deeply  in  his  mind,  and  combined  with 
the  natural  feeling  of  resentment  against  his  conqueror 
which  burned  in  his  breast,  in  urging  him  to  throw  off 
the  unwelcome  guise  of  humility,  and  to  seek  indemnifi- 
cation for  what  had  occurred  in  a  summary  and  exem- 
plary revenge.  The  adoption  of  such  a  course,  his 
honour, — ^his  interest, — ^his  very  safety  itself, — seemed 
peremptorily  to  require.  What  he  saw,  gave  him  cause 
to  tremble,  lest,  having  virtually  lost  one  kingdom 
already,  by  his  ill-timed  opposition  to  Rome,  he  should 
now  forfeit  another  by  as  ill-timed  a  submission  to  it. 
And  he  seems,  from  the  very  first,  to  have  so  iar 
appreciated  his  new  position,  as  to  feel  that  his  cause 
was  lost, — ^that  what  he  had  once  been,  he  could  never 
be  again,  unless  he  could  yet  obtain  a  superiority  over 
the  pontiff,  and  visit  him,  in  the  sight  of  Christendom, 
with  a  chastisement  and  degradation  adequate  to  the  hu- 
miliation which  he  now  glowed  with  shame  at  the  thought 
of  having  suffered.  To  the  attainment  of  such  an  end 
— to  the  obliteration  of  the  disgrace  of  Canossa,  and 
the  annulment  of  its  otherwise  inevitable  consequences, 
by  some  signal  retaliation  on  Gregory,  or  on  his  party, — 
we  shall  see  the  king  henceforth  applying  the  undivided 
energies  of  a  mind,  ever  able  and  active,  though  ill- 
trained,  and  ill-regulated ;  and  now  materially  strength- 
ened by  the  vicissitudes  of  calamity  and  trial.  For  much 
of  the  youthful  levity  and  uncertainty  of  purpose  which 
he  had  formerly  displayed,  had,  by  this  time,  ceased  to 
disfigure  his  character ;  and  Henry,  during  many  suc- 
cessive years,  could  devote  himself  to  the  overthrow  of 
his  great  antagonist,  with  an  earnestness  and  a  perse- 
verance worthy  even  of  that  antagonist  himself. 
Henry  and  Gregory  will  therefore,  during  the  re- 
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maining  pages  of  this  narration,  be  presented  to  the 
reader  in  positions  of  relation  to  each  other  very  diflfer- 
ent  Irom  those  in  which  they  have  hitherto  been  exhi- 
bited. The  pontiff's  aggressive  measures,  if  we  may  so 
style  them,  had  been  completed.  Step  by  step,  had  he 
and  his  predecessors  proceeded  in  a  course  of  purifying 
reforms,  and  in  the  developement  of  a  system  which,  as 
a  system,  even  they  themselves,  it  is  probable,  could 
scarcely  grasp,  until  they  beheld  it  in  actual  life  and 
operation.  The  successive  events  of  the  last  months 
had  hurried  on,  with  unexpected  celerity,  the  last  stage 
in  its  progress  toward  maturity,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  materially  and  indelibly  modified  its  character; 
and  at  Canossa  its  sudden  completion  had  been  dis- 
played in  a  manner  calculated  to  startle  and  astonish 
even  those  by  whose  efforts  it  had  been  effected.  Nor 
could  what  had  been  thus  accomplished  be  undone,  by 
any  means  short  of  such  a  great  mutation  of  affiuis  as 
would  humble  the  papacy  in  its  turn,  publicly  and  com- 
pletely, beneath  the  feet  of  the  representative  and 
champion — for  such  Henry  may  be  styled — of  secular 
supremacy.  Gregory  had  only  to  preserve,  by  the 
maintenance  of  his  moral  and  political  dignity,  the  high 
position  which  he  now  occupied  in  the  minds  of  men, 
to  insure  the  lasting  and  general  recognition  of  the 
principles  of  which  he  had  become  the  representative, 
and  which  had,  under  his  hands,  been  rendered,  at 
length,  80  signally  triumphant. 

We  are  to  behold,  therefore,  the  pontiff  acting,  as  it 
were,  on  the  defensive,  and  Henry  on  the  aggressive^ 
in  the  war&re  in  which  the  remaining  years  of  Gre- 
gory's life  were  involved.  The  exertions  of  the  king 
we  shall  have  to  regard  as  incited  by  the  wish  to  reco- 
ver, while  it  was  yet  time,  the  ground  v^ch  he  had 
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lost ;  those  of  the  pontiff  as  actuated  by  the  desire  of 
preserving  from  re-capture  the  position  which  he  had 
wrested  from  the  enemy,  and  now  successfully  occu- 
pied. 

Guibert,  and  the  other  Italian  prelates  who  formed 
Henry's  court  at  Beggio,  did  all  in  their  power  to  fan 
the  flame  which  was  now  kindling  in  the  monarch's 
breast  K  Their  own  quarrel  with  Gregory  had  gone  too 
br  to  admit  of  compromise  or  reconciliation ;  and  a 
friendly  adjustment  of  the  dispute  between  the  pontiff 
and  the  sovereign  would,  they  felt,  leave  them,  unde- 
fended, to  the  mercy  of  the  former,  and  thus  ensure 
their  speedy  ruin.  And  their  leader,  still  entertaining 
the  ambitious  design  of  mounting  St  Peter's  chair,  felt 
that  his  only  chance  of  arriving  at  such  an  elevation 
lay  in  the  continued  warfare  of  those  contending 
powers,  which  now  seemed  likely  to  conclude  a  treaty 
of  peace. 

Animated  by  the  advice  of  such  counsellors  as  these, 
Henry  resolved  on  retrieving  his  dignity,  and  wreaking 
vengeance  on  the  pontiff,  without  delay.  Prudential 
considerations,  however,  led  him  to  abstain,  for  the 
moment,  from  an  open  rupture;  aud  advancing,  on 
the  sixth  day  after  his  departure  from  Canossa,  to 
Bianello  ^ — ^a  place  in  the  inunediate  vicinity  of  that 
fortress^ — ^he  thence  invited  Gregory  to  preside  over  a 
council  at  Mantua ;  a  city  in  which,  it  would  seem,  he 
intended  treacherously  to  make  himself  master  of  the 
pontiff's  person.  Unsuspicious  of  the  change  which* 
had  taken  place  in  Henry's  sentiments,  Gregory  ac- 
ceded to  the  proposal ;  and  the  king,  having  embraced 
his  mother  at  Piacenza,  and  held  there  some  interviewa 

'  Donizo.  *  Id. 
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by  night  with  the  pontiff's  enemies  ^  proceeded  to 
Mantua  to  await  his  coming.  The  pope,  escorted  by 
Matilda,  shortly  put  himself  in  motion  for  the  ap- 
pointed city ;  but  he  had  no  sooner  crossed  the  Po,  than 
he  received  intelligence  which  opened  his  eyes  to  the 
king's  intended  treachery^;  and  Matilda,  without  the 
loss  of  a  moment,  reconducted  him,  by  bye-roads, 
across  the  plain  of  Lombardy,  to  the  line  of  the 
Appennines,  and  to  the  security  of  her  mountain- 
fortress. 

It  appears  to  haye  been  about  this  time,  that  the 
Countess,  in  the  fervour  of  her  attachment  to  the  per- 
son and  character  of  her  guest,  formally  granted  to  him, 
and  to  his  successors  in  the  apostolic  chair,  the  rever- 
sion of  the  extensive  territories  at  her  disposal ' :  terri- 
tories which  the  popes  inherited  accordingly,  and  which 
form  at  the  present  day  a  principal  portion  of  the  pa- 
trimony of  St.  Peter. 

Foiled  at  Mantua,  Henry,  still  muntaining  the 
appearance  of  submissiveness,  forwarded  to  Gr^oiy 
the  request  that  he  might  be  crowned  king  of  Italy, 
at  Monza,  with  the  celebrated  iron  crown :  either  by 
the  prelates  of  Milan  and  Pavia,  according  to  the 
custom  of  his  ancestors ;  or, — ^if  this,  owing  to  the  ex- 
communication of  those  dignitaries,  was  impossible, — 
by  any  bishop,  whom  the  pontiff  might  direct  to  officiate 

'  Bonizo,  p.  817. 

'  Cuncta  videns  Christas  fieri  vetuit  scelus  istnd. 

Eridanum  Prsesul,  Mathildis  et  optima  secum 

Transivit,  sperans  pacem  componere  yeram. 

Ad  dominam  claram  xnultis  oculis  oculatam 

Nuntius  advenit,  qui  secretum  patefecit 

Regis  Henrici,  qui  Papam  tradere  dicit. 

Donizo,  1. 11.  c.  1. 
'  Donizo  1.  0. 
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in  their  stead.    His  chief  aim,  in  this, — it  is  said, — was 
to  make  it  appear  to  the  world,  that  in  his  absolation, 
was  involved  the  recognition  of  his  continued  right  to 
enjoy  the  royal  dignity.     But,  if  so,  it  was  idle  for 
him  to  hope  that  the  penetrating  Gregory  would  not 
detect  so  palpable  a  design.     The  pontiff  definitively 
forbade   the   measure ;    nor    did   Henry  venture  on 
putting  it  in  practice  in  opposition  to  his  will.    In  vin- 
dication, however,  of  his  right  to  the  prerogatives  of  his 
ancestors,  he  made  a  progress,  as  they  had  been  accus-* 
tomed  to  do,  through  various  cities  of  northern  Italy ; 
but  very  different  was  his  welcome  from  that  by  which 
they,  on  such  occasions,  had  usually  been  greeted. 
The  tidings  of  his  humiliation  had  spread  far  and  widely 
around ;  while  his  indignant  repentance  for  it,  and  his 
cherished  schemes  of  vengeance,  were  yet  a  secret 
from  the  world.     No  mayors,  no  deputations,  came 
forth  to  meet  him  with  loyal  acclamations  and  proffers 
of  duty.     The  towns  which  he  approached  shut  their 
gates  against  him,  and  he  was  contemptuously  directed 
to  lodge  with  his  train  in  the  suburbs.     The  supplies 
necessary  for  their  maintenance  were  there  doled  out 
to  them  in  the  most  scanty  and  parsimonious  man- 
ner ;  while  guards  were  posted  to  observe  the  motions 
of  his  followers,  lest  they  should  commit  any  depre- 
dations in    the    neighbouring    villages  or  pastures  ^ 
He  began,  therefore,  to  feel  the   necessity  of  pub- 
licly  throwing  off  the   mask  which  he  now  reluc- 
tantly wore;   and  of  displaying  to  his  subjects,  and 
to  the  world  in  general,  those  feelings  of  hatred  and 
defiance  toward  the  pontifi^  which  he  had  as  yet  con- 
fided to  his  more  cherished  counsellors   alone.      He 

'  Lamb.  Schafnab. 
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recalled  to  his  presence  and  to  his  iayonr  Ulric  of 
Cosheim,  and  others  of  his  former  licentious  and  simo- 
niacal  associates ;  and  sanctioned  the  imprisonment,  hj 
his  partizans,  of  two  papal  legates,  Gerald  bishop  of 
Ostia,  and  Anselm  bishop  of  Lucca. 

He  openly  spoke  against  the  pontiiF,  as  being,  by  his 
machinations,  the  author  and  exciter  of  every  stonn 
which  had  of  late  vexed  the  state,  and  afflicted  the 
Church.  And  he  broke  through, — ^as  though,  according 
to  the  expression  of  Lambert,  they  had  been  cobwebs  \ 
— every  tie  of  ecclesiastical  law,  every  obligation  which 
Gregory  had  so  recently  confirmed  by  the  weight  of 
his  pontifical  authority.  This  alteration  of  demeanour 
soon  had  its  effect  in  conciliating  those  whom  his 
supposed  tameness  under  degradation  had  disgusted. 
Several,  who  had  abandoned  him,  returned  to  his 
standards;  supplies  to  his  forces  were  more  readily 
and  plentifully  bestowed ;  and  his  power  acquired  its 
former  preponderance  in  northern  Italy. 

In  Germany,  the  confederate  princes  had  been 
startled  and  confounded  by  the  unexpected  intelligence 
of  Henry's  Italian  journey.  A  meeting  was  suddenly 
convened,  and  attended  by  the  leaders  among  them,  at 
Ulm ;  but  the  severity  of  the  weather,  and  the  depth  of 
the  snow  which  generally  covered  the  country,  prevented 
many,  to  whom  they  looked  for  support,  from  attending. 
It  was  therefore  resolved, — ^the  then  existing  arrange- 
ments having  been  disturbed, — that  the  general  meeting, 
to  which  all  looked  forward,and  which  had  been  intended 
to  take  place  at  Augsburg,  should  be  announced  for 
the  13th  of  March,  at  Forchheim^     This  having  been 

'  Contemptim  tanquam  aranearum  tela« — Lamb.  Schafnab. 
'  Lamb.  Schafnab. — Beraold  Constant. 
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detennined  upon,  messengers  were  dispatched  to  the 
nobles  throughout  the  various  provinces  of  Germany  to 
request  their  attendance  on  the  appointed  day;  and 
Count  Mangold  of  Veringen, — brother  to  the  chronicler 
of  those  times,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Herman- 
nus  Contractus, — ^was  directed  to  lay  before  the  pope 
information  of  what  had  been  decided  on,  and  to  request 
him  to  dignify  and  sanction  the  proceedings  at  Forch- 
heim  with  his  presence.  But  the  step  which  the  con- 
federates were  now  most  anxious  to  take, — ^the  election 
of  a  new  sovereign, — ^was  one  in  which  the  pontiff  was 
hot,  as  yet,  willing  to  concur.  Immediately  upon  the 
termination  of  the  proceedings  at  Canossa,  he  had,  in 
an  epistle  \  made  known  to  them  what  had  occurred ; 
giving  them,  in  the  same,  to  understand  that  the  ques- 
tion, which  it  had  been  intended  that  he  should  de- 
cide, respecting  the  kingdom,  was  yet  open ;  and  that 
he  was  in  no  way  further  pledged  to  befriend  and  sup- 
port the  king,  than  as  a  due  regard  for  his  spiritual 
welfare  and  honour,  and  as  the  dictates  of  justice  and 
mercy,  required. 

Of  the  change  which  had,  subsequently  to  those  pro- 
ceedings, occurred  in  Henry's  sentiments,  Gregory  was 
soon,  by  the  affair  of  Mantua,  and  by  many  other  indi- 
cations, made  aware.  But,  even  if  he  were  led  by 
these  appearances,  to  despair  of  reducing  again  the  re- 
fractory monarch  to  submission, — an  event,  which,  for 
more  than  any  other,  would  have  tended  to  consolidate 
his  system,  and  to  confirm  his  power, — ^both  principle 
and  policy  must  have  induced  the  pontiff  to  delay,  if 
possible,  the  adoption  of  so  irrevocable  a  measure  as  the 

*  Lib.  iv.  Ep.  12. 
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election  of  a  new  soTereign,  until  Henry  should,  more 
overtly  and  publicly,  have  manifested  his  relapse,  and 
the  consequent  forfeiture,  under  a  compact  recognised 
by  himself,  of  his  title  to  his  crown.  Gregory  was,  how- 
ever, conscious  that  this  reluctance  to  the  contemplated 
step  was  by  no  means  shared  by  his  German  allies ;  who 
were  anxious,  by  pushing  matters  at  once  to  extremities, 
to  rid  themselves  definitively  of  their  present  sovereign, 
and  to  place  his  crown  on  the  head  of  one  of  their  own 
number ;  and  he  had,  therefore,  on  the  very  day  preced* 
ing  that  of  Count  Mangold's  appearance,  dispatched  two 
legates  to  Germany.  Each  of  them  bore  the  name  of 
Bernard,  the  one  being  a  cardinal  deacon  of  the  Roman 
Church,  the  other  abbot  of  Marseilles^;  and  they  were 
charged  with  instructions  to  request,  that  the  decision 
on  the  great  question  of  the  kingdom  might,  if  possible, 
be  postponed  till  the  pope  himself  could  appear  in  Ger- 
many. When  Mangold  subsequently  appeared,  and 
explained  the  purport  of  his  mission,  Gregory  directed 
him  to  proceed,  with  a  cardinal, — also  named  Gregory, — 
to  the  king ;  and  to  call  upon  him,  in  fulfilment  of  his 
oath,  to  appear  at  the  projected  counciP,  and  also  to 
give  the  pontiff  safe-conduct  through  Lombardy.  But 
to  neither  of  these  demands  was  Henry  willing  to  ac- 
cede '.  He  had,  he  said,  but  just  arrived  in  his  Italian 
territories ;  and, — ^not  to  mention  that  many  pressing 
and  important  •  affairs  required  his  stay, — ^he  could  not 
venture  to  offend  his  southern  subjects,  who  had  so 

^  Paul  Bernried. — According  to  Lambert,  these  l^atea  were  sent 
subsequently  to  Mangold's  appearance,  others  being  sent  in  the  first 
instance.  But,  with  regard  to  any  transaction  in  the  papal  couit, 
the  former  historian  seems  the  better  authority. 

'  Lamb.  Schafnab.  *  Bemold  Constant. 
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long  and  so  anxiously  desired  his  presence,  by  depart- 
ing in  such  haste  from  among  them.     The  day,  too, 
was  so  near,  that  his  appearance  at  the  place  required 
was  physically  impossible  K    The  swiftest  horses  could 
not  transport  him,  in  time,  to  the  spot.     He  also  re- 
fused to  grant  the  requisite  safe-conduct  to  Gregory 
himself;  who,  still  enclosed  within  the  walls  of  Canossa, 
was  surrounded  on  every  side  by  the  monarch's  irritated 
partizans ;  and  was  unable^  without  Henry's  permission, 
either  to  advance  toward  the  Alps»  or  to  retunx  to  the 
papal  city.     Count  Mangold  had  therefore  to  return, 
unaccompanied  either  by  the  pontiff  or  by  any  accredited 
representative  of  the  papal  authority,  to  Germany;  where 
the  legates,  dispatched  before  his  arrival,  had  now  pre- 
sented themselves.      These,  when  introduced  to  the 
assembled  nobles,  acquainted  them  with  Gregory's  de- 
sire to  have  fulfilled  their  wish,  by  appearing  in  person 
among  them ;  as  well  as  with  the  impediments  which 
up  to  the  time  of  their  mission,  had   prevented  his 
doing  so.     They  besought  them  to  postpone,  for  the 
present,  the  intended  election;  to  take  such  steps  as 
might  appear  to  them  to  be  necessary,  for  the  im- 
mediate government  of  the  kingdom,  which  had  been 
thrown,  by  the  puerile  levity  of  one  man,  into  such  a 
state  of  trouble ;  and  to  defer,  till  the  pontiff's  coming, 
the  final  arrangements ;  by  which, — it  was  to  be  hoped, 
— the  great  question  in  dispute  might  be  settled,  on 
the  basis  of  the  general  honour  and  advantage,  and  of 
the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  Church  ^ 

The  assembly  received  and  listened  to  the  legates 
v^ith  all  reverence  and  respect.  But  this  announce- 
ment of  the  pontiff's  views  excited  general  discontent. 

'  Lamb.  Schafnab.  '  Bcmold.  Constant.   . 
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The  nobles  endeavoared  to  explain  to  them  the  dan- 
gers to  which,  through  Henry's  contrivances,  they  had 
formerly  been  subjected ; — ^the  perils  to  which,  from  the 
same  quarter,  they  still  stood  exposed ; — and  the  impossi- 
bility of  placing  any  confidence  in  a  prince  of  so  faithless 
a  character.  They  had  already, — they  said, — ^bome  with 
the  evils  of  the  interregnum  which  had  been  caused  by 
his  deposition,  for  a  year ;  and  that  not  from  any  pros- 
pect of  his  amendment, — ^a  thing  to  be  despaired  of, — 
but  because  some  had  thought  that  time  and  oppor- 
tunity, at  least,  should  be  given  him  for  repentance. 
In  such  complaints  on  their  part,  the  day  passed  away ; 
the  legates,  when  they  had  heard  the  various  charges 
brought  against  the  king,  not  scrupling  to  express  their 
surprise,  that  the  German  nation  should  so  long  have 
borne  with  the  wanton  misgovemment  of  a  headstrong 
boy. 

Encouraged,  perhaps,  by  the  expression  of  this  senti- 
ment, the  nobles  on  the  following  morning  declared 
to  the  papal  envoys,  that  fearful,  irreconcileable,  divi- 
sions would  inevitably  arise  in  the  empire,  were  tiie 
assembly  now  to  be  prevented  from  accomplishing  its 
intended  purpose,  the  election  of  a  successor  to  Heniy's 
vacant  throne.  The  legates  declared  themselves  still 
of  opinion, — if,  by  any  cautionary  arrangements,  it 
could  be  made  consistent  with  the  general  good, — ^that 
Henry's  nominal  government  should  yet,  for  a  while,  be 
endured^  and  the  appointment  of  a  successor  postponed, 
until  the  pope's  appearance  in  Germany.  But  the 
question  of  the  occupation  of  the  throne  was  not, — ^thej 
8aid,--^to  depend  upon  their  will,  but  upon  the  counseb 

^  Ut  si  quolibet  suae  cautionis  artificio  posset  fieri,  isto  (Henrioo) 
adhac  aliquamdia  qualitercuifaque  sustentato,  &c. — Bernold.  Coo- 
•tant. 
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of  those  princes  who  had  lent  their  aid  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  state,  and  who  were  best  acquainted  with 
the  causes  of  its  weal  or  woe.  With  this  permission  to 
proceed,  the  leading  nobles  resorted  to  the  archbishop 
of  Mentz,  in  concert  with  whom  it  was  agreed,  that, — 
the  pope  not  having  positively  forbidden  the  election, — 
they  themselves  would  become  accountable  for  all  the 
evil  consequences,  which  might  result  from  their  longer 
forbearing  to  exercise,  as  free-men,  their  prii^ilege  freely 
to  choose  their  sovereign.  The  pope  had  himself  re- 
leased them  from  the  ties  which  had  bound  them  to 
their  former  king ;  nor  even  at  Canossa,  when  restoring 
him  to  communion  with  the  fiiithful,  had  the  pontiff 
in  any  wise  repealed  the  sentence,  formerly  passed 
upon  him,  of  deposition.  The  election,  it  was,  there- 
fore^ determined,  diould  proceed  without  delay. 

There  were  many,  of  course,  among  the  assembled 
chiefs,  who  were  incited  to  the  step,  thus  apparently 
taken  for  the  public  good,  by  the  expectation  of  advan- 
tages, which  a  change  of  sovereigns  might  confer,  in- 
dividually, upon  themselves.  Not  to  mention  those 
who  looked  directly  forward  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
crown,  which  was  thuB  to  be  reft  from  the  existing 
monarch's  brow,  there  were  several  who  flattered  them- 
selves that  they  could  make  the  redress  of  some  exist- 
ing grievance,  or  the  acquisition  of  some  coveted  boon, 
the  price  of  their  concurrence  in  the  election,  and  of 
their  adhesion  to  the  new-chosen  sovereign's  cause. 
One  of  these  was  Otho  of  Nordheim.  That  chieftain, 
when  Siegfried,  in  exercise  of  the  privilege  of  the  Ger- 
man primate,  gave  the  first  vote  in  favour  of  Rudolf  of 
Swabia  \  at  once  declared  that  his  acquiescence  in  that 

'  Bemold.  Constant. 
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prince's  election  must  depend  on  the  recognition,  by 
the  latter,  of  his  claims  to  the  Duchy  of  Bavaria  K  By 
this,  Welf, — on  whom,  as  we  have  seen,  that  duchy,  on 
Otho's  degradation,  had  been  bestowed, — was  naturally 
incensed ;  and  a  fierce  contention  would  have  arisen, 
had  not  the  legates  interfered,  and  said  that  a  king, — 
if  now  to  be  chosen, — ^must  be  a  king  for  all,  not  for 
individuals  ^.  The  conditions  previously  to  be  imposed 
on  him  must  be  of  a  general  nature  alone.  He  might 
be  required  to  promise,  first,  that  he  would  never 
dispose  of  bishoprics  by  simony,  either  for  gold  or 
fiivour',  but  would  permit  to  every  Church  the  free 
choice  of  her  own  members,  according  to  the  canons. 
And,  secondly,  that  he  would  not.  endeavour  to  make 
the  kingly  dignity  hereditary  in  his  house ;  the  son  of 
a  king  being  only  to  be  recognized  as  his  intended  suc- 
cessor when  elected  such  by  the  people ;  whose  voice 
should  have  free  power  to  refuse  to  him  that  dignity, 
if  he  should  be  considered  unworthy  of  it  \ 

The  assembly  unanimously  notified  their  acquiescence 
in  the  sentiments  of  the  legates,  and  their  approval  of 
the  conditions  proposed.  The  election  then  proceeded ; 
the  name  of  Rudolf  of  Swabia  ^  which  had  been  pro- 
nounced by  Siegfried,  was  repeated  in  succession  by  the 
other  prelates  present ;  then  by  Berthold,  Welf,  Otho, 
and  the  other  temporal  nobles ;  and  finally  re-echoed, 

'  Bruno. 

'  Ait  etiam  (legatus)  si  eo  modo/quo  CGeptum  fuerat,  promissioni- 
bus  singillatim  praemissis  eligeretur,  ipsa  electio  non  sincera,  sed 
hseresis  simoniacae  veneno  polluta  videretar. — Bruno. — AnnalisU 
Saxo. 

'  The  general  meaning  which  the  word  simony  now  bore  has  been 
mentioned  in  a  former  chapter. — Vol.  i.  p.  325. 

*  Bruno. — Annalista  Saxo. 

'  Bemold.  Constant 
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amid  joyous  shouts,  by  the  multitude  assembled  with- 
out; while  those  within  proffered,  in  succession,  the 
oath  of  fealty  ^  to  their  newly-chosen  sovereign. 

Long  as  Rudolf  seems  to  have  secretly  coveted  the 
high  station  which  he  had  at  length  attained,  the  reluct- 
ance was  not, — ^it  may  be  believed,— entirely  assumed, 
with  which  he  now  accepted  the  proffered  crown.  The 
dreams  of  ambition  are  ever  most  brilliant  when  the  out- 
lines of  the  vision  are  uncertain  and  confused ;  and  the 
first  moment  which  secures  the  undoubted  possession  of 
a  long-coveted  prize,  does  much  to  divest  it  of  the  daz- 
zling splendour,  with  which  the  mingled  lights  east  on 
it  by  hope  and  fear  had  previously  arrayed  it.  The  in- 
cipient feud,  which  the  influence  of  the  legates  had 
been  required  to  allay,  might  serve  to  give  the  elected 
sovereign  a  gloomy  presage  of  the  future ;  showing  him 
what  might  be  expected — when  the  negative  tie  of  op- 
position to  Henry,  which  had  hitherto  united  the  con- 
federates, should  be  dissolved, — ^from  the  fierce  play  of 
their  clashing  interests  and  disappointed  expectations. 
The  consciousness,  too,  might  reasonably  haunt  him,  that, 
in  the  irrevocable  step  now  to  be  taken,  a  most  critical 
experiment  was  to  be  tried  upon  the  strong  loyal  princi* 
pie,  which  yet, — notwithstanding  all  recent  appearances, 
— ^remained  deeply  inseated  in  the  German  character. 
And  though  Rudolf  appears  to  have  been  in  great  mea- 
sure sincere  in  his  views,  and  persuaded  that  in  his 
elevation  was  involved, — under  existing  circumstances, 
— ^aJike  the  safety  of  the  state,  and  the  purity  of  the 
Church ;  it  will  yet  be  seen  that,  even  to  j;he  close  of 
his  life,  a  feeling  of  doubt  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  his 
course  was  lurking  in  his  mind ;   that  the  oaths  which 

'  Lamb.  Schafnab. — Annalista  Saxo. — Bruno. 
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he  had  taken  to  his  predecessor  were  not  effaced  horn 
his  recollection ;  and  that  a  still  small  voice, — to  the 
last, — at  times  suggested,  that  they  might  yet  be  r^gi»- 
tered  on  high.  But  the  die  was  cast, — ^his  destiny  had 
been  in  great  measure  shaped  by  his  own  hands ;  bat 
the  hour  was  now  past  for  modifying  its  character,  or 
retarding  its  accomplishment.  His  late  comrades  were 
already  plighting  before  him  the  vows,  which  he  and 
they  had  once  plighted  together  to  their  common 
master.  His  name  was  already  spread  far  and  wide  by 
the  eager  and  acclaiming  populace.  No  retrograde 
step, — however  he  might  have  yearned  for  it, — was  pos- 
sible. To  his  former  position, — ^to  subjection, — to  aUe* 
giance, — ^to  loyalty, — an  adamantine  barrier  forbade  his 
return.  An  insuperable  necessity  urged  him  onwards, 
and  bade  him  devote  his  future  existence  to  a  tremen* 
dous  struggle,  the  only  alternatives  before  him  being 
destruction,  or  the  throne. 

The  untoward  event, — as  it  may  well  be  called,-— of 
his  election,  materially  and  permanently  modified  the 
positions,  relative  to  each  other,  of  the  pontiff  and  the 
king.  Previously  to  its  occurrence^  Gregory  might, 
even  in  the  midst  of  Henry's  demonstrations  of  hostility, 
have  looked  forward  to  a  change  of  counsellors  and  of 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  monarch,  which  would  have 
permitted  a  definitive  reconciliation.  But  it  now  be- 
came equally  impossible  for  Henry  to  tender,  and  fof 
Gregory  to  accept,  a  compromise.  In  die  monaidi's 
continued  opposition  to  the  papal  see,  was  henceforlh 
involved  the  maintenance  of  his  crown  upon  his  head ; 
a  crown,  which,  in  the  event  of  his  now  submitting  it 
to  the  papal  verdict,  it  would  be  beyond  the  power  of 
Gregory  himself  to  restore  and  confirm  to  him.  As 
though  by  a  mysterious  fatality,  the  struggle  between 
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these  two  great  controllers  of  mankind  assumed, — ^in 
opposition,  it  would  seem,  to  the  wishes  of  either  of 
them, — a  more  deadly  and  determined  character.  And, 
however  the  king  might,  at  times,  assume  the  appear- 
ance of  reverence,  or  the  pontiff  that  of  conciliation, 
each  must,  from  this  time,  in  secret  have  felt,  that  to 
a  state  of  peace,  for  them,  there  was, — there  could  be, 
— ^no  return ;  they  stood,  thenceforth,  committed  to  the 
perpetual  assertion  of  conflicting  principles ;  and  in  that 
assertion,  on  the  part  of  each,  was  involved  an  attack 
upon  the  dearest  rights  and  interests  of  the  other  K 

'  With  the  assembling  of  the  diet  of  Forchheim  closes  the  chro- 
nicle of  the  accurate  and  elegant  Lambert  of  Aschaffenbnrg,  monk  of 
Hersfeld ;  far  the  first,  in  every  way,  of  the  anilalists  of  the  time. 
Of  his  style,  Scaliger  speaks  thus.  "  Equidem  miror,  in  sseculo  tarn 
**  barbaro  tantam  hominis  et  in  loquendo  puritatem,  et  in  temporum 
putatione  solertiam  fuisse,  ut  chronologis  nostri  temporis  pudorem 
aliquem  exprimere  posset,  si  aliquem  sensum  harum  rerum  habe- 
rent." — Scaliger.  de  Emendat.  Temp.  ap.  Cave.  Histor.  Literar. 
ad  an.  1077. 

Of  the  amiableness  of  his  character,  the  following  anecdote 
appears  to  me  to  afford  an  illustration.  Immediately  upon  his 
ordination  (in  1058)  to  the  priesthood, — rled,  as  he  says,  by  a  zeal 
which  was  not,  he  fears,  according  to  knowledge,^he  proceeded, 
without  the  privity  of  his  superior,  the  abbot  of  Hersfeld,  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  But  his  conscience,  when  he  had  taken 
this  step,  smote  him  severely  for  so  doing.  He  trembled  lest 
the  abbot  should  die  during  his  absence,  and  thus  leave  him  with  the 
unforgiven  guilt  of  his  undutifulness  upon  his  head.  He  made 
it  his  daily  prayer  that  his  spiritual  father  might  not  be  called  away 
from  the  world  before  he  had  forgiven  and  blessed  him.  And  he 
records  it  with  gratitude  and  awe,  that  the  abbot  just  lived  to  do  this, 
as  though  in  answer  to  his  prayer, — ^being  seized  with  the  disease,  of 
which,  in  a  few  days,  he  died,  on  the  very  day  in  which  he  had  laid 
his  hand  in  blessing  on  the  returning  wanderer. — Yid.  Lamb.  Schaf- 
nab.  ad  an.  1058. — It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  we  have 
no  such  guide  as  Lambert  for  the  remaining  portion  of  Gregory's 
history. 
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CX>BONATIOir  OF  RUDOLF  AT  MENTZ — DISTVRBANCBS  ATTENDANT  UPON  IT— EI- 
ACTION  OP  POPULAB  FEELING  IN  FAVOUR  OF  HENRT — HIS  APPBARANCX  Vf 
GERMANY,  AND  SUCCESSES — RETIREMENT  OF  RUDOLF  TO  SAXONT — OONDEMNATIOS 
OF  RUDOLF  AND  HIS  ADHERENTS  BY  THE  DIET  OP  ULM — DOUBTFUL  UNE  OP 
CONDUCT  ADOPTED  BY  GREGORY — RETURN  OF  THE  PONTIFF  TO  BOMB — SIBOE  OP 
WURZBURO— -MEETING  OF  THE  CONTENDING  ARMIES  ON  THE  BANKS  OP  THE 
NBCKAR — NEGOCIATIONS — THE  QUESTION  REFERRED  TO  A  CONTEMPLATED  DIET— 
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IN  PRANCE — Gregory's  correspondence  with  viluam   the   conqueror— 

WITH  THE  KINGS  OP  HUNGARY  AND  DENMARK — WITH  CORSICA — TENICB — SPAIN— 
AND  AQUILEIA— CONTINUED  STRUGGLES  AT  MILAN — INCREASE  OP  OUnCARD^ 
POWER  IN  SOUTHERN   ITALY — DEATH  OF  THE   EMPRESS  AGNES. 

In  the  city  of  Mentz,  beneath  the  Romanesque  vaults 
of  its  then  newly-erected  cathedral,  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  legates  of  the  apostolic  see,  the  diadem  was,  on 
the  26th  of  March,  1077,  placed,  by  the  hands  of  Sieg- 
fried, on  the  head  of  king  Rudolf  \     On  that  very  day, 

'  Bruno. — Berthold.  Constant. — Annalista  Saxo. — xii  Kal.  April. 
Abb.  Ursperg. — The  following  is  the  account  given  by  Cantelius, 
of  the  ceremony  of  crowning  the  monarch s  of  Germany : — **  Is . . .  io 
aul&  Basilicas  .  * .  d  soHo  sublirais  primum  omnium  Sacramenta  ezd- 
piebat ;  deinde  in  Basilicam  eunti  obviam  prodibat  Archiepiscopas 
Moguntinus  una  cum  clero  et  populo,  qui  fiiusta  omnia  novo  R^ 
apprecabatur ;  turn  ad  altare  ut  ventum  erat,  eo  fere  online  data 
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a  sudden  change  of  weather  occurred.  The  frost, 
which  had  bound  up  the  earth  from  the  preceding  No- 
vember, suddenly  gave  way ;  the  deep  snows  began  to 
yield  to  a  warm  and  rapid  thaw ;  and  the  partizans  of 
Rudolf, — delighting,  after  the  manner  of  their  time,  in 
analogies  between  the  phenomena  of  the  physical  and 
of  the  moral  world, — ^hailed,  in  this  atmospheric  change, 
a  type  of  the  cessation  of  the  dark  winter  of  anarchy ; 
now,  as  they  hoped,  to  be  succeeded,  by  the  mild  and 
genial  spring  of  a  settled  and  paternal  government. 

But  Rudolf's  future  fortunes  were  more  truly  sha- 
dowed forth  by  other  events. which  occurred  before 
the  close  of  that  ill-omened  day.  During  the  service 
in  the  cathedral,  the  monarch  had  observed  among  the 
ministrants,  a  deacon,  who  had  been,  on  the  ground  of 
simony,  forbidden  the  service  of  the  altar.  In  the 
fervour  of  his  zeal,  or  from  a  desire  to  demonstrate 
his  continued  attachment  to  the  principles  by  which 
he  had  ascended  the  throne,  Rudolf  directed  Sieg- 
fried instantly  to  remove  the  obnoxious  person  from  the 
church ;  and  the  order  was  of  course  obeyed.  ,  But  this 
circumstance  filled  with  indignation  the  great  body  of 
Siegfried's  clergy;  whose  consciences,  it  is  probable, 
told  them  what  they  had  to  expect,  from  the  sway  of  a 
sovereign  who  thus  began  his  reign.  They  left  the 
cathedral,  therefore,  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremo- 
nies, decidedly  hostile  to  Rudolf's  government,  and 
di^osed  to  foment,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  the 

Regni  insignia,  gladius  cum  baltheo,  annillse,  chlamys,  sceptrum,  ba- 
calns  ;  et  postquam  oleo  sacro  inunctos  erat,  corona  capiti  impositS, 
quae  argentea  fuit  ut  Luitprando  placet,  aurea  nt  Vitichindo ;  deni- 
que  post  solemnem  hymnum  deducebatur  in  regiam,  ubi  epulo  regio 
et  episcopos  et  principes  exciperet. — Metropolit.  urb.  bist.  pt.  ii. 
diss.  ii. 
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ill-will,  which  the  greater  part  of  the  citisceiifi  already 
entertained  toward  the  newly-elected  king. 

Rade  games,  according  to  old  custom,  amused  the 
people  on  the  coronation  day  ^  Rudolf 's  soldiers  and 
followers,  unarmed,  mingled  among  the  mass,  or  took 
part  In  the  diversions,  when  a  trivial  occurrence, — ^the 
cutting  off,  by  a  young  citizen,  of  a  pieoe  of  costly  for  * 
from  the  dress  of  one  of  them,— caused  an  agitation, 
which,  under  other  circumstances,  would  have  been 
momentary ;  but  which,  in  the  heated  and  excited  state 
of  men's  minds,  led  to  tumult, — ^to  violence,^— and  ulti- 
mately to  insurrection.  Rudolf's  soldiers,  without 
their  arms,  were  driven  before  the  angry  citizens ;  the 
clergy,  seizing  the  opportunity,  directed  the  alarm  bells 
to  be  rung  in  the  churches,  and  laboured  to  magnify, 
as  far  as  they  might,  the  growing  confusion ;  and  Ru- 
dolf himself  was,  ere  long,  disturbed  at  vespers  by  the 
shouts  of  an  infuriated  rabble,  advancing  with  the 
intention  of  storming  the  church  in  which  he  was,  and 
the  adjoining  palace.  He  would  have  gone  out  himself 
to  repel  the  attack,  but  was  withheld  by  the  nobles 
around  him.  Those  however  of  his  followers  who  were 
in  the  palace,  arming  themselves  as  best  they  might, 
fell  with  vigour  upon  the  populace ;  whom  they  soon 
succeeded  in  repulsing,  putting  many  to  the  sword,  and 
driving  many  more  into  the  Rhine  \    Tranquillity  was 

*  Which  happened  to  be  also  a  day  of  rejoicing  as  a  rel^ioos  fe»- 
tival.  Die  quo  ...  in  introitu  Missae  tota  fideliom  ecdesia  snb  no- 
mine Hierasalem  ad  spiritaalem  laedtiam  inTitatur,  unde  et  eodoa 
die  inter  fideles  haberi  solet  ludendi  etiam  a  religiona  hand  spemenda 
consuetude. — ^Annalista  Sazo. 

'  Crusinam  gulis  omatam.     Annalista  Saxo.— Bruno* 
'  Paul.  Bemrled. — ^Bruno. — Annalista  Sazo.*— Waltnin.  Naam- 
burgens.  Apologise,  1.  ii.  c.  ix. — Chronognqph.  Saxo. 
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thus  restored ;  and  on  the  following  morning  the  muni- 
cipal authorities  of  Mentz  waited  upon  Rudolf  with 
apologies  and  prayers  for  forgiveness,  proffering  at  the 
same  time  the  oath  of  future  fealty  ^  But  the  feelings 
of  the  citizens  were  not,  of  course,  rendered  less  hostile 
to  the  new  monarch  by  the  scene  which  had  occurred ; 
and  Rudolf  and  Siegfried  deemed  it  expedient  to  depart 
at  once  from  the  unfriendly  city ;  whose  towers  neither 
of  them  was  doomed  ever  again  to  behold  ^ 

Intending,  after  the  manner  of  the  old  German 
sovereigns,  to  make  a  progress  from  city  to  city 
throughout  his  empire,  Rudolf, — ^after  this  inauspicious 
departure  from  Mentz, — bent,  in  the  first  instance,  his 
course  towards  Worms.  But  that  <aty,  still  loyal  to 
her  former  master,  unhesitatingly  declared  itself  against 
him.  Henry's  enemy,  the  bishop,  was  obliged  to  fly  ; 
and  Rudolf  finding  the  gates  closed  against  him,  took 
the  road  \o  Swabia.  The  festival  of  Easter  be  cele- 
brated at  Augsburg »;  where  the  bishops  and  nobles  of 
his  party,  collected  around  him,  assumed  the  semblance 
of  a  kingly  council,  met  to  arrange  the  general  concerns 
of  the  empire.  And  he  from  this  place  dispatched  one 
of  the  papal  legates,  the  abbot  Bernard,  on  his  return 
to  the  pontiff.  But  the  abbot,  unfortunately  fisdling  in 
with  some  of  Henry's  followers,  was  captured,  stripped 
of  all  that  he  had,  and  retained  for  about  six  months 
in  durance  K 

But  the  truth — darkly  augured  perhaps,  from  the 
first,  by  Rudolf  himself — ^was  now  gradually  be- 
coming apparent  to  all,  that  in  proceeding  to  so  bold 
a  step  as  was  that  prince's  election,  his  friends  and 


1 


Bruno.  '  Abb.  Ursperg. 

*  Brano. — Berthold.  Constant. — Annalista  Saxo. 

*  Berthold.  Constant. 
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partizans  had  gone  too  far.  They  had  calculated  too 
much,  it  now  appeared,  on  the  complete  severance  of 
the  ties  which  had  connected  Henry  with  his  subjects. 
An  habitual  awe  for  the  Church,  and  a  strong  sense 
of  the  thoughtless  Henry's  follies  and  crimes,  had  led 
many  loyal  Germans  to  shrink,  during  the  preceding 
months,  from  their  monarch's  side ;  and  even  to  concur 
in  measures  equivalent  to  his  virtual  deposition.  But, 
that  such  a  deposition  should  be  formally  announced 
and  acted  upon ;  that  a  successor  should  be  appointed 
to  intrude  himself  upon  their  yet  living  master^s  vacant 
throne ;  a  spectacle  like  this  awakened  feelings  which 
had  long  lain  dormant;  feelings,  of  the  strength  of 
which,  they  were  not,  probably,  themselves  aware.  And 
the  question,  whether  Henry  or  another  should  reign 
over  them,  being  now  brought  nakedly  before  them, 
they  prepared,  as  though  by  instinct,  to  defend  their 
legitimate  monarch's  cause ;  wishing,  it  may  be  thought, 
to  atone  for  the  deficient  duty  of  the  past,  by  the  extra- 
ordinary exertions  of  the  future. 

That  great  body  among  the  clergy,  as  well  as  among 
the  laity,  which  was  opposed  to  Gregory,  in  his  reform- 
ing character;  the  married  and  the  licentious,  mem- 
bers of  the  priesthood ;  the  patrons  and  practisers  of 
simony ;  those  who  felt  their  rights  or  interests  inter- 
woven with  the  established  system  of  lay  investiture ;  all 
these  lent,  of  course,  their  sympathies  and  their  strenn- 
ous  aid  to  Henry's  cause,  which  was  thus  stiU,— even 
when  in  part  supported  by  the  good  and  loyal  feelings  to 
which  we  have  alluded, — the  cause  of  ecclesiastical  cor- 
ruption, laxity,  and  impurity.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
election  of  Rudolf  was,  in  effect,  an  abasement  of  the 
opposite  cause ;  which  it  alloyed  and  degraded,  by  an 
admixture  with  the  high  principles,  on  which  it  had,  in 
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great  measure,  been  fonnded,  of  such  impurer  springs 
of  action  as  disloyalty  and  secular  ambition.  This  abase- 
ment, the  high-minded  Gregory  could  not  but  in  some 
measure  feel ;  and  his  sense  of  it  would  combine  with 
his  feeling  of  the  impolicy  of  the  measure,  in  inducing 
him  to  regret  that  it  should  have  been  so  hastily  taken. 
The  step  was,  however,  but  the  natural  result  of  mea- 
sures  which  he  himself  had  sanctioned;  the  natural 
operation  of  passions,  which, — ^having  once  called  them 
into  play, — it  was  not  in  his  power  to  restrain. 

Henry  was  soon  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  the 
reaction  of  public  feeling  in  his  favour.  He  was  at 
Pavia  when  the  intelligence  reached  him  of  the  length 
to  which  the  confederates  at  Forchheim  had  proceeded. 
And  though  he,  no  doubt,  conceived  that  Gregory's  full 
concuitence  attended  the  measure  which  had  been 
adopted,  he  thought  it  expedient  to  lay  information  of 
it  before  the  pontiff,  and  to  call  upon  him  forthwith 
to  excommunicate  the  usurper.  But  Gregory  replied 
that,  if  Rudolf,  when  cited  to  do  so,  should  fail  to  justify 
his  conduct  from  the  charge  of  treason,  he  would  readily 
pronounce  the  required  sentence;  but  that  otherwise  it 
was  impossible  K  And, — ^referring  to  the  captivity  of 
Gerald  of  Ostia, — ^he  declared  that  he  would  listen  to 
no  appeal  of  any  kind  from  Henry,  while  the  king  yet 
detained  St.  Peter  a  prisoner  in  the  person  of  his  legate  ^ 

At  Verona, — where  he  passed  Palm  Sunday, — Henry 
announced  to  the  members  of  his  court  his  intention  of 
at  once  recrossing  the  Alps,  and  contending  to  the  last 
for  his  honour  and  his  throne  ^  But,  as  the  direct 
pass  of  the  Brenner  was  occupied  by  his  enemies,  the 

'  Bonizo.  '  Berth.  Constant. 

'  Arnulph.  Hist.  Mediolan.  lib.  v.  c.  10. 
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king  moved  round  to  Aquileia  \  and  thence,  throng 
Frioli,  into  Carinthia;  advancing  from  the  latter  pro- 
vince toward  the  citj  of  Ratisbon.  And  still,  as  he 
advanced,  many  of  his  former  friends  rejoined  his 
banner;  many  who,  during  the  past  year,  had  been 
active  in  support  of  his  enemies,  now  brought  to  the 
camp  of  their  sovereign  their  duty  and  their  swords. 

The  extensive  and  powerful  province  of  Burgundy 
aroused  itself  in  his  cause.  His  faithful  ally  Wratislav 
marched  at  the  head  of  his  wild  Bohemians  to  his  aid. 
Franconia  and  the  Palatinate  prepared  reinforcements 
for  his  service ;  and  even  the  duchies  of  his  most  pow^- 
ful  enemies  themselves  frunished  him  with  zealous 
and  influential  followers.  Welf  of  Bavaria  was  unpo- 
pular with  the  inhabitants  of  that  province.  Many 
knights  and  chiefs  among  them  were  eager  to  enlist 
themselves  among  his  enemies ;  and  the  married  cleigy, 
with  whom  Bavaria  abounded,  did  their  utmost  in 
Henry's  cause.  Even  in  Swabia  itself  the  V0tj  seat  of 
Rudolf's  power,  many  declared  themselves  adherents 
of  their  ancient  monarch's  party.  And,  as  the  great 
towns  on  the  Rhine  were,  like  Worms  and  Ments, 
inn  in  his  support,  Henry  saw  himself,  on  his  arrival  at 
Ratlsbon,  in  a  condition  to  overmaster  all  opposition  in 
Southern  Grermany. 

But  Rudolf,  even  though  deserted  by  several  of 
those  immediately  about  him,  was  not  in  a  condition 
to  despond.  He  had  still, — ^in  addition  to  the  aid  of 
those  who  had  taken  the  lead  in  placing  him  upon  the 
throne, — the  support  of  the  papal  name,  and  of  the 
papal  party  in  Grermany;  of  the  prelates  who  had 
espoused  the  cause,  and  seconded  the  purifying  mea- 

'  Sigeb.  Getnblac. 
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sureSy  of  the  pontiff;  and  of  the  gallant  people  of 
Saxony,  the  inveterate  enemies  to  Henry's  name  and 
line.  The  contest,  therefore,  bade  &ir  to  be  an  ar- 
duous one, — ^bade  &ir  to  be  a  struggle  worthy,  in  some 
respects,  of  deciding  the  great  question  which  appeared 
to  be  involved  in  its  yet  uncertain  issue. 

Henry's  army, — ^when  he  first,  in  search  of  his  oppo- 
nent, aj^roached  the  plains  of  Swabia, — amounted  to 
twelve  thousand  men, — a  large  force  to  put  in  motion 
in  those  times;  and  his  numbers,  as  he  advanced,  were 
continually  swelled  by  reinforcements.  It  would  have 
been  hopeless,  therefore,  for  the  Swabian  prince,  who 
then  lay  encamped  with  about  five  thousand  followers  ' 
near  the  castle  and  village  of  Sigmaringen,  to  cope 
with  him  in  the  field.  But  notwithstanding  this  ine- 
quality, Rudolf,  when  he  saw  the  devastating  progress 
of  his  enemy  through  his  territories,  in  which  the 
savage  Bohemians  practised  every  species  of  licentious- 
ness, rapine,  and  barbarity,T— when  he  beheld  the 
flourishing  lands  between  the  Main,  the  Neckar,  and 
the  Danube,  one  scene  of  plunder,  incendiarism,  and 
ruin, — ^was  eager  to  lead  his  forces  into  action,  and  to 
end,  if  possible,  the  contest  at  once  by  one  desperate 
struggle.  But  the  nobles  in  his  camp  were  unanimous 
in  opposing  this  rash  proposal ;  and  he  had  adopted  no 
definite  counsel,  when  his  camp  was  surprized  by  the 
rapid  approach  of  Henry's  forces;  upon  which  his 
followers  were  compelled  to  consult  their  safety  by  an 
immediate  dispersion ;  whUe  he  himself,  with  a  scanty 
train,  took  the  road  to  Saxony,  and  celebrated  the  feast 
of  Pentecost '  in  the  abbey  of  Hirschau  \ 

*  Bernold.  Constant. — Bruno.  "  June  4,  1077. 

'  Beroold.'  Constant.  According  to  Bruno,  and  Annalista  Saxo,  in 
Erfurt. 
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The  chiefs  and  nobles  of  Saxony  sabsequently  re- 
ceived him  at  Erfurt  with  all  kingly  honours.  In  a 
council  there  holden,  he  entreated  them  all  to  as- 
semble, as  soon  as  might  be,  the  forces  of  their  pro- 
Yince,  and  to  follow  him  to  an  encounter  with  their 
common  enemy.  The  feelings  of  the  warlike  Saxons 
responded  to  his  wish,  and  their  whole  territory  re- 
sounded with  the  bustle  of  military  preparation. 

But  Henry,  having  thus  driven  his  rival  for  a  while 
from  the  field,  now  ruled  in  the  south  of  Grermany 
with  undisputed  power.  Throughout  Swabia  be  plun- 
dered the  possessions  of  Rudolf  and  his  adherents,  and 
destroyed  their  fortresses  ^ ;  and  then, — ^holding  in  Ulm 
a  diet  of  the  empire, — he  denounced  the  revolted  princes 
in  legal  form,  declared  their  fiefs  to  be  forfeited,  and 
parcelled  them  out,  in  recompense  of  fidelity,  to  his 
own  adherents  and  followers '. 

His  active  and  able  chancellor,  the  bishop  of  Ver- 
celli,  had  contemplated  giving  moral  weight  and  legal 
sanction  to  his  master's  cause  by  a  measure  of  a  similar 
nature  in  Italy,  and  had  consequently  summoned  the 
estates  of  that  kingdom  to  meet,  on  the  ancient  scene 
of  such  deliberations,  the  plains  of  Roncaglia.  But 
the  death  of  the  bishop,  previously  to  the  day  ap- 
pointed, frustrated  the  scheme '. 

The  mutation  in  Henry's  fortunes,  which  thos  imme- 
diately succeeded  his  abasement  at  Canossa»  might  well 
confound  even  the  high  and  intrepid  spirit  of  Gregory 
himself.  The  suppliant  who  had  so  recently  trembled 
before  his  footstool,  was  once  more  a  monarch,  at  the 
head  of  armies,  supported  by  the  public  feeling  both 


'  Sigeb.  Qemblac.  '  Bernold.  Constant. 

'  Bernold.  Constant. 
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of  Germany  and  Italy,  and  almost  investing  bim  in  the 
very  fortress  which  had  beheld  his  unprecedented 
triumph.  During  the  months  of  Henry's  stay  in  Italy, 
the  pontiff, — who  had,  as  we  have  seen,  described  himself 
as  unable,  without  the  monarch's  permission,  either  to 
advance  toward  Germany,  or  to  retreat  toward  Rome, — 
continued  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Canossa ;  ready, 
as  it  may  be  supposed,  to  retire  upon  any  alarm  to  the 
security  which  its  situation  and  the  strength  of  its 
walls  afforded.  And  though  the  king's  departure 
across  the  Alps  would  seem  to  have  left  his  motions 
more  at  liberty,  the  pontiff  was  detained  in  the  north 
of  Italy  by  the  wish,  which  he  still  entertained,  of 
settling  iq  person  the  affairs  of  Grermany.  On  the 
3 1  St  of  May,  he  addressed, — ^from  Carpineto,  near  Ca- 
nossa,— the  two  Bernards,  his  legates  at  Forchheim. 
Trusting,  he  said,  in  the  mercy  of  God,  and  in  the  aid 
of  St.  Peter,  he  had,  as  they  were  aware,  set  out  from 
the  papal  city,  with  the  hope  of  establishing  a  peace 
among  the  Germans,  upon  terms  conducive  to  the 
honour  of  God  and  to  the  advantage  of  His  holy  Church. 
Impeded  in  Lombardy  by  Henry's  arrival,  he  had 
passed  some  time  there  in  great  peril ;  and  had  never 
been  able  to  accomplish  his  purpose  of  crossing  the 
mountains.  But  now  he  bade  them,— acting  in  his 
name,  and  supported  by  the  authority  of  St.  Peter, — 
enjoin  each  of  the  kings  *,  Henry  and  Rudolf,  to  pro- 
vide him  safe-conduct  into  Germany ;  where  it  was  his 
intention,  by  God's  blessing,  with  the  advice  and  coun- 
sel of  the  pious  clergy  and  laity  of  the  kingdom,  him- 
self to  decide  their  quarrel.     Such,  he  said,  was  the 

'  Utnimque  regem,  flenricum  videlicet  atque  Rodulphum. 
VOL.  II.  P 
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daty  of  the  apostolic  see;  and  feariiil  might  he  the 
issue  to  the  universal  Church,  were  that  duty  now 
by  him  neglected.  "Should  either  of  the  aforesaid 
kings,"  he  thus  concluded  his  epistle, "  oppose  this  oar 
intention,  refuse  to  attend  to  your  admonitions,  and, — 
kindling  in  himself  the  fires  of  pride  and  ambition  in 
"  opposition  to  the  honour  of  Almighty  God, — ^pant  for 
the  general  desolation  of  the  Roman  empire ;  oppose 
ye  him  by  all  ways,  in  our  name,  yea,  by  the  autho- 
rity of  St.  Peter,  unto  the  death.  Debar  him  from 
"  the  government  of  the  state,  and  sever  him  and  his 
abettors  from  the  communion  of  our  Lord's  Body  and 
Blood,  and  from  the  threshold  of  the  holy  Church ; 
remembering  ever  that  he  incurs  the  guilt.of  idolatry 
who  refuses  obedience  to  the  apostolic  see ;  and  that 
**  the  blessed  Gregory,  that  holy  and  most  humble 
**  doctor,  declares  that  the  king  forfeits  his  dignity,  who 
'^  rashly  presumes  to  contravene  its  commands  ^  To 
•*  him,  on  the  other  hand,  who  obediently  receives 
"  these  our  injunctions,  and  shows  toward  the  Church, 
"  our  common  mother,  the  reverence  due  to  her  from 
"  a  Christian  king,  lend  in  all  things  your  counsel  and 
"  assistance.  On  our  behalf,  and  by  the  authority  of 
"  the  Apostles,   Peter  and   Paul,  confirm  him  in  his 


*  Si  quia  autem  regum,  antistitum,  judicum  vel  qaarumcamqne 
secularium  personarum,  hujus  apostolicae  auctoritatis,  et  oottne 
praeceptionia  decreta  violaverit,  aut  contradixeiit,  aut  negligenter 
duxerit,  vel  fratres  inquietaverit,  vel  conturbaverit,  vel  aliter  or- 
dinaverit,  cujuscumque  dignitatis  vel  sublimitads  sit,  honore  sao 
privetur,  et  ut  catholicas  fidei  depravator,  vel  sancts  ecdesiis  de- 
structor, a  consortio  Christianitatis,  et  corpore  ac  sanguine  Domini 
nostri  Jesu  Christi  sequestretur,  &c. — S.  Gregor.  Mag.  Epist. 
Append.  N.  iv.  t.  ii.  p.  1287,  edit.  Benedictin. 
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kingly  station ;  and  enjoin  all  bishops,  abbots,  clergy- 
men, and  laymen  in  the  empire,  in  the  name  of  God, 
dutifully  to  obey  him  ^''  ' 
Couched  in  a  similar  strain,  was  the  letter  which  he 
on  the  same  day  addressed  **  to  all  the  Germans.''    Both 
kings,  he  said,  had  sought  his  assistance;  and  most 
anxious  was  he  to  decide  the  quarrel  between  them  in 
accordance  with  the  dictates  of  justice.     "  If,**  he  con- 
cluded by  saying,  "  the  see  of  St.  Peter  judges  and 
**  decides  things  heavenly  and  spiritual,  shall  it  not 
**  much   rather  judge   things  which   are   earthly   and 
"  secular  ?     Ye  know,  brethren,  that  from   the  time 
we  lefit  our  city,  we  have  stood  in  great  peril  among 
enemies  to  the  feith  of  Christ ;  yet  have  we  not  been 
induced,  by  fear  or  favour,  to  promise  to  either  king 
any  aid  inconsistent  with  the  strict  rules  of  equity. 
Rather  would  we,  were  it  needful,  submit  ourselves 
to  death,  than  be  accessory,  by  following  any  inclina- 
tion or  partiality  of  our  own,  to  throwing  into  con- 
"  fiision  the  Church  of  God,   We  were  consecrated  and 
placed  in  this  apostolic  chair  that  we  might  seek, 
not  our  own  things,  but  the  things  of  Jesus  Christ ; 
that  we  might,  following  through  much  tribulation 
the  footsteps  of  our  fathers,  arrive  at  length,  by  God's 
mercy,  at  His  future  and  eternal  rest  ^^ 
By  the  new  position,  thus  assumed  by  Gregory,  of 
an  unpledged  mediator  between  the  two  contending 
rivals  for  the  crown,  the  friends  of  Rudolf, — when  made 
aware  of  it, — appear  to  have  been  in  a  great  degree  con- 
founded and  disappointed.    The  legates,  by  taking  part 
in  the  deliberations  at  Forchheim,  and  subsequently 
vntnessing  the  ceremony  of  coronation  at  Mentz,  un- 

*  Lib.  iv.  Ep.  23.  *  Lib.  iv.  Ep.  24. 
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questionably  pledged  the  faith  of  their  master,  in  the 
eye  of  the  world,  to  the  support  of  the  Swabian  prince's 
cause.  But  that  Gregory  was  averse  to  that  prince's 
election,  we  have  seen ;  and,  with  respect  to  the  coronur 
tion,  it  is  probable  that  his  envoys  exceeded  their  com- 
mission. The  dates,  at  least,  render  it  impossible  that 
they  could  have  asked  and  received  Gregoiy's  opinion 
on  the  subject,  subsequently  to  the  election.  Still,  as 
he  did  not  recall  them,  or  publicly  and  immediately 
disavow  the  step  thus  taken  by  them,  he  must,  as  prin- 
cipal, be  considered  as  bound  in  honour  by  the  act  of 
these  his  accredited  agents.  Nor, — however  convinced 
we  may  feel  that  the  princes  acted  at  Forchheim  on 
their  ovm  views,  and  not  on  those  of  the  pontifl^— can 
the  latter,  it  is  to  be  feared,  be  considered  entirely 
free  from  the  charge  of  encouraging, — in  the  previous 
intercourse  which  occurred,— expectations  which  he 
entertained  no  definite  idea  of  fulfilling.  Such  a  line 
of  conduct  on  his  part  would  but  form  one  of  the  many 
illustrations  which  the  times  afforded,  of  the  great  truth, 
already  noticed  in  these  pages,  that  an  enfeeblement 
of  the  moral  sense  of  right  and  wrong  will  ever 
attend  the  profession  of  a  corrupt  theology.  But  at 
the  same  time, — with  regard  to  the  point  before  us, — it 
should,  in  justice  to  Gregory,  be  remarked,  that  the 
course  which  he  now  adopted  was,  under  the  sudden 
change  of  circumstances  which  had  occurred^  one  as 
favourable  to  the  interests  of  his  champion  Rudolf,  as 
he  could  have  chosen.  Nor  would  it  be  fair  to  lay  the 
blame  of  the  disappointment  which  that  m^onarch's 
partizans  now  experienced  upon  Gregory  alone ;  every 
symptom  from  which  the  papal  favour  to  the  princes 
and  their  cause  could  be  inferred,  having  been, — ^there 
is  every  reason  to  suppose, — ^intentionally  magnified  by 
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those  princes  to  the  people,  with  the  view  of  procoring 
their  unhesitating  support. 

Rudolf  himself, — ^whatever  he  might  have  thought  of 
Gregory's  conduct  in  this  respect, — was  still  confident 
of  his  friendly  feelings  toward  him,  and  would  willingly 
have  given  all  the  assistance  in  his  power  to  the  in- 
tended journey.  But  the  passes  of  the  Alps  were  now 
in  the  hands  of  his  rival ;  who  had  no  such  favourable 
expectations  from  the  papal  decision,  and  who  con- 
sequently preferred  leaving  the  quarrel  to  the  arbitra- 
tion of  the  sword.  After  some  little  time,  therefore, 
the  pontiff,  reluctantly  abandoning  his  projected  expe- 
dition, moved  slowly  southwards;  and  arrived,  during  the 
month  of  September,  in  the  papal  city.  His  reception 
was  that  of  a  conqueror  returning  in  triumph;  the 
populace  poured  in  eager  throngs  through  the  gates, 
to  greet  their  returning  pastor;  and  wafted  to  the 
skies,  in  joyous  acclamations,  his  name,  and  that  of  his 
devoted  supporter  the  countess  Matilda  K 

The  bloody  scene  of  Grerman  war  had  in  the  mean 
time  been  renewed.  Rudolf,  advancing  with  the  Saxon 
forces,  pitched  his  camp  in  August  before  the  walls 
of  Wurzburg  * ;  and  summoned  Welf  and  Berthold  to 
aid  him  in  reducing  the  place  to  submission.  Henry, — 
though  his  forces  were  not  yet  assembled, — ^made  an 
effort  to  prevent  the  intended  junction;  and  placed 

^  .'  •  .  .  Adventum  cojus  plebs  ipsa  repertum 
Obviat,  exultat,  pastorem  suscipit  un^. 
Ipseqne  commendat  quod  nobilis  egerat  eiga 
Se  Sanctumque  Petrum  Mathildis.     Vivat  in  aevum, 
Clamavit  cunctus  clems,  totum  quoque  vulgus. 
Donizo,    who   en:oneous]y  fixes    the   arrival  in  May. — Vid. 
Baron,  ad  an. 

'  Bruno. — ^Annalista  Saxo. — Abb.  Ursperg. — Bemold.  Constant* 
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himself  in  the  way  by  which  the  Bavarian  and  Ca* 
rinthian  princes  were  advancing.  But  finding  himself, 
on  their  approach,  less  able  to  cope  with  them  than  be 
had  expected,  he  decamped  from  his  position  in  the 
night,  and  made  his  way  to  his  faithful  city  of  Worms ; 
while  they  proceeded  without  opposition  to  the  place 
of  their  destination,  and  aided  Rudolf  in  the  siege. 

But,  after  a  month  vainly  spent  before  Wuizburg, 
the  confederates  were  compelled,  by  the  tidings  that 
Henry  had  again  taken  the  field,  to  abandon  their 
operations  in  that  quarter  ^ ;  and  the  rival  kings,  with 
their  armies,  at  length  confronted  each  other  upon  the 
opposite  shores  of  the  Neckar '. 

Here  Rudolf,  superior  in  force,  endeavoured  in  every 
possible  way  to  urge  his  opponent  to  a  battle.  He 
offered,  either  to  recede  far  enough  from  the  river  to 
allow  Henry  to  cross  it  unmolested,  or  else  to  cross 
it  himself,  and  draw  up  his  forces  on  the  opposite  side, 
if  his  enemy  would  agree  to  allow  him  time  for  the 
purpose  '.  No  answer  being  returned,  he,  to  exemplify 
his  words,  drew  oiF  his  followers  to  a  distance  of  two 
German  miles  from  the  strand,  in  hopes  that  Heniy 
would  advance  ;  but  it  was  in  vain,  and  he  returned  to 
his  position.  The  truth  was,  that  Henry  expected  further 
reinforcements,  the  detachments  of  Bohemia  and  Bavaria 
not  having  yet  joined  him ;  while  Rudolf  was  at  the  head 
of  his  full  collected  strength :  it  was  not,  therefore,  the 
interest  of  the  former  to  bring  matters  to  an  immediate 

^  Bruno. — Abb.  Ursperg. — ^According  to  the  fonner  historiaii,  die 
greater  part  of  Henry's  army  on  this  oocasion  '*  ex  mercatodbos 
erat,'*  by  which  we  are  probably  to  undeistand,  inhabitants  of  die 
laige  towns  of  the  empire,  which  seem  generaDy  to  have  indmed  to 
his  side. 

'  Bruno. — Annalista  Saxo.  '  Bmoo. 
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decision.  And  thus  time  went  on :  no  reinforcements 
appeared;  and  the  chief  nobles  in  the  two  camps, 
growing  impatient,  took  the  matter  in  some  measure 
into  their  own  hands.  In  interviews  between  Welf 
and  Berthold  on  the  one  side,  and  the  principal  fol- 
lowers of  Henry  on  the  other,  it  was  asked,  "  Why 
*^  should  the  sword  decide  that  which  we  can  settle 
"  with  words?"  And  it  was  agreed  upon,  that  hostilities 
should,  for  the  present,  cease ;  and  that  a  diet  should 
be  holden,  near  the  Rhine,  which  the  papal  legates  and 
all  persons  of  note  in  the  kingdom,  except  the  rival 
kings,  should  be  summoned  to  attend;  the  decision 
of  which,  respecting  the  disputed  crown,  all  present,  the 
kings  included,  bound  themselves  to  obey  \  All  pledged 
themselves  to  offer  no  impediment,  either  to  the  as- 
sembling of  this  intended  convention,  or  to  the  imme- 
diate return  of  the  forces  then  collected  to  their 
respective  homes:  toward  which, — the  agreement  having 
been  concluded, — they  set  out  in  all  directions  without 
delay  \ 

Rudolf,  on  his  way  to  Saxony  from  the  scene  of 
these  proceedings,  fell  in  with  the  Bohemian  and 
Bavarian  contingents  which  Henry  had  expected;  which 
might,  by  the  Saxons  who  followed  him  have  been 
easily  subdued ;  but,  from  respect  to  the  treaty,  he  per- 
mitted them  to  proceed.  The  fidthless  Henry,  however, 
who  entertained  no  hope  of  a  favourable  decision  from 
a  council  in  which  the  legates  of  Gregory  were  to  pre- 
side,— and  who,  in  consequence,  had  never  regarded  the 
treaty  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  means  of  gaining 
time,-^no  sooner  found  himself  strengthened,  and  his 
rival  out  of  the  way,  than  he  proceeded  to  renew  his 

*  Bruno.  '  Bruno. — ^Annalista  Saxo. 
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devastating  progress  through  the  territories  and  posses- 
sions of  his  enemies  \  His  wild  Bohemians  again  dis- 
played their  barbarian  ferocity,  plundering  and  burning 
villages,  and  subjecting  to  every  species  of  insult  and 
outrage  their  defenceless  inhabitants^.  And  Berthold, — 
who  from  his  castle  of  Lindburg  beheld  the  sad  scenes 
of  havoc  around  him,  and  the  smoke 'of  distant  con- 
flagrations,— is  said  to  have  been  so  much  moved  by  the 
sad  spectacle,  and  by  the  contemplation  of  the  miseries 
of  his  country,  that  his  anguish  overcame  his  spirits, 
and  hastened,  if  it  did  not  entirely  cause,  his  dissolu- 
tion ;  which  about  this  time  occurred  ^ 

Rudolf  was  naturally  roused  to  indignation  by  his 
rival's  treachery ;  and  when  he  found  that  Henry, — ^in 
spite  of  his  solemn  pledge, — was  disposed  to  bar  the  pas- 
sage of  his  friends,  at  the  appointed  time,  to  the  diet 
on  the  Rhine,  he  procured  a  meeting  of  the  prelates 
and  princes  of  his  party,  on  the  12th  of  November,  at 
Goslar.  And  here  cardinal  Bernard,  the  legate  who 
remained  in  Germany,  ventured  to  renew  the  sen- 
tence of  excommunication  upon  Henry's  head  ;  to 
declare  him  definitively  deprived  of  the  functions  of 
government ;  and,  by  virtue  of  the  apostolical  authority, 
to  confirm  Rudolf  as  king,  and  to  commend  him  to  the 
duty  of  his  subjects^.     The  sentence,  though  passed 

'  Annalista  Saxo. 

'  In  southern  Germany,  at  that  unhappy  time,  "  divinse  pariter  ot 
sseculares  legum  constitutiones  nee  nominabantur  saltern  •  .  . .  aed 
unusquisque,  prout  poterat,  ita  se  judice  et  correctore  victitabat'' 
Bemold.  Constant. 

'  Prae  dolore  animi  dicitur  eo  morbo,  quam  medid  fpiytair  yocant, 
occupatus  fuisse,  aeptemque  diebus  postea  superstes . . .  Yitam  finisse. 
— ^Abb.  Ursperg. — Annalista  Saxo. — Bemold.  Constant. — Chnmo- 
graph.  Saxo. 

^  Bemold.  Constant 
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without  Gregory's  knowledge,  was  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  directions  which  he  had  previously  given; 
nor  could  the  legate,  indeed,  in  accordance  with 
those  instructions,  adopt  any  other  course.  Yet  we 
shall  find,  from  the  record  of  the  succeeding  year,  that 
the  ponti£r,  when  informed  of  its  promulgation,  wanted 
either  the  power  or  the  resolution,  to  confirm  and  to  act 
upon  it. 

Surrounded  as  he  was  with  difficulties,  Gregory  con- 
tinued, during  the  year  1 077,  his  correspondence  with 
foreign  sovereigns  and  nations.  In  France,  Hugo, 
bishop  of  Die,  whom  he  had  nominated  his  legate, 
asserted  and  supported,  in  several  councils,  the  autho- 
rity of  the  papal  name ;  suspending,  at  the  council  of 
Autun,  in  August  \  the  Rhemish  archbishop  M anasses 
himself  from  his  functions,  and  sending  him  to  justify 
himself  from  the  charge  of  having  procured  his  dignity 
by  simony,  before  the  tribunal  of  Gregory  himself.  To 
William  of  England  the  pontifi^  addressed,  on  the  19th 
of  March,  a  letter,  occasioned  by  the  conduct  of  the 
bishop,  and  condition  of  the  church,  of  Dol,  in  Britanny. 
And  he  at  the  same  time  commended  to  the  king  his 
legate  Hubert,  as  one  who  was  instructed  more  fully 
to  communicate  to  him  the  feelings  and  desires  of  the 
apostolic  see^ 

The  people  of  Corsica  seem  about  this  time  volun- 
tarily to  have  declared  their  wish  to  repose,  for  the 
future,  under  the  protection  of  the  papal  power. 
Delighted  by  the  offer,  Gregory  dispatched,  with  all 
«peed,  Landulf,  bishop  of  Pisa,  to  the  island,  to  take 
possession  of  it  in  his  name,  and  in  that  of  St.  Peter. 
And  in  his  reply  to  the  Corsicans,  he  expressed  his  joy 

*  Harduin,  t.  vi.  pt.  i*  p.  1568.  '  Lib.  iv.  Ep.  17. 
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that  an  island,  of  right  the  property  of  no  earthly 
power,  had  been  led  at  length  to  recognize  the  do- 
minion of  its  lawfal  proprietor  ^  He  called  on  them 
to  maintain  and  make  good  the  determination  which 
they  had  expressed ;  and  promised  them,  if  necessary, 
the  support  of  Tuscan  troops  for  their  defence  against 
all  who  might  interfere  with  them. 

Geisa,  Gregory's  Hungarian  correspondent,  expired  in 
April,  1077  ;  and  his  brother  Ladislaus  was,  though  re- 
luctant, elected  to  succeed  him.     On  the  9th  of  June, 
the  pontiff,  in   a  letter  to  Nehemiah,  archbishop  of 
Strigonium ',  noticed  the  eyent ;  and,  through  the  arch«* 
bishop,  urged  the  new  monarch  to  testify,  by  the  mission 
,  of  envoys  to  Rome,  his  devotion  to  the  honour  of  the 
apostolic  chair '.     A  similar  request  he,  on  the  6th  of 
November,  expressed  to  Harold,  a  natural  son  of  the  late 
king  Sweyn  of  Denmark,  who  had  been  chosen  to  fill 
his  deceased  father's  throne.     Legates  were  also  dis- 
patched, during  the  course  of  the  year,  to  Venice  *, — ^to 
Spain  ^ — and  to  Aquileia  ^ ;  to  the  latter  place  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring,  if  possible,  the  election  of  an  arch- 
bishop more  favourable  to  the  papal  cause  than  had  been, 
in  the  last  part  of  his  life,  the  late  patriarch  Sicard ; 
whose  support  Henry  had  purchased,  by  enfeoffing  him 
with   the  Mark  of  Istria  and  Krain  and   county  of 
Friuli ;  and  who  had  recently  expired  in  the  monarch's 
quarters  at  Ratisbon. 

Strongly  as  the  tide  appeared  to  run  against  him  in 
northern  Italy,  Gregory  ventured,  early  in  1077,  to 
send  Anselm  of  Lucca  and  Gerald  of  Ostia,  as  his  le- 
gates, to  Milan ;  upon  which  occasion  the  flame  whichi 

*  Lib.  Y.  £p.  4.  '  Or  Gran,  in  Lower  HoDgvy^ 
'  Id.  iv.  25.  *  Id.  iv.  28. 

*  Lib.  iv.  Kpp.  26,  27.  *  Lib.  v.  Epp.  6,  6. 
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by  his  correspondence  with  Wifred  and  others,  the 
pontiiF  had  kept  alive,  burst  openly  forth.  The  legates 
were  received  with  loud  and  general  rejoicings :  during 
three  days  they  preached  openly  to  the  citizens,  who 
flocked  to  them  in  crowds,  to  receive  instruction  and 
absolution ;  while  Tedaldus  and  his  creatures,  maddened 
by  their  triumph,  in  vain  endeavoured  to  excite  the 
populace  to  violence  and  tumult '.  The  royalist  arch- 
bishop, however,  seems  still  to  have  retained  posses- 
sion of  the  see ;  and  the  seizure  of  the  papal  legates, 
on  their  return,  by  Henry's  partizans,  has  been  already 
mentioned '. 

In  southern  Italy,  the  power  of  Robert  Guiscard  con- 
tinued, during  these  events,  to  strengthen  and  consoli- 
date itself.  So  widely  had  his  reputation  spread  itself, 
that  the  emperor  Michael  had  not  disdained  to  solicit 
for  his  son  Constantino  the  hand  of  the  Norman  .war- 
rior's daughter.  The  marriage  appears  to  have  taken 
place  in  1076 ;  upon  which  the  princess  adopted  the 
Grecian  name  of  Helena '.  And,  in  the  year  of  which  we 
are  nowtreating, — 1077, — Robert  added  to  his  conquests 
the  important  cities  of  Salerno  and  Amalfi  *.  Flushed 
with  these  successes,  he  sat  down  to  the  siege  of  a  papal 
fief,  the  city  of  Benevento ;  while  Richard  of  Capua, 
who  now,  notwithstanding  his  compact  with  Gregory 
in  1073,  had  returned  to  the  alliance  of  his  country- 
men,— commenced    operations    against   Naples.     The 

*  Amulph.  lib.  v.  c.  9. — Pagi,  in  Baronium,  ad  annum,  gives  a 
wrong  reference  to  this  author. 

'  Vid.  supra,  p.  205. 

'  Gnl.  Appul.  c.  3. — Crauf.  Malat.  lib.  iii.  c.  13. — Lupus  Fro- 
tospata. 

*  Different  dates  are  given  to  these  events  by  different  chroniclers. 
For  reasons  for  preferring  that  here  given,  see  Muratori,  Annali 
d'Ttalia,  ad  an. 
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dangers  which  Gregory  had  to  apprehend  from  the 
South  became,  therefore,  more  formidable  than  ever. 

We  may  not  conclude  our  record  of  the  year  1077, 
without  mention  of  the  death  of  the  exemplary  empress 
Agnes;  who,  after  years  of  retirement  from  earthly 
vanities,  was  peacefully  released  from  earthly  sorrows, 
on  the  14th  of  December  \  and  was  interred  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Peter,  near  the  altar  of  St  Petronilla': 
The  following  epitaph  being  engraved  upon  her  tomb : — 

▲NIfO.  MUCZVII.   AB.   INCAKHr.   DOM.  NQSTai.   IES¥.   CHRISTl.    INDICT.   PBIIU. 

A4N0.   QVINTO.   POZVnFICATYS.   DOMINI.  OREOOBII.  PAPM.  SBPTIMI. 

AONRS.  IN   BRAT&IX.  AUG.  POST.  MOBTBM.  TIRI.  STI.  HBNUa.  IMP.  U.  ANN.  XXII.  DIB. 

X*  '.   M£NSI8.  DECBMBBia.  ANIMAM.  BONIS.  OPBRIBTS.  FiBCTNDAM. 

LATBRAN^^.  8ALTAT0BI.  SVO.  ATqVE.  OMNIYM.  BONORVM.  DBO.  ATCTOXI.  REDDIDIT. 

EX.   Hia   VBI.  ANTRA.   MILirAVRRAT.   CLATIOERO.  OOSLI.  FRO.  CVJT8.  AMORB.  IBIDEH. 

PBRBORINATA.  FTERAT. 

QUINTA.  DIB,  MBN8IS.  JANYARII.  EXPBCTANS.  SPBM.  BBAT&  RESTRRBCTIONIS.  ET. 

ADVENTVM.  MAGNI.  DBI.  MBMBRA.  CARNIS.  OOMMBNDATIT.  IN.  PACB.      AMBN  *. 

^  Beroold.  Constant. 

'  Vid.  not.  in  Chron.  Cassin.  ap  Murator.  t.  iv.  p.  450. — Otto 
Frising.  lib.  iv.  c.  xxxiv. 
'  Baron,  ad  an.  N.  Ixxviii. 
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HEMONSTRANCES  ADDAESSBD  TO  O&EOOllT  BT  THS  SAXONS — OOONCIL  AT  ftOMB  tH 
LBRT— GBBGORr  CONTINDSS  TO  TElIPOttlZE — HIS  EPISTLB  TO  UDO  OF  TBEYES— 
HIS  SBMTBNCBS  OF  EXOOlllfUNICATION — USB  MADE  BT  HENRY  OF  ORBGOBT'S  UN- 
CERTAIN  CONDUCT — VAIN  ATTEtfPTS  AT  NEGOCIATION  BETWEEN  HENrIT  AND  THE 
SAXONS — BATTIA  OF  MELRICHSTADT — RENEWED  OOMFLAINTB  OF  THE  SAXONS  TO 
OREOORT — HIS  COUNCIL  IN  NOVEMBER — HIS  EPISTLE  TO  WELF  OF  BAY  ARIA — 
AFFAIRS  OF  THE  NORMANS — DEATH  OF  RICHARD  OF  CAPUA — HIS  SON,  JORDANUS, 
TAXES  THE  PART  OF  THE  CHURCH  AOAlNST  OUISCARD — BE  TAKES  POSSESSION  OF  A 
TREASURE  AT  MONTE  CAS8IN0— RBPBNTSy  AND  RESTORES  IT — MICHAEL  PARA- 
PINACES  DEPOSED  BT  NICEPHORUS  BOIONIATBS  —  EXCOMMUNICATION  OF  THE 
LATTER  BY  GREGORY. 

It  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  year  lOTS^  that  the 
Saxon  partizans  of  Rudolf  became  generally  aware  of 
the  cautious,  or  timid,  line  of  conduct  which,  with  re- 
spect to  that  prince's  election,  the  pontiff  had  been  in- 
duced to  pursue.  Fully  persuaded  as  they  had  been, 
that,  in  all  which  they  had  done,  they  had  been  acting 
under  his  auspices,  they  were  amazed  to  find  him 
practically  disavowing  all  responsibility  for  that  which 
had  been  effected,  and  claiming  the  character, — only  to 
be  assumed  by  one  unpledged  to  either  of  the  two 
contending  parties, — of  a  mediator  between  them  and 
their  enemy.     They  addressed  him,  therefore,  in   in- 
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dignant  terms.    King  Henry  \  they  said, — ^not  by  their 
advice,  not  on  their  account,  but  in  consequence  of 
his  offences  against  the  papal  chair, — ^had  been  de- 
graded from  his  throne.     They  had  been  forbidden,  in 
the  most  solemn  manner,  to  acknowledge  him  as  king ; 
the  oaths  which  all  Christians  had  taken  to  him  had 
been  annulled ;  and  he,  himself,  had  been  declared  ex- 
communicate.    They  had,  in   all  things,  obeyed  the 
papal  -mandate,  and  had  suffered  for  their  obedience ; 
as  the  king  had  made  their  reluctance  to  sanction  his 
deposition  of  the  pontiff  a  pretext  for  treating  them 
with  additional  ferocity;  and  he  had  now,  in   Italy, 
without   their  privity,  without  reformation,   obtained 
the  repeal  of  the  sentence ;  though  not  a  restoration  to 
the  kingdom,  as  they  could  not  understand  how  the 
oaths,  which  had  once  been  annulled,  could  again  be 
restored  to  force.     After  waiting  for  a  full  year  with- 
out  a  king,   the  princes    had  elected  a  sovereign  in 
Henry's  room.     And  now  came  papal  letters,  which 
spoke  of  two  kings  in  one  kingdom  \  which  accredited 
legates  to  both,  and  in  which  Henry's  name  actually 
stood  first.     The  natural  consequences  of  these  were 
confusion  and  division.     It  seemed  to  them  an  extraor- 
dinary  procedure,  that  a  prince,  who  had,  by  a  council 
of  the  Church,  been  unconditionally  deposed, — a  prince 
into  whose  room  another  had  been,  by  papal  authority, 
elected, — should  now  be  called  to  account  for  his  con- 
duct ;  the  business  being  thus  to  be  begun  anew.    They 
saw  his  disorderly  and  excommunicate  counsellors  re- 
ceived with  honour,  as  his  envoys,  by  the  apostolic  see ; 
whUe  they  themselves  became  objects  of  ridicule,  as 
refusing  to  communicate  with  those  whom  the  pope 
thus   entertained.      He  might   be  acting  on   refined 

'  Bruno,  p,  218.  •  Lib.  Iv.  Ep.  23. 
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principles  of  policy,  but  such  principles  were  above 
the  comprehension  of  simple  people.  They  could  only 
see  that  both  sides  were  encouraged ;  that  all  decision 
was  postponed ;  and  that  consequences  the  most  dread- 
ful were  resulting  from  this  state  of  uncertainty  to 
their  unhappy  country.  They  besought  him  not  to 
waver, — ^to  advance  might  be  toilsome,  but  to  recede 
was  disgraceful.  K  he  thought  it  too  much  to  help  them 
with  words,  who  had  jeoparded  their  lives  for  him,  let 
him,  at  least,  have  pity  upon  their  distracted  and 
trampled  Church.  If  he  durst  no  more  openly  take 
part  against  that  Church's  oppressors,  let  him,  at  least, 
not  undo  what  he  had  done.  Tf  the  decrees  of  a 
Roman  council,  confirmed  by  a  papal  legate,  could  be 
thus  set  aside  and  disregarded,  none  would  know  what 
to  believe,  what  to  regard  as  sacred.  He  had  brought 
them  into  the  jaws  of  the  wolf,  and  could  not  now  de- 
sert them  in  their  extremity. 

By  the  receipt  of  a  letter  like  this,  Gregory  could  not 
but  feel  himself  alike  degraded  and  distressed.  Though 
the  Saxons  had  exaggerated  their  case,  their  statements 
were,  nevertheless,  based  upon  too  much  truth;  and 
the  pontiff  must  have  longed, — when  he  read  their 
complaints, — for  the  courage  to  throw  himself  and  his 
destinies  at  once  into  their  scale,  and  to  stake  every- 
thing upon  the  complete  overthrow  of  Henry,  and  the 
triumph  of  his  rival.  This  course,  and  that  of  at  once 
disavowing  the  election  at  Forchheim  and  recalling  the 
legates  who  had  sanctioned  it,  were  the  only  honour- 
able alternatives,  which  the  event  of  that  election  had 
left  open  for  his  adoption.  But  the  lurking  corruption  of 
his  principles  here  prevailed  over  their  general  high  tone, 
as  well  as  over  his  native  elevation  of  character.  He 
saw  the  difficulties, — or  as  it  might,  perhaps,  be  said,  the 
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&tal  results, — ^which  would  attend  his  compliaDce  with 
their  desires.  Even  in  his  own  councils,  his  ascendancy 
was  by  no  means  secure ;  throughout  Italy  his  enemies 
seemed  daily  to  increase,  both  in  strength  and  number ; 
and  any  further  experiment  upon  that  public  feeling 
which  he  had  so  fearfully  startled  at  Canossa,  might  at 
once  have  shivered  his  crosier,  and  banished  him  from 
the  papal  throne.  And, — while  he  thus  felt  that  a  tempo- 
rizing policy  was  that  by  which  he  could  most  effectually 
aid  his  friends, — ^he  was,  himself,  perhaps,  in  some 
measure,  withheld  by  the  mental  re-action  consequent 
upon  the  daring  effort  which  he  had  made.  The  results, 
at  any  rate,  of  that  effort, — the  sudden  recoil  which  it 
produced  in  the  mind  of  Italy,  and  which  so  rapidly  de- 
veloped itself  in  the  unexpected  rise  of  Henry's  fortunes^ 
— could  scarce  fail  to  imbue  the  pontiff's  own  spirit  with 
a  portion  of  that  awe  with  which  his  achievement 
was  contemplated  by  others.  But,  whether  this  were 
actually  the  case  or  not,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  he 
was  never  less  consistently  dignified  in  his  public  course 
of  conduct,  than  in  the  years  which  immediately  suc- 
ceeded his  great,  and, — as  it  might  have  been  thought, 
—his  most  inspiriting  triumph. 

Gregory  had  summoned  a  council, — to  meet,  as  usual, 
in  the  Lateran  Church, — ^for  the  first  week  of  Lent, 
1078  ^  About  one  hundred  persons  of  episcopal  rank, 
with  a  number  of  abbots  and  other  ecclesiastical  digni- 
taries, presented  themselves  at  the  assembly',  which 
was  attended  by  the  bearers  of  the  letter  just  described, 
and  by  the  bishops  of  Osnabruck  and  Verdun  as 
ambassadors  from  Henry'.  The  weight  and  respec- 
tability of  these  latter  envoys,  and  the  opportunities 

'  Hardoin.  t.  vi.  pt.  i.  p.  1 575.  '  Id.  '  Bernold.  CoDStant, 
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of  free  intercourse  which  they  enjoyed  with  the  pre- 
lates who  had  assembled,  did  much  to  influence  these 
dignitaries  in  the  cause  of  the  sovereign  who  sent 
them.  While  Rudolf,  on  the  other  hand,  could  only 
venture  to  send  into  Italy,  persons  obscure  enough  to 
find  their  way  through  the  guarded  passes  of  the  Alps 
without  exciting  suspicions  of  their  errand;  and  who 
could,  therefore,  on  their  arrival  in  B(Ome,  in  no  other 
way  exert  themselves  in  their  employer's  cause,  than 
by  the  simple  delivery  of  his  message,  and  the  recep- 
tion of  a  reply  ^  And  this  circumstance  materially 
added  to  the  difficulties  which  now  lay  in  the  pontiff's 
way.  For  many  members  of  the  council,  thus  influ- 
enced in  Henry's  favour,  were  desirous  that,  in  accord- 
ance with  that  prince's  demand,  the  sentence  should  at 
once,  in  form,  be  pronounced  against  Rudolf,  as  against 
a  rebel  and  a  usiurper.  Gregory,  of  course,  refused  to 
listen  to  a  suggestion  like  this;  but  from  its  expression 
he  could  scarcely  fail  to  see  the  impracticability — how- 
ever he  might  have  been  inclined, — of  a  measure  so 
directly  opposed  to  it,  as  would  have  been  that  re- 
cognition of  Henry's  deposition,  and  of  the  legitimacy 
of  his  rival,  which  the  partizans  of  the  latter  required. 
As  a  politician,  therefore, — ^whatever  line  of  conduct 
higher  principles  may  be  thought  to  have  required, — 
his  only  course  was  to  temporize ;  which  he  did,  by  re- 
ferring the  decision  of  the  great  question  in  dispute  to 
a  council,  to  be  holden  in  Germany,  to  which  legates, 
— the  consent  of  the  two  kings  having  been,  in  Ihe 
first  place,  obtained  to  their  journey, — should  be  dis- 
patched from  the  apostolic  see.   He  would  send,  he  said, 

'  The  Swabian  prince  and  his  friends,  "  non  quos  voluerant,  sed 
qualescomque  poterant,  transmiserunt." — Id. 

VOL.   II.  Q 
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pious  and  able  persons,  who,  calling  to  their  aid  the 
most  just  and  holy  men,  both  of  the  clerical  body  and 
of  the  laity  of  Germany,  should,  by  God's  blessing, 
either  impose  a  peaceful  end  to  the  dispute,  or  else,  by 
an  accurate  investigation  into  the  truth,  learn  to  which 
cause, — as  being  that  of  justice, — ^was  due  the  support 
and  sanction  of  the  apostolical  authority.  No  one, 
whether  king,  archbishop,  bishop,  duke,  count,  mar- 
grave, or  knight,  was,  in  any  way,  to  oppose  these 
legates,  or  to  interfere  with  their  intended  labours  for 
the  establishment  of  justice  and  the  restoration  of 
peace.  "  And  if  any,"  the  pontiff  continued,  **  rashly 
**  dare  to  violate  this  our  decree,  or  treacherously  to 
**  deal  with  the  legates  whom  we  send  for  this  peace- 
^  ful  purpose,  we  bind  him  with  the  bond  of  anathema 
^  — ^we  bind  hiiti  in  body  as  in  spirit — we  bind  him, 
^  with  respect  even  to  the  fortunes  of  this  life,  by  our 
**  apostolic  power,  and  take  all  victory  from  his  arms.** 

Gregory  then  dismissed  the  ambassadors  of  both 
parties,  without  according  to  either  the  apostolic  bless- 
ing, in  the  form  in  which  it  was  usually  bestowed  by 
the  popes  on  representatives  of  the  Grerman  sovereigns. 
With  those  of  Henry,  he  dispatched  a  legate,  commis- 
sioned to  make,  with  that  monarch's  privity,  arrange- 
ments for  the  time  and  place  of  the  projected  conncil ; 
and  to  those  of  Rudolf,  he  is  said,  in  a  private  inter- 
view, to  have  declared  the  continuance  of  his  friendlj 
feelings  for  their  master,  as  well  as  of  his  full  confidence 
in  that  master^s  continued  fiEuth  and  duty  to  the  apos- 
tolic see^ 

Gregory's  letter,  which  he  addressed  on  this  occasion 
**  To  all  the  Germans  V'  was  accompanied  by  another  to 

'  Bernold.  Constant.  '  Lib.  v.  £p.  15. 
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the  estimable  Udo  of  Treves  \  who,  though  respected 
by  all  parties,  had,  in  the  last  straggles,  taken  part 
•with  Henry;  and  to  whom,  in  concert  with  a  bishop  to 
be  selected  from  the  adherents  to  the  opposite  party, 
Gregory  wished  that  the  preparatory  arrangements  for 
the  council  should  principally  be  entrasted.  "  Think 
*•  it  not  a  hard  thing,  brother,"  said  the  pontiff,  "  to 
'*  undertake  the  task  which  we  impose.  Never,  since 
*^  thou  first  reoeivedst  the  office  of  priesthood  in  the 
*'  Church,  canst  thou  have  done  aught  more  acceptable 
"  to  (Jod,  or  more  profitable  to  thine  own  soul,  than 
**  thou  wouldest  do  in  overcoming,  in  this  matter,  the 
**  iniquity  of  diabolic  firaud,  and  in  promoting,  by  God's 
**  aid,  the  weal  of  so  many  thousands  of  mankind. 
**  And  even  if  thy  labour  should,  in  appearance,  be 
spent  in  vain,  there  will  yet  await  thee  a  certain 
recompense  from  Him,  with  whom  no  good  work 
is  reckoned  unaccomplished,  which  is  undertaken 
**  with  a  just  intention,  and  followed  up  with  a  per- 
**  severing  will.*' 

Guibert  of  Ravenna,  with  many  other  prelates  of 
similar  sentiments,  had  been  summoned  to  the  council. 
They  did  not,  however,  appear ;  and  the  sentence  of 
excommunication  went  forth  anew  against  Guibert 
himself,  as  also  against  Tedaldus  of  Milan ; — ^against 
Roland,  who,  for  his  services  as  Henry's  envoy,  had  been 
rewarded  with  the  bishoprick  of  Tarvisia; — against 
Arnulf,  the  simonical  bishop  of  Cremona ; — and  against 
the  repeatedly  apostate  cardinal  Hugo  Candidus  K 
"  We  excommunicate,"  these  words  are  also  con- 
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tained  in  the  acts  of  the  council,  **  all  those  Normans 
*^  who  are  endeavouring  to  invade  the  land  of  St.  Peter ; 
"  to  wit,  the  mark  of  Fermo  and  the  duchy  of  Spoleto; 
**  as  also  those  who  are  besieging  Benevento,  who  are 
^*  striving  to  capture  and  plunder  Campania,  the  se&r- 
**  coast,  and  the  Sabine  territory,  and  who  seek  to 
"  overthrow  the  city  of  Rome  *." 

But  the  general  tenour  of  his  sentences  of  excom- 
munication was  now  mitigated  by  Gregory  in  the  fol- 
lowing decree.  **  Since  we  behold,  on  account  of  our 
sins,  many  perish  daily  under  our  excommunicating 
sentence,  either  through  ignorance,  through  too  great 
**  simplicity,  through  fear,  or  through  the  necessities  of 
**  life ;  overcome  by  pity,  we  deem  it  right  to  temper,  for 
*^  the  time,  the  rigour  of  our  anathemas.  From  those 
'*  anathemas  we  therefore  declare  exempted,  by  apos- 
**  tolical  authority,  all  married  women,  children,  ser- 
**  vants,  maids,  or  slaves ;  as  also  all  peasants  and  persons 
^*  of  too  low  a  condition  to  be  considered  as  abetting, 
**  by  their  counsel,  the  crimes  of  their  superiors ;  also 
**  all  those  who  communicate  unknowingly  with  ex- 
**  communicated  persons,  or  with  those  with  whom 
**  the  excommunicate  have  communicated.  To  tiie 
^  preacher,  the  pilgrim,  and  the  traveller,  who  shall 
^  enter  a  country  of  excommunicated  persons,  and  who 
**  may  not,  without  intercourse  with  them,  supply  their 
**  necessary  wants,  we  permit  such  intercourse.  And 
^  if  any  shall  desire  to  give  any  needfiil  thing  to  an 
**  excommunicated  person,  not  as  an  encouragement  to 
*'  his  contumacy,  but  simply  for  the  sake  of  humanity, 
**  we  do  not  forbid  it  *.** 

'  Hardain.  t.  vi.  pt.  i.  p.  1578.  '  Hardain.  I.  c. 
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The  journey  of  the  papal  legate,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  his  own  envoys,  to  his  court,  was  a  great  point 
in  Henry's  favour,  and  one  by  which  he  resolved  to 
profit  to  the  utmost.  Though  secretly  determined  by 
no  means  to  accede  to  the  papal  proposal,  he  retained, 
for  some  time,  Gregory's  representative  in  his  court; 
taking  care  to  be  often  and  publicly  seen  in  his  com- 
pany ;  and  thus  endeavouring  to  convince  his  subjects 
of  the  nullity  of  the  legate  Bernard's  sentence  upon 
him,  and  of  the  completeness  of  his  reconciliation  with 
the  pontiff  himself.  Availing  himself  of  the  ignorance 
of  Italian  affairs,  in  which,  by  his  precautions,  the 
Saxons  had  been  kept,  he  spread  and  countenanced 
rumours  of  Gregory's  determination  to  support  him 
and  to  crush  his  rebellious  adversaries ;  rumours  which 
too  well  accorded  with  their  own  impressions  of  the 
pontiff's  recent  conduct,  not  to  startle  and  agitate  the 
adherents  of  his  rival.  His  main  object,  in  this,  was  to 
induce  them  to  refuse  the  proffers  which  his  fear  of 
the  papacy  compelled  him  to  tender ;  but  here  he  was 
foiled.  The  Saxons,  when  contemptuously  summoned 
in  his  own  name,  and  that  of  the  pope,  to  meet  his  fol- 
lowers at  Fritzlar,  attended  to  the  summons ;  nor,  when 
they  found  that  none  of  his  principal  partizans  appeared 
to  meet  them,  did  they  yield  to  the  dictates  of  indig- 
nation, or  abandon  the  negociation.  Unawed  by  the 
accounts  which  were  industriously  given  them  of  the 
pontiff's  feelings,  they  declared  themselves  ready  to 
submit  their  case  to  the  council  which  he  suggested. 
They  sent,  in  company  with  Henry's  own  representa- 
tives, an  envoy  to  his  court  on  the  Rhine,  commissioned 
to  arrange  with  him  the  particulars  of  the  meeting. 
And  it  was  only  when  they  were  informed  from  him 
that  all  which  he  had  conceded  to  the  pope's  desire 
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was  a  promise  of  pardon  to  the  rebels,  and  that  it 
was  not  for  them  to  fix  the  day  and  place  of  their 
appearance  before  him,  that  the  Saxons,  breaking  off 
all  intercourse  of  a  pacific  nature,  prepared  in  earnest 
for  the  renewal  of  hostilities  ^ 

The  remainder  of  the  year  1078  was  consequently 
past  in  warfare :  war&re  the  more  destroctiye,  because 
carried  on,  for  the  most  part,  without  concentration  of 
forces,  unity  of  syst^n,  or  continuity  of  operations. 
Marauding  partisans  of  each  side  ravaged  and  plun- 
dered district  after  district  of  the  lands  of  those  o|^K>8ed 
to  them ;  cruelties  the  most  atrocious  were  ccnnmitted 
alike  by  both  sides  on  the  religious,  the  aged,  the  help* 
less ;  and  the  horrors,  which,  in  times  of  more  sei^itifie 
warfore,  would  have  been  confined  to  some  one  on* 
happy  tract, — ^the  line  of  march  of  two  conteodii^ 
armies, — ^were,  by  the  miserable  mode  in  which  ccmi- 
tests  were  then  carried  on,  diffused  over  an  hundred 
provinces,  desolating  at  once  the  whole  face  of  the 
German  empire  *. 

Once  only,  during  the  year,  did  the  rival  kings  meet 
each  other  in  the  field.  Aware  of  the  approach  of 
Rudolf  and  Welf  from  different  quarters^  Henry  sta- 
tioned twelve  thousand  men, — ^whom  he  had  levied  from 
the  Franconian  peasantry,— on  the  Neckar,  to  oppose 
the  Bavarian  ;  while  he  himself  pushed  forward,  with 
his  more  disciplined  followers,  to  encounter  the  [He- 
tender  to  his  throne. 

On  the  7th  of  August,  his  troops,  and  those  of  Bn- 
dolf,  came  in  sight  of  each  other,  near  Mdrichstadt,  on 
the  little  river  Streu  ',  and  the  engagement  soon  b^gan. 

'  Bernold.  Constant.  '  Id. 

*  Beraold.  Constant.  —  Maiian.  Scot.  —  Annalista  Saxo. — ziL 
AvgmL  fer.  iii.  Bnuio. 
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Rudolf  was  accompanied  to  the  field  by  Otho  of  Nord- 
heim,  the  count  palatine  Frederic  of  Saxony,  and  by  the 
flower  of  the  nobility  of  that  province ;  while  the  papal 
legate  Bernard,  Siegfried  of  Mentz,  and  the  prelates  of 
Magdeburg,  M erseburg,  and  Worms,  attended  his  camp. 
With  Henry  was  the  veteran  count  Eberhard  of  Nel- 
lenburg,  and  others  of  his  confidential  counsellors  and 
friends.  Previously  to  his  appearing  in  sight  of  his 
enemies,  the  faithless  king  had  once  more  endeavoured 
to  amuse  Rudolf  with  offers  of  peace ;  so  that  his  onset 
partook,  in  some  measure,  of  the  nature  of  a  surprise. 
But  upon  the  first  sound  of  the  royal  war  cry, — upon 
the  first  clang  of  Henry's  arms, — ^the  bold  Saxons  rushed 
forward  to  meet  them,  and  the  battle  at  once  became 
general.  After  some  fighting,  the  combatants, — ^rather, 
it  would  seem,  by  accident  than  in  consequence  of  any 
concerted  plan, — divided  into  two  masses,  carrying  on, 
as  it  were,  separate  engagements.  In  one  part  of 
the  field,  the  conflict  was  '  fariously  waged  between 
Rudolf  on  the  one  side  ahd  count  Eberhard  on  the 
other.  And  on  another  spot,  king  Henry's  efforts  were 
resisted  by  those  of  Otho  of  Nordheim,  and  of  the 
count  palatine  Frederic.  But  troops,  engaged  in  the 
former  of  these  two  contests,  no  sooner  approached  the 
spot  where  were  stationed  the  legate  and  prelates  of 
Rudolf's  party,  than  these  dignitaries,  seized  with 
terror,  fled  in  haste  from  the  field ;  they, — says  the  his- 
torian Bruno, — being  the  first  to  fly,  who  should  never 
have  approached  a  field  of  battle  ^    And  their  flighty 

^  Werner,  archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  was  seized  and  slain  by  the 
country  people  ;  his  name- sake,  of  Merseburg,  was  stripped  of  every 
thing,  but  allowed  to  escape  with  his  life.  The  legate  Bernard  and 
Siegfried  were,  for  a  short  time,  in  the  enemy's  power,  but  were 
rescued ;  but  the  bishop  of  Worms,  also  falling  into  the  hands  of 
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notwithstanding  Rudolf 's  efforts,  spread  a  panic  throngb 
his  annj.  All  fled  in  confiision;  and  the  Swabian 
prince  himself,  feeling  that  all  was  lost,  at  length  relao- 
tantly  abandoned  the  field,— H>n  which  his  opponent, 
the  old  count  of  Nellenburg,  was  now  stretched  in 
death, — and  made  for  the  Saxon  territory  ^ 

In  the  other  part  of  the  field,  however,  Otho  and 
Frederic,  urging  on  their  troops  with  the  war-cry  of  ^  St 
Peter*,"  compelled  the  forces  of  Henry  to  give  way 
before  them,  and  pursued,  in  triumph,  their  discomfited 
enemies  to  Wurzburg';  a  distance  of  several  miles 
from  the  original  scene  of  action.  But  the  followers  of 
Otho,  and  those  of  Frederic,  had  now,  during  the  con- 
fusion, become  separated  from  each  other.  Those  of 
the  latter  first  found  their  way  back  to  the  battle-field, 
from  which  count  Eberhard's  troops  had  retired ;  and 
Otho,  subsequently  approaching  the  spot,  and  mistaking 
them,  in  the  dusk,  for  enemies,  felt  unwilling  to  under- 
take, with  his  over-wearied  followers,  a  fresh  engage- 
ment; and  directing  a  retreat  in  silence,  set  ofE,  by 
forced  marches,  in  the  direction  of  Saxony.  Frederic 
and  his  followers  remained,  therefi^re,  alone  on  the 
battle-field,  on  which  they  spent  the  night  in  joy  and 
solemn  thanksgiving  \  But  on  the  morrow,  aware  of 
their  inability  to  retain,  unsupported,  their  position, 
and  ignorant  of  the  fate  of  their  comrades,  they  found 
it  necessary,  with  all  the  spoil  which  they  could  col- 
lect and  carry,  to  proceed  on  their  way  toward  their 
homes  ^ 

Henry's  partizans,  was  detained  some  time  in  captivity. — Bmiio. — 
Annalista  Saxo. — ^Waltram.  Naumburgens.  Apologise,  lib.  ii.  c.  x?L 

*  Annalista  Saxo.  '  Bruno.        '  Bnino. — Annalista  Saxo. 
^  In  multa  lastiti&  et  maxime  in  Dei  laude. — Annalista  Saxo. 

*  Bruno. — Bernold.  Constant. 
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During  the  progress  of  the  battle  which  -has  been 
thus  described,  Welf,  and  Berthold  of  Zahringen,  the 
son  of  the  deceased  duke  of  Carinthia, ,  dispersed,  with 
great  slaughter,  the  peasants  whom  Henry  had  placed 
to  oppose  them  on  the  Neckar ;  but  subsequently  hear- 
ing of  the  dispersion  of  Rudolfs  army,  they  lost  no  time 
in  falling  back  upon  their  own  territories  '. 

In  a  contest  so  uncertain  in  its  event  as  that  of 
Melrichstadt,  victory  was  naturally  claimed  by  both 
parties.  Henry,  in  particular,  persuaded  himself  that 
he  had  utterly  crushed  his  enemies,  and  that  Saxony, 
deprived  of  the  flower  of  her  population,  only  awaited 
his  arrival  to  submit,  unconditionally,  to  his  power. 
But  he  was  soon  undeceived;  approaching  with  his 
reinforced  army  the  frontiers  of  the  province,  he  heard 
that  another  of  those  general  levies  had  taken  places 
which  had  so  often  already  frustrated  his  designs. 
The  whole  Saxon  people,  it  was  said,  were  in  arms, 
and  prepared  to  meet  him  in  defence  of  their  liberties 
and  their  homes;  and  Henry  deemed  it  prudent  to 
avoid  so  desperate  a  conflict  \  The  following  months 
were  therefore  wasted  in  the  harassing  and  predatory 
warfare  which  has  been  already  described. 

The  Saxons, — though,  as  we  have  seen,  they  ex- 
pressed themselves  ready  to  submit  their  case  to  the 
arbitration  of  Gregory's  council, — were,  nevertheless, 
deeply  grieved  and  hurt  by  the  continuance  of  the 
pontiff's  indecision.  In  the  summer,  therefore,  of 
1078,  they  addressed  to  him  a  second  epistle.  They 
expressed  their  astonishment  that  his  wisdom  should 
have  determined  on  a  course  which  it  was  impossible 
to  pursue.     Almost  every  bishop  on  their  side  had  been 

'  Bemold.  Constant.  '  Bruno. 
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driven  from  his  see;  and  how  could  these  n^fociate 
with  their  persecutors,  and  treat  on  matters  which  had 
led  to  the  death  or  captivity  of  man j  of  their  col- 
leagues, and  to  the  spoliation  of  themselves?  How 
might  Saxon  delegates  treat  with  persons,  upon  whom 
the  Cardinal  Bernard  had  laid  the  sentence  of  excom- 
munication? How  could  they  proceed  to  discuss  a 
question  already  settled  by  a  council  of  the  Church  at 
Borne  ?  How  enquire  into  his  right  to  the  throne,  who 
had  been  deposed  by  that  council  three  years  before? 
If  the  sentence  passed  upon  Henry  was  valid,  how  could 
he  yet  have  right  to  give  laws  and  reign ;  and  if  it 
were  not  so,  what  was  to  become  of  the  oaths,  by  which, 
in  obedience  to  papal  directions,  they  were  now  bound 
to  Rudolf?  "See,  dearest  Lord,"  they  said,  •*the 
earth  is  agitated,  and  in  confusion.  If  thou  wilt  heal 
her  wounds,  be  firm  in  the  course  which  thou  hast 
"  begun,  and  throw  not  that  down  which  thou  thyself 
"  hast  erected.  If  thou  now  shrinkest  from  the  way 
"  marked  out,  and  seekest  places  of  refuge  from  the 
"  danger  which  surrounds  us,  instead  of  healing  wounds 
"  thou  woundest  that  which  is  yet  whole.  If  thou 
*^  concealest  that  which  thou  hast  done,  and  leavest  us 
^  amid  the  storm  which  we  have  dared  for  thee,  then 
"  be  the  heaven  above  us,  and  the  earth,  our  witnesses, 
"  that  we  unjustly  perish  ^,^ 

To  calm  the  ferment  which  existed  in  their  minds, 
Gregory,  in  a  letter, — which,  on  the  first  of  June  1078, 
he  addressed  to  the  Grerman  nation, — ^thus  adverted  to 
the  suspicions  which  his  conduct  had  excited.  **  Enter- 
tain, dearest  brethren,  by  no  means  the  thought  that 
I  would,  knowingly,  in  any  manner  favour  the  un- 

'  Brano,  p.  223. 
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"*  righteous  side.  Much  rather  would  I  suffer  death 
"  for  your  wel&re,  than  obtain  the  empire  of  the  world 
''  by  your  ruin.  If  any,  confident  in  ftlsehood,  should^ 
"  by  letter  or  by  word,  inform  you  otherwise,  believe 
''  him  not.  We  fear  God,  and  for  his  love  are  aflSicted 
*'  every  day ;  and  have  in  so  much  the  less  regard  for 
the  pride  and  pleasures  of  this  life,  in  that  we  look 
with  confidence  for  a  speedy  consolation  for  its  sor- 
"  rows  in  His  presence  ^" 

But  though  another  council,  attended  by  the  envoys 
of  both  the  contending  princes,  was  holden  by  the  pon- 
tiff in  the  November  of  the  same  year  *,  he  yet  delayed 
to  adopt  any  decisive  measure,  and  the  decrees  passed 
were,  in  substance,  re-enactments  of  canons  formerly 
promulgated  against  what  were  considered  the  general 
evils  of  the  Chiurch,  including  simony,  clerical  marriage, 
and  the  practice  of  lay  investiture  ^.  The  question  of 
the  German  crown  was  probably  reserved, — as  for  a 
more  solemn  assembly,— for  the  great  annual  council  of 
the  ensuing  Lent.  And  Gregory  attempted  to  meet  the 
murmurs,  likely  to  be  occasioned  by  this  further  delay, 
by  an  epistle  addressed,  in  December,  to  Welf  of  Bava- 
ria ;  in  which, — re-asserting  his  uprightness  and  impar* 
tiality, — "  Confide,*'  he  said,  "  in  the  justice  of  your 
^  cause,  and  in  the  aid  of  St.  Peter.  Be  strong  in  the 
Lord,  and  in  the  power  of  His  might.  Cling  with 
firm  and  faithful  hearts  to  God,  and  soon  shall  ye  be 
**  gladdened  by  victory  and  peace  *.*' 

Robert  Guiscard,  during  the  early  part  of  the  year 
of  which  the  transactions  have  now  been  recorded, 
carried  on  with  vigour  the  siege  of  Benevento,  while 

*  Lib.  vi.  Ep.  1.  '  Harduin.  t.  vi.  pt.  i.p,  1579. 

'  Bernold.  Constant.  *  lib.  vi.  £p.  14. 
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Richard,  his  recovered  ally,  continued  that  of  Naples. 
This  latter  city  had  been  reduced  to  the  greatest 
streights,  when  Richard's  death,  on  the  13th  of  April 
1078,  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  affairs  of  southern  Italy. 
That  active  and  courageous  prince  was  succeeded,  in 
the  principality  of  Capua,  by  his  son  Jordanus ;  who 
immediately  adopted  a  line  of  policy  directly  opposite^ 
in  some  respects,  to  that  which  his  father  had  recently 
pursued.  He  undertook  the  defence,  against  the  Duke 
of  Apulia,  of  the. Church  and  of  Benevento;  receiving 
from  the  city  in  question  a  present,  or  a  reward,  of 
4500  bezants,  or,  as  some  say,  crowns  of  gold.  Ad« 
vancing  suddenly  before  its  walls,  he  destroyed  all  the 
works  and  machines  which  Guiscard  had  erected  be* 
fore  it ;  and  by  his  further  hostilities,  aided  by  an  in- 
surrection in  Bari,  Trani,  and  other  cities  at  the  oppo- 
site extremity  of  Robert's  dominions,  he  kept  that  en- 
terprizing  warrior  for  some  time  at  bay,  and  prevented 
any  immediate  danger  from  his  arms  to  the  apostolic 
see* 

The  zeal  of  Jordanus  was,  however,  not  of  the  purest 
description.  While  defending  the  Church  from  oihex 
depredators,  he  scrupled  not,  himself,  to  denuind  with 
threats,  and  to  receive,  from  the  abbot  and  monks  of 
Monte  Cassino,  a  deposit  of  gold  confided  to  the  pro- 
tection of  their  altar  by  the  bishop  of  Rosella.  The 
intelligence  of  this  transaction  awakenecf  in  Gregory 
the  most  lively  indignation.  He  conunanded,  that,  in 
the  Church  of  a  monastery,  of  which  the  monks  had,  in 
so  cowardly  a  manner,  betrayed  their  trust,  all  divine 
service  should  cease ;  he  directed  that  the  altars  should 
be  stripped  of  their  holy  ornaments ;  and  the  Abbot 
Desiderius  he  most  severely  reprimanded  for  his  culpable 
breach  of  £uth  and  unchristian  timidity ;  assuring  him. 
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that  nothing  but  the  long  and  sincere  friendship  which 
had  existed  between  them,  prevented  his  visiting  such 
an  offence  with  the  most  serious  punishment '. 

Against  the  despoiler,  Jordanus  himself,  was  levelled 
a  decree  of  the  council  of  November;  in  which, — ^though 
he  was  not  named, — ^the  censures  of  the  Church  were 
declared  in  force  against  any  Norman,  who  should  have 
violated  the  territory,  or  despoiled  the  monasteiy,  of 
Monte  Cassino ;  and  who  should  not,  being  twice  or 
thrice  summoned  to  do  so,  repent  and  make  restitution; 
This  decree  had  no  immediate  effect  on  the  conduct  of 
Jordanus,  for  we  find,  that,  on  the  22d  of  the  following 
April,  the  pontiff  addressed  to  him  a  letter  of  solemn 
warning  and  rebuke  on  the  subject.  To  this,  or  to 
other  instigations  of  the  same  kind,  he  was,  at  length, 
induced  to  listen^  and,  professing  his  repentance,  he  not 
only  restored  to  the  monks  the  plundered  treasure,  but 
subsequently  made  amends  for  what  he  had  done,  by 
splendid  donations  to  their  monastery  ^. 

Michael  Parapinaces,  Gregory's  eastern  correspondent 
and  ally,  was  now  driven  from  his  throne  into  a  monas- 
tery by  Nicephorus  Botoniates,  who  received,  in  April 
1078,  his  imperial  crown.  Though  Michael  was  a 
prince  of  a  weak  and  worthless  character,  Gregory  was, 
it  is  probable,  deeply  grieved  by  the  deposition  of  one 
with  whom,  notwithstanding  the  causes  of  division 
which  existed  between  the  East  and  the  West,  he  had 
succeeded  in  establishing  relations  of  friendly  inter- 
course ;  relations  to  which  the  pontiff  looked  as  to  the 


*  Leo  Ostiens.  lib.  iii.  c.  xlvi. 

'  According  to  Leo  Ostiensis,  Jordanus  was  induced  to  this  change 
of  conduct  by  the  loss  (probably  temporary)  of  sight.  *'  Lumen 
amisit,*'  is  the  historian's  phrase. 
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means  of  realizing,  one  day^  his  brightest  earthlj  vision. 
Michael,  too,  had  been,  from  some  canse  unknown,  a 
munificent  bene&ctor  to  the  monastery  just  mentioned, 
of  Monte  Cassino.  Gregory  did  not  hesitate,  therefore, 
in  the  council  of  November  1078, — ^the  first  which  he 
held  subsequently  to  the  Grecian  prince's  degradation, 
— ^to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  excommunication  upon 
his  usurping  successor :  a  sentence  which,  in  the  exist- 
ing state  of  affairs,  he  could  scarcely  expect  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  any  tangible  results ;  but  which  he  probably 
felt  to  be  demanded  of  him,  both  by  the  voice  of 
private  friendship,  and  by  the  high  responsibilities  of 
the  station,  which  he  conceived  himself  to  fill.  For  his 
epistles  breathe  throughout  the  keenest  sense  of  the 
awful  charge  annexed  to  the  episcopal  character,  the 
duty  of  protesting  against  eviL  And  how,  consistently 
with  that  principle,  could  the  bishop  of  the  nniversal 
Church  be  silent,  when  treason  and  violence  publicly 
forced  themselves  into  the  foremost  place  of  the  whole 
Eastern  world  ? 

Two  years  had  now  elapsed  from  the  date  of  Henry's 
humiliation ;  and,  during  those  years,  Gregory  had,  as 
we  have  seen,  been  enabled  to  maintain,  in  the  eyes  of 
Christendom,  the  position  of  exaltation,  in  which  he 
had  been  placed  by  the  chain  of  events,  which  termi- 
nated at  Canossa.  Difficulties  and  dangers,  on  various 
sides,  surrounded  him,  but  he  was  yet  politically  un- 
humbled.  Henry, — fieur  from  accomplishing  his  ovtf- 
throw,  or,  in  any  way  recovering,  by  retaliation,  the 
ground,  which  the  royal  power  had  lost  by  that  en- 
forced humiliation, — had  been  forced,  by  the  course 
of  occurrences,  to  do  outward  homage  to  his  authority, 
and  to  claim,  before  the  world,  his  &vour  and  protection. 
And  every  year  which  passed  over  that  monarch's  head, 
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while  this  humiliation  was  unavenged,  and  while  the 
pontiff  was  enabled  to  maintain  the  loftiness  of  his  pre- 
tensions, made  it  more  difficult  to  bring  back  men's 
minds  to  the  standard  of  other  times,  or  to  replace  the 
empire  and  the  Church  in  the  positions  which  they  had, 
in  the  preceding  generation,  relatively  occupied.  But 
the  conflict,  by  which  the  royalists  endeavoured  to  re- 
cover, and  the  papalists  to  preserve,  the  ground  thus 
lost  and  won,  was  destined  to  be  yet  of  long  continu- 
ance ;  and  far  to  out-last  the  life  of  him,  whose  history 
forms  the  principal  subject  of  these  pages. 


BOOK  III.— CHAPTER  XVL 

A.  D.  1079. 

OOUKCIL  AT  BOMB  IN  FBBBUABT — BBBBNOABIUS — ^HI8  H1810BT  AND  CHAKACTBB^ 
OBBGOBT'S  FAYOITBABLB  INCUllATIOIfS  TOWARD  HIM — HU  OONFMBBION  BBVOBK 
THB  COUNCIL — HIS  DBPABTUBB,  AND  SUBSEQUKNT  LIFB—THOUGHTB  ON  HIS  OCfK- 
DUCT,  AND  ITS  BBSULTS — PLBADINGS  OF  THB  AMBASSADORS  OF  HBNRT  AND  RUDOLF 
BBFORB  THB  COUNCIL— ORBQOBT'S  CONTINUBD  INDBCISION-^H  BURT'S  FBOC&ASn- 
N4TI0N,  AND  WANT  OF  FAITH — GRBGORT's  BPISTLB  TO  HIS  OBRMAN  ALLIBS — CON- 
TINUANCB  OF  THB  WABr— COR&ESPONDBNCB  OF  GRBGORT  WITH  CANUTB»  KING  OF 
DBNMARK — WITH  LADISLAUS  OF  HUNGARY — WITH  SFAIN — AND  WITH  BRRANNT— 
HIS  BPISTLB  TO  WBZBLIN,  THB  ADYBBSART  OF  DBMBXRIUS  OF  DALMATIA — SB 
BZCOMMUNICATION  OF  BOLESLAUSy  KING  OF  POLAND,  FOR  THB  MURDBB  OP  A 
BISHOP — MISSION  OF  THB  LBQATB  HUBERT  TO  BNOLAND,  TO  DBMAND  HOMAGI^  AND 
THB  PATMBNT  OF  PBTER*S  PBNCB — ^LBITBR  OF  WILLIAM  THB  CONqUBBOR  RBFUSUW 
THB  FORMER — ORBGORT'S  MORTIFICATION,  WHICH  HB  IS  COMPBLLXD  TO  DISBBB- 


Ik  the  month  of  Februaiy  1079,  Gregory  convoked  a 
council  once  more  ' ;  and  no  less  than  an  hundred  and 
fifty  prelates  obeyed  his  summons.  Before  this  assem- 
bly appeared  the  celebrated  Berengarius»  a  man  con- 
spicuous in  the  ecclesiastical  annals  of  the  time»  bat 
,  whose  history  has  not  been  hitherto  touched  upon*  it 
having  been  thought  expedient  to  bring  that  histoiy,  as 
far  as  it  was  connected  with  that  of  Gregory,  before  the 
reader,  in  one  uninterrupted  narrative.  And  this,  un- 
connected as  the  subject  seems  with  the  main  thread  of 

'  Harduin.  t.  vi.  pt  i.  p.  1583. 
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our  storj,  it  may  be  desirable  now  to  do:  as  some 
knowledge  of  Gregory's  dealings  with  the  celebrated 
person  in  question  is  essential  to  a  correct  apprecia-^ 
tion  of  the  pontiff's  position  during  his  latter  years. 
Berengarius,  then, — a  man  celebrated  for  his  talents 
and  learning,  who  had  once  filled  the  situation  of  prin- 
cipal of  the  public  school  at  Tours,  and  who  had  sub- 
sequently been  appointed  to  the  office  of  archdeacon 
of  Angers, — refused  to  admit  that  peculiar  notion,  re- 
specting the  change  of  substance  in  the  consecrated 
elements  of  the  holy  Eucharist,  which  was,  in  his  time, 
daily  becoming  more  and  more  prevalent  in  the  western 
Church,  and  which  is  now  known  as  the  doctrine  of 
Transubstantiation.  That  doctrine  had,  it  appears,  been 
first  moulded  into  definite  form,  from  the  Catholic 
doctrine  of  the  real  Presence,  by  Paschasius  Badbertus, 
monk,  and  afterwards  abbot,  of  Corbie,  who  died  a.  d. 
865  ^  And  though  it  was,  on  its  introduction,  strongly 
protested  against  by  several  able  writer8,-the  principal 
among  whom  were  Ratramnus^  and  Rabanus  Maurus, — 
the  novelty  gradually  grew  into  repute :  a  circumstance 
mainly,  perhaps,  to  be  accounted  for,  from  its  harmoniz- 
ing, as  has  been  remarked  in  our  introductory  chapter, 
with  the  general  spirit  and  tone  which  theology  was 
tending  to  assume.  Opponents  were,  however,  as  late 
as  the  times  of  which  we  are  treating,  still  found 
to  the  notion ;  and  of  these,  Berengarius  was,  during 
Gregory's  lifetime,  the  great  representative.  But  the 
opposite  opinion  had  now  become  so  general,  that  his 

'  Vide  Paschasii  Radberti  lib.  de  Corpore  et  Sanguine  Domini, 
ap.  Martene  et  Durand.  Coll.  Ampliss.  t.  ix.  p.  367. 

'  Vide  Ratramni  de  Corpore  et  Sanguine  Domini  lib.  ad  Carol, 
regem  ;  et  Rabani  Mauri  Epist.  ad  Heribaldum  Autissidorens.  Episc. 
c.  33. 

VOL.   II.  R 
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views  could  be  promulged  onlj  at  the  hazard  of  their 
condemnation  by  prelates  and  synods,  and  of  the  punish- 
ment of  their  author* 

A  letter  addressed  by  Berengarius  to  Lanfranc  was, 
by  the  latter,  somewhat  unfairly  laid  before  a  Roman 
synod  under  the  presidency  of  Leo  IX.  in  1050  ' ;  in 
consequence  of  which  Berengarius  was  censured,  absent 
and  unheard,  for  the  principles  therein  expressed  ^ 
And  this  sentence  was  shortly  confirmed  by  a  council 
held,  under  the  same  pontifl^  at  Vercelli'.  At  this 
latter  meeting,  Berengarius  was  summoned  to  appear 
and  defend  himself :  and  he  declares, — in  his  book  **  de 
Sacra  Coena,"  fol.  16 — ^that  he  was  willing  to  have  com- 
plied with  the  summons ;  but  that  the  king  of  France, 
— ^who  was,  officially,  the  abbot  of  the  church  to  which 
he  belonged,  and  whose  leave  it  was  incumbent  on  him 
to  procure  for  the  journey, — ^prevented  and  confined 
him.  He  presented  himself,  however,  before  Hilde- 
brand,  when  the  latter  held,  as  papal  legate,  a  council 
at  Tours,  in  1054  ^  And  in  him  he  found,  according 
to  his  own  account,  a  most  favourable  judge.  Hilde- 
brand  listened  to  his  arguments  with  mildness  and 
attention,  and  himself  so  far  supported  those  aigu- 
ments,  as  to  bring  to  the  council  the  works  of  many 
authors,  and  to  refer  the  prelates  who  sat  with  him  to 
various  passages,  explaining  and  confirming  the  tenets 
of  the  accused.  The  legate  indeed  expressed  a  wish 
that  Berengarius  should  present  himself  before  pope 
Leo  in  person;  that  by  his  authority  the  clamours 

'  On  the  2nd  of  May. 

'  Yid.  Opusculum  anonymi  de  Berengarii  hseresiaTche  damnatioDe 
multiplici,  ap.  Harduin.  t.  vi.  pt.  i.  p.  1015. 
'  l8t  Sept.  Harduin.  p.  1017.     Berengar.  de  Sac.  Coen.  fol.  10. 
^  Harduin.  t.  vi.  pt.  i.  p.  1041.  an.  1055. 
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against  him  might  be  definitively  quelled;  and  the 
prelates  of  the  council  expressed  themselves  satisfied 
when  the  archdeacon  of  Angers  made  before  them, 
verbally  and  in  vpriting,  the  declaration — which  he  says 
he  most  heartily  did — "  that  the  bread  and  wine  of  the 
*^  altar  are  truly  after  consecration  the  Body  and  Blood 
«  of  Christ  K" 

Confiding  in  his  powerful  fiiend,  Berengarius,— when 
summoned  to  Rome  in  1059,  during  the  pontificate  of 
Nicholas  II., — ^hesitated  not  to  present  himself  before 
the  papal  throne.  But  the  result  of  this  step  must  have 
sorely  disappointed  him.  Headed  by  the  cardinal  bishop 
Humbert,  the  party  of  his  opponents  was  predominant 
in  the  Lateran.  Hildebrand  was  unable  efficiently  to 
protect  him ;  the  pope  was  cold  and  unfriendly.  Awed 
by  the  tumultuous  clamours  around  him,  and  at  the 
same  time  appalled  by  the  fear  of  instant  death,  Beren- 
garius  felt  his  firmness  forsake  him ' ;  and  renouncing 
the  opinion  which  he  had  till  then  maintained,  he 
adopted,  as  his  own,  the  following  confession. 

**  I,  Berengarius .  .  •  anathematize  every  heresy,  and 
**  more  particularly  that  of  which  I  have  hitherto  been 
**  accused ...  I  agree  with  the  holy  Roman  Church  .  • . 
'<  that  the  bread  and  wine  which  are  placed  on  the  altar, 
*'  are,  after  consecration,  not  only  a  sacrament,  but  even 

the  true  Body  and  Blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ; 

and  that  these  are  sensibly,  and  not  merely  sacra- 
^  mentally,  but  in  truth,  handled  and  broken  by  the 
^  hands  of  the  priest,  and  ground  by  the  teeth  of  the 
^*  faithful.    And  this  I  swear  by  the  holy  and  consub- 

^  Bexengar.  de  S.  C.  fol.  26. 

'  Instands  timore  mortis  atque  insanoram  perturbatione  dejectus, 
a  protestatione  veritatis  et  defensione  mea  obmutui.  Bereog.  de  S.  C. 
44,  45. 
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**  stantial  Trinity,  and  by  these  holy  gospels  of  Christ  \^ 
Berengarius  was  then  allowed  to  return  to  France; 
where,  freed  from  the  urgent  terrors  which  had  over- 
powered him,  he  soon  showed,  by  returning  to  the 
inculcation  of  his  former  doctrines,  the  insincerity  of 
his  compulsory  recantation.  He  continued,  howeyer, 
some  years  unmolested.  Alexander  II.  whether  guided 
by  the  dictates  of  his  own  mild  disposition,  or  by  the 
influence  of  his  great  minister  and  adviser,  forbore  from 
all  attempts  to  move  him  by  public  censures,  or  by  any 
other  mode  than  that  of  friendly  expostulation.  And 
Gregory  VII.  we  may  imagine,  would  willingly  have 
allowed  the  supposed  heretic  to  continue  in  tranquillity. 
But  as  the  storms  of  his  pontificate  rolled  more  loudly, 
— as  party  spirit  was  kindled  and  aroused  throughout  the 
western  Church  to  daily  increasing  exacerbation, — this 
subject,  among  others,  was  taken  up  with  clamour ;  and 
the  antipapal  party,  by  whom  Gregory's  views  on  the 
subject  were  more  than  suspected,  saw, — it  is  probable, 
— ^in  an  attack  on  Berengarius,  a  likely  mode  of  assailing 
and  annoying  the  pontiff  himself.  The  influence  of 
the  latter  over  his  conclave, — ^as  we  have  seen, — grew 
feeble — ^his  enemies,  even  in  his  own  councils,  threat- 
ened to  overpower  him, — ^and  Gregory  was  at  length 
compelled  so  far  to  yield  to  their  demands,  as  to  sum- 
mon Berengarius  to  appear  and  defend  himself  before  the 
council  of  November  1078.  But,  upon  its  assembling, 
he  acted  the  part  of  a  friend  to  the  accused.  Beren- 
garius, with  his  concurrence, — in  lieu  of  repeating  the 
declaration  made  by  him  in  1059, — made  the  following; 
couched  in  more  general  and  less  stringent  terms.  **  I 
'*  acknowledge  that  the  bread  of  the  altar,  after  con- 

'  Harduin.  t.  vi.  pt«  i.  p.  1064. 
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"  secration,  is  the  true  Body  of  Christ,  which  was  bom 
**  of  the  Virgin^  which  su£Pered  on  the  cross,  and  which 
^  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Father ;  and  that 
^^  the  wine  of  the  altar,  after  it  is  consecrated,  is  the 
^  true  Blood  which  flowed  from  the  side  of  Christ ;  and 
^  what  I  pronounce  with  my  mouth,  that  I  declare  I 
^*  hold  in  my  heart,  so  help  me  Grod  and  these  holy 
«  Gospels/' 

And  this  confession  was  no  sooner  made  than  Gre- 
gory declared  that  it  was  enough  for  the  Faith,  and 
enough  for  those  who  must  be  fed  with  milk  and  not 
with  strong  meat ;  as  St.  Augustine  had  said^  '^  What 
*^  ye  see  on  the  altar  is  bread  and  wine,  as  your  eyes 
^  inform  you ;  but,  according  to  that  which  faith  de- 
^*  mands  of  you,  the  bread  is  the  Body  of  Christ,  and  the 
**  wine  his  Blood  \"  He  proclaimed  aloud  that  Beren- 
garius  was  no  heretic ;  that  the  universally  reverenced 
Peter  Damiani  had,  in  his  hearing,  spoken  of  the  sacrifice 
of  the  Eucharist  in  terms  opposed  to  those  insisted  on  by 
Lanfranc  and  his  party ;  and  that  Lanfranc^  authority 
was  not  to  be  set  against  that  of  an  actual  son  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  who,  while  not  inferior  to  Lanfranc 
in  depth  of  learning,  far  excelled  him  as  to  the  zeal 
with  which  he  studied  the  divine  word,  according  to 
the  Lord's  own  command,  "  Search  the  Scriptures  *.** 
And  thus,  in  appearance,  were  appeased  the  clamours 
of  the  archdeacon's  impugners.  Dissatisfaction,  how- 
ever, had  been  excited  by  what  were  considered  the 
ambiguous  terms  of  the  new  confession.  Benno,  Gre- 
gory's inveterate  enemy,  who  was  able  to  influence  a 

*  Vid.  Act.  Concil.  Rom.  sub  Greg.  VII.  Pap.  in  caus.  Berengar. 
ab  ips.  Berengar.  conscript,  cum  ipsius  postea  recantatione.  Mar- 
tene  et  Durand  Thesaur.  Nov.  anecdot.  t.  iv.  p.  103. 

'  Acta  Concilii,  1.  c. 
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powerful  party  in  the  college  of  cardinals,  was  nrgent 
in  calling  for  a  statement  more  specific.  And  it  was 
insisted  on,  that  Berengarius  should  be  detained  in 
Rome,  till  the  more  solemn  council  of  the  following 
Lent  should  definitivelj  decide  upon  his  case.  With 
this  demand  Gregory  was  either  unable,  or  afraid,  to  re- 
fuse compliance,  and  Berengarius  remained,  during  the 
winter,  in  the  papal  city.  But,  as  Lent  approached,  the 
pontiff  anxiously  endeavoured  to  discover  some  means 
by  which  the  necessity  of  calling  upon  him  to  re-model 
his  confession  might  be  avoided.  He  first  resolved  to 
call  upon  him  to  confirm,  by  oath,  the  confession  which 
he  had  already  made,  and  to  submit  to  the  ordeal  of  hot 
iron  in  proof  of  his  truth.  With  this  proposal  the  ac- 
cused expressed  himself  ready  to  comply ;  but,  while  he 
was  preparing  himself  for  the  trial  by  fasting  and  prayer, 
Gregory  announced  a  change  of  purpose.  Sending  for 
Berengarius,  he,  in  the  presence  of  the  bishop  of  Porto, 
thus  addressed  him : — 

^  I  doubt  not  that  thou  thinkest  rightly  enough,  and 
**  in  accordance  with  the  Scriptures^  respecting  the  sa- 
^^  crifice  of  Christ ;  but  as  I  am  accustomed,  on  donbt- 
^  ful  occasions,  to  appeal  to  the  aid  of  the  blessed  Mair, 
^  I  some  days  back  directed  a  certain  monk,  who  is 
"  my  friend,  to  implore,  with  prayer  and  listing  \ 
*'  that  she  would  show  me  with  certainty  to  which  side 

'  This  direction,  magniiied  into  an  order  to  the  cardinals  generallj, 
is  severely  censured  by  Benno,  as  betraying  a  criminal  hesita- 
tion between  heresy  and  orthodoxy. — Benno,  de  vita  HildebrandL 
"  £n  I"  says  another  of  Gregory's  opponents,  "en  verus  pontifex  el 
sacerdos,  qui  dnbitat  si  illad  quod  sumatur  in  dominicd  mensi  sit 
verum  corpus  et  sanguis  Christi  !*' — ^Vid.  Egilberti  archiep.  TreTir. 
epist.  adv.  Greg.  VII.  in  Eccardi  Corp.  historic.  Medii  JEvi,  t.  ii. 
p.  170. 
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*'  of  this  controversy  I  should  incline ;  to  the  end  that 
*'  I  might  henceforth  remain  fixed  in  my  opinion.  He 
*^  fulfilled  my  request,  and  brought  me,  after  a  certain 
time,  the  blessed  Virgin's  answer.  It  was  to  the  effect 
that  we  need  believe  nothing  respecting  the  Sacrifice 
of  Christ,  but  that  which  the  Scriptures  teach  us; 
and  that  Berengarius  teaches  nothing  in  opposition 
"  to  them  ^" 

And  yet, — notwithstanding  these  demonstrations  of 
fiivour  and  intended  support, — ^the  pontiff  was  prevailed 
upon,  or  compelled,  to  command  the  appearance  of 
Berengarius,  within  a  few  days  of  this  conference  with 
him,  before  the  council  of  Lent,  1079,  and  to  permit 
his  opponents  to  tender  for  his  adoption,  a  confession 
in  the  following  re-modelled  form : — 

^'I  believe  with  my  heart,  and  confess  with  my 
**  mouth,  that  the  bread  and  wine  which  are  placed 
upon  the  altar,  through  the  mystery  of  holy  prayer, 
and  through  the  words  of  our  Redeemer,  are  substan- 
tially converted  into  the  true,  proper,  and  life-giving 
**  Body  and  Blood  of  Jesus.  Christ  our  Lord,  so  as,  after 
"  consecration,  to  be  the  true  body  of  Christ  which  was 
''  bom  of  the  Virgin,  which,  as  an  offering  for  the  salva- 
'*  tion  of  the  world,  hung  upon  the  cross,  which  sitteth 
at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father ;  and  the  true  blood 
of  Christ  which  flowed  from  His  side ;  and  this  not 
^'  only  by  the  sign  and  virtue  of  a  sacrament,  but  in 
"  propemess  of  nature  and  truth  of  substance  *.** 

Berengarius,  in  th^  exigency  in  which  he  was  placed, 
did  not  hesitate  to  pledge  himself  to  this  document,  or 
even,  in  compliance  with  the  clamours  of  his  accusers, 
to  swear   that  he  adopted  the   words  in   the  sense 

1  Acta  Concilii  in  caus4  Berengar.  Martene  et  Durand.  ut  supra. 
'  Hardttin.  t.  vi.  pt.  i.  p.  1588. 
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which  they  put  upon  them,  and  not  according  to  any 
secret  meaning  of  his  own.  And  as  he  thus  disarmed 
them  from  taking  any  further  measures  against  him, 
Gregory  lost  no  time  in  sending  him  to  his  home, 
publicly  forbidding  him  to  teach  any  longer  the  ob- 
noxious doctrine  which  he  had  disavowed  ;  but  at 
the  same  time  directing  a  faithful  friend  to  accompany 
and  protect  him  on  his  way ;  and  frimishing  him  with 
a  commendatory  letter,  in  which  he  denounced  the  cen- 
sures of  the  Church  against  all  who  should  presume  to 
do  to  Berengariusy  a  son  of  the  Roman  Church,  any 
injury,  or  to  stigmatize  him  as  a  heretic '.  Thus 
freed  from  his  difficulties,  Berengarius, — as  might  haye 
been  expected, — avowed,  upon  his  return,  his  original 
opinion}^;  and  ascribed  his  formal  disavowal  of  them 
to  the  fear  of  instant  death*.  But  Gregory,  how- 
ever urged  on  the  point  by  the  archdeacon's  enemies, 
firmly  reftised, — ^and  to  the  end  of  his  life  persevered  in 
the  refrisal, — ^to  take  any  ftirther  measures  against  him. 
Berengarius  continued,  therefore,  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  unmolested  by  his  opponents,  and  died  in 
peace, — ^and,  it  would  seem,  in  the  odour  of  sanctity ' 
— in  his  place  of  retirement,  the  island  of  St.  Come, 
near  Tours,  in  the  year  1088  *. 

In  an  age  in  which, — as  was  the  case  in  that  of  which 
we  are  treating, — ^the  great  mysteries  of  religion  were^ 

'  In  Dacherii  Spicileg.  Edit  2.  t.  iii.  p.  413,  Benno  and  his 
party  exclaimed  against  the  letter  as  a  proof  that  Gregory  was  in 
truth  a  brother  heretic  with  him  whom  he  thus  be&iended. — Vid. 
Pagi  Breviar.  Crest.  Pontif.  t.  i.  p.  579.  Gregory  is  defended 
from  this  charge  by  Baronius,  an.  1079,  n.  6. 

'  Pagi,  Breviar.  1.  c. 

'  Will.  Malmesb.  de  gestis  regum,  lib.  iii. 

*  Or  according  to  Bemold.  Constant,  in  1083. 
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after  a  fashion,  hardened  and  distorted  by  a  gross  and 
carnal  comprehension  of  them,  the  character  of  an  im- 
pugner  of  any  portion  of  the  received  theology, — ^how- 
ever just  may  have  been  the  positive  grounds  of  his 
attack, — ^must  always  be  liable  to  a  suspicion.  We 
cannot,  without  inquiry,  be  certain  whether  his  assaults 
were  directed  against  a  specific  corruption,  or  against 
the  mystery,  in  connection  with  which  that  corruption 
would  generally  be  viewed ;  whether  he  was  animated 
by  a  reverential  love  for  the  truth  revealed,  or  by  the 
baser  spirit  of  infidelity  and  indifferentism. 

Many  instances  may  unquestionably  be  founds  in  the 
middle  ages,  of  opponents  to  the  papal  school,  whose 
zeal, — ^though  it  happened  to  impugn  formidable  errors, 
— was,  in  reality,  directed  against  the  truths  with  which 
those  errors  were  blended.  But  there  appears  reason 
to  hope  that  Berengarius,  though  his  character  must 
be  confessed  to  be  doubtful,  was  guided  by  a  higher 
principle.  To  the  works  written  on  the  subject  of  the 
Eucharist  by  Joannes  Scotus,  otherwise  called  Erigena, 
to  whom  he  professes  unqualified  adherence,  we  unfor- 
tunately cannot,  in  these  times,  refer ;  but  his  own  work 
^  de  Sacra  Coena,''  which,  having  been  found  in  manu- 
script in  the  library  of  Wolfenbiittel,  has  recently  been 
published  at  Berlin,  throws  a  light  upon  his  views, 
which,  previously  to  that  publication,  was  wanting. 
And  though  that  work  shows  an  asperity  of  temper, 
natural,  perhaps,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  writer, 
and  an  irreverence  of  language,  thence  resulting,  toward 
those  high  authorities  of  the  Church  of  whom  he  felt 
that  he  had  reason  to  complain  \  it  does  not  seem  from 
it,   that  Berengarius  controverted  aught   beyond  the 

*  In  the  *'  Acta  Concilii,"  he  speaks  of  the  "  importunitas  Paduani 
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notion  that  actual  tninsubstantiation  took  place,  bj  the 
bread  and  wine  ceasing  to  exist ;  or  that  he  in  any  way 
endeavoured  to  impugn  the  sacred  doctrine  of  the  Real 
Presence  itself,  or  to  explain  away  the  awful  mysteii- 
pusness  of  the  holy  Sacrament. 

We  are,  therefore,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  at  liberty  to 
believe  that  he  was» — ^in  intention  as  well  as  in  fact, — 
a  witness  to  the  truth ;  though  he  timidly  and  unjusti- 
fiably abandoned  his  testimony  in  the  hour  of  trial. 
And,  if  this  be,  indeed,  the  correct  view  of  the  case, 
how  unspeakably  fearful  may  not  the  consequences  of 
that  abandonment  have  been.  We  may  not,  otherwise 
than  diffidently  and  reverentially,  conjecture  the  scope 
of  those  designs,  so  to  call  them,  of  Providence  which 
it  suffers  to  remain  unfulfilled.  But  the  history  of  the 
Israelitish  nation,  and  of  the  Christian  Church,  abun- 
dantly shows  that,  both  in  the  ancient  and  in  the 
modem  theocracy,  the  Almighty  permits  his  gracious 
dispositions  for  the  good  of  his  subjects  to  be  to  a 
certain  extent  thwarted  and  impaired  by  the  sins  and 
frailties  of  his  human  instruments.  And  if  this  be  so, 
we  may  perhaps, — coupling  the  defection  of  Berengarius 
with  the  fearful  prevalence,  in  the  Christian  Church, 
ever  since  his  time,  of  the  error  which  he  opposed, — 
imagine  that  in  him  we  recognize  the  intended  instro- 

scurrse,  noD  episcopi,  et  Pisani  non  episcopi  sed  Antichristi."  And 
Leo  IX.,  by  whom  his  tenets  were  first  condemned,  he  describes,  in 
his  address  to  Lanfranc,  as  "  minime  Leo  de  tribu  Judse."  As  **  pom- 
pifex,  palpifez,  et  sacrilega  sanctus."  Bat  for  this  violence  he  was 
rebuked  even  by  a  contemporary  who  agreed  with  him  in  principle* 
"  Sed  quod  de  tant&  person^  sacrilegum  dixisti,  non  puto  appco- 
bandom :  quiH  multa  humilitate  tanto  in  ecclesi4  cnlmini  est  defe- 
rendum,  etiamsi  sit  in  ejasmodi  quippiam  non  plene  elimatum.** — 
Epistola  ad  Berengar.  in  Martene  et  Durand.  Thesaur.  Nov.  t.  i. 
p.  196. 
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ment  by  which  that  evil  was  to  have  been  arrested ; 
that  his  martyrdom,  had  he  not  shrunk  from  it,  would 
have  directly  contributed  to  the  triumph  of  the  truth,  and 
have  prevented  the  adoption,  by  any  portion  of  Chris* 
tendom,  of  the  word  *^  Transubstantiation,"  as  well  as  of 
the  painfully  irreverent  notions  and  practices  to  which 
the  doctrine  thus  named  has  given  birth.  Speculations 
like  this,  however,  should  only  be  entertained  by  us  with 
diffidence  and  humility.  And  it  should  ever  be  re- 
membered,— ^to  whatever  impressions  they  may  lead  us, 
— ^that  they  cannot  make  it  incumbent  on  us  to  pass  a 
severer  censure  on  the  individuals  from  whose  errors 
they  arise,  than  we  should  have  passed  without  them. 
Of  every  crime,  every  abandonment  of  duty,  we  may 
well  suppose  that  the  consequences  spread  themselves, 
in  multiplied  and  ever  ramifying  evil,  through  genera- 
tion after  generation.  It  is  not  for  us,  therefore,  to  visit, 
in  our  thoughts,  any  given  offence  with  peculiar  seve- 
rity, because  we  trace, — or  think  we  trace, — ^with  un- 
usual clearness,  the  disastrous  progress  of  its  resulting 
mischiefs  K 

The  attention  of  the  council  of  1079  was  not  con- 
fined to  this  important  matter.  Like  its  predecessors, 
it  was  attended  by  the  envoys  of  the  two  contending 
kings  ^.  Those  of  Rudolf  expressed  anew  the  im- 
patience of  the  Saxons  for  a  positive  declaration  in 
their  favour, — dwelt  upon  the  miseries  which  the  pon- 

^  The  question  whether  Berengarius  was  a  witness  for  the  tmth^ 
or  a  heretic,  being  one  of  great  importance,  and — as  the  author  is 
willing  to  admit — of  some  doubt,  he  has  brought  together  several 
passages  from  the  book,  "  De  Sacri  Coenll,"  cited  in  the  text,  which 
seems  to  him  to  show  that  the  objections  of  Berengarius  were  di- 
rected against  Transubstantiation  alone,  and  not  against  the  Real 
Presence.     These  passages  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

'  Harduin.  t.  vi.  pt.  i.  p.  1585. 
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tiflTs  indecision  entailed  on  their  unhappy  country, — and 
portrayed  in  the  most  odious  colours  the  cruelty  and 
profaneness  of  the  opposite  party  K  But  to  these  latter 
statements  Henry's  representatives  were  only  too  well 
prepared  to  reply  by  recrimination.  Both  parties 
expressed  the  readiness  of  their  employers  to  submit 
their  case  to  the  intended  council  in  Grermany;  and 
those  of  Henry,— explaining  as  best  they  might  that 
prince's  past  delay, — swore  in  his  name  as  follows : — 

**  Ambassadors  from  my  lord,  the  king,  shall  come 
**  to  you, — unavoidable  causes,  such  as  death,  serious 
**  illness,  or  capture,  not  preventing  them, — ^by  or  be- 
"  fore  the  day  of  our  Lord's  Ascension ;  who  will  se- 
**  curely  lead  into,  and  bring  from,  Germany  the  legates 
**  of  the  Roman  see ;  and  to  whom  our  lord  the  king  will 
**  be  obedient  in  all  things,  according  to  justice  and  to 
**  their  award.  All  these  things  he  wil!,  without  deceit, 
"  observe,  except  as  he  may  be  directed  by  your  com- 
**  mand  to  depart  from  them.  And  this  I  swear  by 
"  my  lord  king  Henry's  command '." 

The  envoys  of  Rudolf  swore  in  like  manner,  in  their 
master^s  name,  that  he  would  pay  implicit  obedience 
to  the  legatine  award '. 

Gregory,  therefore,  postponed  once  more  his  defini- 
tive decision,  pronouncing  the  sentence  of  excom- 
munication upon  all,  by  whom  the  preparations  for  the 
intended  council  should  be  in  any  way  impeded.  And 
by  excommunicating  Dietrich,  duke  of  Upper  Lor- 
raine, and  all  who  had  abetted  him  in  the  spolia- 
tion and  expulsion  from  their  sees  of  the  prelates  of 
Mentz  and  Metz,  and  other  bishops,   supporters  of 

'  Bemold.  Constant.  '  Hardoin.  t.  vi.  pu  i.  p.  15S5. 

'  Id.  p.  1586. 
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Rudolfs  cause  \ — ^acts  in  which  Henry's  participation 
was  well  known, — ^he  showed  his  desire  once  more  to 
Tisit  with  the  Church's  direct  censure  that  monarch 
himself.  But  Henry  had  a  powerful  party  even  amid 
the  members  of  the  papal  council;  and  Gregory,  it 
seems,  durst  not  yet  depart  from  his  course  of  apparent 
compromise. 

Henry  had,  as  may  be  supposed,  no  real  intention 
of  ful611ing  the  vows  thus  taken  in  his  name.  The 
patriarch  of  Aquileia,  whom,  as  well  as  the  bishops  of 
Alba  and  Padua,  Gregory  sent  with  the  royal  envoys 
on  their  return  to  Germany,  were  received  at  his  court. 
He  listened  with  respect  to  their  notification  of  the 
papal  intentions;  and  acquiesced  in  different  propo- 
sals made  by  them  respecting  a  preliminary  meeting. 
But  he  contrived, — at  one  time,  by  causing  the  Bohe- 
mians to  make  an  inroad  into  the  Saxon  territories, — at 
another,  by  fixing  the  place  of  meeting  at  Wurzburg,  a 
city,  which  the  known  feelings  of  the  citizens  forbade 
the  Saxons  to  approach, — to  prevent  even  this  prepara- 
tory step  from  being  satisfactorily  taken.  And  win- 
ning over,  in  the  meantime,  by  bribes,  two  of  the  legates, 
the  patriarch  of  Aquileia  and  the  bishop  of  Padua,  to 
his  side  * ;  he  succeeded  in  turning  the  influence  of  the 
papal  authority  against  itself,  procuring  from  these 
faithless  ministers  the  confirmation,  in  opposition  to 
the  will  of  their  principal,  of  many  of  his  newly-ap- 
pointed anti-papal  bishops  in  their  sees.  He  then  sent 
the  traitors  back,  richly  laden  with  presents,  to  Rome, 
where  they  endeavoured,  as  far  as  they  might,  to  mis- 
lead the  pontiff  into  the  belief  that  Henry  was  all  obe- 
dience to  his  will,  and  that  the  whole  blame  of  the 

^  Bernold.  Constant.  *  Id. 
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continued  delay  rested  with  the  monarch's  rebellious 
adversaries.  But  the  more  veracious  account  of  the 
upright,  though  simple,  bishop  of  Alba,  who  soon 
followed  them  to  the  papal  city,  at  once  nullified  the 
effect  of  their  misrepresentations;  and  Gregory  became 
convinced  alike  of  Henry's  interminable  treachery, 
and  of  the  disgrace  which  the  conduct  of  his  repre- 
sentatives had  brought  upon  his  own  good  name  \  To 
remove,  therefore,  as  fiax  as  he  might,  the  latter,  and  to 
soothe  and  encourage  his  now  indignant  allies,  he,  on 
the  1st  of  October  1079,  thus  addressed  them  ^ : — 

**  We  hear,  that  some  among  you  have  doubts  on  my  ac* 
*^  count,  as  though  under  the  necessity  of  the  times  I  had 
^'  behaved  with  a  worldly  vacillation.  But,  believe  that, 
— except  in  the  experience  of  actual  conflicts, — ^no  one 
among  you  is  surrounded  by  more  difficulties  or  suffi^- 
**  ings  than  myself.  With  very  few  exceptions,  the  whole 
'^  Latin  race  defend  and  praise  the  cause  of  Henry,  and 
'*  accuse  me  of  too  great  harshness  and  cruelty  towards 
**  him.  By  God's  grace  we  have  hitherto  so  far  resisted 
''  them  all,  that  we  have  inclined  to  ndther  party,  except 
**  in  accordance  vnth  what,  to  our  understanding,  14)- 
*'  peared  the  dictates  of  truth  and  justice.  If  our  legates 
'^  have,  in  any  manner,  acted  in  opposition  to  our  com- 
**  mands,  we  lament  it ;  and  we  hear  that  they  have 
done  so,  partly  compelled  by  violence,  partly  deceived 
by  guile.  We,  in  truth,  enjoined  them  to  fix  a  time 
**  and  place,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  send  vdse  and  ap- 
proved persons  to  examine  into  your  cause ;  to  direct 
the  restoration  of  the  exiled  bishops  to  their  sees ;  and 
*'  to  enjoin  a  separation  from  excommunicated  persons. 
And  if,  either  through  force  or  deceit,  they  have  been 

^  Bernold.  Constant,  p.  106.  *  Lib.  vii.  £p.  3. 
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**  ioduced  to  act  in  opposition  to  these  directions,  we 
^*  approve  it  not.  Be  ye  sure  that,  with  God's  bless- 
**  ing,  no  man,  either  by  affection,  by  fear,  or  by  any 
^  kind  of  temptation,  has  hitherto  prevailed,  or  shall  at 
**  any  time  prevail,  so  far  as  to  sednce  me  in  the  slights 
"*  est  degree  from  the  straight  path  of  justice.  And  do 
**  not,  if  in  truth  and  love  unfeigned  ye  are  faithful  to 
**  God  and  to  St.  Peter,  faint  under  your  tribulations. 
^*  Zealous  of  good,  persevere  in  the  &ith  in  which  ye 
**  have  begun,  and  remember,  that  he  who  endureth  unto 
^  the  end,  the  same  shall  be  saved  ^ ." 

The  war,  during  the  intervals  between  the  negocia- 
tions  which  have  been  adverted  to,  continued  to  rage. 
Rudolf  during  the  year,  reduced  Westphalia  to  sub- 
mission; while  Henry,  in  great  measure,  subjugated 
Swabia,  a  province  which  he  bestowed  as  a  fief  on  his 
gallant  soldier  Frederic,  lord  of  the  Alpine  fortress  of 
Staufen;  little  imagining  that  he  was,  in  so  doing, 
aggrandizing  the  progenitor  of  that  celebrated  dynasty, 
the  Swabian  line,  or  house  of  Hohenstaufen,  which  was 
destined,  at  no  great  distance  of  time,  to  succeed  his 
own  upon  the  seat  of  empire.  But  the  contending 
kings  never  met,  during  the  whole  of  1079)  in  the  field 
of  battle.  The  relative  position,  therefore,  of  their 
affairs,  underwent  no  material  change;  and  their  dis- 
tracted country  beheld,  as  yet,  no  approaching  termina- 
tion to  its  miseries. 

We  find  Gregory,  during  the  year,  in  correspondence 
with  Canute,  the  brother  and  successor  of  Harold  on 
the  Danish  throne*.    The  new  sovereign  showed  him- 

^  S.  Matt.  X.  22. 

*  Gregory's  epistle  (vii.  5)  bears  date  October  15,  1079;  but 
this  may  be  a  mistake,  as  Harold's  death  is,  according  to  most  ac- 
counts, represented  as  having  taken  place  April  1089* 
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self  as  respectful  to  the  authority,  and  as  obedient  to 
the  counsels,  of  Gregoiy,  as  had  been  his  brother.  He 
continued  firm  in  his  devotion  to  the  Church  through- 
out  his  reign ;  and,  being  murdered  in  consequence  of 
his  assertion  of  the  privileges  of  the  clergy ',  he  has 
received  from  Rome  the  honours  of  canonization.  A 
letter  of  encouragement  was  transmitted  by  the  pontiff 
in  March  1 079,  to  the  Hungarian  Ladislaus  *.  And 
legates  were  in  the  same  year  dispatched  to  Spain' 
and  to  Britanny.  A  council  was  holden  in  the  latter 
place,  with  the  object  of  correcting  the  abuses  which 
had  crept  into  the  Armorican  Church  with  respect  to 
penances ;  outward  acts  of  humiliation  being  more  at- 
tended to  than  was  that  contrition  of  heart  which  they 
were  intended  to  typify  and  to  induce.  To  those  who 
thus  perilously  deceived  themselves,  Gregory  spoke  in 
his  instructions  to  the  council  as  follows : — 

**  Fruitless  we  consider  that  penance  which  is  sac- 
''  ceeded  by  a  repetition  of  offences  similar  to  those, 
^'  on  account  of  which  it  was  undertaken.  Let  him, 
**  who  will  be  truly  a  penitent,  recur  to  the  beginning 
*'  of  his  faith — to  his  baptismal  vow — to  his  pledge  to 
*^  renounce  the  devil  and  all  his  works,  the  world  and 
*^  all  its  vanities,  and  to  believe  in  God ;  that  is,  to 
^  endeavour,  by  thinking  of  Him  rightly,  to  keep,  and 
*^  diligently  to  observe,  His  commandments.  To  him 
**  who  thus  repents, — and  no  other  repentance  deserves 
**  the  name, — ^it  is  but  dissimulation, — ^we  grant,  by  our 
^*  apostolic  power,  the  remission  of  his  offences  past; 
''  and  moreover,  trusting  in  the  mercy  of  the  Almigh^ 

God,  we  promise  him  the  joys  of  eternal  beatitude  V 

'  In  the  church  of  Odensee,  July  10,  10S6. 

»  Lib.  vi.  Ep.59.        »  Lib.  vii.  Ep.  6.         *  Lib.  vii.  Ep.  10. 


« 
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The  newly-erected  throne  of  Demetrins  of  Dalmatia 
already  shook  to  its  foundations ;  and  Gregory,  anxious 
for  its  stability,  addressed,  on  the  4th  of  October  in 
this  year,  a  letter  of  pastoral  warning  to  one  Wezelin, 
the  chief  of  the  monarch's  enemies  K  He  directed,  that 
all  complaints  against  Demetrius, — ^if  cause  for  com-- 
plaints  existed, — should  be  brought  before  the  apostolic 
chair :  declaring  that,  unless  this  were  done,  the  cause 
of  that  prince  was  the  cause  of  Rome,  and  the  injuries 
inflicted  upon  him  would  infallibly  be  avenged  by  the 
sword  of  St.  Peter. 

Stanislaus,  bishop  of  Cracow,  who  had  dared,— on 
the  grounds  of  cruelty  and  adultery, — ^first  to  rebuke, 
and  then  to  excommunicate,  Boleslaus,  king  of  Poland, 
was,  on  the  8th  of  May  1079,  savagely  murdered 
by  that  barbarous  sovereign's  own  hand,  as  he  oflSci- 
ated  at  the  altar'.  But  Gregory  was  not  likely  to 
suffer  such  an  outrageous  insult  to  the  Church  to  be 
perpetrated  with  impunity.  Addressing  himself  to 
Peter,  archbishop  of  Gniessen,  he  called  on  him,  and 
on  all  the  bishops  of  the  country,  to  announce  that  the 
kingdom  was  under  an  interdict, — that  Boleslaus  was 
deprived  for  ever  of  his  rank  and  power,— and  that  the 
kingly  name  was  thenceforward  abolished  in  Poland. 
The  miserable  Boleslaus,  for  about  a  year,  attempted 
to  defy  this  terrible  denunciation;  but,  hated  by  his 
subjects,  and  in  daily  fear  of  attempts-  upon  his  life,  he 
at  length  abandoned  the  throne,  and  fled  into  Hungary, 
where,  in  1081,  unable  longer  to  endure  the  reproaches 
of  his  conscience,  be  put  with  his  own  hand  a  period 
to  his  wretched  existence '. 

William  of  England  stood  alone  among  the  sove- 

'  Lib.  vii.  Ep.  4.  '  Cromeri  Polonia,  lib.  iv. 

'  Cromer,  ut  supra. 
VOL.   II.  S 
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reigns  of  Europe,  for  strength  and  independence  of 
character.  In  his  kingdom,  therefore,  the  pontiff  was 
compelled  to  push  forward,  with  much  more  caution 
than  elsewhere,  the  measures  which  he  desired.  The 
haughty  Conqueror  asserted  the  prerogative  of  kinglj 
despotism  over  the  Church  as  well  as  over  the  state ; 
procuring  the  appointment  and  deposition  of  bishops  at 
his  pleasure ;  dealing  with  the  property  of  the  Church 
as  though  a  mere  secular  concern ;  and  preventing  the 
primates  of  his  realm  from  complying  with  Giegorfs 
directions,  by  presenting  themselves  before  the  iq>oBtoUc 
chair.  In  consequence  of  these  things,  Gregory  now 
sent  Hubert,  a  sub-deacon  of  the  Roman  Church,  as  his 
legate  to  England,  with  the  commission  again  to  uige 
Lanfranc  to  take,  undeterred  by  fear  of  any  earthly 
power,  the  requbed  journey  >,  and  to  demand  of  WU. 
liam  himself  the  performance  of  homage  for  his  king- 
dom,  and  the  payment  of  the  well-known  tribute  called 
Petef  8  pence,  then  considerably  in  arrear  K 

*  Lib.  vi.  Ep.  30. 

*  Peter  Pence. — Denarii  Sancti  Petri — otherwise  called,  in  the 
Saxon  tongue,  Rome-feoh,  the  fee  of  Rome, — also  Rome-aoot  and 
Rome-pennyng, — wta  a  tribute  given  by  Ina,  king  of  the  West 
Saxons,  being  in  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  720, 
which  was  a  penny  for  every  house. — Lamb.  Explication  of  Saxoo 
words,  verbo  Nummus.  And  the  like  given  by  Offii,  king  of  the 
Mercians,  through  his  dominions,  in  anno  794,  not  as  a  tribute  to 
the  pope,  but  in  sustentation  of  the  English  school  or  coUege  there ; 
and  it  was  called  Peter-pence,  because  coUected  on  the  day  of  St. 
Peter  ad  Vincula.  Spelman.  de  Concil.  torn.  i.  fol.  2,  8.  And  see 
St.  Edward's  Laws,  num.  x. :  king  Edgar's  Laws,  IxxviiL  c.  4. 
Stow's  Annals,  p.  67*  It  amounted  to  300  marks  and  a  noUe  yeariy. 
Leg.  Hen.  I.  c.  1. 

It  was  first  prohibited  by  Edw.  III.  and  abfogated  by  stat.  25. 
Hen.  VIII.  c.  21.  But  it  was  revived  by  stat.  1  and  2  Ph.  and 
Mar.  c.  8.  and  at  length  wholly  abrogated  by  stat.  1  Eliz.  c  I. 
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To  these  demands  the  Conqueror  thus  concisely 
replied ; — 

•*  Thy  legate  Hubert,  holy  father,  hath  called  on  me 
**  in  thy  name,  to  take  the  oath  of  fealty  to  thee  and 
to  thy  successors,  and  to  exert  myself  in  enforcing 
the  more  regular  payment  of  the  duties,  paid  of  old 
"  by  my  predecessors  to  the  Church  of  Borne.  The 
one  request  I  have  granted,  the  other  I  refused. 
Homage  to  thee  I  have  not  chosen — I  do  not  choose 
— ^to  do.  I  owe  it  not  on  my  own  account ;  nor  do 
I  find  that  it  has  been  performed  by  those  before 
me.  The  money  in  question  has,  during  the  three 
years  last  past,  while  I  was  in  France,  been  negli- 
gently levied.  That  which  has  been  collected,  Hu- 
bert will  lay  before  thee ;  and  that  which  we  have 
yet  to  collect  shall  be  sent  thee,  at  a  convenient 
season,  by  the  messengers  of  our  trusty  archbishop 
"  Lanfranc  '.*' 

Gregory's  indignation  was,  as  we  may  suppose,  in- 
flamed by  the  cool  and  haughty  tone  of  this  epistle. 
He  immediately  recalled  his  legate,  directing  him  to 
take  no  further  steps  about  the  money,  as  that,  without 
the  homage  was  valueless'.  Not  even  pagan  kings, 
he  said,  had  so  far  insulted  the  apostolic  see,  as  had 
this  Christian  prince,  in  forbidding  the  prelates  of  his 
kingdom  to  ap'^roach  its  threshold.  He  directed  Hubert 

Sec  Jacob's  Law  Dictionary,  Vol.  II.    See  also  Cowel's  Law  Dic- 
tionary, 1727*  art.  Rome-feoh,  Rome-Scot. 

According  to  Cantelias,  the  money  thus  accruing  to  Rome  was 
divided  into  two  portions,  of  which  one  went  to  the  support  of  the 
Basilica  of  St.  Mary,  commonly  called  the  English  school.  Metro- 
polit«  Urbb.  Histor.  pt.  II.  Diss.  3. — ^Vid.  Alex.  11.  Epist.  ad 
WHhelm.  Reg.  Anglor.  ap.  Harduin.  t.  vi.  pt.  i.  p.  1085. 

1  Baron,  ad  an.  1079.  ^  Lib.  vii.  Ep.  I. 
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once  more  to  remind  these  prelates  of  this  their  duty, 
and  then,  having  also  -warned  the  king  once  more 
against  the  evil  of  his  way,  to  depart  from  the  kingdom. 

Gregory  knew,  however,  too  well  the  temperament 
of  him  with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  to  venture  upon 
any  public  denunciation,  or  to  hazard  an  open  rupture. 
We  find,  on  the  contrary,  that,  notwithstanding  this 
repulse,  the  pontiff  continued  to  use  toward  William 
the  same  over-courteous  tone  in  which  he  had  pre- 
viously corresponded  with  him;  a  tone  in  which,  it 
must  be  confessed,  we  more  easily  trace  the  influence 
of  a  timid,  compromising  policy,  than  the  dictates  of 
high  independent  principle. 

It  should,  it  is  true,  be  recollected,  that  many  rea- 
sons of  an  honourable  kind  must  have  rendered  the 
pontiff  averse  to  a  rupture  with  the  English  king.  Wil- 
liam,— though  in  early  life  he  had  violated  the  canons 
by  his  marriage  with  Matilda,  a  princess  within  the 
prohibited  degrees  of  consanguinity, — ^had,  after  his  con- 
quest of  England,  been  the  great  restorer  of  religion 
in  that  then  irreligious  kingdom.  He  showed,  too,  in 
his  own  habits,  a  systematic  attention  to  devotional 
duties  in  which  respect,  according  to  William  of 
Malmesbury,  he  did  all  that  a  layman  could  do— -daily 
attending  the  celebration  of  the  holy  Eucharist,  and 
hearing  the  morning  and  evening  hymns  of  the  Church. 
During,  at  least,  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  he  set  a 
striking  example  of  personal  purity  to  the  licentious 
princes  of  his  time ;  and,  in  reference  to  matters  strictly 
ecclesiastical, — ^though  he  ruled  these  with  a  despotic 
sway,  of  which  Gregory  could  not  approve, — his  libera- 
lity to  churches  and  monasteries  was  magnificent,  while 
he  was  entirely  free  from  the  crime  of  simony  \ 

'  Will.  Malmesb.  de  gestis  regum,  lib.  iii. 
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Deeply  as  the  affiront  of  William's  letter  may  at  first 
have  annoyed  him,  Gregoiy  had  not  much  tim^  to 
brood  over  the  mortification  which  it  occasioned. 
Events  more  important,  as  well  as  more  closely  con- 
nected with  the  principal  scene  of  his  operations,  were 
advancing  upon  him;  as  the  approaching  year  was 
destined  to  form  a  great  crisis  in  his  histoiy,  and 
materially  to  modify  the  character  of  all  his  future 
fortunes. 


BOOK  III.— CHAPTER  XVII. 

A.  D.  1080. 


E    ASSEIIBLES    i   COUNCIL    it   BBIXEK,    HID    PKOCDKBS  THE  BLCCTHUI 
■as    EL0TER,  iSn    DUTH    OF    Bl>1MI.( 


Indecisive  as  had  been,  during  the  year  1079,  tbe 
movements  in  the  field,  the  crafty  Henry's  intrigues 
had,  during  that  period,  done  more  to  promote  the 
eventual  success  of  bis  cause,  than  would  in  all  pro- 
bability have  been  accomplished  by  the  most  sangnin- 
ary  victory.    His  agents  had  been  assiduously  at  worlc 
among  the  Saxons  themselves ;  and  though  the  people 
of  that  province  continued  firm  in  their  fealty  to  the 
ause  they  had  identified  with  their 
and  leaders, — disappointed  with  the 
election,  and  convinced  of  the  ulti* 
of  his  cause, — were  more  ready  to 
to   the   suggestions   of  their  former 
ipal  chiefi  who,  at  the  battle  of  Mel- 
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richstadt,  had  fiEilIen  into  Henry's  hands,  were  persuaded 
to  see  in  that  prince's  success  the  only  prospect  of  re- 
pose to  their  country.  Promises,  threats,  and  bribes, 
brought  oyer  to  the  same  side  one  of  the  sons  of  count 
Gero,  together  with  the  counts  Witikind  and  Wi- 
precht,*  and  other  members  of  the  Saxon  nobility  \ 
Some  openly,  others  secretly,  devoted  themselves  to 
their  original  monarch's  cause,  and  the  margravine  of 
Lusatia  and  margrave  of  Meissen  united  themselves 
to  the  league. 

The  unfortunate  Rudolfs  followers  were,  therefore, 
divided  among  themselves  ;  and  those  who  still  firmly 
adhered  to  him,  knew  not  whom  to  trust.  To  rouse 
anew  their  flagging  zeal,  Siegfried,  in  concert  with  the 
bishops '  of  Wurzburg  and  Salzburg,  pronounced  once 
more  in  public  against  Heniy  the  censures  of  the 
Church*.  But,  while  Gregory  yet  showed  himself 
either  averse  or  afraid  openly  to  support  their  cause, 
little  encouragement  could  be  derived  from  the  more 
decisive  measures  of  those,  who  were  considered  as  his 
subordinates  in  ecclesiastical  authority. 

Having  thus  sapped,  to  its  foundations,  his  rival's 
power,  Henry  trusted,  by  one  decisive  blow  in  the 
field,  to  complete  its  dovm&ll.  Strengthened  by  the 
comparative  repose  of  the  past  season,  he  found 
himself,  as  the  eventful  year  1080  opened  upon  the 
world,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  and  well-equipped 
army.  Thus  circumstanced, — ^and  anxious,  if  possible, 
to  complete  Rudolfs  overthrow  before  the  approach  of 
the  holy  season  of  Lent  should  compel  the  suspension 

^  Ai3nalista  Saxo. — Bernold.  Constant. — See  Stenzel,  Geschichte 
der  Frankischen  Kaiser,  p.  455  ;  and  the  authorities  there  quoted. 
*  Bernold.  Constont. 
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of  hostilities, — he  resolved  upon  advancing  suddenly  into 
Saxony  in  the  midst  of  the  frosts  of  winter :  a  seascMi 
in  which  he  hoped  to  find  his  enemies  totally  unpre- 
pared for  his  approach.  The  alarm,  however,  as  he 
approached  the  province,  was  given ;  and  Rudolf  and 
Otho  repaired,  at  the  head  of  such  forces  as  they  could 
collect,  to  meet  him  in  the  field.  The  annies  con- 
fronted  each  other,  at  the  village  of  Fladenheim»  cat 
Flaxheim,  near  Miihlhausen,  on  the  27th  of  January^ 
The  Saxons  were  divided  into  two  bodies ;  the  one^ 
under  the  command  of  Otho,  occupying  the  steep  bank 
of  a  small  but  deep  stream  which  impeded  the  advance 
of  the  enemy;  the  latter,  under  Rudolf,  being  sta- 
tioned as  a  reserve  in  the  rear.  But  Henry,  availing 
himself  of  a  storm  of  wind  and  snow  which  concealed 
the  armies  from  each  other,  crossed  the  stream  before 
him  at  another  point,  and  suddenly  burst  with  his  full 
force  upon  the  division  of  Rudolf.  The  Swabian 
prince,  taken  by  surprise,  sent  in  haste  to  entreat  Otho 
to  abandon  his  position  and  come  to  his  assistance ;  a 
request  with  which  Otho, — from  the  difficulties  which  he 
found  in  re-arranging  his  forces, — ^was  slow  in  comply- 
ing'. Rudolfs  troops,  however,  maintained  the  conflict 
with  valour ;  but  they  were  at  length  forced  by  the 
numbers  and  by  the  prowess  of  Henry's  followers  dowly 
to  give  way.  The  Swabian  king's  royal  banner  fell  into 
the  hand  of  Wratisiav,  and  the  rout  was  on  the  point 
of  becoming  general,  when  Otho^  at  a  late  hour» 
brought  his  forces  into  action,  and  retrieved  the  for- 
tunes of  the  day.  It  was  now  the  turn  of  Heniy's 
party  to  give  way  before  their  enemies,  and,  as  an 

^  Bruno. — Annalista  Saxo. — ^V.  Kal.  Feb.    Marian*  Soot. 

^  Bruno. — ^Annalista  Saxo. 
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early,  moonless  night  closed  upon  the  wintry  field, 
they  retreated  in  confusion  toward  their  camp  and 
baggage,  which  a  body  of  Saxons,  during  the  action, 
had  surprised  and  plundered.  Nor  did  Heniy,  thus 
repulsed,  venture  on  the  following  day  to  renew  his 
hostile  operations.  His  loss  had  been  considerable; 
of  the  Bohemians  alone,  it  is  said  that  not  less  than 
3000  perished  on  the  occasion.  Leading,  therefore, 
the  remains  of  his  army  back  to  Franconia,  he  there, 
for  the  present,  disbanded  them. 

Time  was  gained,  through  this  repulse  of  their  enemy, 
by  Rudolf  and  his  party ;  but  the  dangers  which  im- 
pended over  them  were  not  permanently  removed  by  the 
indecisive  conflict  of  Fladenheim.  The  margrave  of 
Meissen,  now  openly  declaring  himself  in  Henry's  favour, 
made  himself  master  of  several  Saxon  fortresses  in  that 
prince's  name ;  and  obtained,  in  return,  a  repeal  of  the 
sentence  of  degradation  which  had  been  passed  upon 
him  as  a  traitor.  Rudolf,  however,  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  several  castles  of  the  minor  nobles  who  had  now 
been  tempted  to  desert  him,  and  bestowed  them,  as  a 
reward  for  more  faithful  services,  on  others  of  his  party. 
But  no  exertions  on  his  part, — now  that  Saxony  was 
divided  against  itsellf, — could  bring  back  the  confidence 
which  had  animated  his  followers  when  the  province 
was  unanimous.  They  could  not  reckon  on  continually 
repelling  their  enemy  with  the  success  which  had  at- 
tended their  arms  at  Fladenheim ;  and  it  was  but  too 
plain  that  a  single  defeat,  in  their  present  distracted 
position,  would  place  their  province  at  the  irritated 
Henry's  mercy,  and  involve  their  personal  ruin. 

It  was  with  gloomy  forebodings,  therefore,  and  with 
greater  urgency  than  ever,  that  they  once  more  ap- 
pealed to  the  only  friend  whom  they  deemed  able  to 
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throw  a  shield  over  their  weakness,  beseeching  the 
irresolute  pontiff  at  length  to  arouse  himself,  and  to 
assert  their  cause.  "  Where,"  said  they,  in  an  epistle 
which  they  now  addressed  to  him,  **  where  is  your 
"  far-famed  activity,  once  so  ready  to  chastise  every  dis- 
"  obedience  ?  When  we,  poor  sheep,  have  in  any  way 
**  offended,  we  are  at  once  dealt  with  according  to  the 
rule  of  apostolic  strictness ;  but  when  the  wolves  that 
openly  ravin  with  their  murderous  teeth  are  in  ques- 
**  tion^  all  is  to  be  postponed  through  long-suffering  and 
'*  endured  in  the  spirit  of  meekness.  In  the  name  of 
**  Christ,  we  implore  you, — ^whether  fear  of  the  sinful 
man  have  disturbed,  or  the  counsels  of  those  whom 
you  trust  have  unmanned  you, — ^that  you  take  heart 
'^  once  more.  For  the  sake,  if  not  of  our  conscience, 
"  at  least  of  your  own,  arrest  the  dreadful  work  of 
'^  slaughter ;  and  remember  that,  if  you  yet  refuse  to  r&- 
'*  strain  him  who  rages  against  us,  no  plea  can  justify  you 
"  before  the  all-righteous  Judge  for  our  destruction  *." 

With  this  epistle  the  envoys  of  Rudolf  stood  before 
Gregory  in  his  council  of  Lent  1080;  a  council  more 
numerously  attended  than  any  which  the  pontiff  had 
hitherto  held  ^  "  In  the  name,"  they  said,  "  of  our 
lord  king  Rudolf  and  his  princes,  we  complain  to  God 
and  to  St.  Peter,  to  you  our  iat*her,  and  to  this  most 
holy  council,  that  Henry,  deposed,  by  your  apostolical 
^'  authority,  from  his  kingdom,  has  dared,  in  the  face  of 
''  your  interdict,  to  invade  that  kingdom, — ^has  laid  it 


'  Brono,  p.  233. — Annalista  Saxo« 

'  Ubi  interfueriint  arcbiepiscopi,  episcopi  diversarum  arbium, 
necnon  et  abbatum  ac  diversoram  ordinum  clericonim  et  laicorum 
innumerabilis  multitudo. — Paul.  Bemried.  cap.  cvi.,  et  Harduio, 
t«  vi.  pU  1.  p.  1587. 
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**  waste  throughout  with  the  sword,  with  robbery,  and 
**  with  fire, — has,  with  impious  cruelty,  expelled  arch- 
**  bishops  and  bishops  from  their  sees,  and  distributed 
'^  their  bishoprics,  like  fiefe,  to  his  abettors.  Through 
"  his  tyranny,  Werner,  archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  of 
^  pious  memory,  has  been  slain ;  and  Adelbert  of 
"  Worms  is  yet,  in  defiance  of  the  precept  of  the  apos- 
tolic see,  tormented  in  captivity.  By  his  faction 
many  thousands  of  men  have  been  put  to  death ; 
many  churches,  despoiled  of  their  relics,  have  been 
burnt  and  levelled  with  the  ground.  Innumerable 
are  the  crimes  which  have  been  perpetrated  by  the 
same  Henry,  against  our  princes,  because  they  have 
**  refused  to  oppose  the  injunctions  of  the  apostolic  see, 
^  by  acknowledging  him  as  king.  And  to  him  and  his 
^*  adherents  alone  it  is  owing,  that  the  council  proposed 
**  by  you  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  justice,  and  re- 
**  storing  peace,  has  been,  as  yet,  deferred.  Wherefore 
"  we  do  humbly  beseech  your  clemency,  that  you 
"  would,  for  our  sakes,  and  for  that  of  the  holy  Church 
**  of  God,  do  justice  at  length  upon  the  sacrilegious 
"  despoiler  ^" 

With  these  intreaties  the  pontiff  was,  it  appears,  at 
length  enabled  to  comply.  Dearly  as  he  seems  to  have 
cherished  the  idea  of  deciding  on  the  claims  of  con- 
tending monarchs  in  a  Transalpine  council,  Henry's 
conduct,  during  the  past  y^ur,  must  have  thoroughly  con- 
vinced him  that  the  scheme  was  impracticable ;  while 
his  glaring  duplicity  had  sufficed  to  arouse,  among  the 
members  of  the  Roman  council,  a  feeling  sufficient  to 
cope  with  that  prepossession  in  the  £uthless  prince's 
favour,    by    which   the  motions  of  Gregory  had  for 

^  Paul.  Bemried.  cap.  cvi. 
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8ome  years  been  controlled.  Time,  that  pontiff  now 
saw,  was  no  longer  to  be  lost ;  his  further  postponement 
of  a  decisive  sentence  in  Rndolf 's  iavour  would  be 
a  virtual  abandonment  of  the  Swabian  prince's  cause 
to  the  ruin  which  already  impended  over  it.  And 
the  eagerness  mth  which,  in  the  imperfection  of  his 
ftith,  he  yearned  for  sensible  revelations  of  the  will  of 
Heaven,  led  him  to  imagine  that  his  anxious  prayers 
for  guidance  had  been  answered  by  direct  indications 
from  on  high,  and  that  he  might  predict  the  tyrant's 
doom  with  the  tone  of  a  prophet,  as  well  as  repeat 
his  excommunication  with  the  authority  of  an  apostle. 
Shaking  off,  therefore,  all  appearance  of  that  inrefiolu- 
tion  by  which  he  had  been  so  long  beset,  he  prepared 
to  act  once  more  with  the  bold  tone  of  earlier  days. 
And, — as  his  feelings  were  shared  by  his  council, — the 
prelates  of  Bremen  and  Bamberg,  who,  in  Henry's 
name,  presented  themselves  before  the  assembly,  were 
listened  to  with  impatience,  and,  it  is  even  said, 
threatened  with  violence. 

The  deliberations  then  proceeded.  General  canons 
were,  in  the  first  place,  passed  against  lay  investiture. 
The  sentence  of  excommunication  was  repeated  against 
Guibert,  Tedaldus,  and  others.  A  like  sentence  wasi 
in  prospect,  passed  upon  the  Normans  who  should  ccmi- 
tinue  their  incursions  upon  the  papal  fiefs  or  territories, 
or  should  despoil  the  monastery  or  lands  of  Monte 
Cassino.  A  canon  was  promulgated  against  the  insin- 
cere penances  of  the  day,  as  was  also  a  decree  for  the 
future  regulation  of  episcopal  elections.  And  then, 
addressing  himself  to  St.  Peter  and  St  Paul,  the  pontiff 
renewed  the  scene  of  1076.  Appealing  to  these  hoty 
Apostles  as  to  the  witnesses  of  his  truth,  he  mentioned 
the  unwillingness   with  which  he  had  aso^ided  the 
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spiritnal  throne,  and  the  sufferings  to  which  his  exalta- 
tion had  exposed  him.  He  touched  upon  Henry's 
violence  against  the  Church,  and  stated  how,  upon  that 
prince's  subsequent  humiliation,  he  had  released  him 
from  her  censure,  without  deciding  upon  the  question  of 
his  restoration  to  his  throne.  He  declared,  that  the 
election  of  Rudolf  had  taken  place  without  his  concur- 
rence', and  that,  since  that  event,  his  great  aim  had 
been  to  decide  between  the  rivals,  in  accordance  with 
the  strict  dictates  of  justice.  He  alluded  to  his  scheme 
of  settling  the  question  hj  a  council  in  Germany, — to 
Henry's  determined  and  disobedient  opposition  to  the 
project, — and  to  that  prince's  criminal  career  of  blood- 
shed, plunder,  and  sacrilege.  "  Wherefore,"  he  conti- 
nued, "  trusting  in  the  justice  and  mercy  of  God,  and  of 
"  His  holy  mother  Mary,  ever  Virgin,  and  armed  with 
**  your  authority,  I  declare  the  said  Henry,  styled  the 
**  king,  together  with  all  his  abettors,  excommunicate, 
^  and  bound  with  the  bond  of  anathema ;  I  again  take 
*'  from  him,  in  God's  name,  and  in  yours,  the  govern- 
^  ment  of  the  realiris  of  Germany  and  Italy ;  I  deprive 
•*  him  of  the  royal  power  and  dignity ;  I  forbid  all 
Christians  to  obey  him  as  king;  and  I  absolve  all 
who  have  sworn,  or  shall  swear,  allegiance  to  him, 
from  the  obligation  of  their  oath.  Let  Henry  him- 
self and  his  partizans,  in  every  warlike  encounter 
be  found  powerless,  and  never  obtain  the  victory. 
Acting  in  your  name,  and  confiding  in  you,  I  give, 
grant,  and  concede,  that  Rudolf,  whom  the  Germans 
have  elected  to  be  their  king,  may  rule  and  defend 
the  German  empire.     In  like  confidence,  I  announce 
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'  Sine  meo  consilio,  vobia   testibus,  elegerunt  sibi  Rodulphum 
daeem  in  r^gem.     Harduin.  t.  vK  pt.  i.  p.  1590. 
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''  to  all  who  shall  adhere  to  him  the  absolution  of  all 
*'  their  sins,  and  bestow  upon  them  your  blessing  in 
*^  this  world,  and  in  that  which  is  to  come.  For  as 
**  Henry,  for  his  pride,  disobedience,  and  falsehood^  is 
"justly  deprived  of  his  royal  dignity,  so  Rudolf  for  his 
"  humiliation,  obedience,  and  truth,  is  justly  rewarded 
"  with  the  kingly  power  and  title. 

"  So  act  then,  I  pray  you,  holy  Others  and  rulers, 
"  that  all  the  world  may  know  and  understand  that,  if 
"  ye  have  the  power  of  binding  and  loosing  in  Heaven, 
"  ye  have  also  that  of  giving  or  taking  away, — accord- 
"  ing  to  the  merits  of  their  holders, — kingdoms,  prin- 
"  cipalities,  dukedoms,  lordships,  and  all  the  possessions 
"  of  men.  Ye  have  often  taken  patriarchates,  primacies, 
*'  archbishoprics,  and  bishoprics,  from  the  base  and  un- 
**  worthy,  and  have  given  them  to  the  religious.  And, 
if  ye  judge  spiritual  things,  shall  we  not  suppose  you 
competent  to  judge  earthly  things  ?  If  ye  shall  judge 
^  the  angels  who  govern  the  proud  princes  of  this  world, 
"  what  must  not  be  your  power  over  their  servants  ? 
"  Now,  let  the  kings  and  rulers  of  the  earth  learn  what 
"  ye  are,  and  how  great  is  your  power ;  that  they  may 
be  warned  against  slighting,  in  future,  the  decrees  of 
the  Church.  And  against  Henry  may  the  sentence 
"  be  so  speedily  executed,  that  all  may  know  his  fidi 
"  not  to  have  been  wrought  by  chance,  but  to  have 
**  been  accomplished  by  your  avenging  power.  Let 
"  him  be  confoimded  unto  repentance,  that  so  his 
**  *  spirit  may  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  *.'  ** 

Having  dissolved  the  council,  Gregory  dismissed, 
with  all  honours,  the  representatives  of  the  newly  re- 
cognized sovereign.     It  is  said  by  some,  that  he  for- 

'  Harduin.  t.  vi.  pt  i.  p.  1589,  et  seq. — 1  Cor.  t.  5. 
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warded  to  Rudolf,  by  their  hands,  a  golden  diadem, 
around  which  was  engraved  the  inscription — 

"  Petra  dedit  Petro,  Petrus  diadema  Rodulpho  \" 

But  concerning  the  date  of  this  latter  transaction, — 
and,  iildeed,  concerning  the  reality  of  the  transaction 
itself, — ^many  doubts  have  been  raised.  Certain,  how- 
ever, it  is,  that  Gregory  now  endeavoured,  by  every 
possible  means,  to  convince  mankind  of  the  validity 
of  Rudolf's  title,  and  of  the  certainty  of  his  speedy 
triumph.  Elevated  by  the  impression  of  supposed 
communications  from  heaven,  the  pontiff  spoke,  as 
though  prophetically,  of  the  death,  within  the  year,  of 
the  pretender  to  the  crown.  Nay,  so  thoroughly  was  he 
convinced  that  supernatural  light  had  been  vouchsafed 
to  him,  that  he  ventured,  at  the  solemn  festival  of 
Easter,  to  declare  from  the  altar  that  the  pretender 
would  be  either  dead  or  deposed  by  the  approaching 
festival  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul;  and  to  stake  his 
character  on  the  fulfilment  of  the  prediction  *. 

But,  though  thus  confident  of  guidance  from  above, 
he  still  felt, — as  a  politician, — the  full  danger  of  the 
step  which  he  had  taken.  In  his  warfare  with  Henry, 
the  scabbard  was  now  for  ever  thrown  away;  and 
though  the  term  of  that  monarch's  power,  he  imagined, 
would  be  short,  yet  his  wrath, — like  that  of  the  great 
principle  of  evil, — might  be  terrible  in  proportion  to 
the  brevity  of  its  duration.  The  pontiff,  therefore, 
attempted  to  strengthen  himself  by  every  means  which 
policy  suggested  against  the  possible  reverses  of  the 
expected  crisis.     And  most  important   among  those 

'  Gotfried.  Viterbiens.  Cbron. — ^^Vid.  Baron,  ad  an. 
'  Bonizo. — Benno. 
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means  would  prove,  if  it  could  be  aocomplished,  the  ad- 
justment of  his  long-existing  quarrel  with  the  Norman 
duke  of  Apulia.  The  services  of  Desiderius,  of  Monte 
Cassino,  were,  therefore,  called  into  action,  to  compass 
a  reconciliation.  To  such  a  step,  upon  his  own  terms, 
Robert  had  ever  been  ready  to  acceda  The  papal 
protection,  if  compatible  with  the  projects  of  his  ambi- 
tion, was  still  desired  by  him  as  a  saf(^^ard  to  the 
stability  of  his  power.  And  when  he  found  that 
Gregory,  in  the  exigency  of  his  circumstances,  was 
disposed  to  compromise  points  on  which  he  had,  till 
then,  been  inflexible,  the  Norman  was  naturally  dis- 
posed to  meet  him  by  the  abandonment  of  such  obnoxions 
claims  as  the  pontiff  might  even  yet  be  reluctant  to 
concede.  The  arrangements  were,  therefore,  shortly 
concluded.  In  the  month  of  June,  Gregory,  escorted 
by  Jordanus  of  Capua,  proceeded  to  meet  Robert  at 
Aquino  K  T!he  duke  of  Apulia  fell  on  his  knees,  and 
was  immediately  raised  from  the  ground  by  the  compla- 
cent pontiff.  A  long  and  confidential  dialogue  then  took 
place ;  at  the  close  of  which,  Robert  took,  in  form,  the 
oath  of  fealty  which  he  had  formerly  taken  to  Nicolas 
and  Alexander ;  while  Gregory  presented  him,  as  they 
had  done,  with  a  consecrated  banner,  in  token  of  the 
tenure  by  which  he  was  to  hold  his  possefisions  in 
Calabria  and  Apulia.  And  with  regard  to  those  mors 
recent  conquests  which  Gregory  had  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge, and  Robert  to  resign,  the  pontiff  added,  on  die 
delivery  of  the  banner,  the  following  singular. words: 

^  Pagi  (in  Baroniam  ad  an.  1077.  n.  18.)  fixes  the  date  of  tbis 
interview  and  reconciliation  in  that  year  ;  hut  see,  on  this  snhject, 
Muratori,  Annali  d'  Italia,  ann.  1079  and  1080 ;  the  ChronicoB 
Breve  Northmannicum  (Murator.  R.  I.  Scrip,  t.  t.  p.  278.)  fixes 
the  date  expressly  in  1080. 
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"  And  with  regard  to  that  territory  which  thou 
"  unjustly  holdest, — Salerno, — Amalfi, — and  a  part 
**  of  the  Mark  of  Fermo, — I  now  patiently  bear  with 
thee  *,  in  reliance  upon  Almighty  God,  and  upon  thy 
goodness,  that  thou  wilt  hereafter  conduct  thyself, 
"  to  the  honour  of  God  and  of  St.  Peter,  in  a  manner 
'*  in  which  thou  mayest  act,  and  I  may  suffer  thee, 
"  without  jeoparding  either  thy  soul  or  mine  *."  And 
thus  were  the  points,  on  which  Gregory  had  hitherto 
made  a  stand,  nominally  compromised,  but  virtually 
conceded,  by  him.  It  was  even  said  by  some,  that,  in 
his  eagerness  to  secure  the  alliance  and  services  of  the 
gallant  Norman,  he  held  out  to  hirti  the  hope  of  wear- 
ing the  imperial  crown  ^  But  this  is  only  mentioned 
by  Norman  writers  as  a  rumour,  and  wants  confirma- 
tion ;  and  the  more  especially,  because,  from  the  pon- 
tiff's public  reconciliation,  at  such  a  time,  with  the 
most  powei-ful  prince  of  Italy,  such  a  rumour,  whether 
true  or  not,  would  naturally  arise. 

Of  the  services  of  Robert,  it  was  Gregory's  intention, 
without  delay,  to  avail  himself.  The  partizans  of 
Guibert  had  taken  arms  in  northern  Italy ;  and  it 
required  all  the  efforts  and  resources  of  Matilda  to 
resist  them.  More  effectually  to  check  their  progress, 
the  pontiff  announced  his  intention  of  moving,  at  the 
head  of  his  Norman  allies,  to  Ravenna,  and  delivering 
that  church  from  the  impious  hands  of  his  opponent  *. 
But  schemes  of  his  own  were  now  opening  upon 
Robert^  which  prevented  his  lending  his  aid  to  the 
execution  of  this  project.     A  curious   scene, — in   all 

'  Nunc  te  patienter  sustineo.         '  Harduin.  t.  vi.  pt.  i.  p.  1452. 
'  Romani  regni  sibi  promisisse  coronam, 

Papa  ferebatur. — Gul.  Appul. — Vid.  Ann.  Comnen.  Alexiad. 
*  Lib.  viii.  Ep.  7. 
VOL.   II.  T 
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probability  a  pre-concerted  one, — ^took  place  during 
this  year,  at  the  Apulian  court.  A  man,  meanly 
dressed,  presenting  himself  before  the  duke,  declared 
himself  to  be  Michael,  the  deposed  emperor  of  Greece ; 
and  claimed  the  assistance  of  Robert,— as  of  one  nearly 
allied  to  him, — in  vindication  of  his  rights  against  the 
usurper  who  now  occupied  his  throne.  The  person, — 
whether  Robert  was  in  the  secret  or  not  \ — was  un- 
questionably an  impostor ;  but  the  crafty  Norman  was 
too  happy  to  make  his  appearance  a  pretext  *  for  grati- 
fying a  desire  which  he  had  long  entertained,  by  com- 
mencing an  offensive  war  against  the  Grecian  empire. 
And  Gregory,  informed  by  Robert  of  the  event,  did  not, 
if  he  entertained  any  suspicions  on  the  subject,  venture 
to  express  them ;  but,  in  an  epistle  addressed — on  the 
25th  of  July,  1080 — to  the  bishops  of  Apulia  and  Cala- 
bria ^  announced  the  Churches  sanction  to  the  supposed 
emperor's  cause. 

The  wrath  of  Henry,  when  he  received  intelligence  of 
the  pontiff's  reiterated  sentence  against  him,  knew  no 
bounds.  Resolving  to  adopt  a  line  of  conduct  as  de- 
cided as  was, — at  length, — ^that  of  his  adversary,  he  sum- 
moned ^  the  German  prelates  in  his  interest  to  meet  in 
council  at  Mentz,  at  the  approaching  festival  of  Pente- 

'  It  18  scarcely  credible  that  he  was  not.  While  the  pretended 
Michael  was  in  his  court,  "erant  quidam  cum  dace  qui  in  palatio 
tempore  Michaelis  imperatoris  servientes  faciem  ejus  se  novisse,  et 
hunc  similem  minimi  vel  modico  assimilari  dicerent.'* — Gauf.  Mala- 
terr.  Hist.  Sicul.  lib.  iii.  c.  xiii. 

'  Gulielmus  Appulus,  in  his  poem,  seems  to  describe  Robert's 
motive  on  this  occasion  with  singular  frankness : 

Nunc  adhibens  socium  sibi  Dux,  utjuslkr  etset 
Causa  vke>  lib.  iv. 

•  Lib.  viii.  Ep.  6. 

*  Udalric.  Babenbeig.  Codex  Epist.  n.  cxlvi. 
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cost  ^  Nineteen  prelates  attended,  and  expressed  them- 
selves in  a  manner  fully  consonant  with  the  monarch's 
views ;  but  it  was  thought  desirable,  in  the  great  blow 
which  it  was  now  intended  to  strike,  to  have  the  con- 
currence, as  far  as  might  be,  of  the  prelates  of  Italy ; 
and  the  council  was  therefore  adjourned  to  Brixen,  in 
the  Tyrol.  It  re-assembled,  in  that  city,  on  the  25th 
of  June ;  and  was  attended  by  Guibert,  by  Hugo  Can- 
didus,  by  about  thirty  prelates  of  Germany  and  Italy, 
and  by  a  considerable  number  of  nobles  from  different 
parts  of  the  empire^.  It  decreed  that  ^Hhe  insolent 
**  Hildebrand  \ — ^the  preacher  of  sacrilege  and  incen- 
"  diarism, — the  defender  of  perjury  and  murder, — the 
impugner  of  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic  doctrine 
concerning  the  Body  and  Blood  of  the  Lord, — the 
•*  old  disciple  of  the  heretic  Berengarius, — the  re- 
"  specter  of  divinations  and  dreams  *, — the  manifest 
**  necromancer,  wandering  from  the  Faith,  because  pos- 
**  sessed  with  a  spirit  of  Python,"  was  to  be  forthwith 
degraded  and  expelled  from  the  throne  of  St.  Peter. 

^  See,  on  the  subject  of  its  convocation,  the  epistles  of  Dietrich 
of  Verdun,  and  other  prelates  in  Henry's  interest,  in  Udalric.  Baben- 
berg.  Cod.  Nn.  159—162.     Whitsunday  fell  on  the  31st  of  May. 

'  Harduin.  t.  vi.  pt.  i.  p.  1595. — Udalric.  Babenberg.  Codex  N. 
164. — Marian.  Scot. — Abb.  Ursperg. — Benzo,  Prsefat.  lib.  vi. 

'  Hildebrandum  procacissimum,  sacrilegia  et  incendia  praedi- 
cantem,  perjuria  et  homicidia  defendentem,  catholicam  et  apostoli- 
cam  fidem  de  corpore  ac  sanguine  Domini  in  quaestionem  ponentem, 
haeretid  Berengarii  antiquum  discipulum,  divination  um  ac  somni- 
cram  cultorem,  manifestum  nigromancicum  phitonico  Spiritu  labo- 
rantem,  et  idcirco  a  verS  fide  exorbitantem,  judicamus  canonicd 
deponendum. — ^Annalista  Saxo. — ^Abb.  Ursperg. 

'  This  was  probably  levelled  at  Gregory's  alleged  revelation  from 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  vid.  supra,  p.  246,  thepontiff's  account  of  which, 
his  opponents,  as  might  have  been  expected,  refused  to  credit  Vi^. 
Martene  Thesaur.  Nov.  t.  iv.  p.  108,  note  b. 

T  2 
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And  the  assembly  then  elected,  with  one  voice,  to  the 
supposed  vacant  chair  of  the  Apostle,  Gregoiys  arch- 
enemj,  Guibert;  who,  upon  the  breaking  up  of  the 
council,  lost  no  time  in  proceeding  southward,  to 
make  proof  of  the  weight  attached  to  its  decisions,  and 
to  claim  the  spiritual  obedience  of  Italy. 

Henry's  envoys  were  forthwith  dispatched  to  the  dif- 
ferent courts  of  Europe,  commissioned  to  narrate  the 
events  which  had  occurred,  and  to  call  upon  the  differ- 
ent sovereigns  to  declare  their  adhesion  to  the  pontiff 
whom  he  had  chosen.  But  these  embassies  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  attended  with  success ;  even  thc^e 
princes  who  were  the  most  at  variance  with  the  pontiflf, 
being  reluctant  at  once  to  commit  themselves  to  the 
approval  of  a  measure,  so  outrageous  in  character  as  the 
uncanonical  sentence  of  Brixen. 

By  that  measure,  Henry  seems  to  have  lost,  in  great 
degree,  the  moral  vantage-ground  upon  which  the  un- 
fortunate election  of  Rudolf  had  placed  him.  At  the 
moment  in  which  the  results  of  that  false  step  of  bis 
enemies  were  beginning  to  operate  decisively  in  his 
favour,  the  monarch  rashly  took  himself  a  step  as  false ; 
and  his  cause  became  degraded  by  its  identification  with 
that  of  a  pretended  pontiff,  as  that  of  Gregory  had  been 
by  its  connexion  with  the  revolt  of  a  subject  against 
his  sovereign. 

The  miseries  of  unhappy  Germany  continually  in- 
creased with  the  increasing  exacerbation  of  the  con- 
tending parties.  Both  Rudolf  and  his  rival  made, 
during  the  summer,  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  bring 
into  the  field  against  each  other  an  overwhelming  force; 
while  the  desultory  warfare  of  their  respective  adher- 
ents, carried  on  with  greater  animosity  than  ever,  covered 
Jh^  whole  face  of  the  country  wi^h  violence  and  blood. 
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But  months  rolled  on ;  the  festival  which  Gregory 
had  presumptuously  announced  as  the  destined  term  of 
Henry's  life  or  reign,  had  found  that  prince  flushed  with 
hope  and  spirits,  and  rejoicing  in  the  decisive  blow  which 
he  conceived  himself  to  have  struck,  at  Brixen,  against 
his  ecclesiastical  enemy.  Nor  was  it  until  the  month 
of  October  that  he  and  his  secular  rival,  Rudolf,  again 
encountered  each  other  in  the  field.  Advancing,  in 
that  month,  through  Thuringia,  Henry  found  the  whole 
force  of  the  Saxons  collected  on  the  Unstrut  to  receive 
him.  Their  numbers  made  him  anxious  to  defer  the 
engagement  till  be  should  have  procured  the  reinforce- 
ments from  his  old  friends  the  Bohemians,  and  from 
his  new  ally,  the  margrave  of  Meissen.  To  put  himself 
in  communication  with  these,  he  was  desirous  of  cross- 
ing the  river  Saal,  which  flowed  to  the  eastward  of  his 
position.  And  fearing  to  execute  this  manoeuvre  in 
the  face  of  his  antagonists,  he  dispatched  some  of  the 
best-mounted  horsemen  of  his  army,  with  directions  to 
penetrate  into  the  enemy's  country,  and,  by  setting  fire 
to  the  villages  in  the  vicinity  of  Goslar,  to  raise  an 
alarm  for  the  safety  of  that  important  place ;  while  he 
himself,  with  the  main  body  of  his  army,  retreated  from 
the  enemy's  sight,  in  the  direction  of  Erfurt  \  The 
stratagem  succeeded:  the  Saxons,  who  had  begun  to 
follow  their  retreating  enemy,  beheld  the  smoke  in  their 
rear,  and  moved  at  once  in  that  direction  ;  while  Henry, 
after  plundering  Erfurt,  crossed  the  Saal  in  safety. 
Aware  of  their  error,  the  Saxons  soon  turned  back,  and 
crossing  the  river  in  pursuit  of  him,  came  once  more  in 
sight  of  his  army,  on  the  15th  of  October*. 

*  Bruno. 

*  Bruno. — Bemold.  Constant. — Marian.  Scot. — ^Annalista  .  Saxo 
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The  8UD,  on  that  memorable  day,  had  not  long  risen, 
when  their  cavalry,  after  rapid  and  toilsome  moYements, 
appeared  on  the  field  of  battle.  Henry,  however,  aware 
of  their  approach,  had  already  set  his  forces  in  battle- 
array  to  receive  them.  His  followers  were  numerous 
and  well-equipped ;  and  were  attended  to  the  field  by 
Frederic  of  Hohenstaufen,  by  Henry  count  of  Laach, 
by  the  Bavarian  count  Rapotho,  and  by  sixteen  pre- 
lates, among  whom  were  the  metropolitans  of  Cologne 
and  Treves.  He  had  fixed  his  camp  in  front  of  the 
Elster;  in  order,  according  to  some  accounts,  to  en- 
courage his  soldiers  to  desperate  achievements,  by 
cutting  off  from  them  the  hope  of  flight.  And  the  front 
of  his  position  was  defended  by  the  marsh  of  Grona ; 
which  made  it  impossible  for  an  enemy  to  attack  him, 
as  he  then  stood,  but  at  a  manifest  disadvantage.  The 
Saxons  were  wearied  by  the  rapidity  of  the  marches 
which  they  had  made ;  and  some  of  Rudolf's  oounsellcHS 
were  desirous,  on  this  account,  to  postpone,  for  a  while, 
the  conflict.  But  their  martial  ardour  prevailed  over 
such  considerations.  The  prelates  in  the  camp  di- 
rected the  clergy  and  others  in  their  train  to  raise  the 
eighty-second  psalm,  "  Grod  standeth  in  the  oongrega- 
*'  tion  of  princes :  He  is  a  judge  among  gods."  And 
to  these  solemn  strains  the  divisions  of  RudolTs  anny 
assumed  their  respective  posts,  and  confronted  their 
enemy  ^  The  marsh  they  were,  of  course,  too  prudent 
to  enter;  and  the  two  hostile  bodies  stood  for  some 
time  on  the  opposite  sides  of  it,  gazing  upon  each 

gives  iv.  id.  Oct.  feria  v. ;  but  the  day  of  the  week  agrees  with  that 
of  the  month  given  by  the  former  historians,  which  has,  therefere* 
been  adopted  in  the  text  as  the  correct  one. 
*  Bruno. — ^Annalista  Saxo. 
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other.     At  length,  as  if  hj  common  consent,  thej  both 
made  a  lateral  movement  beyond  its  extremity,  and 
the  battle  at  once  commenced  ^th  fdry^    The  dis- 
cipline and  fresh  spirits  of  Henry's  followers  at  first 
seemed  about  to  prevail,  and  the  prelates  in  his  camp, 
seeing  the  Saxons  give  ground,  and  imagining  that 
their  defeat  was  inevitable,  began  to  raise  the  hymn 
**  Te  Deum  laudamus '."     But  suddenly,  at  a  critical 
moment,  the  count  Rapotho,  one  of  Henry's  bravest 
chieftains,  was  borne  mortally  wounded  from  the  press ; 
and  his  bearers,  seized  with  a  sudden  panic,  uttered,  as 
they  came  along,  the  ill-omened  words,  "  Fly !  fly  * !" 
This  caused  a  confusion  among  their  party,  of  which 
the   valiant  Otho  took  advantage,   and  which  termi- 
nated  in  a  general  rout.      Division  after  division  of 
Henry^s  followers  were  driven,  with  the  monarch  him- 
self, into  the  Elster,  to  pass  it  as  they  might,  or  to 
perish  in  the  stream. :    The  slaughter  was  terrible  S  and 
even  of  those  who  escaped  the  Saxon  sword  and  the 
waters,  the  greater  part  were  slain  or  captured  by  the 
peasantry,  or  perished,  while  wandering  about  that  un- 
friendly country,  by  misery  and  famine.     The  camp, 
with  all  its  riches,  including  the  plunder  recently  ac- 
quired at  Erfurt,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors ; 
who  were  returning  to  their  own  quarters,  amid  songs 
of  triumph  and  thanksgiving  for  this  glorious  victory  *, 
when  they  received  intelligence  of  an  event  which  at 

1  Annalista  Saxo.  '  Id. 

'  Fngite!  fugite!  clamabant.     Brano. — Annalista  Saxo. 

*  Nam  fere  non  minor  hostium  pars  in  fluvio  quam  periit  in  praelio. 
—Bruno. 

*  Dax  Otto  ....  reversus  .  .  .  invenit  in  loco  prselii  Henricum 
de  Lacha,  cum  maximft  parte  exercitus,  jam  quasi  de  Victoria  trium- 
phantem,  et  Kyrie  ^leyson  laeto  clamore  canentem. — Bruno. 
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once  converted  their  joj  into  mourning,  and  more  than 
counterbalanced  the  successes  of  the  day  \  The  gal- 
lant Rudolf,  in  the  heat  of  the  conflict,  received  a 
deadly  wound  in  the  stomach,  from  the  lance,  it  is  said, 
of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  subsequently  the  celebrated 
leader  of  the  crusade.  And  his  right  hand  was,  about 
the  same  moment,  severed  by  a  sabre-stroke  from  his 
body.  Being  borne  with  care  from  the  field,  he  was 
no  sooner  able  to  arrange  his  scattered  thoughts,  than 
he  naturally  asked,  with  anxiety,  whose  was  the  vic- 
tory ?  He  was  assured,  by  those  around  him,  that  the 
day  was  his  own.  "  Living  or  dying,  then,**  said  he, 
"  I  suffer,  and  with  joy,  the  Lord's  good  pleasure*." 
But,  when  his  dissevered  hand  was  shown  him,  he 
appears  to  have  manifested  the  lurking  sense  which  yet 
haunted  him,  that  the  course  which  he  had  followed 
was  one  of  doubtful  lawfulness.  **  That,"  said  the  ex- 
piring prince,  "is  the  hand  with  which  I  confirmed 
**  my  oath  of  fealty  to  Henry,  my  lord.  I  now  leave 
^  alike  life  and  kingdom.  Consider  well,  ye  that  have 
^*  led  me  on, — ye  whose  councils  I  have  obeyed  in 
"  ascending  his  throne, — whether  ye  have  guided  me 
"  aright  ***.  His  weakness  increased,  and  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing the  battle,  which  would  have  confirmed  him  on 
the  throne,  he  breathed  his  last.  His  body  was  in- 
terred, and  a  magnificent  monument  subsequently  raised 
to  his  memory,  in  the  choir  of  the  neighbouring  cathedral 
of  Merseburg  *. 

The  death  of  Rudolf  occasioned  a  general  and  sincere 
lamentation  throughout  the  Saxon  territory.     With  all 

^  Annalista  Saxo. 

'  Bruno. — ^Annalista  Saxo.  *  Abb.  Unpeig. 

*  Marian.  Scot. — Bernold,  Constant. — Abb.  Ursperg. — Aniudiita 
Saxo. 
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his  faults,  he  appears  to  have  been  universally  beloved 
for  the  afiability  and  openness  of  his  character ;  while 
his  valour  and  prowess  ensured  him  the  admiration  of 
a  people  of  soldiers  ^  The  Saxons  mourned  him,  too, 
as  the  assertor  of  their  rights,  the  enemy  of  their  ene- 
mies; as  the  principal  point  of  union  among  their 
jealous  nobles;  and  as  the  great  maintainor  of  order 
among  their  unsettled  population. 

On  the  same  memorable  16th  of  October  which  wit- 
nessed the  battle  on  the  Elster,  the  army  of  Matilda  came 
to  an  encounter  with  the  forces  which  the  partizans  of 
Henry  and  Guibert  had  collected  in  Lombardy.  The 
action  occurred  near  La  Volta,  in  the  Mantuan  terri- 
tory. After  a  severe  conflict,  the  troops  of  the  countess 
were  routed  and  dispersed ;  and  Henry's  way  was  thus 
made  plain  before  him  in  Italy,  on  the  day  which  finally 
freed  him  m  Germany  from  his  formidable  rival '. 

Tlie  sanguine  expectations,  the  aspiring  hopes  of 
triumph,  in  which  Gregory's  partizans  had,  upon  the 
decision  of  his  last  council,  liberally  indulged  them- 
selves, now  served  but  to  augment  that  re-action  which, 
upon  the  tidings  of  these  unfortunate  events,  overcame 
them,  and  bowed  their  spirits  to  the  ground.  By  the 
death  of  Rudolf,  their  prospects  of  success  in  the  Ger- 
man warfare  were  virtually  annihilated.  And  the  anti- 
papal  party  in  Italy,  which  the  election  of  Guibert 
had  consolidated  by  supplying  it  with  a  head,  now 
looked  confidently  forward  to  the  enthronement  of  that 
prelate  in  the  Lateran.  Many  were  the  taunts  with 
which  they  assailed  the  crest-fallen   partizans  of  the 

*  Bemoldus  Constantiensis  styles  him  *^  pater  patriae,  servantissi- 
mus  justitiae,  indefessus  piopugnator  sanctae  ecclesiae ;"  and  adds, 
**  sepultus  est  apud  Merseburg  gloriosissimd." 

'  Bernold.  Constant. 
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Church,  on  the  ground  of  Gregory's  presumptuous  pro- 
phecies. It  had  indeed  come  to  pass,  they  said,  that 
the  pretender  to  the  crown  should  die  within  the  yesur ; 
the  pontiff  had  in  truth  shown  himself  a  prophet ;  but, 
like  other  prophets,  he  had  not  clearly  understood  his 
own  prophecy.  Nor  ever,  surely,  were  the  supporters 
of  any  principle  more  strongly  tempted  to  forget  the 
merits  of  that  principle,  in  the  errors  of  its  supporters, 
than  were  those  who  clung,  in  Gregory,  to  the  inde- 
pendence and  unity  of  the  Church,  to  shrink  with 
shame  from  the  disgrace  which  his  rashness'  had  en- 
tailed upon  his  party. 

But  the  pontiff  himself  did  not  participate  in  the 
general  despondency  of  his  supporters.  Grievously  as 
his  expectations  had  been  disappointed,^-deceptive  as 
he  had  found  the  impressions  which  he  had  mistaken 
for  intimations  from  on  high, — ^he  still  felt  the  firmest 
conviction  of  the  essential  goodness  of  his  cause.  He 
maintained  the  lofty  tone  of  his  general  correspondence, 
and  continued  to  watch,  with  unremitted  vigilance, 
over  the  interests  of  the  Church  in  every  quarter  of 
Christendom.  With  regard  to  his  great  enemy,  he 
betrayed  no  fear ;  he  suggested  no  compromise ;  but, 
confident  of  the  eventual  triumph  of  the  right,  he 
awaited  in  calmness  and  in  dignity  the  storm  which, 
as  now  became  evident  to  all,  was  shortly  to  burst  upon 
his  head* 
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It  was  almost  alone  that  Gregory  had  now  to  struggle 
with  his  triumphant  adversary.  With  many  distant 
monarchs  of  Europe  he  was  on  friendly  terms,  but  from 
none  of  them  was  he  in  a  position  to  look  for  active 
assistance  in  his  difficulties.  To  the  English  sovereign, 
— ^as  we  have  seen, — he  had  moderated  his  haughty  de- 
mands ;  but  William,  not  to  mention  his  constant  occu- 
pation at  home  in  the  management  of  his  conquered 
kingdom,  was  not  likely  to  make  any  unusual  exertion 
in  behalf  of  one  with  whom  he  had  recently  been  on 
the  point  of  a  rupture.  And  Lanfranc,  the  monarch's 
chief  ecclesiastical  adviser,  could  not  but  feel  his 
friendly  inclinations  toward  the  pontiff  in  some  degree 
diminished,  by  the  marked  support  which  the  latter 
had  given   to   the  archbishop's  polemical   adversary, 
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Berengarius.  With  Philip  of  France,  Gregory  was 
now  corresponding  on  different  terms,  from  those  which 
he  had  formerly  used  towards  him.  Manasses,  the 
Rhemish  archbishop,  whom  he  had  formerly  endea- 
voured to  rouse  to  resistance  against  the  illegitimate 
measures  of  the  Grallic  sovereign,  had  now  himself  been 
accused  of  uncanonical  practice,  and  had  been  declared, 
by  the  voice  of  a  papal  legate  \  deposed  from  his  see 
for  ever.  And  Gregory,  in  a  letter  written  on  the  27th 
December,  1080,  intreated  the  monarch  to  show  his 
respect  for  the  sentence,  by  banishing  the  condemned 
prelate  from  his  presence  ^.  But  Phib'p,  it  seems,  con- 
tinued cold  and  unfriendly  to  the  Roman  see :  he  still 
honoured  the  degraded  archbishop  with  his  counte- 
nance and  support ' ;  and  thus  abundantly  demon- 
strated, that  it  was  not  to  France  that  the  pontiff  was 
to  look  for  any  active  interference  in  his  favour  during 
the  coming  struggle. 

Alfonso  of  Castile,  during  these  transactions,  was 
exhibiting  a  reverential  obedience  toward  the  papal 
chair:  in  compliance  with  orders  from  the  Lateran, 
he  put  away,  on  account  of  relationship  within  the  pro- 
hibited degrees,  his  wife  Agnes  of  Aquitain ;  he  pledged 
himself  to  lend  his  aid  to  the  long-cherished  papal  plan 
of  abolishing  in  Spain  the  use  of  the  Gothic  ritual; 
and  he  desisted  from  nominating  a  person  whom  he 
favoured, — and  whom  he  had  intended  for  the  office^ — 
to  the  archbishopric  of  Toledo.  But  the  Spanish  sove- 
reigns of  the  time  were  too  busily  employed  in  the 

^  Hugo,  bishop  of  Die,  in  the  council  of  Lyons,  1080« — Hardoin. 
t.  vi.  pt.  i.  p.  1595. 

*  Lib.  viii,  Ep.  20, 

'  We  find  Manasses,  in  the  character  of  Philip's  ambassador,  in 
Henry's  carop  in  Italy,  in  1081.— Vid.  Benzo,  Praefat.  lib.  vi. 
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great  struggle  with  the  Moors  then  in  progress  in  the 
Peninsula,  to  contribute  aught  beyond  their  good  wishes 
to  the  cause  of  their  allies  abroad. 

From  Robert  Guiscard,  more  essential  service  might 
have  been  expected ;  but  the  Apulian  duke  had  agreed 
to  a  reconciliation  with  Rome,  to  further  his  own  views, 
and  not  those  of  Gregory ;  and  he  was  now  devoting 
his  whole  energies  to  the  execution  of  his  chivalrous 
design  against  the  Grecian  empire.  Matilda  was  still 
firm  as  ever  in  the  pontiflTs  cause;  but  her  vassals 
were  not  equally  attached  with  herself  to  a  cause  which 
the  rest  of  the  world  seemed  to  agree  in  abandoning ; 
and  the  signal  and  general  triumph  of  royalist  prin- 
ciples in  northern  Italy  was  not  without  a  considerable, 
and,  to  the  papalists,  alarming,  moral  effect  on  her 
Tuscan  territory. 

In  one  respect,  alone,  Gregory's  situation  might  be 
considered  as  improved  by  what  had  passed.  His  coun- 
cils were  no  longer  overawed  and  controlled  by  almost 
avowed  enemies  in  the  papal  city.  On  the  election  of 
Guibert,  the  anti-papal  party  in  the  Roman  Church 
had  openly  disclaimed  obedience  to  the  legitimate  pon- 
tiff, and,  by  abandoning  his  conclave  to  those  alone 
who  were  truly  devoted  to  him,  had  made  him  once 
more  its  master,  and  freed  him  from  the  necessity  of 
longer  observing  that  seemingly  temporizing  policy  to 
which  he  had  for  some  years  past  been  compelled  to 
abase  himself.  And  Gregory,  freed  from  this  degrad- 
ing thraldom,  seems  to  have  felt  his  spirit  kindle  with- 
in him  to  the  proud  independence  of  other  days.  Able 
to  pursue,  unchecked,  the  uncompromising  line  of 
conduct  which  best  suited  his  principles  and  his  cha- 
racter, his  courage  rose,  rather  than  sank,  as  the  diffi- 
culties of  his  position  thickened  around  him.     Con- 
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vinced  of  his  own  sincerity  in  the  cause  to  which  he 
had  devoted  himself,  and  contemplating  rather  the 
great  principle  for  which  he  had  contended,  than  the 
measures  of  questionable  propriety  by  which  he  had  on 
various  occasions  endeavoured  to  enforce  it,  he  expressed 
a  lofty  joy  amid  his  troubles.  He  recurred,  it  seemsi,  in 
thought,  to  the  times  when  the  Church  had  been  the 
avowed  object  of  persecution  to  the  mighty  ones  of  the 
earth ;  and  while  he  was  humiliated  by  the  thought  that 
her  sufferings  from  without  were  the  accompaniments 
and  punishments  of  her  sins  vdthin,  he  experienced, 
and  expressed  his  experience  of,  that  feeling  of  hopeful 
exaltation,  with  which  her  high-minded  members  have 
ever  beheld  the  approach  of  days  of  evil ;  that  sensation 
of  triumph,  with  which  they  have  contemplated  their 
summons  to  play  the  parts,  once  filled  by  apostles  and 
martjrrs,  of  sufferers  for  the  truth.  ^  It  is  true,*"  he  said, 
"  that  I  am  a  sinner ;  nor  do  I  hesitate  to  confess  it 
^  But  those  who  hate,  and  who  malign  me,  do  so,  not 
"  because  they  have  detected  any  wickedness  in  me,  but 
'*  because  I  have  spoken  the  truth,  and  opposed  myself 
"  to  unrighteousness.  I  might  have  enjoyed,  even  more 
**  largely  than  my  predecessors,  their  gifts  and  services, 
"  if, — ^to  their  peril  and  to  my  own, — ^I  had  been  will- 
^  ing  to  suppress  the  truth,  and  to  connive  at  their 
**  iniquity.  But  I  have  chosen  to  please  Grod  rather 
**  than  man ;  nor  is  a  bishop  ever  more  truly  worthy 
**  of  the  name,  than  when,  for  righteousness*  sake,  he 
"  suffers  persecution  *." 

When  informed  of  his  antagonist's  fall,  Henry  as* 
sembled,  with  all  speed,  the  relics  of  his  scattered  army; 
and  advancing  toward  the  Saxon  boundaries,  proposed 

^  Lib.  ix.  Ep.  2. 
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to  celebrate  the  feast  of  Christmas  at  Goslar.  But 
finding  the  chiefs  of  that  province  indisposed  to  per- 
mit his  entrance  into  its  territory,  he  desisted  from  the 
attempt.  The  great  object  to  which  he  was  now 
determined  on  devoting  the  whole  energies  of  his 
power,  was  the  humiliation  of  his  ecclesiastical  enemy ; 
and  for  this  purpose, — desirous  to  soothe  the  Saxons 
by  any  compromise,  which  would  prevent  their  agitating 
Germany  during  his  projected  absence  beyond  the 
Alps, — ^he  proposed,  if  they  would  elect  his  young  son 
to  be  their  sovereign,  to  pledge  himself  never  again  to 
cross  their  frontier.  But  to  this  proposal,  Otho  of 
Nordheim,  who  had  himself  some  hopes  of  the  crown, 
tauntingly  replied ',  that  the  calf  of  a  vicious  bull 
was  usually  vicious  itself.  Henry  then  endeavoured 
to  obtain  a  truce  of  some  duration ;  but  the  Saxons, 
who  discerned  his  intention,  declared  themselves  for  a 
complete  peace,  or  for  none^  The  king,  however, 
knew  that  they  were  divided  among  themselves ;  and 
not  imagining  that  they  would  attempt,  in  his  absence, 
any  serious  undertaking,  he  proceeded  with  his  pre- 
parations for  an  Italian  campaign. 

The  early  spring  of  1081  beheld  the  monarch  cross 
the  Alps,  in  an  altered  condition  from  that  in  which  he 
had  formerly  encountered  the  perils  of  that  mountain- 
journey  ;  and  with  prospects  widely  different  from  those 
with  which  he  had  undertaken  his  humiliating  pilgrim- 
age to  Canossa.  Arriving  at  Verona,  he  halted  there 
to  observe  the  festival  of  Easter ' ;  and  then,  moving 
to  Ravenna,  he  from  the  latter  city  opened  negocia- 

^  Jocos^,  sicut  erat  solitus  magna  seria  nonnullo  ludendi  schemate 
velare. — Annalista  Saxo,  ad  an. 
«  Id. 
'  Bernold.  Constant. — Easter  day  fell  on  the  4th  of  April. 
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tions  with  Guiscard,  and  endeavoured, — ^by  offeriDg  io 
enfeoff  the  Norman  with  a  portion  of  the  territory  to  be 
wrested  from  the  pontiff,  and  by  flattering  his  pride  with 
the  request  of  his  daughter  in  marriage  for  prince  Conrad, 
— to  induce  him  to  break  the  league  into  which  he  had 
entered  with  Gregory.  But  Robert,  who  probably  saw, 
in  a  balance  of  power  between  the  pope  and  the  em- 
peror,  the  best  security  for  his  tranquil  possession  of 
Apulia,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  proposal;  and  re^ 
fusing,  in  like  manner,  Gregory's  renewed  intreaty  for 
assistance,  the  enterprizing  warrior,  shortly  after  Eas- 
ter, set  sail  with  his  collected  forces  for  the  Grecian 
shores,  and  commenced  in  form  the  siege  of  Durazzo  \ 

The  friends  who  surrounded  Gregory  were  almost 
unanimous  in  now  urging  him  to  listen  to  terms,  and 
to  accede  to  some  compromise  with  the  advancing 
enemy;  but  he  still  stood  firm  and  inflexible.  The 
struggle  between  him  and  his  opponent  was  not  a 
warfare  which  might  be  concluded  by  mutual  con- 
cessions, or  settled  by  a  partition-treaty.  He  battled 
for  a  principle ;  and  the  future  fate  of  that  great  prin- 
ciple— the  friture  recognition  by  mankind  of  the 
Church's  divine  institution  and  independent  existence — 
was  now,  as  iar  as  human  eyes  could  see,  inseparably 
connected  with  his  continued,  his  uncompromising, 
assertion  of  it.  The  pontiff  felt  his  situation,  and 
therefore,  though  expressing  himself  ever  ready  to 
receive  Henry, — ^should  he  appear  before  the  papal 
throne  as  a  suppliant, — ^to  pardon  and  to  peace,  he 
definitively  rejected  the  proposal,  to  treat  with  the  ex- 
communicate sovereign  in  any  other  character. 

In   April, — undismayed  by    the    intelligence    that 

'  Qaufrid.  Malaterr.  Hist.  Sicul.  lib.  iii.  e*  84. 
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Henry  might  be  expected,  by  the  approaching  feast 
of  Pentecost,  before  the  walls  of  Rome, — ^he  suiri- 
moned  once  more  his  council  around  him,  and  in 
synod  renewed  the  sentence  of  excommunication  on 
the  monarch  himself,  and  on  all  his  abettors,  who 
should  not,  by  the  sentence  of  the  previous  year,  have 
been  moved  to  repentance.  And  the  royalist  prelates, 
who,  upholding  the  cause  of  Guibert,  had  refused  to 
take  their  places, — though  summoned, — ^at  the  council, 
were  declared,  by  another  decree,  suspended  from  their 
offices. 

Had  Gregory,  at  this  moment  of  crisis,  shown  him<- 
self  less  firm, — ^had  he  now,  in  the  slightest  degree  fal<^ 
tered  in  his  tone, — all,  humanly  speaking,  was  lost  to 
the  Church  and  her  defenders.  The  death  of  Rudolf, 
in  direct  contradiction  to  the  pontiff's  generally  pro- 
mulgated prophecy, — the  circumstances  attending  that 
event, — ^and  more  particularly  the  apparently  judicial 
loss  of  the  hand  with  which  he  had  sworn  fealty  to  his 
sovereign, — ^had  deeply  agitated  the  minds  of  men,  and 
caused  a  re-action  of  public  feeling,  which  threatened 
the  most  fearful  consequences  to  the  papal  cause. 
And  the  great  question,  whether  princes  were  in  such 
sense  the  subjects  of  the  Church,  as  to  be  liable  to  her 
sentence  of  excommunication,  was  very  generally,  even 
among  Gregory's  partizans,  mooted  anew.  Upon  the 
suggestion  of  several  princes  and  nobles  of  the  empire, 
Herman  of  Metz  undertook  to  draw  once  more  from 
the  pontiff  the  expression  of  his  views  and  pretensions 
on  the  subject ;  and  Gregory,  in  an  epistle  addressed  to 
that  prelate  on  the  1 5th  of  Mai*ch,  entered  at  length 
into  the  question.  He  appealed  to  many  authorities, 
including  those  whi(\h  he  had  cited  in  his  former  epistle 
to  Herman  of  the  same  tenor ;  and  then  set  forth,  in 

VOL.  II.  u 
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the  following  terms,  the  great  outlines  of  that  theory, — 
founded  upon  high  and  holy  truth,  but  throughout  de- 
graded by  the  baser  admixture  of  worldliness  and  error, 
—of  which  the  papal  domination  subsequently  formed 
the  great  type  and  tangible  illustration  to  mankind : — 

**  Shall  not,"  he  said,  "that  dignity  which  was  invented 
**  by  worldly  men,  ignorant  of  God,  be  accounted  sub- 
"  ject  to  that  which  the  providence  of  God  Almighty 
"  devised  to  His  own  honour,  and  mercifully  bestowed 
**  upon  the  world  ?  Whose  Son, — as  He  is,  without  doubt, 
**  believed  to  be  both  God  and  man, — so  He  is  acknow- 
"  lodged  as  our  High  Priest,  the  Head  of  all  priests, 
*^  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  and  ever  in- 
"  terceding  for  us ;  Who  despised  that  secular  kingdom 
^  by  which  the  children  of  this  world  are  puffed  up, 
"  and  wiUingly  devoted  Himself  to  the  priesthood  of  the 
^  cross.  Who  knows  not  that  kings  and  princes  had 
"  beginning  from  those  who,  ignorant  of  God,  by  pride, 
"  by  rapine,  by  perfidy,  by  bloodshed  ;  in  short»  by  all 
"  manner  of  crimes, — ^the  devil,  the  prince  of  lius 
"  world,  leading  them  on, — aimed  at  domineering  with 
"  blind  cupidity  and  intolerable  presumption  over  their 
"  fellow-men  ?  To  whom,  while  they  attempt  to  bend 
"  the  priests  of  the  Lord  to  their  will,  may  they  be  more 
"  aptly  compared  than  to  him  who  is  head  over  all  the 
^  children  of  pride ;  who,  tempting  the  High  Priest, 
"  the  Head  of  priests,  the  Son  of  the  Most  High,  and 
"  offering  Him  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  said, '  All 
"  *  these  things  will  I  give  thee, 'if  thou  wilt  iall  down 
"  *  and  worship  me  ^  ? 

"  When  a  Christian  king  approaches  his  end, — that  he 
"  may  avoid  the  infernal  dungeon,   that  he  may  pass 

»  St.  Matt.  iv.  9. 
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*'  from  darkness  into  lights  that  he  may  appear  before 
'*  Grod's  judgment-seat^  absolved  from  the  bonds  of  sin, 
«  — he  pitifully  and  imploringly  entreats  the  aid  of  a 
"  priest.  But  what, — I  will  not  say  priest,  but — ^layman, 
**  Ijring  at  the  point  of  death,  ever  implored  for  the 
**  weal  of  his  soul  the  assistance  of  an  earthly  king? 
^*  What  king  or  emperor  is  able,  in  virtue  of  his  office, 
to  snatch  a  Christian  by  holy  Baptism  from  the  devil's 
power,  to  enrol  him  among  the  children  of  God,  and  to 
**  fortify  him  with  the  consecrated  oil  I ....  To  which 
^*  of  them  has  the  power  been  given  of  binding  and  of 
loosing  in  heaven  and  in  earth  ?  . . . .  Which  of  them 
can  ordain  a  single  minister  in  the  holy  Church,  or,  what 
is  more,  depose  him  from  his  office  ?  For,  in  the  case 
of  holy  orders,  to  depose  from  them  argues  a  higher 
power  than  to  admit  to  them.  Bishops  may  conse- 
crate other  bishops ;  but  to  degrade  from  the  episcopal 
rank,  rests  with  the  apostolic  see  alone.  Who  then, 
^  little  as  he  may  have  studied  the  subject,  shall  doubt 
that  priests  are  to  be  esteemed  as  above  kings  ?  And 
if  kings  are  to  be  judged  for  their  sins  by  any  priests, 
to  whom  could  that  judgment  more  fitly  be  committed 
*'  than  to  the  Roman  pontiff?  ..... 

•*  From  the  beginning  of  the  world  even  to  our  own 
time,  we  find  no  emperors  or  kings  whose  lives  have 
been  so  exalted  by  religion,  or  adorned  by  the  gifts  of 
miracles,  as  were  those  of  an  innumerable  multitude 

of  despisers  of  this  world For,  not  to  speak  of 

apostles  or  martyrs,  what  emperor  or  king  ever 
"  rivalled  the  miraculous  powers  of  the  blessed  Martin, 
"  Antony,  or  Benedict  ?  What  emperor  or  king  ever 
^*  raised  the  dead,  cleansed  the  leper,  gave  sight  to  the 
**  blind  ?  Look  at  Constantino,  that  emperor  of  pious 
•*  memory,  at  Theodosius,  Honorius,  Charles,  and  Louis ; 

u  2 
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^  lovers  of  justice,  propagators  of  Christianity,  defend- 
^*  ers  of  Churches.  Them  the  holy  Church  praises  in- 
^  deed  and  venerates ;  but  bears  no  witness  to  their 
*^  having  shone  with  such  supernatural  power.  To 
**  the  names  of  how  many  kings  or  emperors  has 
^  she  directed  that  basilicas  or  altars  should  be  de- 
**  dicated  ? — in  honour  of  how  many  of  them  has  she 
**  ordained  that  services  should  be  performed  ?  Kings 
*^  and  princes  should  ever  fear,  that  in  proportion  to 
**  their  exaltation  in  this  world,  will  be  the  fires  of  their 
<«  punishment  in  that  which  is  to  come.  As  it  is  writ- 
**  ten,  *  mighty  men  shall  be  mightily  tormented  *•'  For 
**  they  must  render  account  for  as  many  souls  of  men 
^*  as  they  boast  of  subjects  to  their  sceptre.  And  if  his 
**  task  be  not  small  who,  in  a  private  station,  has  to 
**  keep  watch  over  his  single  soul,  how  endless  must 
**  be  the  labour  incumbent  on  the  prince  who  has  to 
**  give  an  account  of  thousands ! .  •  • . 

**  Let  those,  therefore,  whom  the  holy  Chorch,  by 
**  her  own  act  and  deliberate  counsel,  elevates  to 
^  government  and  empire, — ^not  for  the  sake  of  transi- 
"  tory  glory,  but  for  the  welfare  of  the  many, — ^leam 
"  humbly  to  obey ....  Let  them  ever  prefer  God's 
**  honour  to  their  own.  Let  them,  preserving  to  eveiy 
**  man  his  rights,  embrace  and  maintain  justice.  Let 
**  them  not  walk  in  the  counsels  of  the  ungodly,  but  ev^ 
**  cling  with  acquiescing  heart  to  the  righteous.  Let 
**  them  not  seek  to  subject  the  holy  Church,  as  a  bond- 
^  maid,  to  their  will ;  but  let  them  strive,  as  befits 
"  them,  to  honour  her  eyes — that  is,  the  priests  of  the 
*^  Lord — as  their  masters  and  their  fietthers.  For  if  we 
"  are  commanded  to  honour  our  fiiUheiB  and  motbeis 

*  Wisdom  Ti.  6. 
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according  to  the  flesh,  how  much  more  are  we  bound 

to  reverence  our  spiritual  parents  ? 

**  Acting  with  humility  on  principles  like  these,  and 
walking,  as  they  are  bound,  in  the  love  of  God,  and  in 
charity  toward  their  neighbour,  let  them  confide  in 
the  mercy  of  Him  who  said,  *  Learn  of  Me,  for  I  am 
•*  meek  and  lowly  in  heart  *  ;*  whom,  if  they  humbly 
**  imitate,  they  shall  pass  in  due  time  from  a  kingdom 
"  servile  and  transitory,  to  one  of  true  liberty  and  eter- 
"  nal  duration^." 

Henry,  having  responded  to  the  announcement  of 
Gregory's  council,  by  summoning  the  prelates  in  his 
interest  to  Pavia,  and  having  there  denounced  the  ob- 
noxious pontiff  anew,  pushed  forward  across  the  Apen- 
nines into  Tuscany.  Here,  as  in  Lombardy,  towns 
opened  their  gates  before  him,  and  prelates  declared 
their  adhesion  to  his  cause.  Matilda's  vassals,  as  has 
been  remarked  already,  were  not  firm  in  their  aUegiance 
to  her,  and  many  of  them  now  openly  united  themselves 
to  the  party  of  her  enemy.  Her  mountain-fortresses, 
however,  still  defied  his  power,  and  furnished  a  secure  re- 
treat to  those  prelates  and  other  ecclesiastics  who  were 
driven  from  their  homes  by  royal  or  popular  violence. 
Having  vainly  endeavoured  to  make  himself  master  of 
some  of  these  strong-^holds,  the  king  pushed  onwards, 
and  appeared,  as  Gregory  had  expected,  a  little  before 
the  feast  of  Pentecost,  in  sight  of  the  papal  city '.  Nor 
may  we  doubt  that  feelings  of  high  exultation  swelled 
the  now  triumphant  monarch's  breast,  when  he  found 
himself  once  more  in  the  presence, — so  to  say, — of  his 
great  antagonist,  and  saw  himself,  in  anticipation,  mas* 

*  St.  Matt.  xi.  29.  '  Lib.  viii.  Ep.  21. 

^  Annalista  Saxo,  sexta  ferid  ante  Pentecosten.     Benzo,  praefat. 
lib.  vi. 
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ter  of  the  spot  in  which  all  his  woes  had  originated. 
It  was  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber  that  Heniy  ^ 
preached  the  walls  of  Rome,— on  that  side  on  which 
stood  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  and  the  Leonine  citj. 
Nor  did  the  sanguine  prince  doubt, — ^received,  as  he  had 
been,  into  almost  eveiy  town  which  he  had  approached, 
hj  willing  adherents, — ^that  firiends  would  be  found 
within  the  great  metropolis  of  the  West  to  throw  open 
its  gates  for  his  instant  admission.  But  in  this  he 
was  disappointed :  the  bold  bearing  of  Gregory  had  pro- 
duced an  involuntary  feeling  in  his  favour  among  the 
nobler  natures  of  Rome;  and  a  treasure,  which  was 
seasonably  forwarded  to  him,  by  the  indefatigable 
countess,  from  Ganossa,  enabled  him  to  conciliate,  by 
largesses,  the  baser  part  of  the  population.  The  gates, 
therefore,  continued  closed ' ;  the  satirical  Romans,  in- 
stead of  assisting  the  invader,  indulging  from  the  walls 
in  gibes  and  taunts  against  his  expedition  and  his 
cause.  And  Henry,  having  trusted  rather  to  their  ex- 
pected support  than  to  his  own  strength  for  success, 
had  not  provided  himself  with  the  means  for  carrying 
on,  with  eflfect,  a  regularisiege.  He  encamped,  howevo*, 
on  the  **  fields  of  Nero,"  disposed  to  await  the  possible 
turn  of  events  in  his  favour ',  and  amnwing  his  soldiers 
by  going  through  the  ceremony  of  a  mock  coronation 
in  his  camp*.  But,  early  in  July,  the  heat  of  the 
weather,  and  the  unwholesome  air  of  the  Campagns, 
began  seriously  to  debilitate  his  German  army*;  and 
he  felt  himself  compelled,  however  reluctantly,  to  move  ' 
his  forces  northwards,  and  to  abandon,  for  the  present, 
the  hope  of  completing  his  triumph. 

'  Romani,  pnevaiicatores  effect!,  dausenint  ei  introitam.    Benxo, 
1.  c. 

*  Benzo,  1.  c.  ^  Ibid.  *  Annalbta  Saxo. 
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An  attempt  which  the  king  made  upon  Florence, 
wss  as  unsuccessfixl  as  had  heen  his  proceedings  before 
Borne ;  but  other  places  of  importance  willingly  owned 
his  authority.  Matilda's  city  of  Lucca  declared  itself  on 
his  side ;  its  prelate,  Anselm,  Gregory's  devoted  friend, 
was  forced  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  Henry  invested  an 
adherent  of  his  own  with  the  see ;  and  gave  to  that  city, 
— to  Pisa, — and  to  other  towns  which  had  espoused  his 
cause,  a  variety  of  chartered  rights  and  privileges,  which 
he  intended  alike  as  signs  of  his  royal  favour,  and  as 
inducements  to  continued  loyalty. 

The  contest  for  the  German  crown  will  assume, 
during  the  remainder  of  our  narration,  but  a  secondary 
importance.  The  death  of  the  brave  Rudolf  had  dis- 
mayed and  confounded  the  opponents  to  Henry's  con- 
tinued reign;  but  the  Saxons  were  still  exasperated 
to  the  utmost,  and  anxious  to  ofier  their  allegiance  to 
any  one,  rather  than  to  that  obnoxious  monarch,  or 
to  a  member  of  his  house.  Nor  could  Gregory  be  ex- 
pected to  view,  with  much  reluctance,  a  measure^  the 
probable  effect  of  'which  would  be  to  recall  his  invete- 
rate enemy  acrol^s  the  Alps.  The  ponti£^  however, 
vfras  cautious:  remembering  the  difficulties  in  which  the 
premature  election  of  Rudolf  had  involved  him,  he, 
through  his  legates,  recommended  that  nothing  should 
be  done  in  haste;  he  entreated  all  who  loved  the 
liberties  of  the  Spouse  of  Christ,  to  be  induced  neither 
by  fear  nor  favour,  rashly  to  elect  any  one,  whose  quali- 
ties were  not  those  required  in  a  king,  who  should  un- 
dertake the  defence  of  the  Christian  fiuth.  The  delay, 
he  said,  which  would  tend  to  the  ultimate  election  of  a 
worthy  object,  was  far  preferable  to  the  over-haste 
which  might  probably  seat  an  unfit  person  on  the 
throne.    The  promulgation,  however,  of  his  epistle  to 
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the  bishop  of  Metz,  coald  not  but  strengthen  the 
Saxons  in  their  conidction  of  the  lawfiihiess  of  their 
proceedings;  and,  under  these  circumstances,  their 
chiefs,  in  concert  with  the  nobles  of  Swabia,  assemUed 
at  Bamberg;  where, — on  the  9th  of  August,  1081, — 
they  nominated  count  Herman  of  Luxemburg  as  the 
successor  to  Rudolf's  uncertain  crown* 

The.  object  of  their  choice  appears  to  have  been  an 
able  and  well-intentioned  prince.  He  was  no  sooner 
elected,  than  he  had  to  lead  his  forces  into  the  field, 
in  support  of  his  pretensions ;  and  at  Hochstadt  on  the 
Danube — a  spot  since  memorable  as  the  scene  of 
Marlborough's  greatest  Tictory— he  signally  defeated 
the  forces  of  Henry  under  the  command  of  the  gallant 
count  of  Hohenstaufen  ^  Otho  of  Nordheim,  disa^H 
pointed  that  the  choice  of  the  nobles  had  not  fallen 
upon  himself,  withheld  for  awhile  his  assent  to  Her- 
man's election,  and  seems  to  have  been  inclined  to  seek 
a  reconciliation  with  Henry.  But  the  breaking  of  a 
limb,  occasioned  by  the  fall  of  his  horse,  was  inter- 
preted by  him  as  a  sign  of  the  Divine  displeasure, 
and  consequently  induced  him  to  tender  his  fealty 
to  the  newly-chosen  sovereign ;  who  was  subsequently 
crowned  at  Groslar,  during  the  holy  season  of  Christmas^ 
by  the  bands  of  archbishop  Siegfried  ^  But  Herman's 
exertions,  and  those  of  his  followers,  were  not  deemed 
by  Henry  of  sufficient  importance  to  occasion  his  re- 
turn across  the  Alps.    The  monarch  knew  that  Borne 

'  Electus  est  autem  ante  festum  S.  Laurentii,  et  in  sequent!  diei 
post  festum  ejusdem  Sanctii  de  inimicis  triumphavit  in  loco  qoidicitnr 
Hostette ;  postea  in  Saxoniam  consecrandus  discessit.  —  Berth. 
Constant,  apud  Hohostem. — Annalista  Saxo. — Hohenstein.  Abb. 
Ursperg. 

'  Bruno. — Bernold.  Constant. — ^Annalista  Saxo. 
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vrns^  after  all,  the  head  and  central  raUying-polnt  of  his 
enemies;  and  that  the  overthrow  of  Gregory — could 
that  great  point  be  accomplished — ^would  necessarily 
involve  the  humiliation  and  ruin  of  all  minor  opponents 
of  the  imperial  house.  The  loyal  count  of  Hohenstaufen, 
too,  notwithstanding  his  recent  disaster,  was  considered 
by  Henry  as  fiilly  able  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  the 
empire  in  the  absence  of  its  head :  and,  confiding  in  that 
able  and  energetic  representative,  he  felt  that  he  might 
safely  leave  the  new  pretender,  to  the  distractions  of 
his  party  and  to  the  difficulties  of  his  position. 

We  find  Gregory,  in  the  midst  of  the  alarm  and 
confusion  which,  during  these  transactions,  surrounded 
him,  calmly  inditing  a  pastoral  epistle  to  the  kings  of 
the  Visigoths,  respecting  the  conversion  of  their  sub- 
jects K  We  behold  him  receiving  the  proffered  fealty 
of  Bertram,  count  of  Provence  * ;  and  supporting  the 
general  cause  of  apostolical  authority,  by  rejecting  the 
gifts  sent  to  Rome  by  the  count  of  Anjou,  because 
that  nobleman  had  been  laid  under  the  sentence  of 
excommunication  by  his  native  bishop  \ 

Robert  Guiscard,  as  has  been  already  mentioned, 
had  embarked  his  armament  for  the  shores  of  Greece. 
Having  made  himself  master  of  Corfu,  he  landed  on  the 
continent,  near  the  city  of  Durazzo ;  of  which  he  com- 
menced the  siege  in  form.  Another  revolution  had 
occurred  in  the  palace  of  Constantinople :  the  feeble 
Nicephorus  Botoniates  had  given  place  to  the  more 
able  and  energetic  Alexius  Comnenus,  who,  having 
been  proclaimed  emperor,  in  Thrace,  in  March  1081, 
had  entered  the  imperial  city  in  triumph  on  the  first 

^  Lib.  ix.  £p.  14. 

'  Vid.  Juramentum  Bertranni  Comitis  Provincis.  Post.  £p.  ix.  12. 

•  Lib.  ix.  Ep.  22. 
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of  the  following  April.  The  new  emperor  immediately 
made  the  most  extensive  preparations  to  resist  the 
Norman  invasion:  he  engaged  the  Venetians  in  his 
cause,  with  whom  the  Normans,  though  once  so  re- 
nowned for  their  maritime  exploits,  were  hj  no  means 
able  to  cope  with  in  naval  warfare ;  and,  at  the  head  a 
vast  but  motley  army,  which  some  authorities  swell  to 
the  incredible  amount  of  170,000  men\  he  appeared, 
in  October,  in  person  before  Durazzo.  On  the  18th  of 
that  month,  a  general  engagement  took  place  between 
his  forces  and  the  invaders,  in  which  this  unwieldiy 
multitude  was  found  unequal  to  cope  with  the  deter- 
mined courage  of  the  Norman  race,  though  the  num* 
bers  of  Ouiscard  are  said  not  to  have  exceeded  1 5,000 '. 
Notwithstanding,  indeed,  the  overpowering  number  of 
his  eastern  followers,  Alexius  seems  to  have  reposed  his 
principal  hope  in  the  body  of  English  ^  who^  under  the 
name  of  Varangians,  served  beneath  his  banner.  To  these 
warriors,  who  fought  with  the  formidable  pole-axe  ^  the 
emperor  intrusted  the  honour  of  leading  the  attack. 
They  advanced  against  the  Normans  with  determined  vs- 
lour,  and,  we  may  well  suppose,  with  national  animosity. 

^  Leo  Ost.  lib.  iii.  c.  xlix. 

'  II.  Leo  Oat.  lib.  c.  '  Angli,  Gauf.  Malaten*. 

^  Gaudatis  bidentibuB.  Gauf.  Malaterr. — ^probably  an  exiatomfor 
bipennibus-^tbe  we^ons  with  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  anny  bad 
been  arrayed  at  Hastings,  in  opposition  to  the  Norman  bow.  Vid. 
Will.  Malmesb.  Anna  Comnena  styles  these  warriors  wtkuofopou 
As  at  Hastings,  the  Normans  prepared  on  this  occasion  for  battk, 
in  a  manner  suited  to  the  deTotional  habits  of  their  nation,  llane 
autem  facto,  Dux  ipse  luds  crepuaculo,  omnesque  nostri  soxgentes 
cum  sunun^  devodone  hymnos-  Dei  cum  Missamm  celebratione 
audiunt.  Presbyteris  compnnctive  oonfitentes  peccata  mnniimC 
sacri  viatici  ministeriis.  Sicque  ordinatis  aciebus  ad  oertunen  gn- 
datim  et  conjunetissime  progredinntur.  Gbaf.  Malaterr.  lib.  iii. 
c.  27. 
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The  Italians  of  Robert's  army  fled  in  dismay,  and  con- 
fusion was  spreading  among  the  Normans  themselves, 
when  the  energy  of  Robert  himself,  and  the  Amazonian 
prowess  of  his  wife,  Sichelgaita,  retrieved  the  fortunes 
of  the  day.  The  Varangians,  advancing  too  far  beyond 
the  main  body  of  the  Grecian  army,  were  taken  in 
flank.  And  thus  thrown  into  confusion,  they  were 
driven  before  their  enemies  toward  a  church  which 
stood  near,  dedicated  either  to  St.  Nicholas^  or  to 
St.  MichaeP,  which  they  occupied  and  prepared  to 
defend.  But  the  building  was  surrounded,  broken 
down  \  and  set  on  fire  \  and  the  flower  of  the  Varangians 
perished  by  sufibcation,  or  in  the  flames.  And  this 
reverse  was  decisive  of  the  fortunes  of  the  contest. 
By  the  formidable  charge  of  the  Normans,  the  lines  of 
the  Grecian  emperor  were  broken,  and  the  numbers  of 
his  followers  only  served  to  augment  their  confusion, 
and  to  swell  the  triumph  of  their  conqueror.  Robert 
reaped  a  most  glorious  victory ' ;  which  he  did  not, 
perhaps,  prize  the  less,  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
pretended  Michael,  who  was  now  of  no  further  utility 
to  him,  perished  in  the  field.  And  the  discomfited 
Alexius,  only  escaping  from  his  enemies  by  the  agility 
of  his  horse  Sguritzes,  who  bore  him,  says  the  princess 
Anna  Commena,  like  a  Pegasus  ®  from  the  fray,  re- 
treated with  all  speed  to  Constantinople. 

^  GaufL  Malaterr.  '  Anna  Comnena. 

'  Gauf.  Malaterr.  *  Anna  Comnena. 

•  Gauf.  Malaterr. — Gul.  Appul.  lib.  v, 

*  IlTiydtrov  Trrtpa  Xafiwv, — Anna  Comnena,  Alexiad.  lib.  iv. 
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HENBT  APPBABS  AOAIM  fiXFORB  BOMB — ^UNSUOCBBSFUL  ASSAULT  OP  TRB  PLACB — BK 
IS  OOMPELLBD  10  BETBBAT  WITH  TRB  GBBATBB  PABT  OP  HIS  ABMTy  BUT  LBATBS 
DETACHKEim  IN  THB  HBAI.THIB8T  SPOTS  BOUND  BOMB,  TO  WATCH  TBB  OTr— 
AMBASSADOBS  FBOM  ALEXIUS  CX)lfNBNUS  SOLICIT  HIS  AID  AQAINST  QUT8CABD— HIS 
DEMONSTRATIONS  AGAINST  THB  NORMANS,  AND  SUBSBQUENT  WARLIKB  OPBRATIONS  IN 
TUSCANY — DBATH  OP  OTHO  OF  NOBDHBIM,  AND  DBCLINB  OP  THB  PABTT  OF  HBBMAN 
IN  GBBMANT— ORBQOBT's  EPISTLE  TO  THE  FAITHFUL — HENBT's  THIRD  APPBiB- 
ANCE  BEFORE  ROME — HE  SURPRISES  THB  LBONINE  CITT — HIS  RBNEWBD  OFFBBS 
OP  OOMPBOMISB  REJECTED  BY  ORBGORT — DISSATISFACHON  CAUSED  BT  THIS  BB- 
JBCnON  IN  ROME — OOUNUL  HOLDBN  THBBB  IN  NOTBMBBB  1083 — THB  PARTBABS 
OF  HBNRT  OPEN  TO  HIM  THE  GATES  OF  THB  CITT— OUIBBRT  IS  INSTALLED  IN  THB 
LATERAN,  AND  GRBGOBT  BBSIBOBD  IN  THB  CASTLE  OF  ST.  ANGBLO. 

Though  the  winter  of  1081  was  a  severe  one,  the 
eager  Henry  set  out  with  his  forces  before  Christmas, 
and,  crossing  the  frozen  Po^  directed  his  march  to- 
ward Rome;  before  which  city,  accompanied  by  the 
pretender  Gaibert,  he  made  his  appearance  by  the 
close  of  the  year'.  His  troops  had  been  refreshed 
by  repose,  and  reinforced  by  numerous  bodies  of 
Italian  recruits.  But  though  he  lay  encamped  during 
the  whole  of  Lent  before  the  papal  city,  time  rolled 
on  without  his  efforts  being  f6lIowed  by  any  decisive 
result.     Matilda,  by  borrowing,  with  the  consent  of 

^  Pado  nimio  gelu  rigido.  Landulph.  senior,  Mediolan*  HisU 
lib.  iv.  c.  11. 

'  In  mense  Decembris.     Id. 
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its  ministers,  the  treasures  belonging  to  the  Church 
of  Canossa,  was  again  enabled  to  furnish  the  pontiff 
with  the  means  of  retaining  the  greedy  populace 
of  Rome  in  his  interest ;  and  the  king^s  efforts  were, 
consequently,  as  vain  as  before,  to  procure  co-operation 
witiiin  the  walls.  On  one  occasion,  indeed,  he  pre* 
vailed  on  a  Roman  adherent  of  his  party  to  set  fire^ 
either  to  the  Basilica  of  the  Vatican,  or  to  some  build- 
ings immediately  adjoining  it ;  with  the  intention,  when 
the  fire  should  be  discovered,  and  the  Romans  should 
be  busily  employed  in  extinguishing  it,  of  making  him- 
self master  of  that  district  by  a  sudden  assault.  The 
fire  was  kindled,  and  discovered,  and  the  attack  made 
at  the  critical  moment ;  but  the  presence  of  mind  of 
Gregory  rendered  the  enterprise  abortive.  The  pontiff, 
whose  visible  firmness  prevented  a  panic  among  his 
followers,  directed  them  to  remain  constant  in  their 
duty  upon  the  walls,  and  to  trust  to  the  protecting 
power  of  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles  the  safety  of  his 
temple  \  This  firm  demeanour  inspired  a  general  con- 
fidence among  his  followers:  they  resolutely  manned 
the  bulwarks  of  the  town,  while  those  whom  Gregory 
employed  for  the  purpose, — acting  without  confusion, 
— ^soon  extinguished  the  rising  flames.  And  the  be- 
siegers, after  a  short  time,  abandoned  the  attack ;  of 
which  the  principal  result  thus  was  to  increase  the 
reverential  awe  with  which  Gregory  was  contemplated 
by  those  around  him  *. 

The  heat,  and  the  insalubrity  of  the  weather,  com- 
pelled Henry,  soon  after  Easter,  to  strike  his  tents,  and 


'  Solas  fiduci&  S.  Petri  fretus ;  facto  signo  crucis,  contra  incen- 
dium  ignem  progredi  ulterius  non  permisit.    Bernold.  Constant. 
'  Bernold.  Constant. — Paul.  Bemried. 
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to  withdraw  from  his  position.  But  he  did  not,  how- 
ever, so  completely  abandon  offensive  operations,  as  he 
had  done  on  his  former  retreat.  Having  made  himself 
master  of  several  strong-holds  in  the  neighbourhood,  he 
occupied  them  with  garrisons  from  his  army,  oth^r  de- 
tachments of  which  he  encamped  in  various  oompar 
ratively  healthy  spots  in  the  Campagna.  The  pretender, 
Guibert,  took  up  his  ^residence  in  Tivoli ;  whence^ 
after  Henry's  departure,  he  was  able  continually  to 
harass  the  hostile  city,  and  seriously  to  distress  its  in- 
habitants, by  intercepting  their  supplies  of  provision. 

No  decisive  blow,  however,  was  struck,  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year.  Alexius,  after  the  disaster  of 
Durazzo,  had  forwarded  to  Henry  costly  presents,  and 
urgently  intreated  him  to  recall  the  Norman  war- 
rior from  his  Grecian  conquests,  by  an  attack  on  his 
Italian  dominions.  And  Henry,  desirous  to  make 
some  show  of  acceding  to  the  request^  led  his  forces, 
when  withdrawn  from  Rome,  across  the  Tiber,  de- 
stroyed some  castles  of  hostile  nobles,  and  advanced  to 
the  celebrated  monastery  of  Farfiu  The  spirit  of  dis- 
affection to  Robert's  power,  which  had  shown  itself  in 
various  parts  of  his  dominions,  appeared  likely  to  favour 
the  monarch's  further  progress :  but  Henry's  troops  mur- 
mured at  the  unhealthiness  of  the  country ;  they  dreaded 
a  collision  with  the  formidable  Normans;  and  they 
were  allured  by  the  more  tempting  prospect  of  captur- 
ing the  cities,  and  plundering  the  treasures  of  Matilda'  • 
Toward  Tuscany,  then,  the  king  retraced  his  steps;  but 
the  gallant  countess  was  enabled,  throughout  the  year, 
to  oppose  to  his  overpowering  numbers  an  eflfectual 


^  Coeperunt   mussiUre  maligni,  quod  magis  valeret  reditos  ad 
devastandam  Matildaro.     Benzo,  Prsefat.  1.  vi. 
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resistance.  She  possessed,  among  the  mountainons 
districts  of  her  countryy  a  chain  of  fortresses  then 
deemed  impregnable  ^ ;  from  the  rocky  walls  of  which, 
she  could  look  down  in  safety  upon  the  hosts  of  im- 
perialists who  swept  the  plains  around  her ;  and  then, 
unexpectedly  issuing  from  these  her  fastnesses,  could 
distract  their  operations,  and  weary  their  spirits  by  a 
harassing  and  incessant  warfare '. 

The  intelligence  of  Henry's  motions,  and  of  the 
gathering  troubles  in  Apulia,  was  sufficient  to  recall 
Robert  Guiscard  from  Greece,  where  Durazzo  had,  on 
the  8th  of  February  ^  submitted  to  his  arms.  Leaving 
his  son  Bohemond  in  command  of  his  forces  in  that 
country,  he  returned,  in  all  haste,  to  the  Italian  side  of 
the  Adriatic;  where  he  found,  for  some  time,  ample 
employment  in  appeasing  discontents,  and  in  reducing 
to  submission  the  disaffected  portions  of  his  domi- 
nions. 

Emboldened  by  the  success  at  Hochstadt,  Herman 
of  Luxemburg  and  his  supporters  conceived  them- 
selves in  a  condition  to  SdUow  Henry  across  the  Alps ; 
and  spent  the  whole  of  the  year  1082  in  making  pre- 
parations for  the  expedition.  But,  at  the  close  of  that 
year,  Otho  of  Nordheim,  in  whom  Herman  now  re- 
posed   full    confidence,    and    to    whose    talents  and 

^  Donizo,  lib.  ii.  c.  1. 

'  Sola  resistit  ei  Mathildis,  filia  Petri, 

Rex  exardescens  contra  quam  concitat  enaes, 
Prcelia,  terrores,  et  castris  obsidiones  :  ^ 

Ad  nihilum  pugnat,  non  base  superabitur  unquam. 
Insuperabilia  loca  sunt  sibi  pluiima  fixa. 
Diligitur  valde,  villas  defendit  et  arces,  &c.  &c. 

Donizo,  lib.  ii.  c.  1. 

^  Anon.  Barens.  Chron.  ap.  Murator.  R.  I.  Script,  t.  v.  p.  154. 
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energy  he  intended,  during  his  projected  absence,  to 
intrust  his  German  interests,  breathed  his  last  ^  And 
his  decease  seems  to  have  been  a  blow  which  the 
party  of  Henry's  opponents  never  recovered.  The  in- 
tended expedition  was  abandoned  as  hopeless';  and 
Herman's  power,  growing  gradually  more  and  more 
feeble,  became  at  length  an  object  rather  of  con- 
tempt than  of  respect,  even  to  his  own  immediate  fol- 
lowers. 

Gregory,  amid  these  tempestuous  scenes^  continued 
firm  and  high-minded  as  ever.  Surrounded  by  danger 
and  distress,  he  carried  on  as  usual  his  general  super- 
intendence of  the  Church's  fortunes,  and  issued  his 
pastoral  missives,  as  authoritatively  as  in  his  most  un- 
clouded days,  to  princes  and  prelates  in  the  most  dis- 
tant regions  of  Christendom.  Hemmed  in  by  tus 
besiegers,  he  was  not  able,  during  the  year  1082,  to 
hold  his  council,  in  the  usual  form,  at  Rome ;  though 
he  much  wished,  according  to  his  own  statement ',  to 
confute  in  a  general  assembly  the  charges  slanderously 
brought  against  the  apostolic  see,  and  to  manifest  to 
all  the  purity  of  his  intentions.  But  this  could  not  be. 
He  addressed,  however,  to  his  faithful  friends  an  epis- 
tle *,  and  cheered  them  with  words  of  comfort.  **  We 
**  know,"  he  said,  *^  dearest  brethren,  that  ye  sympathize 
**  with  us  in  our  troubles  and  difficulties,  and  that  in 
*'  your  prayers  ye  make  mention  of  us  before  the  Lord. 
**  Ye  are  confident  that  we  do  the  like  with  respect  to 
**  you,  and  with  reason ;  for,  as  the  Apostle  says,  if 
^'  one  member  suffer,  all  the  members  suffer  with  it  ^ 
**  On  this  account,  we  trust  that  the  grace  of  God  is 

*  Bernold.  Constant  '  Id.  ^  Lib.  ix.  £p.  2S. 

*  Lib.  ix.  Ep.  21.  *  1  Cor.  xii.  26. 
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*^  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts,  that  we  all  wish  the  same 
"  thing,  all  seek  the  same  thing,  all  labour  for  the  same 
"  thing.  We  all  wish  that  the  ungodly  should  repent 
and  return  to  their  Creator;  we  all  seek  that  the 
holy  Church,  now  trampled  down  throughout  the 
"  world,  confounded,  and  divided,  may  be  restored  to  her 
*^  pristine  comeliness  and  strength ;  we  all  labour  that 
"  God  may  be  glorified  in  us ;  and  that,  together  with 
"  our  brethren, — ^yea,  together  with  those  who  persecute 
"  us, — we  may  be  found  worthy  to  attain  unto  ever- 
lasting life. 

"  Marvel  not,  dearest  brethren,  if  the  world  hate 
you;  for  we  ourselves  irritate  it  against  us,  while 
^we  set  ourselves  against  its  lusts,  and  condemn  its 

"  actions 

'*  Recollect  that  soldiers  of  this  world  are  by  a  tri- 
"  fling  stipend  induced  to  put  their  lives  in  daily  jeo- 
"  pardy  for  their  earthly  masters ;  and  what  suffer  we, 
"  — what  do  we,— for  the  King  of  kings,  and  for  the 
"  reward  of  everlasting  glory  ?  What  dishonour,  what 
"  reproach,  what  ridicule,  is  cast  upon  us,  if  they,  for 
"  worthless  toys,  shrink  not  from  death ;  and  we,  with 
"  a  celestial  treasure, — with  life  eternal,— in  sight,  shrink 
"  from  the  encounter  of  persecution. 

"  Bouse  yourselves,  then,  and  be  strong.  Conceive 
"  a  lively  hope.  Have  before  your  eyes  the  banner 
"  of  our  leader,  the  eternal  King.  It  was  His  word, 
*  In  year  patience  possess  ye  your  souls  ^'  And  if  we 
are  anxious, — through  the  grace  given  to  us, — to  crush 
the  ancient  enemy,  and  to  make  light  of  his  devices, 
let  us  endeavour,  not  only  not  to  shrink  from  the  per- 
*'  secutions  which  he  excites  against  us  . .  .  .but,  for  the 

'  S.  Luke  xxi.  19. 
VOL.   11.  X 
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*^  love  of  God,  and  in  defence  of  the  Chrigtian  religion, 
**  to  brave  them.  Thus  shall  we  qaell  and  make  of  no 
**  account  the  raging  of  the  waves,  and  the  madness  of 
*^  the  people ;  thus  be  joined  in  triumph  to  our  great 
""  Head,  Who  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  God  the 
^  Father,  and  Who  hath  declared  to  us,  that,  ^if  we 
"  suffer,  we  shall  also  reign  with  Him  ^*  *' 

And  now  commenced  the  year  1083 ;  the  opening 
of  which  beheld  Henry  a  third  time  before  the  walls  of 
Rome.     His  army  was  more  formidable,  in  point  of 
numbers,  and  better  equipped,  than  ever ;  and  he  sat 
down  before  the  place  with  the  determination  of  strain* 
ing  every  nerve  to  make  himself,  if  possible,  that  year 
its  master.     For  five  months, — ^from  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber to  the  beginning  of  June, — undeterred  either  by  the 
cold  of  winter,  or  by  the  heat  of  summer,  he  had  main- 
tained his  position,  when  a  bold  enterprize  of  two  of  his 
followers  led,  unexpectedly,  to  an  assault  of  the  Leonine 
city,  which  terminated  in  his  capture  of  that  important 
district'.     The  Vatican,  with  St.  Peter^s  church  it- 
self, was  now  in  his  hands ;  and  though  the  Tiber,  with 
its  defences,  yet  protected  the  remainder  of  Rome  from 
his  incursions,  he  fortified  a  position  on  the  summit  of 
the  hill  named  Palatiolus  ^  and  placed  therein  a  gar- 
rison, which  wrought  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  unsub- 
dued portion  of  the  city  continual  annoyance.     And 
having,  by  this  success,  depressed  the  spirits  of  his 
adversaries,  he  availed  himself  of  the  gold  of  Alexius, 
so  to  tamper  with  the  greedy  populace  of  Rome,  as 


'  2  Tim.  ii.  12. 

'  Landulph.  Senior,  Hist.  Mediolan.  Kb.  iv.  c.  ii. 
'  Juxta  S.  Petrum  monticulum,  nomine  Palatiolam,  incastellavit. 
— Bernold.  Constant. 
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to  excite  amongst  them  a  strong  feeling  in  his  favour. 
Nor  did  he  find  this  a  difficult  task ; — they  were 
wearied  by  the  privations  consequent  on  the  blockade ; 
and  Gregoiy  was  no  longer  able  to  appease  their  habitual 
thirst  for  lucre.  When,  therefore,  the  king,  having 
thus  prepared  his  way,  put  on  a  show  of  moderation, 
and  came  forward  with  the  declaration  that  he  desired 
no  more  than  to  receive  the  imperial  crown  from 
Gregory's  pontifical  hands',  all  classes  in  the  city  seem 
to  have  hailed  the  prospect  of  an  end  to  their  troubles, 
and  to  have  concurred  in  urging  upon  the  pontiff  the 
immediate  acceptance  of  terms  so  advantageous.  In 
making  such  a  proposal,  the  king  appeared  to  retract 
much  that  he  had  done,  and  to  cancel  the  election  to 
the  papal  chair  of  his  creature  Guibert ;  and  an  offer 
apparently  so  fair  seemed  to  demand  a  liberal  con- 
cession on  the  other  side.  The  Romans,  therefore, 
approached,  with  tears,  their  pontiff's  footstool :  they 
implored  him  most  fervently  to  have  pity  upon  their 
aflSicted  country,  and  to  lend  a  favourable  ear  to  the 
royal  proffer.  But  Gregory  was  unmoved  by  their 
entreaties';  he  saw  too  clearly  through  the  wily 
monarch's  design;  he  well  knew  that  Henry,  whose 
course  of  action  was  based  on  policy,  not  on  principle, 
conceded,  in  truth,  nothing,  in  the  withdrawal  of  what 
had  been  on  his  part  merely  a  political  demonstration, 
or  in  the  annulment  of  what  was, — in  the  eyes  of  all  but 
the  king^s  devoted  partizans, — an  uncanonical  election ; 
but  that  were  he  himself,  in  return,  to  declare  by  acts 


'  Centius  Camerarius  in  libro  MS.  censuali  citat.  ap.  Pagi*  Breviar 
Gest.  Pontif.  t.  i.  p.  585. 

'  Waltram.  Naumburg.  Apolog.  lib.  ii.  c.  vii. 
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of  compromise  the  invalidity  of  the  solemn  steps  which 
he  had  taken, — the  nullity  of  the  fearfal  sentence  of 
anathema  which  he  had  passed, — it  would  be  an 
abandonment  on  his  part  of  the  high  groimd  on  which, 
till  then,  he  had  boldly  stood;  a  concession  of  the 
fundamental  principles,  for  which  alone  he  waged  his 
great  battle  with  the  empire  and  with  its  head.  He 
replied,  therefore,  to  the  anxious  Romans  as  follows : 
*^  I  know,  by  long  experience,  the  king's  wiliness  and 
**  treachery.  Nevertheless,  if  he  vrill  make  amends  to 
**  God,  and  to  His  Church,  for  the  sins  which  he  has 
**  notoriously  committed  against  them,  I  am  ready  and 
'«  willing  to  absolve  him,  and  to  place,  with  my  bless- 
**  ing,  the  imperial  crown  upon  his  head.  But  if  he 
"  will  not  do  this,  I  ought  not, — I  dare  not, — ^to  listen 
"  to  your  prayer  ^^ 

Henry,  as  might  naturally  have  been  expected, 
treated  this  message  with  disdain.  But  though  the 
Romans  besieged  Gregory  many  days  with  their  sup- 
plications, the  pontiff  perseveringly  refused,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  to  vary  its  tenor.  He  expressed, 
however,  his  acquiescence  in  the  proposal,  that  at  a 
council,  to  be  convened  in  the  ensuing  November, 
the  whole  subject  should  be  discussed,  and,  if  possible, 
definitively  settled^;  Henry,  on  his  part,  pledging 
himself  that  he  would  offer  no  impediment  to  the 
journey  which  any  prelates  might  undertake  to  the 
papal  city,  for  the  purpose  of  attending  it '.  The  king 
'  might  well  hope  for  a  favourable  issue  from  the  mea- 
sure, for  several  Romans,  irritated  by  the  pontiff's  in- 
exorable demeanour,  secretly  pledged   themselves  to 


'  Centius  Camerarius,  ut  supra. 

'  Bemold.  Constant.  '  Id. 
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him»  that,  on  the  arrival  of  the  season  in  question, 
either  Gregory  himself,  or  another  pope  whom  they 
-would  elect  for  the  purpose,  should  present  him  with 
the  crown  which  he  desired.  And  having  thus,  as  he 
hoped,  smoothed  the  path  to  his  speedy  triumph, 
Henry,  whose  army  was  now  suffering  greatly  from 
the  heat,  withdrew  with  the  greater  part  of  it  from 
Borne ;  merely  leaving,  in  the  conquered  portion  of  the 
city,  a  garrison  sufficient  to  secure  it  from  re-capture. 

The  council  met  at  Rome,  on  the  20th  of  November, 
1083^  but  the  scantiness  of  its  numbers  formed  a 
melancholy  contrast  to  the  splendour  of  the  assemblies 
which  had  surrounded  and  supported  the  pontiff  during 
the  earlier  years  of  his  pontificate.  Comparatively  few 
bishops,  in  this  season  of  adversity,  still  adhered  to  the 
ecclesiastical  cause:  most  prelates  had,  from  motives 
of  fear  or  of  interest,  made  their  peace  vrith  the  pre- 
vailing party.  Of  the  remainder,  most  had  been  exiled 
from  their  sees,  and  driven  to  seek  refuge  with  the 
unconquered  and  unwavering  Matilda.  And  Henry, 
unmindful  of  his  promises,  interfered  to  prevent  Otho 
of  Ostia,  Hugo  of  Lyons,  Anselm  of  Lucca,  and  other 
prelates  whom  he  knew  to  be  opposed  to  his  interests, 
from  attending  the  assembly  ^ 

The  faithful  few,  however,  who  were  both  able  and 
willing  to  rally  around  the  Church  in  this  hour  of  her 
peril,  sat  three  days  in  deliberation ;  and  spoke  with 
heavy  hearts  of  the  evils,  the  difficulties,  and  the  dan- 
gers which  surrounded  them.  On  the  third  day,  Gre- 
gory solemnly  addressed  them.  As  though  aware  that 
this  was  his  last  opportunity  of  defending  himself  before 
an  assembly  so  capable  of  appreciating  his  feelings,  he 

'  Harduin.  t.  vi.  pt.  i.  p.  1611.  '  Bernold.  Constant 
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poured  forth  a  strain  of  unwonted  eloquence  and  pathos. 
He  spoke,  says  his  historian,  with  the  mouth  rather  of 
an  angel  than  of  a  man  \  of  the  great  doctrines  of  the 
faith,  of  the  conversation  incumbent  upon  its  professors, 
and  of  the  firmness  and  constancy  required  of  them 
under  the  pressure  and  troubles  of  the  times ;  until  the 
whole  assembly  around  him  melted  into  tears  K  Before 
he  dismissed  them  with  the  i^ostolical  benediction,  the 
pontiff,  indignant  at  Henry's  renewed  breach  of  faith, 
was  with  difficulty  restrained  from  repeating  his  sen- 
tence of  excommunication  upon  the  royal  offender.  As 
it  was,  he  pronounced,  in  general  terms,  all  to  be  under 
the  Church's  censure,  who  had  presumed  to  seize  the 
persons  of  prelates,  or  in  any  other  way  to  prevent  their 
journey  to  the  place  of  council. 

Constancy  in  adversity,  such  as  that  which  Gregory  now 
displayed,  could  scarcely  fail  of  producing  a  moral  efl^ 
among  the  more  high-minded  spectators  of  his  conduct 
And  a  seasonable  supply  of  treasure  from  the  Norman 
duke,  enabled  the  pontiff  to  recover  his  popularity 
among  that  portion  of  the  populace,  whose  vacillating 
favour  was  only  to  be  bought  by  a  lavish  expenditure 
and  liberal  donatives.  We  find,  accordingly,  that, 
among  the  Romans  who  had  listened  to  Henry's  persua- 
sions, there  were  many  who  now  regretted  the  course 
which  they  stood  committed  to  pursue,  and  wished  to 
rank  themselves  once  more  in  the  number  of  defenders 
of  the  Church.  The  oath,  however,  which  they  had 
taken  to  the  king,  before  his  departure,  raised  scruples 


^  Ore  non  humano  sed  angelico  patenter  edisserens. — ^Yid.  Uar- 
duin,  t.  vi.  pt.  i.  p.  1612. 

'  Totum  fere  conventum  in  gemitus  et  lacrjrinas  compulit. — Har- 
duin,  1.  c. 
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in  their  minds ;  bat  these  they  contrived  to  silence  Tn 
a  mode  too  accordant  with  the  spirit  of  their  age ;  and 
sent  to  Henry,  with  Gregory's  sanction,  a  message,  to 
the  effect  that,  if  penitent,  he  might  receive  the  impe- 
rial crown,  in  doe  form,  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter ;  but 
that,  if  he  continued  in  impenitence,  the  promised  dia- 
dem should  be  let  down  to  him  at  the  extremity  of  a 
rod  from  one  of  the  windows  of  St.  Angelo  ;  and 
upon  Henry's  contemptuous  reception  of  this  evasive 
proffer,  they  considered  themselves  as  absolved  from 
the  observance  of  the  pledge  which  they  had  given,  and 
at  liberty  to  devote  their  undivided  service  to  the 
cause  of  his  opponent  K 

The  king  now  began  to  despair  of  accomplishing 
the  great  object  to  which  he  had  so  long  devoted  him- 
self. His  garrison, — having  been  so  fearfully  thinned 
by  disease,  that  men  recognized  in  the  visitation  the 
avenging  arm  of  St.  Peter, — ^had  been  compelled  to 
retire  from  the  hill  Palatiolus;  and  the  works  which 
he  had  erected  on  it  had  been  destroyed  ^  His  Ger- 
man territories,  from  which  he  had  now  been  three 
years  absent,  urgently  required  his  presence;  and  he 
had  begun  seriously  to  contemplate  a  journey  across 
the  Alps,  when  he  was  greeted,  early  in  1084,  by  ano- 
ther embafiby!  from  the  fickle  Romans  \  The  feeling 
which  the  transactions  of  the  autumn  had  excited  in 


'  CoroDum  cum  justitift,  si  yellet,  sin  autem  de  Castello  S.  Angeli 
per  villain  sibi  demissam  a  PapA  reciperet. — Bernold.  Constant* 

'  Beraold.  Constant. 

'  Cum  in  Teutonicas  partes,  de  adquirend&  Rom4  jam  desperantes, 
redire  vellemus,  ecce  Rom4  missis  legatis  ut  Romam  intraremus 
rogaverunt,  seque  nobis  in  omnibus  obedituros  promiserunt,  quod  et 
fecerunt, — Vid.  Epist.  Henrici  IV.  ad  Theodoric.  episc.  Virdun* 
ap.  Martens  et  Durand.  Coll.  Ampliss.  t.  iv.  p.  177. 
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Gregory's  favour,  soon  subsided;  the  citizens  now 
offered  to  his  adversary  immediate  admittance  into  the 
papal  city  ;  and  accordingly,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of 
Gregory  and  his  adherents,  the  Lateran  gate  was,  on 
the  2l8t  of  March ',  1084,  thrown  open  to  the  expect- 
ing monarch  and  his  followers.  Henry  and  Guibert 
rode  in  triumph,  amid  the  shouts  of  their  partizans,  along 
the  streets  of  Rome ;  while  Gregory,  and  a  few  of  his 
faithful  adherents,  hastily  barricaded  themselves  in  Uie 
impregnable  St.  Angelo.  The  adherents  of  the  pontiff 
occuped  a  few  other  strong-holds  in  different  parts  of 
the  city ;  but  the  rest  of  Rome  was  now  entirely  sub- 
ject to  the  power  of  the  imperial  party. 

On  the  day  following  that  of  his  entry,  Guibert  was 
solemnly  installed,  in  the  Lateran  Church,  in  the  chair 
of  the  Apostle*.  On  the  24th — Palm  Sunday, — ^the 
ceremony  of  papal  consecration  was  performed  at  St. 
Peter's,  by  the  bishops  of  Modena  and  Arezzo  ^  in 
the  presence  of  a  considerable  number  of  the  prelates 
in  Henry's  interest.  And  on  the  following  Sunday, — 
Easter-day, — the  triumphant  monarch,  accompanied 
by  Bertha,  proceeded  to  the  Basilica  of  the  Vatican ; 
and  there,  with  his  consort,  received  from  the  hands  of 
the  pope  of  his  election, — ^who  had  now^assumed  the 
name  of  Clement  III., — ^the  imperial  diadem  of  the 
We8t^ 

'  Romam  in  die  S.  Benedicti  intravimus. — Epist.  Henr.  IV.  at 
suprik. — Sigeb.  Gemblac. — Feria  quinta  ante  Palmas.  Bern.  Con- 
stant. 

■  Abb.  Ursperg.— Donizo. 

'  The  ceremony  should,  according  to  the  canons,  hATe  been  per* 
formed  by  the  bishops  of  Ostia,  Porto,  and  Albano. 

*  Marian.  Scot. — Sigeb.  Gemblac. — Epist.  Hen.  IV. — Waltram. 
Naumburgens.  Apologias  lib.  ii.  c.  vii. — Abbas  Ursperg. — Cent. 
Camerar.— Bemold.  Constant. 
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During  the  solemnities  of  the  week,  a  fierce  con- 
flict took  place,  in  the  streets,  between  Gregory's  fol- 
lowers and  those  of  Henry;  and  the  lives  of  about 
forty  of  the  latter  were  lost  in  the  afiray  '.  Order  was, 
however,  restored ;  the  papal  adherents,  closely  in- 
vested in  their  respective  fastnesses,  were  one  by  one 
compelled  to  surrender ;  St.  Angelo  alone  held  out ; 
pent  up  in  the  narrow  precincts  of  which,  Gregory,  as 
it  seemed,  had  nothing  to  anticipate,  but  his  own  ap- 
proaching ruin,  and  the  final  overthrow  of  his  cause. 

^  Bernold.  Constant. 
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A.  D.    1084  TO  A.  D.    1066. 

• 

OUISCARO  APPBOACHES  BOMB  WITH  HIS  ABMT — ^RBHUBAT  OP  HSmiT— «UI8C&BO 
8T0BMS  THE  CITT — INSUBBECTION  OP  THB  CITIZBIVS — DBBADFCL  8CE1CB  OV 
BLOODSHED,  PLUNDEB,  AND  XNCBNDIA&ISM — THB  NORHAIfS  TBIUXPH^  BUT  SOOR 
ABANDOM  THB  CITT— OBBGOBT  ACOOMPAlflES  THEM,  ABD  TAXXS  UP  HIB  BBB- 
OENCB  AT  SALBBNO — DEFEAT  OP  HERBT*8  TROOPS  BT  THOSE  OP  MATILDA  AT 
SOBBABIA — HENBT  BBTUBNS  TO  OERMAKT — DEATH  OP  SIBOPRIEl>^UMSVOCBaS- 
PUL  NB00CIATI0N8  POB  PEACE— COUNCIL  OP  THB  PAPALI8I8  AT  ^UEDLINBtlBO — 
OP  THEIB  OPPONENTS  AT  MENTZ — GENEBLAL  OLOOM  OF  THB  TIMES — SINKIMO  OP 
OBEOOBT'S    CONSTITUTION — HIS    LAST    ILLNESS,  AND  DEATH. 

Thus  invested  in  St.  Angelo,  Gregory  continued  for 
about  six  weeks ;  but  at  tbe  end  of  tbat  period,  an 
emissary  of  the  pontiff's  fidthful  friend,  Desiderius  of 
Monte  Cassino,  contrived  to  make  his  way  into  the  be- 
leaguered tower,  and  to  communicate  to  the  pontiff  the 
grateful  intelligence  that  Robert  Guiscard,  at  the  head 
of  an  innumerable  army,  was  in  full  march  upon  Rome '. 
The  same  tidings  were,  at  the  same  time,  imparted  by 
Desiderius  to  the  newly-crowned  emperor,  by  whom 
they  were  received  with  undisguised  dismay. 

Guiscard  had  now,  by  his  energy  and  prowess,  sub- 
dued the  malcontents  by  whom  his  dominions  had 
been  disturbed ;  and  having  accomplished  this  object^ 
he  devoted  his  exertions  to  the  formation  of  a  powerful 

'  Leo  Ostiens.  lib.  iii,  cap.  liii. 
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army,  with  which  he  might  bring  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion the  war  in  Greece ; — ^where  his  son  Bohemond 
had,  during  his  absence,  ably  maintained  the  honour 
of  the  Norman  arms.  He  sought  recruits  from  all 
quarters:  numbers  of  Saracens,  the  natural  enemies 
of  the  Grecian  empire,  flocked  to  his  banner ' ;  and 
he  was  able,^  when  he  at  length  determined  upon 
complying  with  the  pope's  repeated  entreaties  for  as- 
sistance, to  put  in  motion  toward  Rome  a  mixed  and 
half-disciplined  multitude,  amounting  to  the  number 
of  thirty  thousand  foot  and  six  thousand  horse. 

Henry  had  not  the  means  of  coping  with  this  un- 
expected foe.  Reluctantly,  therefore,  he  yielded  to 
the  force  of  circumstances;  and  giving  up  the  hope, 
which  had  seemed  on  the  point  of  gratification,  of 
completely  triumphing  over  his  most  formidable  enemy, 
he  made  his  preparations  for  retiring  from  the  papal 
city.  Addressing  the  assembled  people,  who  were  still 
for  the  most  part  favourable  to  his  cause,  he  informed 
them  that  his'affiurs  required  his  immediate  presence 
in  Lombardy,  and  that  he  commended  to  their  care 
the  interests  of  the  empire  in  Rome,  and  the  honour 
of  the  imperial  name;  and  then,  accompanied  by 
Guibert,  he  took  leave  of  the  city,  and  moved  through 
Civita  Castellana  to  Sienna '. 

Three  days  had  not  elapsed  from  his  hasty  and 
enforced  departure,  when  the  banners  of  Guiscard 
floated  before  the  walls  of  Rome.  The  duke  ',  though 
he  met  with  no  opposition  in  his  approach,  found  the 
gates  of  the  city  closed,  and  the  citizens  prepared  to 
defend   the  walls  against  his  attack.      Pitching  his 

^  Landulph.  Senior,  Hist.  Mediolan.  lib.  iv.  c.  3. 
'  Leo  Ostiens.  I.  c.  Lup.  Protospat. — Bonizo. 
'  Gaufrid.  Malaterr.  lib.  iii.  cap.  xxxviK 
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camp,  therefore,  near  the  gate  which  led  to  the  Tas- 
culan  way,  he  remained  during  three  days  inactiTe; 
but  with  the  dawn  of  the  fourth,  he  proceeded,  at  the 
head  of  a  band  of  thirteen  hundred  chosen  men,  to 
surprise  and  occupy  the  gate  of  St.  Laurence.  In 
silence,  and  unobserved  by  the  enemy,  they  scaled  the 
walls,  broke  into  the  city,  and  threw  open  the  gates 
to  their  countrymen.  The  alarm  was  now  given,  but 
too  late :  the  victorious  Normans  rushed  along  the 
streets,  overpowering  all  opposition ;  and  Guiscard  him- 
self, soon  making  his  way  to  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo, 
led  thence  the  liberated  pontiff,  and  conducted  him 
with  all  honour  to  the  palace  of  the  Lateran '.  But 
in  the  ancient  palace  of  the  pontifl^,  Gregory  was  not 
long  destined  to  remain :  a  fearful  event  was  at  hand, 
which  was  as  fatal  to  his  continued  residence  in  au- 
thority in  the  papal  city,  as  would  have  been  the  con- 
tinued occupation  of  that  city  by  the  German  monarch 
and  his  followers. 

For  two  days  from  Guiscard's  entry,  the  Romans 
appeared  to  behold  the  triumph  of  the  intruder  with 
silent  indignation ;  but  they  were,  in  truth,  brooding 
on  schemes  of  vengeance ;  and  on  the  third  day,  rushing 
simultaneously  to  arms,  they  occupied,  in  confused 
masses,  the  principal  streets  of  the  city,  and  attempted 
a  general  slaughter  of  their  invaders.  The  Normans, 
on  the  other  hand,  hastily  sprang  from  the  tables  at 
which,  when  the  alarm  was  given,  they  were  feasting ; 
and  snatching  up  their  arms,  stood  boldly  to  their 
defence.  And  now  a  terrific  scene  ensued, — a  san- 
guinary conflict  raged  at  once  in  every  portion  of  the 
city.     Roger,  the  son  of  Guiscard,  who  was  with  a 

'  Gauf.  Malaterr.  1.  c. — Hugo  Flaviniacens. 
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thousand  horse  without  the  walls,  heard  the  uproar 
within,  and  entering  the  citj,  afforded  a  most  opportune 
assistance  to  his  surprised  countrymen.  But  the  fury 
of  the  inhabitants,  who  fought  with  the  advantages 
which  an  exasperated  population  can  always  command 
in  a  street  engagement  against  an  alien  soldiery,  began 
to  prevail ;  and  Guiscard,  as  the  only  means  of  preserv- 
ing his  followers  from  destruction,  uttered  the  fearful 
word  "  fire  * !"  The  direction  was  instantly  obeyed : 
and  as  night  came  on,  its  gloom  was  dispelled  by  the 
disastrous  glare  of  frequent  and  wide-spreading  con- 
flagrations. The  danger  which  now  threatened  their 
lives,  their  families,  and  their  property,  subdued  the 
spirit  of  the  distracted  inhabitants :  they  abandoned 
their  defences,  and,  flying  in  all  directions,  were  every 
where  cut  down  and  trampled  upon  by  the  infuriated 
invaders.  These  now  set  no  bounds  to  their  vengeance ; 
the  savage  Saracens,  by  whom  Robert  had  swelled  his 
numbers,  gratifying  to  the  utmost  their  hereditary 
hatred  to  the  Christian  name  '•  Houses  were  sacked, 
families  massacred,  convents  violated,  by  the  light  of 
burning  streets;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  Gre- 
gory's efforts  could  preserve  the  fabric  of  the  principal 
churches  from  destruction,  while  bis  barbarous  deli- 
verers were  plundering  their  treasuries  and  altars.  At 
length  the  dreadful  scene  was  brought  to  a  close  ;  tran- 
quillity was  restored ;  and  Guiscard  reigned  once  more  in 
Rome.     Nor  did  he,  after  this  occurrence,  hesitate  to 

^  Romanis  fortiter  insistentibus,  nullus  impetus  praevalebat  donee 
dux,  ignem  exclamans,  &c.     Gauf.  Malaterr. 

'  Ita  gens  diversa,  de  Deo  ignara,  sceleribus  ac  homicidiis  edocta, 
adulteriis  variisque  fornicationibus  assuefi^^ta,  omnibus  criminibus 
quae  ferro  et  igne  tulibus  agi  solet  negotiis,  sese  furialiter  immerserat. 
— Landulph.  Senior,  Hist.  Mediolan.  lib.  iv.  c.  3. 
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exercise,  in  the  most  relentless  manner,  the  authority 
of  a  master :  seizing  and  sending  off  into  slaveiy  all 
whom  he  knew  or  suspected  to  have  acted  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  papal  cause  * ;  but  soon, — apprehensiye, 
perhaps,  of  a  fresh  explosion  of  popular  fury, — he  was 
led  to  decide  on  retiring  from  the  ill-£Bited  city,  of 
which  the  greater  part  now  lay  in  ashes '. 

Nor  could  Gregory,  bowed  down  to  the  earth  by  these 
overwhelming  misfortunes,  persuade  himself  that  he 
could  longer  remain  there  with  either  security  to  bis 
person,  or  advantage  to  the  Church.  His  once  splendid 
Rome  had  become  a  city  of  smoking  ruins;  and  he 
felt  that  a  population  already  hostile  to  his  cause,  would 
thenceforward  regard  him  with  more  deadly  animosity, 
from  identifying  that  cause,  and  the  general  quarrel  of 
the  Church,  with  the  origin  of  these,  their  terrible 
calamities.  He  determined,  therefore,  upon  leaving 
the  papal  city ;  as  he  hoped,  for  a  short  time,  bn^ — as 
the  event  proved, — for  ever.  Departing  in  the  train  of 
his  Norman  ally  ^  he  took  up  his  quarters,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, with  his  friend  Desiderius,  of  Monte  Cassino. 
But  from  hence  he  moved, — ^probably  for  the  sake  of 
security, — to  Robert's  castle  of  Salerno ;  in  which  city, 
— assembling  around  him,  for  the  last  time,  a  councU  of 
the  Church, — ^he  pronounced  anew,  and  with  the  firm- 
ness of  his  most  prosperous  days,  the  oft-repeated  sen- 

*  Multa  millia  Romanorum  vendidit  ut  Judseos,  qaosdam  vero 
captivos  duxit  usque  Calabriam. — Bonizo,  p.  818. — Bernold.  Con- 
stant. 

'  Guiscard.  '*  Urbem  • . .  penitus  spoliavit  et  majorem  ejus  partem 
igni  consumpsit."  Bernold.  Constant.  Quid  multa  7  tribus  civitatis 
partibus,  multisque  palatiis  regum  Romanorum  adustis,  &c« — Lan- 
dulph.  Senior,  ut  supra. 

'  Lupus  Protospata. 
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tenoe  of  excommunication  against  Henry,  Guibert,  and 
all  the  abettors  of  their  cause  ^ 

Henry  was  anxious,  upon  his  retiu*n  into  northern 
Italy,  to  crush,  by  some  decisive  blow,  the  power  of 
the  ever-active  Matilda,  who,  with  a  constancy  equal 
to  that  of  the  pope  himself,  and  probably  acquired,  in 
part,  from  his  example,  persevered  in  what  often  ap- 
peared to  all  around  her  a  hopeless  contest.  A  consi- 
derable force,  intended  for  the  reduction  of  her  remain- 
ing strong  holds,  was  collected,  in  the  summer  of  1084, 
in  the  Modenese,  under  the  command  of  the  margrave 
Obertus.  But  the  enterprising  countess  contrived,  on 
the  night  of  the  2nd  of  July,  to  approach  the  camp 
unobserved  near  the  castle  of  Sorbaria.  With  the 
war-cry  of  "St.  Peter,"  her  followers  rushed  on  the 
sleeping  imperialists '.  Obertus,  in  the  attempt  to  array 
his  disordered  soldiers,  was  severely  wounded ;  six  of 
his  chief  commanders,  more  than  a  hundred  of  the 
flower  of  the  Lombard  nobility,  five  hundred  war- 
horses,  and  all  the  baggage  and  treasure  of  the  imperial 
camp,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors,  who  lost, 
in  this  masterly  attack,  only  three  of  their  number. 

This  success  gave  new  spirits  to  the  papal  party ;  and 
Henry,  despairing  of  striking,  for  the  present,  any  de- 
cisive blow  in  Lombardy,  soon  retired  across  the  Alps 
to  his  German  territories. 

His  rival  Herman,  as  has  been  already  stated,  had 
become  an  object  of  comparative  insignificance.  Otho 
of  Nordheim,  as  we  have  seen,  was  no  more ;  and  as 
Siegfried,  who  had  so  long  headed  the  papal  party 
among  the  German  ecclesiastics,  breathed  his  last  on 
the  17th  of  February,  1084,  Henry  placed  in  his  archie- 

'  Bernold.  Constant.  *  Donizo,  lib.  ii.  c.  3. 
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piscopal  seat  a  priest  named  Welf,  the  determined  sup- 
porter of  his  cause. 

But  the  German  papalists  were  not  dismayed  by  the 
apparent  hopelessness  of  their  position.  To  the  north* 
ward,  as  well  as  to  the  southward,  of  the  AIps«  the  in* 
domitable  spirit  of  Gregory  seemed  to  animate  his  fol- 
lowers. His  legate,  Otho  of  Ostia,  was  still  able  to 
infuse  some  vigour  into  the  councils  of  Henry's  adver- 
saries, and  asserted,  with  undiminished  confidence,  ihe 
prerogatives  and  pretensions  of  the  apostolic  see. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  friends  of  Herman,  held  at 
Goslar,  in  the  Christmas  of  1084,  it  was  determined  to 
make  overtures  for  a  conference  between  the  leading 
members  of  the  two  conflicting  parties,  with  a  view  to 
the  restoration  of  peace.  Such  a  meeting  took  places 
accordingly,  at  Berkach,  on  the  Werra,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Eisenach,  on  the  20th  of  January,  1085  ^  Many  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  and  secular  nobles  attended ;  among 
whom,  the  prelates  of  Mentz  and  Utrecht  were  chosen  to 
conduct  the  conference  on  the  part  of  the  king,  and 
Gebhard,  archbishop  of  Salzburg,  was  selected  for  the 
same  purpose  by  the  opposite  party.  But  the  assembly 
met  in  vain  :  after  much  discussion,  both  parties  retired 
in  disgust  ^ ;  and  the  prospect  of  restored  tranquillity 
was  thus  rendered  more  distant  than  ever. 

In  Saxony,  the  very  proposal  of  a  conference  had 
spread  dissension  throughout  the  land.  The  deter- 
mined enemies  to  Henry's  house  and  name  spumed  all 
thoughts  of  reconciliation  with  him ;  and  feuds  thus 
arose  between  them  and  their  less  exasperated  brethren, 
which  it  required  all  the  legate's  address  and  authority 


^  Annalista  Saxo. — Chronograph.  Saxo. 
'  Abb.  Ursperg. 
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to  prevent  from  breaking  forth,  to  the  manifest  detri- 
ment, if  not  to  the  total  ruin,  of  the  papal  cause. 

Otbo  of  Ostia  was,  however,  able  to  assemble  around 
him  in  council,  at  Quedlinburg,  at  the  festival  of 
Easter  ^  a  numerous  assemblage  of  the  prelates  and 
nobles  of  his  party  ^.  But  instead  of  directing  the 
censures  of  the  Church  exclusively  toward  that  opposed 
to  it,  be  was  compelled  to  threaten,  with  the  spiritual 
sword,  Herman  himself,  and  several  leading  chiefs  of 
Saxony.  The  former  contemplated  a  marriage  with  a 
princess  too  nearly  connected  with  him  by  aflSnity; 
and  the  latter  had  availed  themselves  of  the  confusion 
of  the  times,  to  appropriate  to  themselves  possessions  of 
the  Church,  which  they  were  unwilling,  when  called 
upon,  to  restore. 

But  these  matters  were  not,  on  the  present  occasion, 
pushed  to  extremity;  and  the  assembly  proceeded 
unanimously  to  annul  all  Henry's  recent  appointments 
to  sees  and  benefices ;  to  re^assert  the  primacy  and 
supremacy  of  the  successor  to  St.  Peter ;  and  to  pro- 
nounce, by  the  light  of  burning  torches,  the  sentence 
of  excommunication  against  Guibert  and  the  principal 
bishops  who  adhered  to  his  party,  both  in  Germany  and 
in  Italy  *. 

The  friends  of  Henry,  in  the  meanwhile,  assembled  at 
Mentz,  attempted  to  hurl  back  like  censures  on  all  ad- 
herents of  Gregory.  A  legate  of  Guibert  presided  over 
the  assembly ;  by  which  the  election  of  that  intruding 
pontiff  was  solemnly  recognized  and  confirmed  ^. 

'  Easter  day,  1085,  fell  on  the  20th  of  April. 
Bernold  Constant . — Annalista  Saxo. — Ahb.  Ursperg. 

*  Bernold  Constant. — Harduin.  t.  vi.  pt.  i.  p.  1616. 

*  Bernold    Constant. — Annalista  Saxo. — Harduin,  t.  vi.   pt.  i. 
p.  1619. — Sigebert.  Geroblac. 

VOL.  II.  Y 
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Dark,  therefore,  was  the  aspect  of  the  time  which 
the  course  of  our  narration  has  now  led  us  to  contem- 
plate. A  conflict  of  the  most  furious  kind  raged  through- 
out the  wide  extent  of  the  empire ;  while  no  consolatory 
circumstances  seemed  to  warrant  the  anticipation  of 
its  speedy  close.  And  we  find  the  excited  minds  of 
men  again  tracing  the  mysterious  sympathy  of  physical 
with  moral  nature,  in  the  various  acddents  and  un- 
fortunate contingencies  of  the  time ;  in  a  &mine,  which 
now  desolated  many  parts  of  Italy,  and  which  pro- 
duced, as  its  natural  consequence,  a  fearful  preTalence 
of  disease ;  and,  in  an  unprecedented  inundation  of  the 
Po,  which  swept  away,  with  violence,  houses  and  vil- 
lages, and  laid  waste  the  country,  for  many  miles, 
around  its  shores  \ 

But  the  main  object  of  our  narration  does  not  re- 
quire that  we  should  longer  trace,  in  detail,  the  history 
of  this  gloomy  period.  The  career  of  him,  with  whom 
we  are  principally  concerned,  approached  its  close.  As 
has  been  already  stated,  he  moved,  shortly  after  his 
final  departure  from  Rome,  to  Salerno ;  where,  under 
the  eflScient  protection  of  Robert  Guiscard,  he  was 
enabled  to  repose  in  security ;  and  where,  while  he  still 
kept  a  watchful  eye  upon  the  troublous  scenes  of  the 
world  around  him,  he  sought  a  solace  for  its  sorrows  in 
assiduous  devotion,  and  in  continual  meditation  on  the 
word  of  God.  As  early  as  in  January  1065,  he  per- 
ceived symptoms  of  the  exhaustion  of  his  powers'; 
the  natural  consequence  of  years,  and  of  the  arduous 
and  unremitting  labours  and  anxieties,  in  which  he  had 
been  so  long  engaged.  During  the  succeeding  months, 
his  debility  increased ;  and  in  May,  it  became  evident 

^  Bern.  Constant  *  FniL  Beniiied. 
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to  all  aroand  him,  that,  from  the  sick  bed  on  which  he 
was  laid,  he  was  doomed  never  to  rise  again.  Aware 
of  his  approaching  end,  he  summoned  around  him  the 
cardinals  and  bishops,  who,  faithful  to  his  cause,  or 
rather  to  his  principles,  had  attended  him  to  Salerno. 
He  spoke  to  them  of  the  events  of  his  past  life ;  and, 
while  he  disclaimed  any  right  to  glory  in  anything 
which  he  had  done,  he  acknowledged  the  satisfaction 
which  he  derived  from  the  thought  that  his  course  had 
been  guided  by  principle, — ^by  a  zeal  for  the  right,  and 
by  an  abhorrence  of  evil.  His  auditors,  plunged  in 
sincere  sorrow,  expressed  to  him  their  melancholy 
anticipations  of  the  fate  of  the  Church,  when  deprived 
of  his  guiding  hand.  '^But  I,"  said  he,  with  eyes 
and  hands  upraised  to  heaven,  **  am  mounting  thither- 
ward ;  and  with  supplications  the  most  fervent,  will 
I  commend  your  cause  to  the  goodness  of  the 
«  Almighty.^ 

Being  solicited  to  express  his  opinion  with  respect 
to  the  choice  of  a  successor,  he  mentioned  the  names 
of  Desiderius,  abbot  of  Monte  Cassino;  of  Otho, 
bishop  of  Ostia ;  and  of  Hugo,  bishop  of  Lyons  *  ; 
suggesting,  as  a  reason  for  giving  priority  to  the  former 
of  the  three,  his  presence  at  the  moment  in  Italy. 

Three  days  before  his  death,  on  the  question  being 
brought  before  him  of  absolving  the  persons  whom  he 
had  excommunicated,  he  replied,  '^  With  the  exception 
"  of  Henry,  styled  by  his  followers  the  king ;  of  Gui- 
**  bert,  the  usurping  claimant  of  the  Roman  see ;  and  of 
those  who,  by  advice  or  assistance,  favour  their  evil 
and  ungodly  views,  I  absolve  and  bless  all  men,  who 


*  Paul.  Berntied. ;  as  also, — according  to  Leo  Ostiensis, — of  the 
bishop  of  Lucca.     Vid.  Leo  Ostiens.  lib.  iii.  c.  Ixv. 
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**  unfeignedly  believe  me  to  possess  this  power,  as  the 
"  representative  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul."  And 
then,  addressing  those  around  him,  for  some  time,  in 
the  language  of  warning,  he  thus  impressively  con- 
cluded :  *^  In  the  name  of  the  Almighty  Grod,  and  by 
"  the  power  of  His  holy  Apostles,  St.  Peter  and  St 
'^  Paul,  I  adjure  you,  recognize  no  one  as  my  successor 
**in  the  Roman  see,  who  shall  not  have  been  duly 
**  elected  and  canonically  ordained  by  apostolic  autho- 
«  rity." 

On  the  25th  of  May,  1085,  he  peacefully  closed  his 
earthly  career';  just  rallying  strength,  amid  the  ex- 
haustion of  his  powers,  to  utter,  with  his  departing 
breath,  the  words,  ^'I  have  loved  justice  and  hated 
"  iniquity ;  and  therefore  I  die  in  exile  '.** 

"  In  exile !"  said  a  prelate  who  stood  beside  his  bed, — 
too  late,  however,  as  it  would  seem,  to  arrest  the  atten- 
tion of  the  parting  spirit, — **  In  exile  thou  canst  not  die ! 
*^  Vicar  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles,  thou  hast  received 
**  the  nations  for  thine  inheritance ;  and  the  uttermost 
•*  parts  of  the  earth  for  thy  possession ' !" 

^  Leo  Ostiens. 

'  Paul.  Bernried. — Udalric.  Babenbeig,  Codex.  N.  clxvi. — The 
imperial  historians  give,  of  coarse,  a  different  account  of  his  end ; 
but  Paul  of  Bernried.  was,  from  his  situation,  probably  better  in- 
formed than  they  were.  And  Sigebert  of  Gemblours,  who  gives  the 
opposite  version,  specifies  no  authority,  but  simply  states  *'ita  scrip- 
tum  reperi." 

'  Paul.  Bernried.  cap  ex. — Psalm  ii.  v.  8. 
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GAKOOBT's  BO&IAL — OPENINO  OP  HIS  TOMB  IN  THB  SIXTEUfTH  CBNTUBT — HONOUBS 
PAID  IN  LATEB  TIMES  TO  HIS  MSMOBT — HIS  BREVIA&T^SKETCH  OP  HIS  CHA- 
lUCTKBy  BT   A  PHBLATE  OP  THE   PABTT   OPPOSED  TO  HIM. 

The  mortal  remains  of  the  great  pontiff  were  deposited, 
by  his  sorrowing  friends,  in  the  church  of  St.  Matthew, 
at  Salerno  ^ ;  a  building  which  he  had  himself  conse- 
crated, to  receive  what  were  imagined  to  be  the  re- 
cently discovered  remains  of  the  first  of  the  Evangelists. 
Robert  Guiscard,  informed  of  his  death,  manifested,  ac- 
cording to  his  historian,  a  distress  as  great  as  could 
have  been  excited  by  the  most  trying  domestic  ca- 
lamity * ;  and  directed  that  a  sumptuous  marble  monu- 
ment should  testify,  to  all  ages,  his  regard  for  the  de- 
parted. And  beneath  this  the  ashes  of  Gregory,  for  seve- 
ral centuries,  reposed ;  a  sumptuous  chapel  being  built 
around  it,  about  two  hundred  years  after  its  erection,  by 
John  of  Procida,  the  principal  leader  in  the  celebrated 

'  Leo  Osdens. — Gul.  Appul.  lib.  y. 

'  Dux  non  se  lachrymis  audita  forte  coercet 
Morte  viri  tanti :  non  mors  patris  ampb'us  ilium 
Cogeret  ad  lachrymas,  non  filius  ipse,  nee  uxor, 
Extremos  etsi  casus  utriusque  videret. 

Gul.  Appul*  lib.  V. 
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Sicilian  vespers.  But  this  chapel,  and  the  tomb  itself, 
in  the  year  1577,  were  both  in  a  state  of  lamentable 
dilapidation.  The  defaced  sepulchre  was  then  removed, 
and  the  grave  opened,  by  the  order  of  an  archbishop  of 
Salerno ;  who  beheld  the  form  of  the  illustrious  dead, 
still  enveloped  in  the  pontifical  robes,  and  bearing,  ac- 
cording to  the  prelate's  own  account,  but  slight  evi- 
dence of  the  progress  of  decay.  The  tomb  was  then 
closed  again,  and  a  tablet  or  monument  erected  over  it, 
with  the  following  inscription : — 

GREOORIO.  Til.  SOANENSI.  PONT.  OPT.  MAX.  EOCLEBIASnCA.  UBBBXATIS.  TIHDia. 
ACERRIMO.  AS8ERT0RI.  OONSTANTISSIMO.  QTI.  DTM.  BOMAia.  PONTIPICIB.  ATCIO- 
RITATEM.  ADYEBSVS.  HENRia.  PBRFIDIAM.  ST&EIfTB.  TTKmi.  SaUDUQ.  SAHCIK. 
DBCYBTIT.  A.  D.  CI3XZCT.  Til.  KAL.  ITHII. 
M.  AMT.  OOLTMNA.  MABSIUVS.  BONOHIBIfSIS*  ABCHIKPISOOPTS.  SAUCBHRAirfa.  CTH. 
ILLIYB.  00BPT8.  POST.  qYINOEMTOS.  CIBCITBB.  AHNOS.  8ACEIS.  AmCIUM.  Kt^ 
FERE.  INTBGRVM.  REPBRIS8ET.  NS.  TAMTI.  FOMTIFICI&  BSPTLC&BT1I.  «1¥irmtl 
DXTTITS.  CARKRBT.    ORBGOBIO.  XIII.   BONOITIENSI.  SEDBNTE.  H.  P.  PUDIB.  KAL. 

qyiNTILIS.  A.  D.  aOIOLXXYII  >. 

It  appears  that,  not  more  than  sixty  years  after  Gre- 
gory's decease,  pope  Anastasius  lY.  had  caused  his  por- 
trait, adorned  with  a  crown,  or  glory,  and  inscribed  with 
the  title,  **  Saint,"  to  be  painted  among  those  of  the  saints 
in  the  apsis  of  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  at  Rome  '. 
But  this  fact  the  archbishop  of  Salerno  seems  either 
not  to  have  Jcnown,  or  not  to  have  regarded.  Seven 
years,  howeve^  after  this  discovery  of  his  remains,  Gre- 
gory Xin.,  in  his  correction  of  the  Martyrology  and 
Calendar. — a.  d.  1584, — permitted  the  insertion,  in  the 
former,  of  the  following  sentence : — "  Salemi  depositio 
B.  Gregorii  Papse  Septimi,  qui  Alexandre  seeundo 
succedens,  Ecclesiasticam  libertatem  a  superbia  Prin- 

'  Vid.  Acta  SS.  die  xxv.  Mail. 

'  Diademate  circum  caput  ducto. — Ibid. 
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"  cipum  8UO  tempore  vindicavit,  et  viriliter  Pontificia 
**  auctoritate  defendit ;"  a  sentence  somewhat  shortened^ 
but  not  materially  altered,  in  the  subsequent  edition  of 
the  Martyrology  made  under  the  auspices  of  Sixtus  Y. 

From  this  time  the  memory  of  Gregory  VII.  began 
to  be  publicly  celebrated  by  the  canons  of  Salerno ; 
and,  in  1609,  pope  Paul  V.  formally  sanctioned  their 
celebration  of  the  days  of  his  death,  and  of  the  transla- 
tion of  his  remains — about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century — from  the  side-chapel  of  John  of  Procida  to 
a  spot  beneath  the  high  altar':  and»  from  thisy  the 
feast  of  Gregory  Vll.grew  into  more  general  observance; 
until  Benedict  XIII., — who  occupied  the  papal  see  from 
1724  to  1730,-— directed  that  it  should  be  solemnized 
throughout  the  Church  ^.  The  Transalpine  sovereigns, 
however,  it  is  believed,  have  not  permitted  its  introduc- 
tion into  their  states. 

A  life  like  Gregory's,  of  incessant  activity  and  anx- 
iety, was  not  consistent  with  much  application  to  the 
labours  of  literary  composition ;  we  are  not,  therefore, 
to  wonder,  that  no  labours  of  the  pontiff's  pen,  other 
than  his  epistles,  have  come  down  to  our  times  ^     But 

^  Acta  SS.  ut  supra. 

'  Histoire  des  Papes  depuis  St.  Pierre  jusqu'^  Benoit  XIII. — 
La  Haye,  mdccxxxii.  The  service  promulgated  for  its  solemniza- 
tion, as  found  in  modem  ItaUan  Breviaries,  will  be  given  in  the 
appendix. 

'  There  exists,  in  the  library  of  Lambeth,  a  manuscript  commentary 
on  St.  Matthew,  which,  as  it  purports  to  be  by  an  author  named 
Hildebrand,  has  been  ascribed  to  Gregory  VII.  But, — ^not  to  mention 
other  evidences  of  its  later  origin, — its  quotation,  remarked  by  Ceillier, 
of  a  passage  from  St.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  who  flourished  in  the 
twelfth  century,  as  sufiicient  to  disprove  the  conjecture,  which  attri- 
butes it  to  the  pontiff.  It  has  also  been  conjectured,  that  Gregory  VII. 
was  the  real  author  of  that  exposition  of  the  seven  penitential  psalms, 
which  is  generally  attributed  to  Gregory  the  Great.     But  this  con- 
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there  was  one  work, — in  some  sense  to  be  spoken  of  as 
a  literary  one, — accomplished  under  his  auspices,  which 
would  of  itself  suffice  to  establish  his  claims  to  a  place 
in  the  illustrious  roll  of  the  Church's  benefactors.  Her 
various  services,  fraught  with  the  majesty  and  beauty  of 
her  primitive  devotion,  were  by  him  brought  together 
into  one  collection,  and  made  to  constitute  the  Ito- 
man  Breviary.  In  the  work  which  now  bears  that 
name,  they  are  still,  in  great  measure,  preserved,  though 
strangely  and  lamentably  interspersed  with  disfigure- 
ments and  corruptions.  But,  while  the  excellencies  of 
the  present  Breviary  are  shared  by  it  with  the  compila- 
tion of  Gregory  VII.,  those  portions  of  it  which,  in  the 
words  of  a  living  writer,  "  carry  with  them  their  own 
^^  plain  condemnation,  in  the  judgment  of  an  English 
'^  Christian',"  are  interpolations  of  a  date  subsequent  to 
Gregory's  time.  "  In  Gregory's  Breviary,"  according  to 
the  same  authority,  '^  there  are  no  symptoms  of  a  neg- 
**  lect  of  Scripture  ^  The  course  of  the  Scripture  les- 
'^  sons  was  the  same  as  it  had  been  before  his  time," 
and  "  will  be  found  to  agree,  in  a  great  measure,  both 
"  with  the  order  of  the  present  Breviary,  and  with  our 
"  own  ^"  But  that  curtailment  of  these  lessons,  which, 
by  the  present  system,  is  recognized,  was  a  practice 
gradually  introduced  in  the  time  of  Gregory's  succes- 
sors. It  was  not  until  Haymo's  edition  of  the  Breviary, 
— which  was  introduced  into  the  Roman  Church  by 

jecture  seems  to  be  founded  on  the  insufficient  reason  that  one  or 
two  passages, — which  may  be  spurious, — apply  better  to  the  time 
of  the  latter  pontiff,  than  to  that  of  the  former ;  while  the  general 
style  is  unquestionably  more  like  that  of  the  earlier  Gregory  than 
that  of  his  successor. — See  the  remarks  on  this  subject,  by  the 
editors,  in  S.  Greg.  Mag.  opp.  Edit.  Benedict,  t.  iii.  p.  463. 

*  Tracts  for  the  Times,  No.  Ivii.  p.  9.  *  Ibid.  »  Ibid. 
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Nicholas  III.  in  1278, — ^that,  "  graver  and  sounder  mat- 
**  ter  being  excluded,  apocryphal  legends  of  saints 
'^  were  used  to  stimulate  and  occupy  the  popular  mind ; 
**  and  a  way  was  made  for  the  use  of  those  invocations 
"  to  the  Virgin  and  other  saints,  which  heretofore  were 
•*  unknown  in  public  worship  ^"  While  as  to  the  Ave 
Mary,  the  most  prominent  of  these  addresses,  ^^  the 
'^  Roman  Breviary  did  not  contain  any  part  of  that 
^^  composition,  till  the  promulgation  of  it  by  pope  Pius 
"  V.  after  the  Tridentine  council,  a.  d.  1570  ^" 

The  same  desire  to  introduce  as  much  order  and 
regularity  as  possible  into  the  Church's  system  of  ser- 
vices, which  led  Gregory  to  undertake  the  above  im- 
portant work,  seems  also  to  have  induced  him  to 
regulate  the  number  and  date  of  those  solemn  seasons 
of  the  Church — ^the  ember  weeks.  "  Some,**  says  Bing- 
ham *,  "  think  Gregory  VII.  was  the  first  that  ordered 
**  the  ordination  fasts,  and  the  fusts  of  the  four  seasons, 
**  to  concur  exactly  together ;  before  which  time,  as 
*^  the  seasons  of  ordination  were  arbitrary  and  move- 
^^  able,  so  were  the  fasts  that  depended  on  them,  which 
*^  were  always  of  use  in  the  Church,  though  not  always 
^^  fixed  to  four  certain  seasons." 

Here,  perhaps,  according  to  a  sort  of  established 
usage,  should  follow  a  brief  summary  of  Gregory's  prin- 
ciples and  an  estimate  of  his  character.  But, — ^though 
it  be  sometimes  necessary  for  a  biographer  to  attempt 
such  sketches  in  the  cases  of  subordinate  personages  in 
his  narrative,  whose  histories  are  only  partially  recorded, 
— it  seems  more  fitting,  with  regard  to  the  main  subject 
of  a  narration  like  this,  the  whole  thread  of  whose 

^  Tracts  for  the  Times. 

'  Ibid,  and  the  authorities  there  quoted. 

'  Origin.  Ecclesiast.  bk.  xxi.  c.  iL  §  7* 
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storj  has  been  laid  before  the  reader,  as  fiir  as  it  is 
known,  in  continuous  detail,  to  abstain  from  thus  ap- 
pearing to  assume  an  office  unmeet  for  erring  msn, 
or  to  anticipate  that  sentence  of  a  higher  tribunal,  by 
which  Gregory  V II.  like  ail  others  of  the  race  of  Adam, 
must  stand  or  fisdl  K  It  may,  however,  be  permi^ble 
here  to  introduce  a  portrait  of  the  pontifTs  character, 
drawn  by  contemporary  hands ;  a  portrait,  which,  ho- 
nourable to  him  as  it  is,  was  the  work  of  one  whose 
name  is  already  known  to  the  reader  as  an  adherent  of 
the  royal  cause, — ^Dietrich  of  Verdun, — ^a  prelate  who, 
on  many  occasions,  could  speak  with  considerable  to- 
hemence  against  Gregory's  measures ;  and  whose  intent, 
even  in  the  epistle  from  which  the  following  is  quoted, 
was  to  complain  and  remonstrate. 

'*  About  in  the  first  place,''  says  this  royalist  prelate^ 
**  to  refute  the  fictions  which  are  handed  about  against 
"  your  personal  character,  we  will  set  forth  what  we 
have  learnt  from  you,  or  from  trustworthy  witnesses, 
or  have  known  of  ourselves*  We  know  that  your 
^^  childhood, — which  was  not  without  various  tokens  as- 
"  suredly  declaring  your  future  greatness, — was  trained 
**  with  all  possible  care,  in  a  holy  spot,  by  persons  of 
*^  religion ;  that  your  youth  was  dedicated,  not  without 
**  many  indications  of  perfection,  to  the  Christiaa  war- 
'^  fare,  in  the  habit  of  religion,  among  the  despisers  of 
^  the  world ;  that  your  riper  adolescence,  strengthened 
*^  not  more  by  time  than  by  soundness  of  leanung 

*  Hujus  discordi®  fomes  et  nutrimentam  faisse  Gregorins  Papa, 
qui  et  Hildebrandt,  videtur  aliquibus  ;  quod  nos  nee  affirmamus  nee 
renuimus  ;  sed  hujus  rei  secretum  divino  judicio  relinquimus ;  quia 
nunc  ibi  constitutus  est  post  corporis  hujus  depositjonem,  ubi  sub 
judice  Deo  recepit  juxta  meriti  sui  qualitatem.  Waltram.  Xaom- 
burgens.  de  Unitate  Ecclesiae  et  Imperii,  lib.  L  c.  1. 
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^*  based  on  the  foundation  of  truth,  was  spent  in  toils 
*^  under  the  most  illustrious  tutors  to  be  found  in 
^^  Christendoniy  and  the  recognized  govemors  of  the 
holy  Church :  that  when  promoted,  on  account  of* 
the  singular  qualities  of  your  excellent  understanding, 
^'  to  the  post  of  archdeacon  in  our  mother  Church,  you, 
^^  by  the  energetic  and  laudable  discharge  of  the  duties 
'^  of  this  office,  arrived  in  a  short  time  at  the  loftiest 
^*  pitch  of  Christian  honour ;  that,  as  our  holy  fathers 
departed,  you, — ^being  frequently  selected  and  called 
on  to  succeed  them, — ^repeatedly  by  mental,  and 
''  sometimes  even  by  bodily,  flight,  avoided  that  place 
"  of  dignity :  and  that  at  last, — ^the  Divinity  stirring 
'*  up  His  servants  to  raise  one  common  voice  in  your 
**  election,  or  rather  in  the  exaltation  of  one  whom 
"  He  Himself  had  elected, — ^you,  in  accepting  the 
^'  office,  meekly  submitted  your  neck  to  a  yoke  which 
**  you  abhorred.  We  know  that  there, — following  after 
righteousness  and  holiness  in  a  manner  wonderful 
and  known  to  few,  and  watching  in  continual  prayer 
"  for  yourself  and  for  your  flock, — ^you  have  obtained^ 
according  to  the  report  of  men  worthy  to  be  believed, 
no  slight  testimonies  of  your  favour  in  the  eyes  of 
God.  We  know  that,  as  the  demands  of  your  pastoral 
charge  impelled,  you  have  laboured  with  all  your  force 
"  to  correct  the  hearts  of  the  perverse  according  to  the 
measure  of  righteousness,  and  to  declare  openly,  with- 
out respect  of  persons^  the  truth  to  all.  We  know 
that,  in  so  doing,  you  have  acquired  the  affections  and 
support  of  the  good ;  but, — as  there  is  no  fellowship 
^  between  light  and  darkness, — that  you  have,  on  this 
'^  very  account,  been  pursued  by  the  hatred  and  calum- 
nies of  the  reprobate, — by  their  most  bitter  execra- 
tions,— and  even  by  their  doom  of  death ;  but  that. 
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^'  as  a  pontiffy  unshaken  by  all  this,  you,  to  the  present 
'^  hour,  continue,  unmoyed,  to  tread  that  royal  way  into 
**  which  you  had  entered ;  wielding  the  arms  of  justice, 
^  and  convincing,  beseeching,  warning,  on  the  right 
^*  hand  and  on  the  left.  These  are  the  things  which 
**  we  have  heard  and  think  of  you ;  this  we  believe ; 
"  and  therefore  it  is  we  speak  '." 

^  £x  Epistola  Theodorici  £p.  Virdun.  ad  Grregoriam  YII.  die 
an.  1080.     Martene  et  Durand.  Thes.  Nov.  Anecdot.  t.  i.  p.  215. 


BOOK  IV.— CHAPTER  I. 

A.  D.    1085    TO   A.  D.    1106. 

CONTINUATION   OP  THE    CONTEST    AFTER    OREOOBT's    DECEASE — ELECTION   OP   DBSl- 
DERIUS,    Aa  TICrOA    ni. — HIS    VACILLATING    CONDUCT,    AND  DEATH — DEATH     OF 

ROBERT  OUISCARD— ABDICATION     AND     DEATH     OP    HERMAN     OP     LUXEMBURO 

ELECnON  OP  OTHO,  BISHOP  OF  OSTIA,  AS  URBAN  II. — MARRIAOE  OF  MATILDA 
WITH  WBLF  THE  TOUNOBR— THEIR  DISAGREEMENTS — DEATH  OF  ANSELM  OF 
LUCCA — GLOOMY  PROSPECTS  OF  THE  PAPAL  PARTY — MATILDA  IS  COUNSELLED 
BY  HER  ADHERENTS  TO  SUE  FOR  PEACE,  BUT  THE  PROPOSAL  IS  SUCCESSFULLY 
OPPOSED  BY  THE  HERMIT  JOHN — ^TURN  OP  AFFAIRS — HENRY  IS  REPELLED  PROM 
MONTEYIO,  AND  DEFEATED  NEAR  CANOSSA — URBAN'S  AUTHORITY  ACKNOWLEDGED 
BY  THE  DIET  OF  ULM — ^'^  TRUCE  OF  OOD/'  IN  GERMANY — HENRY*S  ELDEST  SON 
CONRAD  JOINS  HIMSELF  TO  THE  PAPALI8IS — CONDUCT  OF  THE  EMPRESS  PRAXEDE8 
— COUNCIL  OF  CLERMONT,  AND  COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  CRUSADES — URBAN  BNTBB8 
ROME  IN  TRIUMPH — HIS  DEATH,  AND  THAT  OF  THE  ANTIPOPE  GUIBERT — ELEC- 
TION OP  PASCAL  II. — DEATH  OF  CONRAD — HENRY  IS  ABANDONED  BY  HIS  8UR- 
VIYINO  SON  HENRY  Y. — IS  IMPRISONED  AND  COMPELLED  TO  RENOUNCE  THE 
KINGLY  POWER,  BUT  SUBSEQUENTLY  FLIES  TO  THE  LOWER  RHINE,  AND  MAXES 
PREPARATIONS  FOR  WAR  ;  WHICH  ARE  TERMINATED  BY  HIS  DEATH — HIS  BURIAL 
^AND  CHARACTER. 

In  the  death  of  Gregory,  our  narration  may  be  con- 
sidered to  have  reached  its  proper  termination.  But 
as  he  died  at  a  moment  of  such  deep  interest, — a  mo- 
ment, too,  in  which  no  satisfactory  indications  existed 
of  the  probable  result  of  the  great  conflict  in  which 
he  was  engaged, — ^it  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the 
reader  to  receive  a  brief  account  of  the  varying  for- 
tunes of  that  struggle,  from  the  point  at  which  it  had 
now  arrived,  to  its  long  deferred  conclusion. 

The  principles,  then,  of  the  ardent  pontiff  did  not 
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perish  with  him.  The  mantle  of  his  indomitable  spirit 
descended  upon  his  party ;  nor  was  that  party  ever  leas 
inclined  to  succumb  to  the  triumphant  opposition  which 
everywhere  environed  it,  than  in  the  dark  moment  in 
which  the  departure  of  its  leader  seemed  to  threaten  it 
with  complete  and  final  disorganization.  One  of  the 
most  formidable  difficulties  with  which  it  had,  in  the 
years  immediately  following  Gregory's  decease^  to  con- 
tend, arose  from  the  vacillating  character  of  his  succes- 
sor. In  obedience  to  the  dying  pontiflTs  wish,  his 
adherents  selected  Desiderius,  of  Monte  Cassino^  to 
fill  his  vacant  chair  ^ ;  and, — as  though  to  proclaim  amid 
their  reverses  their  undiminished  confidence  of  even- 
tual triumph, — imposed  on  him  the  name  of  Victor. 
But  the  nominee,  amiable  as  he  was,  distinguished  as 
had  been  his  services  in  a  secondary  station,  and  fitted 
as  he  might  have  been  to  wield,  in  a  more  tranquil 
season,  the  loftier  powers  of  the  papacy,  was  by  no 
means  possessed  of  that  firmness, — that  confidence^ — 
that  determination  of  purpose,  which  the  eventful 
epoch  of  his  pontificate  required  in  the  successor  of  St. 
Peter.  Informed  of  the  intention  of  his  friends,  he 
during  a  whole  year  resisted  his  election,  thus  leaving, 
during  that  important  period,  the  pretended  title  of 
Guibert  unopposed  by  that  of  another.  And  when,  on 
his  appearance  at  Rome,  in  May  1086,  the  papal 
dignity  and  ensigns  had  been  forced  by  his  fn^ids 
upon  his  acceptance,  the  hostilities  of.  the  imperial  pre- 
fect of  the  city  drove  him,  after  a  stay  of  four  days^ 
beyond  its  walls '.  He  fled  to  Terracina,  and  there^  strip- 

*  Vita  Victoris  III.  ex  MS.  Bernard!  Guidonis,  Marat,  t.  iii. — 
Leo  Ofltiens.  lib.  iii.  c  Ixv.  et  seqq. 
'  Leo  Ostiens.  lib.  iii.  c.  Ixvii. 
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ping  himself  of  the  insignia  which  he  had  so  recently 
assumed,  he  declared  his  resolution  of  returning  to  his 
monastery ;  a  resolution  which  the  prayers  and  tears 
of  the  cardinals  and  bishops  who  accompanied  him,  and 
the  most  impressive  representations  of  the  dangers  and 
miseries  to  which  the  Church  would  be  exposed  by  his 
retirement,  were  unable  at  the  moment  to  overcome  ^ ; 
though  in  the  year  following,  encouraged  by  offers  of 
powerful  support,  he  consented  to  Resume  the  aban- 
doned crosier'.  But  this  vacillation,  and  other  signs 
of  weakness  of  character,  which  now  transpired,  natu- 
rally disgusted  the  other  conditional  nominees  of 
Gregory,  and  more  especially  Hugo,  the  bishop  of 
Lyons  ^  a  prelate  who  appears  to  have  felt  much  dis- 
satisfaction at  the  choice  of  Desiderius  for  the  papal 
throne  in  preference  to  himself  ^.  A  dissension,  there- 
fore, arose,  between  the  leaders  of  the  ecclesiastical 
party,  which  threatened,  for  a  time,  the  most  disastrous 
consequences  to  the  general  cause ;  and  which  had  not 
been  appeased^,  when  Victor  III.,  on  the  16th  of  Sep- 
tember 1087,  breathed  his  last  within  the  walls  of 
Monte  Cassino  ^ 

Robert  Guiscard  was  no  more;  he  had  not  long 
survived  the  great  pontiff  whom  he  had  so  season- 
ably assisted,  and  whose  loss  he  had  so  deeply  deplored. 
His  career  of  unvaried  success  was  arrested  by  death, 

'  Leo  Ostiens. 

'  Concil.  Capuan.  ap.  Harduin.  t.  vi.  pt.  ii.  p.  1625. 
'  Vid.  Hugonis  Lagdunensis  epistolas.  Hard.  t.  vi.  pt.ii.  p.  1621, 
et  seq. 

*  Hugo ....  Lugdonensis  imrooderato  Pontificatus  adipiscendi 
desiderio,  quo  flagrabat,  frustratus  ....  F.  Pagi,  Breviar.  Gest. 
Pontif.  t.  i. 

*  Vid.  Concil.  Beneventan.  Harduin.  t.  vi.  pt.  ii.  p.  1625. 

*  Leo  Ostiens.  lib.  iii.  c.  Ixxiii. 
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on  the  17th  of  July  1085,  in  the  island  of  Cefhm^ 
Ionia.  His  Grecian  schemes  were  at  once  abandoned 
by  his  dispirited  followers ;  who  were  bearing  his  ho- 
noured corpse  with  them  to  Italy,  when  a  storm 
arose,  which  sunk  the  vessel  which  contained  them, 
and  consigned  the  remains  of  the  hero  to  a  temporary 
burial  in  the  deep^  It  was,  however,  reooTered, 
though  with  much  difficulty,  from  the  waves,  and 
finally  interred  in  the  city  of  Venosa'.  His  wife, 
Sichelgaita,  endeavoured  to  procure  the  succession  to 
his  dominions  for  her  son  Roger,  in  opposition  to  the 
claims  advanced  by  Bohemond,  Guiscard's  son  by  a 
prior  marriage.  A  feud,  consequently,  arose  between 
these  two  princes,  which  for  a  time  divided  the  Norman 
power  against  itself,  and  thus  deprived  the  papal  party 
of  a  valuable  support '. 

Herman  of  Luxemburg  was  now  too  insignificant, 
as  a  competitor,  to  provoke  even  Henry's  vengeance ; 
and  finding  himself  slighted  and  despised,  even  by  the 
chiefs  of  his  own  party,  he  abandoned,  during  the  year 
1087,  the  shadow  of  a  title  which  he  bore,  and  by 
compact  with  the  now  triumphant  monarch,  retnmed 
to  the  station  of  a  private  noble,  and  to  the  occupation 
of  his  paternal  possessions.  These,  however,  he  did 
not  long  enjoy,  as  within  a  few  months  from  his  retire- 
ment, he  fell  in  an  unimportant  skirmish  ^  His  his- 
tory afforded  a  salutary  warning  to  his  brother  nobles ; 

'  Gul.  Appul.  lib.  y. 

'  Leo  Ostiens.  iii.  1.  vii.— Gul.  Appul. 

'  Bohemond  was  son  to  Guiscard  by  his  first  wife,  Alberada,  a 
Norman  lady  of  noble  birth,  whom  he  put  away,  on  the  alleged 
ground  of  propinquity.  Sichelgaita,  Robert's  second  wife,  was 
daughter  to  Guaimar,  Prince  of  Salerno. — Grauf.  Malaterr.  Kb.  i. 

C.  XXX.  * 

*  Sigebert.  Gemblac. — Annalists  Saxo. 
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from  among  whom  no  further  pretender  was  found, 
during  Henry's  lifetime,  to  dispute  the  monarch's  title 
to  his  crown. 

Against  events  so  adverse,  the  surviving  leaders  of 
the  papal  party  still  bore  up  with  undiminished  vigour. 
For  some  months  after  Victor's  decease,  the  chair  of 
St.  Peter  continued  without  a  lawful  occupant.  The 
entreaties,  however,  of  the  countess  Matilda,  and  of 
other  supporters  of  the  papal  party,  as  well  in  Italy  as 
elsewhere,  at  length  induced  the  cardinals  to  make  an 
election.  The  intruder  Guibert  being  in  possession  of 
Rome,  they  met  at  Terracina,  and  there,  on  the  8th  of 
March,  1088,  nominated  to  the  vacant  dignity,  Otho  of 
Ostia  ^  The  new  pontiff  assumed  the  name  of  Urban 
II.,  and  soon  showed  himself  more  adequate  than  had 
been  his  predecessor,  to  cope  with  the  difficulties  of  the 
time  *.  With  much  of  Gregory's  firmness,  he  possessed, 
perhaps  in  even  a  greater  degree  than  that  pontiff,  the 
talents  of  a  politician.  With  great  skilly  he  healed 
the  breach  between  the  sons  of  Guiscard ;  and  Matilda, 
ever  zealous  in  the  papal  cause,  was  prevailed  upon  by 
him  to  confirm  the  wavering  fidelity,  to  that  cause,  of 
the  now  aged  Welf  of  Bavaria,  by  giving  her  hand, 
at  the  age  of  forty-three,  to  his  son  of  the  same 
name,  who  had  only  attained  his  eighteenth  year'. 
But,  notwithstanding  these  politic  measures,  the  cause 

*  Cfaronicon  Casshi.  continoat.  a  Petro  Diacono,  lib.  iv.  c.  ii. — 
Sigebert.  Gemblac. — Urbani  vita  ex  MSS.  Pandulph.  Pisan.  et 
fiernardi  Guidonis.     Muratori,  Rer.  Ital.  SS.  t.  iii. 

'  Concil.  Roman,  ap.  Harduin.  t.  vi.  pt.  ii.  p.  16S3. — Dodechini 
Appendix  ad  Mariani  Scoti  Historiam. 

'  Bernold  Constant — Vid.  Baron,  ad  an.  1074,  nn.  20  et  seq. ;  et 
Fiorentini,  Memorie  della  gran  Contessa  Matilda,  lib.  ii.  p.  321  et 
seq. 
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continnedy  in  appearance,  to  decline.    In  the  spring  of 
1090,  Henry  once  more  crossed  the  Alps,  and  appeared 
again  in   power  in  Italy.      After  a  siege  of  eleven 
months,  be  made  himself  master  of  Mantua,  the  most 
important  strong-hold  of  Matilda's  power;  and  then, 
expelling  the  bishop  of  the  city  from  the  place,  he  in- 
vested with  the  see  a  creature  of  his  own.     Between 
the  countess  and  her  young  husband  differences  soon 
arose.    The  Welfis,  fiEither  and  son,  were  disappointed,  by 
becoming  informed  of  that  donation  of  the  countess  to 
the  Church,  which  annulled  the  hopes  they  had  formed, 
of  uniting  the  whole  of  her  extensive  territories  to  those 
already  enjoyed  by  their  iamily;  and  even  indepen- 
dently of  this  consideration,  Welf  the  elder  was  too 
worldly,  too  self-interested  a  politician,  to  be  securely 
reckoned  upon  as  an  ally,  by  those  who  were  def^iding, 
on  principle,  an  apparently  hopeless  cause.     No  other 
quarter    promised    support,  and    Matilda,    therefore, 
seemed  to  stand  once  more  alone  in  her  assertion  of 
the  Church's  quarrel.     And  even  she  was  rapidly  sink- 
ing before  her  enemies.     Henry,  whose  cause  seemed 
everywhere  crowned  with  success,  assailed  and  tock^ 
one  by  one,  many  of  her  mountain-fortresses.     Her 
vassals,  wearied  with  toils  and  dangers,  and  not  ap- 
preciating the  importance  of  the  contest,  were  loud  in 
their  murmurs ;  while  she  was  no  longer  encouraged  by 
the  counsels  of  her  revered  tutor  and  friend,  Anselm 
of  Lucca ;  that  prelate  having,  on  the  1 9th  of  March 
1086  ^  been  gathered  to  his  rest.    And  she  was  at 
length    driven,    in   September  1092,  to  summon  to 
council  the  bishops,  abbots,  and  other  religious  persons 
who,  having  been  driven  by  the  imperialists  from  their 

*  Vit.  St.  Anselm.  £p.  Lncens.  cap.  85.  ap.  Mabillon.  SS.  Ord. 
Ben.  sec.  vi.  pt.  i. 
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various  homes,  had  found  refuge  in  her  court  \  for  the 
purpose  of  submitting  to  their  decision  the  great  question 
of  peace  or  war.  Peace,  it  was  evident  to  all,  could  only 
be  obtained  by  an  abandonment  of  Urban's  cause,  and, — 
in  that, — of  all  those  great  principles  which  it  had.  been 
the  business  of  the  princess's  whole  life  to  defend. 
But  there  appeared  to  be  no  alternative.  The  bishop 
of  Beggio  spoke  of  yielding  to  the  sad  necessity  of 
the  times;  his  sentiments  were  received,  by  a  large 
portion  of  the  persons  present,  with  favour ;  and  the 
countess,  herself,  was  inclined  to  acknowledge  their 
force.  But  the  hermit  John,  a  man  of  great  re- 
pute for  sanctity,  suddenly  sprang  forward,  and  ad- 
dressed the  assembly:  *^I  denounce,"  he  said,  ^this 
peace,  as  derogatory  to  the  honour  of  the  Father,  of* 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Make  not  vain,  I 
implore  you,  all  the  labours,  and  all  the  sufferings 
which  ye  have  so  long  endured  for  Christ's  most 
holy  name.  Strive  on,  and  stumble  not— victory  is 
at  hand — victory  which  the  Lord  will  be  moved  to 
bestow  on  us  by  the  intercession  of  His  Apostle 


u 

i« 
u 


C<   'Da4'aw  2  " 


Peter 


'  Nam  quos  damnabat  rex,  pellebat,  spoliabat 
Pondfices,  monachos,  clericos,  Italos,  quoque  Gallos ; 
Ad  viviim  fontem  currebant  fdnditus  omnes, 
Scilicet  ad  dictam  dominam  tarn  mente  benignam. 

Donizo,  lib.  ii.  c.  ii. 
'       Respondit  tandem  dicens  heremita  Joannes : 
Absit  ne  fiat,  quia  pax  bsec  est  inimica 
Spiritui  Sancto,  Patri,  proprio  quoque  Nato — 
Ergo  sudores  amittes,  atque  labores 
Tantos,  pro  Christi  quos  nomine  sustinuisti. 
Ne  titnbes,  pugna — quoniam  victoria  multa 
De  pTope  de  ccelo  veniet  tibi,  dante  sereno 
Christo  pro  Petri  precibus,  qu^  laeta  frueris. 

Id.  c.  vii. 
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The  ardour  of  this  holy  man  communicated  itself  to 
the  assembly ;  the  countess  felt  herself  animated  anew 
by  the  daring  spirit  of  her  earlier  days ;  and  the  coundl 
unanimously  resolved  to  brave  all  possible  consequences, 
rather  than  abandon  the  rights  of  the  Church,  or  those 
of  the  canonically  elected  successor  to  St.  Peter. 

That  moment  proved,  in  effect,  the  crisis  of  the  great 
struggle.  The  constancy  of  the  papalists  had  now  ex- 
perienced its  fiercest  trial,  and  the  clouds  which  had 
darkened  over  them  began  firom  that  moment  gradually 
to  disappear.  Within  a  month  from  the  sitting  of  this 
most  important  council,  Henry  was  forced  to  retire, 
with  the  loss  of  his  military  engines,  from  before  the 
walls  of  Montevio ;  and  having  moved  thence  toward 
Canossa,  flushed  with  the  hope  of  making  himself  mas- 
ter of  that  scene  of  his  humiliation,  he  was  surprised 
by  an  unexpected  attack  of  the  Tuscan  troops,  and 
driven  in  confusion  from  the  field.  His  standard-bearer, 
— the  son  of  Obertus  of  Este,  who  had  been  defeated  at 
Sorbaria, — was  slain  in  the  encounter,  and  the  imperial 
banner  itself  &lling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  was 
borne  to  Canossa,  and  there  hung  up  by  the  countess, 
in  grateful  triumph,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Apollonius '. 

During  these  transactions,  the  efforts  of  Welf  and  his 
partizans  overpowered,  in  Swabia,  the  authority  of  the 
chief  of  Hohenstaufen ;  and  placed  that  duchy  in  the 
hands  of  Berthold  of  Zahringen,  the  inheritor  of  his 
father's  hostility  to  the  imperial  line.  A  diet  was  then, — 
in  1093, — held  by  the  two  nobles  at  Ulm ;  where  Urban's 
authority  was  admitted,  and  where  Gebhard,  who  had 
been  appointed,  by  the  papalists,  bishop  of  Constance,  was 
acknowledged  as  his  legate.  The  royalist  nominee  to  the 

*  Donijso,  lib.  ii.  c.  vii. — Fiorentiiiii  lib.  ii.  p.  259. 
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same  diocese  was  driyen  from  the  place ;  and  Henry's 
partizans,  after  this  turn  of  fortune,  were  so  far  from 
being  able  to  recover  the  ground  which  they  had  lost, 
that  they  were  induced  to  agree  to  a  "  truce  of  God/* 
which  was  concluded  for  the  whole  of  southern  Ger- 
many,  and  by  the  provisions  of  which,  hostilities  on  both 
sides  were  to  be  restrained  till  Easter  1096. 

In  Italy,  in  the  meanwhile,  the  unfortunate  Henry 
received  a  most  cruel  blow,  in  the  abandonment  of  his 
cause  by  his  eldest  son,  the  prince  Conrad.  This 
youth,  who  possessed  a  contemplative  and  devotional 
tone  of  mind  \  was  naturally  disgusted  with  much  that 
he  saw  in  his  father's  conduct  and  court  ^.  And  this 
disgust  having,  it  is  probable,  been  artfully  fomented 
by  the  politic  Urban's  emissaries,  Conrad  was  induced, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1093,  to  abandon  the 
royal  standards,  and  to  take  refuge  with  Matilda^. 
The  countess,  and  the  papalists  in  general,  of  course  re- 
ceived him  with  triumph ;  and  by  their  means  he  was 
shortly  crowned  king  of  Italy  ^t  Monza ;  while  the  un- 
happy Henry,  plunged   in  the   deepest  distress,   laid 

^  £rat  enim  vir  per  omnia  catholicas  •  .  .  plus  religion!  quam 
fascibus  et  armis  deditus  .  .  .  lectioni  quam  lusibus  vacare  malebat 
.  .  .  coelibatus  pudorem  perpetuo  servare  cum  proposuisset,  coactus 
.  .  .  duxit  uxorem.  Abb.  Ursperg. — In  omni  bonitate  et  probitate 
conspicuus,  humilis  et  modestus.  Dodechini,  App.  ad  Marian. 
Scot. 

'  Primum  locum  gratise  apud  Imperatorem  habebant  nobiles  ac 
speciosae  abbatissse  et  moniales,  necnon  et  alise  mulieres,  forma  et 
genere  clarissims,  quae  idcirco  curiam  sequebantur,  eo  quod  venalis 
eis  esset  pudicitia  et  decus  formae,  et  ad  earum  favorem  et  interces- 
sionem  darentur  episcopatus,  abbatias,  praepositurae,  et  caeteri  eccle- 
siastici  honores.  Vit.  Conrad.  Archiepisc.  Salisb.  in  Fez.  Anecdot. 
t.  ii.  pt.  ji.  p.  224.    Vid.  Stenzel,  Oeschichte,  &c.  t.  it.  p.  184. 

'  Donizo,  lib.  ii.  c.  11. 
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aside  the  symbols  of  his  imperial  dignity,  and  shuttiiig 
himself  up  in  a  Grerman  castle,  brooded  for  some  time 
in  seclusion  over  the  unnatural  defection. 

And  this  misfortune  was  shortly  followed  by  another, 
like  it,  of  a  domestic  kind.  The  amiable  Bertha, 
Henry's  first  consort,  had  expired  in  1087,  and  the 
monarch  had  married,  as  his  second  wife,  Praxedes^  the 
daughter  of  a  Russian  or  Sclayonic  prince^  and  widow 
of  a  margrave  of  Brandenbuig.  But  the  marriage  was 
not  a  happy  one ;  the  empress,  in  some  way,  gave  dissa- 
tisfaction to  her  husband,  and  was  in  consequence,  at 
the  time  of  which  we  are  treating,  detained  bj  him  as 
a  prisoner  at  Verona.  From  hence,  by  putting  herself  in 
communication  with  Matilda,  she  now  found  means  to 
escape  ^ ;  and,  when  in  the  hands  of  the  papal  party, 
she  scrupled  not  to  set  before  the  world,  in  disgusting 
detail,  the  gross  and  licentious  irregularities  of  H^uy's 
daily  life ;  irregularities,  some  of  which  she  could  not 
name,  without  exposing  herself  as  well  as  her  husband 
to  infamy  K  Having  told  her  tale,  she  retired  to  hide 
her  shame  in  a  convent  of  her  native  country ;  and  it 
may  well  be  conceived  that  the  narrative,  ostentatiously 
"bruited  abroad  as  it  was  by  his  enemies,  filled  the  un- 
happy monarch  with  the  most  poignant  feelings  of  dis- 
grace, and,  at  the  same  time,  materially  enfeebled  his 
now  declining  cause. 

He  was  forced,  however,  to  rouse  himself  anew  to  the 
struggle ;  and  the  differences  between  the  younger  Welf 
and  his  illustrious  consort,  which  had  now  led  to  their 
separation,  presented  him  with  the  hope  of  dividing  the 

'  DonizOi  lib.  ii.  c.  vii. 

'  Dodechin.  Append,  ad  Marian.  Scot. — Uarduin.  t.  vi.  pt«  it- 
p  171 1. — Bernold.  Constant. 
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party  of  his  adversaries,  and  attacbing  some  of  its  most 
powerful  members  to  himself.  But, — while  things  were 
in  this  state,— a  new  era  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
arose  upon  mankind ;  a  new  subject  enforced  its  claims 
upon  the  attention  of  all ;  a  subject,  in  the  overwhelming 
interest  of  which,  even  that  excited  by  the  great  strug- 
gle between  the  Church  and  state,  itself  appeared  to 
merge ;  though  it  was,  in  truth,  to  that  struggle,  and 
to  the  principles  which  had  been  elicited  by  its  contin- 
uance, that  the  new  excitement  owed  its  existence.  The 
Hermit  Peter  was  now  returned  from  the  holy  land, 
burning  with  indignation  for  its  wrongs,  and  with  zeal 
for  its  liberation.  The  appieals  of  Gregory  VII.  and 
other  churchmen, — ^ineffective  as  they  probably  seemed 
at  the  time, — ^had  been  for  many  years  preparing  the 
way  for  the  success  of  his.  exertions ;  and  when  Urban 
II.  declared  his  intention  of  making  the  preacher's 
cause  his  own,  he  touched  a  string,  of  which  the  vibra- 
tion was  full-toned  and  instantaneous.  Unaided,  unsup- 
ported by  any  secular  monarch,  and  an  exile  from  the 
city  which  formed  the  seat  of  his  spiritual  government, 
he  appeared, — ^in  November  1095, — ^in  council  at  Cler- 
mont, and  there  issued  his  great  and  public  summons  to 
the  projected  holy  war.  The  vast  assembly  replied,as  is 
well  known,  by  the  enthusiastic  cry,  "  God  wills^it !" 

"  Be  *  God  wills  it '  then,"  rejoined  the  ardent  pontiff, 
your  war-cry, — "  God's  voice  it  is  which  thus  hath 
**  spoken  in  you.  Let  him  who  consecrates  himself 
^  to  this  holy  war&re,  assume  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
"  and  illustrate  the  word  of  the  Lord — Whoso  doth 

not  take  up  his  cross  and  follow  after  Me,  is  not 

worthy  of  Me '." 

^  Robert.  Monach.  Hist.  Hierosol.  lib.  i. — St.  Matt.  x.  38. 
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And  thus  commenced  the  first  crusade;  an  under- 
taking fraught  alike  with  the  majesty,  and  with  the 
comiptionSy  of  the  system  in  which  it  originated,  and 
of  which  it  formed  a  striking  practical  illustratioD. 
The  papal  theory  having  in  great  measure  amalgamated 
the  unearthly  polity  of  the  Church  with  the  tem- 
poral system  of  a  secular  monarchy ;  the  warfare  of  the 
cross  developed  a  like  tendency,  in  confounding  the 
believer's  spiritual  weapons  with  the  lance  and  battle- 
axe  of  fleshly  war&re ;  his  progress  toward  the  Qiris- 
tian's  Land  of  Promise,  veith  the  attempted  reconqnest 
of  the  earthly  Canaan.  But  the  military  phenomenon 
may,  like  the  ecclesiastical  one,  be  contemplated  in 
two  lights ;  may  be  viewed  as  ennobling  things  secular, 
rather  than  as  debasing  things  spiritual.  ^  Wondeifol,'' 
— says  a  writer  of  the  time  \ — ^^  wonderful  and  inesti- 
^  mable  was  the  dispensation  of  providence,  when  so 
''  many  members  of  Christ,  differing  in  tongues,  tribes, 
**  and  nations,  suddenly  coalesced  into  one  body,  Christ 
**  alone  being  the  king  of  all.''  Nor  can  it  be  denied, 
that  the  feeling  which  led  mankind  to  foiget  the  riTal- 
ries  and  prejudices  which  divided  them  from  each  other, 
in  the  great  bond  which  united  them  all  as  memb^s 
of  the  one  Church  Catholic, — the  feeling  which  taaght 
the  ambitious  rulers  of  provinces  and  kingdoms,  to 
abandon  the  usual  course  of  their  self-seeking  policy,  for 
the  pursuit  of  spiritual  blessings,  and  for  the  vindication 
of  the  honour  of  their  Lord, — proclaimed  the  operation 
of  a  high  and  holy  principle ;  however  degraded  that 
principle  may  have  been,  by  its  mixture  with  igno- 

Ekkehardi  Abbatis  libellos  de  expugnatione  Hierosolym.  ip* 
Martene  et  Durand.  Coll.  Ampl.  t.  v.  p.  516.— -Annalist.  Sax.— 
Otto  Frising.  lib.  vii.  c.  ii. 
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ranee,  error,  and  superstition,  in  its  operation  on 
individuals  K 

The  Crusades  seem,  indeed,  to  stand  forth  as  irrefrar 
gable  evidenoe,  to  the  historical  inquirer,  that  the  papal 
struggle  had,  bj  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  im- 
pressed a  new  and  devotional  character  upon  the  moral 
tone  and  habits  of  Western  Europe, — that  the  sublime 
truths  which  Gregory  and  his  school,  amid  all  the 
errors  of  their  theology,  enforced  upon  the  notice  of 
mankind,  had  produced,  by  their  action  upon  the  mass, 
a  realization  of  the  great  doctrine  of  the  Church's  unity, 
an  exaltation  and  a  catholicity  of  spirit,  which  essen- 
tially distinguished  the  era  of  their  successors,  from 
the  dull  and  dormant  ages  before  them. 

In  Germany,  this  newly-awakened,  or  rather  resusci- 
tated, spirit  of  religion,  showed  itself,  about  the  time  of 
the  promulgation  of  the  Crusade,  by  many  striking 
symptoms.  Knights  and  nobles,  in  great  numbers,  re- 
nounced the  pleasures  and  pursuits  of  the  world  for  the 
austerities  of  monasticism.  The  daughters  of  free  cul- 
tivators of  the  soil,  uniting  themselves  into  companies, 
devoted  themselves,  throughout  the  country,  to  lives 
of  self-denial  and  charity.  The  inhabitants  of  whole 
villages  were  seen  to  act  in  concert,  and  to  vie  with 
those  of  neighbouring  places,  in  the  practice  of  systema- 

'  O  fidei  semen,  bona  germlna  quot  modo  prsebes 
Cum  rutili  flores  refluunt  pastoris  ab  ore, 
£t  pariant  fructos  Domini  dignanter  in  ueus ! 
Nam  genitor  caram  pro  Christo  linquere  natum 
£t  genitus  patrem  coepit  dimittere  plan^, 
Atque  vir  uxorem  contra  dimittere  morem  ; 
Sexus  uterque  Deo  gliscit  pardre  sereno. 
Certatim  corrunt  Cbristi  purgare  sepulchram. 

Donizo,  lib.  u.  c.  x* 
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tic  devotion  ^  A  variety  of  new  monasteries  were 
founded  with  a  profuse  liberality;  and  those  ancient 
foundations  were  magnificently  restored,  which,  through 
the  neglect  or  pillage  of  preceding  ages,  were  crumbling 
in  decay. 

The  corruptions  by  which  this  religious  feeling  was 
accompanied, — ^like  the  excesses  and  cruelties  to  which 
those  corruptions  gave  birth, — ^must  ever  be  deplored. 
But  it  were  as  reasonable  to  deny  the  reality  of  these 
undisputed  facts  themselves,  as  to  close  our  eyes  to  the 
spectacle  of  moral  grandeur  which  this  great  period 
of  excitement,  when  contemplated  as  a  whole,  is  cal- 
culated to  present  to  us. 

Before  the  mighty  spirit  thus  evoked,  the  imperial 
opponent  of  the  papacy,  and  his  boldest  adherents,  were 
compelled  to  quail.  The  soldiers  of  the  cross  were  ne- 
cessarily those  of  the  Church,  and  of  her  recognized  head. 
They  who  had  merged  their  nationality  in  their  catho- 
licity, were  not  likely  to  hesitate  which  part  to  take,  in 
the  unhappy  contest  between  their  secular  and  their 
spiritual  ruler :  and  indeed  the  very  name  of  their  en- 
terprise threw  a  formidable  weight  into  the  papal  scale. 
In  the  year,  therefore,  which  followed  that  of  the  coun- 
cil at  Clermont,  Urban,  returning  into  Italy,  entered 
Home  in  triumph,  and  compelled  the  partisans  of  Gui- 
bert  to  take  refuge  in  St.  Angelo ' ;  and  even  that 
impregnable  fortress  was  soon  given  up,  and  the  in- 
truder  and  his  party  for  ever  expelled  from  the  papal 
city '.  Henry,  about  the  same  time,  having  spent,  with 
one  short  interval,  seven  years  in  Italy,  abandoned  it,  to 
return  no  more ;  and  Matilda,  justly  styled  the  Great 

Bernold.  ConBtant. — See  Stenzel,  Geschichte  der  Fiaakischen 
Kaiser,  t.  i.  p.  560,  and  the  authorities  there  given. 
'  Otto  Frising.  lib.  vii.  c.  vi.  »  Ibid. 
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Countess,  enjoyed,  during  several  years  of  repose  and 
security,  the  renown  of  her  past  exertions,  and  the 
consciousness,  that  the  prosperity  of  the  cause  to  which 
her  life  had  been  devoted,  had,  under  Heaven,  in  great 
measure  resulted  from  her  own  high-principled  perse- 
verance  in  the  darker  hours  of  its  trial. 

That  cause  had,  however,  much  yet  to  struggle  with. 
The  contest  being  one  of  principles  and  not  of  men, 
it  was  not  terminated  by  the  withdrawal,  one  after 
another,  of  the  principal  combatants  from  the  scene. 
Urban  II.  died  in  July  1099  \  and  his  foiled  competi- 
tor, Guibert,  in  the  September  of  the  following  year. 
To  the  former,  a  successor  was  found, — ^trained  like  him- 
self in  the  Gregorian  school, — in  the  person  of  Rainer, 
an  ecclesiastic  who,  after  an  education  at  Cluni,  had  been 
taken  under  Gregory's  protection  in  his  twentieth  year, 
and  been  appointed  by  that  pontiff,  in  1 076,  abbot  of  the 
monastery  of  St.  Laurence  without  the  walls.  Rainer 
assumed  the  name  of  Paschal  IP,  and  steadily  set  him-* 
self  to  pursue  the  policy  of  his  predecessor ;  nor  could 
the  ephemeral  antipopes,  who,  after  Guibert's  death, 
were  set  up  in  succession  by  the  enfeebled  partisans  of 
that  intruder,  succeed  either  in  crippling  his  power  or 
in  asserting  their  own.  The  question  of  succession  to  St. 
Peter's  chair  seemed,  therefore,  virtually  settled ;  but 
the  great  point  out  of  which  that  question  had  arisen, 
— the  point  of  lay  investiture, — was  still  open  between 
the  papacy  and  the  empire;  and  as,  with  respect  to 
this,  both  sides  clung  to  their  original  positions,  with  a 
tenacity  indicative  of  the  keenest  sense  of  its  impor- 
tance, another  quarter  of  a  century  was  destined  to 

'  Donizo,  lib.  ii.  c.  xi.  '  Id.  lib.  ii.  c.  xii. 
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roll  away  in  contention  and  disorder,  before  it  should 
receive  its  definitive  settlement. 

If  it  do  not  fell, — and  it  does  not, — within  the  pro- 
per scope  of  this  narration,  to  relate  in  detail  the  events* 
of  that  long  and  melancholy  period  ;  still  less  is  it  in- 
cumbent on  the  biographer  of  Gregory  VII.  to  attempt 
a  justification  of  the  many  crimes  committed  by  either 
side  during  its  continuance.  The  history  of  an  excit- 
ing and  protracted  contest  between  beings  subject  to 
human  frailty  and  corruption,  is  generally,  in  many  of 
its  pages,  a  dreary  record  of  guilt.  But,  where  a  prin- 
ciple is  concerned  in  its  issue,  it  is  a  popular  error  to 
identify  the  merits  of  a  cause  with  the  characters  of  its 
supporters.  The  high  quarrel  of  the  Truth  may  be 
asserted  by  the  self-interested  and  the  false, — the  cause 
of  discipline  and  purity  maintained  by  the  unruly  and 
licentious, — the  law  may  be  justly  expounded  and  en- 
forced, notwithstanding  the  personal  lawlessness  of  its 
administrators, — nor  did  the  message  of  the  Redeemer 
lose  one  iota  of  its  saving  efficacy,  when  delivered  to  his 
countrymen  by  the  lips  of  Judas. 

The  revolted  prince,  Conrad,  died  in  1 10 1  \  but  the 
unhappy  emperor  was  doomed  to  experience  a  more 
formidable  foe  in  his  surviving  son  Henry ;  a  prince 
whom,  on  his  elder  son's  defection,  he  had  invested 
with  the  royal  name,  and  secured  to  him  the  succession ; 
exacting  from  him,  in  return,  an  oath  that  he  would 
never,  during  his  father's  life-time,  aspire  to  the  powers 
of  government.  But  this  oath  the  unhappy  youth  ms 
induced  to  disregard :  in  December  1104,  he  fled  from 
the  emperor's  camp  to  Bavaria,  where  he  united  him- 

'  Abb.  Ursperg. — Annalista  Saxo. — Doniso,  lib.  ii.  c.  zii. 
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self  to  his  father's  enemies  ^ ;  and  from  whence,  to  the 
entreaty  transmitted  to  him  by  the  distracted  parent, 
that  he  would  remember  what  he  had  sworn,  he  un- 
feelingly replied,  that  his  father  lay  under  the  sentence 
of  excommunication,  and  that  while  such  was  the  case, 
he  must  decline  to  hold  any  intercourse  with  him. 

Henry  V.'s  immediate  seducers  to  this  atrocious 
conduct  seem  to  have  been  those  wild  and  licentious 
nobles,  who,  long  accustomed  to  the  perpetration  of 
deeds  of  outrage,  felt  the  want  of  a  party-chief,  the  sup- 
port of  whose  cause  would  afford  a  pretext  for  their 
continued  lawlessness.  Of  a  temper  very  different  from 
that  of  his  elder  brother,  he  had  not  the  imperfect  ex- 
cuse which  a  devotional  temperament  had  afforded  to 
Conrad  for  the  rebellion  against  his  father.  In  Henry, 
the  cause  of  the  Church  was  but  the  cloak  of  his  thirst 
for  power.  It  was,  however,  a  cloak  which  he  found 
it  most  expedient  to  assume.  His  first  step,  in  acting 
for  himself,  was  to  lay  his  case  before  the  pope,  and  to 
implore  the  counsels  of  Paschal  with  respect  to  the  oath 
which  he  had  taken.  And  the  pontiff,  eager  to  pur- 
chase, at  any  price,  an  alliance  so  valuable,  disgraced 
himself  by  declaring  the  prince  freed  from  this  solemn 
obligation,  on  condition  that  he  would  use  his  kingly 
power  in  supporting  the  Church,  and  in  restoring  her 
from  the  peril  and  ruin  in  which  his  father  had  in- 
volved her. 

Grermany  beheld,  therefore,  during  the  year  1105, 
the  dreadful  scene  of  warfare  between  a  parent  and  his 
child.  The  younger  Henry  allied  himself  with  the 
Saxons,  and  with  all  others  who  entertained  any  feel- 
ings of  hostility  toward  his  father  ^     That  father,  on 

'  Abb.  Ursperg.— Annalista  Saxo.         '  Annalista  Saxo. 
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the,  other  hand,  found  attached  and  loyal  supportera ; 
and,  after  various  turns  of  fortune,  Henry  V.  found  it 
necessary  to  descend  to  the  disgraceful  expedient  of 
circumventing,  by  treachery,  the  parent  whom  he 
found  it  difficult,  by  open  force,  to  subdue.  At  an 
interview  between  the  two  princes,  in  December 
1105S  the  father,  melting  at  the  sight  of  his  still 
beloved  son,  fell  at  his  feet,  and  in  the  most  pressing 
terms  implored  him  to  reverence  the  sanctity  of  the 
paternal  character.  And  the  son,  counterfeiting  a 
corresponding  emotion,  fell  in  his  turn  before  his  de- 
ceived parent,  shed  copious  tears,  and,  declaring  that 
his  only  wish  had  been  that  the  emperor  should  recon- 
cile himself  to  the  offended  Church,  besought  his  com- 
pany to  Mentz,  where  a  council  should  be  holden  at  the 
approaching  Christmas,  and  his  peace  procured  from 
the  legate  of  the  apostolic  see.  Henry  IV., — ^his  heart 
expanding  with  joy  in  this  seeming  reconciliation, — 
readily  consented  to  accompany  him  thither.  But  on 
the  22d  of  December,  when  they  had  arrived  at  Bin- 
gen,  the  perfidious  son,  alleging  the  unwillingness  of 
the  archbishop  of  Mentz  to  receive  an  excommunicate 
prince,  at  the  approaching  holy  season,  within  his  walls^ 
persuaded  his  father  to  retire,  for  a  while,  into  the 
neighbouring  castle  of  Beckelheim  ^ ;  a  fortress  which 
the  unhappy  man  had  no  sooner  entered  than  he  found 
it  his  prison.  His  sufferings  there,  during  the  following 
days,  he  shall  himself  narrate:  *' Blessed,"  says  the 
worn  and  humbled  monarch,  *^be  God  in  all  things, 
the  all-powerful  King,  who  humbleth  and  who  ex- 
alteth  whomsoever  he  will.  But  on  that  most  holy 
"  day  of  the  Nativity,  when,  for  all  the  redeemed,  the 

'  Annalista  Saxo.        'Abb.  Ursperg. — ^Annalista  Sazo. 
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**  most  holy  Child  was  bom,  to  me  alone  the  Son  was 
**  not  given.  For,  not  to  mention  the  reproaches,  the 
^  insults,  the  threats,  the  swords  held  over  my  head,  if  I 
*^  complied  not  with  all  that  was  commanded  me, — not 
**  to  mention  the  hunger  and  thirst  which  I  was  forced 
**  to  bear,  and  from  those  whom  it  was  a  disgrace  for 
"  me  to  look  upon  or  listen  to, — ^not  to  mention  the 
^'  additional  pangs  inflicted  upon  me,  suffering  thus,  by 
"  the  remembrance  of  my  former  state  of  felicity,  — yet 
"  one  thing  I  cannot  forget,  cannot  cease,  in  the  face 
**  of  all  Christians,  to  complain  of,  that  during  those 
'*  most  holy  days,  I  was  debarred,  in  that  dungeon,  from 
*^  all  Christian  communion  \"  After  thus  harassing 
his  fiLthefs  feelings,  the  heartless  Henry  V.  sent  one  of 
his  nobles,  named  Wicbert,  to  the  prisoner,  with  the 
command  that  he  should  at  once  order  the  surrender, 
to  the  new  sovereign,  of  the  crown,  and  other  ensigns  of 
regal  dignity  ^  which  were  preserved,  under  the  care 
of  a  faithful  garrison,  in  the  castle  of  Hammerstein, 
on  the  Rhine.  The  emperor,  menaced  with  instant 
death,  had  no  alternative  but  to  comply.  But  even 
this  did  not  satisfy  his  persecutors.  It  was  neces- 
sary, for  the  security  of  Henry  the  fifth's  title,  that 
the  afflicted  sovereign  should  formally  and  publicly 
pronounce  his  own  deposition;  and  for  this  purpose, 
the  unhappy  man  was  led  before  his  son,  the  peers  of 
the  empire,  and  the  legates  of  the  apostolic  see,  assem- 
bled for  the  purpose  at  Ingelheim '.     Here,  broken  in 

^  Sigebert.  Cremblac. — Udalric.  Babenberg.  Codex,  N.  ccxvi.  et 
yid.  nn.  ccxiv.  cczv. 

'  Epist.  Henric.  ap.  Sigebert,  ut  supra. — Otto  Prising.  lib.  vii. 
c.  xi. 

'  Abb.  Ursperg. — Dodechin.  Append. — Vid.  Harduin.  t.  vi.  pt.  ii. 
p.  18Y9. 
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spirit,  and  terrified  anew  by  menaces,  he  beintated 
not  to  comply  with  their  wish ;  and  declared  that  he 
willingly  renounced  that  kingly  power  which  his  ex- 
hausted strength  was  now  unable  to  wield,  and  whidi, 
as  long  experience  had  taught  him,  was  accompaiiied 
by  far  more  care  than  enjoyment.  But  his  peace  with 
the  Church,  which  he  was  also  anxious  to  compass,  the 
legates  informed  him  that  he  must  procure  at  Bome^ 
.thus  furnishing  his  cruel  son  with  an  excuse  for  con- 
tinuing to  ill-treat  him.  The  council  having  broken 
up,  the  young  monarch  and  his  counsellors  returned  to 
Mentz ;  and  there,  on  the  5th  of  the  following  January, 
Henry  V.  received  the  crown  and  other  royal  orna- 
ments, in  form,  from  the  hands  of  Ruthard,  the  arch- 
bishop; who  uttered  on  the  occasion  the  remarkable 
prayer,  "  that  if  he  should  not  comport  himself  as  a 
**  righteous  governor,  and  as  the  defender  of  God's 
''  Church,  his  fate  might  resemble  his  fiather^s  ^"^ 

Henry  IV.,  despoiled  and  disregarded,  remained  in 
the  meantime  at  Ingelheim.  But  ^shortly,  informed 
that  his  son  entertained  yet  further  sinister  designs 
against  him,  he  fled  from  the  place  toward  the  cities 
of  the  Lower  Rhine.  Here  he  found  protection  and 
support ;  his  indignities,  and  the  persevering  cruelties 
of  his  son,  were  indeed  enough  to  excite  in  the  most 
sluggish  bosoms  the  sentiments  of  loyalty  and  pity. 
Liege  in  particular,  a  place  to  which  he  had  always 
been  attached,  received  him  with  every  sign  of  devo- 
tion ;  and  the  unnatural  son  was  soon  alarmed  by  the 
tidings  that  his  father  had  once  more  friends  and  arms 
on  his  side.  While  such  was  the  case,  Henry  V.  could 
know  no  moment  of  repose.     He  set  out  therefore, 

'  Annal.  Hildeshero. 
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himself,  toward  the  Lower  Rhine ;  the  parent  armed  in 
his  defence ;  and  thns  the  unnatural  conflict  of  the  past 
year  broke  out  anew.  Men's  minds  were  filled,  in 
contemplating  it,  with  gloom  and  disgust;  while  a 
resplendent  comet, — ^that  which,  if  the  conjecture  of 
modem  science  be  correct,  which  would  identify  it  with 
the  phenomenon  of  1680  \  is  the  most  majestic  of 
these  celestial  visitants  upon  record, — seemed,  to  their 
awe-stricken  imaginations,  to  invest  the  skies  with  a 
horror,  proportionate  to  that  of  the  scene  below '.  The 
struggle,  however,  was  not  of  long  continuance.  Early 
in  August,  intelligence  reached  the  camp  of  the  younger 
sovereign,  that  his  father  was  no  more '.  The  unhappy 
Henry  IV.  had  filled  up  the  measure  of  his  earthly 
misfortunes,  and  sunk  under  his  calamities,  on  the 
7th  of  that  month,  in  his  beloved  city  of  Liege ;  in 
the  66th  year  of  his  age,  and, — ^if  we  compute  from  his 
father's  death, — ^in  the  50th  of  his  reign  *. 

The  event  was  followed  in  that  city  by  a  general 
lamentation.  With  all  his  follies,  and  with  all  his 
crimes,  Henry  appears  to  have  had  the  art  of  attaching 

^  II  devient .  .  .  assez  probable  que  lea  cometes  de  la  mort  de 
C^sar,  de  5dl»  de  1106,  et  de  1680  n'eussent  et6  que  les  r^appari- 
tions  d'un  seul  et  m^me  astre,  qui,  apr^s  avoir  parcouru  toute  son 
orbite,  apr^s  avoir  fait  sa  revolution  complete  en  575  ans  environ, 
redevenait  visible  de  la  terre. — Arago.  Notice  sur  les  Cometes.  V. 
Annuaire  du  Bureau  des  Longitude  pour  Tan  1832.  p.  261. 

'  Roger,  de  Hoveden.  Annalium  pars  prior. — Circa  quadragesimam 
novum  et  tremendum  in  coelo  aignum  apparoit ;  nam  per  continuas 
tres  bebdomadas  aut  amplius,  versus  occidentem  stella  oriebatur, 
radium  latissimum,  ad  instar  Solaris  lampadis,  vespere  emittens,  et 
longam  coeli  partem  versus  orientem  hoc  splendore  iUuminabat. 
Chronica  Regia  S.  Pantaleonis,  ad  an. 

'  Vita  Henrici  ap.  Urstis.  t.  i.  p.  392. 

*  Abb.  Ursperg. — Annalista  Saxo. 
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to  himself  those  with  whom  he  was  brought  more 
immediately  into  contact.  We  have  seen  thst,  even 
in  opposition  to  his  own  advantage,  his  good  feelings 
would  sometimes  break  out,  and  occasion  a  departore 
from  the  systematic  course  of  his  policy.  We  may 
well,  therefore,  believe  the  representations  which  de- 
scribe him,  in  transactions  in  which  no  important 
interests  of  his  own  were  implicated,  to  have  been 
gentle  and  just.  And  it  was,  of  course,  transac- 
tions of  this  latter  kind,  which  principally  connected 
him  with  the  lower  classes  of  his  subjects.  These 
felt  his  generosity  ^  admired  his  intrepidity,  and  were 
melted  by  the  clemency  which  he  showed,  on  oc- 
casions, which,  to  most  monarchs,  would  have  seemed 
to  call  for  the  unmitigated  rigour  of  justice  ^  Ile^ 
cent  events,  too,  had  thrown  around  him  a  majesty  of 
suffering,  which  could  scarcely  appeal  in  vain  to  the 
nobler  feelings  of  our  nature.  From  many  parts,  there- 
fore, did  widows,  children,  and  the  poor,  objects  of 
his  charity  or  protection, — flock  to  the  scene  of  his 
death,  to  pour  their  lamentation  over  his  remains.  Ap- 
proaching the  spot  where  the  body  lay,  they  watered 
it  with  copious  tears, — covered  the  large  and  once 
nervous  hands  with  kisses, — ^and  could  scarce  be  torn 
from  the  lifeless  frame,  by  those  whose  duty  it  was  to 
bear  it  to  the  tomb  ^ 

In  that  resting-place,  it  was  not  suffered  to  remain. 
The  papal  party  declared,  that  the  excommunicate  in 
death,  was  excommunicate  in  the  grave.  The  bishop 
of  Liege  was  compelled  to  remove  the  body  from  the 
vault  in  which  it  had  been  deposited,  to  unconsecrated 

'  Ixnpiger  eleemosynis.    Will.   Malmesb. — Valde  compatiens  et 
misericors  in  eleemosynis  pauperum.  Dodechini  Appendix. 

*  Dodechini  Appendix.  '  Vita  Henrici,  ap.  Urstis.  at  snpr. 
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ground  ^  It  was  subsequently  borne  to  Spires,  the 
ancestral  town  of  Henry's  family  ^  But  even  here, 
when  it  had  been  carried  by  the  attached  citizens  of  the 
place  into  the  cathedral,  it  was,  by  their  bishop's  order, 
taken  from  it,  to  a  yet  unconsecrated  chapel  without  the 
walls  of  the  building  ^.  Nor  was  it  until  after  the  lapse 
of  five  years,  that  the  remains  of  the  unhappy  monarch 
were  admitted  to  the  place  of  their  repose,  in  that 
majestic  &bric  which  his  Others  had  reared,  and  him- 
self  had  magnificently  completed  and  adorned. 

The  history  of  Henry  IV.  is  that  of  one  whose  many 
good  and  amiable  qualities  were  rendered  useless  and 
unproductive  of  beneficial  result,  by  that  most  im- 
portant of  all  deficiencies,  an  absence  of  the  principle 
which  should  have  guided  and  controlled  them.  Crowned 
in  his  infancy, — torn  in  his  childhood  from  his  only 
surviving  parent,  and  surrounded,  in  the  most  critical 
hours  of  his  youth,  by  counsellors  whose  aim  was  not 
to  benefit  but  to  please  him, — ^he  never  received,  from 
education,  that  discipline  of  the  mind,  without  which 
the  noblest  gifts  of  nature  are  of  little  or  no  avail. 
His  subsequent  career,  therefore,  forced  as  we  are  to 
reprobate  it,  cannot  but  be  contemplated  by  us  with 
sentiments  of  pity  *.  Nor  can  we  not  feel  impressed 
veith  awe  in  considering  that  mysterious  destiny,  or 
rather  that  mysterious  dispensation  of  Providence,  by 
which  the  unhappy  prince,  thus  untrained,  was  uncon- 


^  Annalista  Saxo.  '  (jo£&id.  Viterb.  Chron. 

'  On  the  north  side  of  the  Church,  in  the  angle  formed  by  the 
transept  and  the  nave. 

^  "  Ecce,"  says  the  author  of  the  life  above  quoted  ;  "  ecce  habes 
"  de  gestis,  de  expensis  in  pauperes,  de  fortund,  de  obitu  imperatoris 
"  Henrici,  quae  sicut  non  poterant  absque  lacrymis  a  me  scribi,  sic 
**  non  poterunt  absque  lacrymis  a  te  legi."     Urstis.  t.  i.  p.  393. 
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sciously  led  to  occupjr  the  position  of  a  leader  in  one 
of  the  most  important  conflicts  of  principle  recorded 
in  the  annals  of  mankind ; — ^to  identify  his  cause  and 
interests  mth  those  of  ecclesiastical  thraldom  and  cor- 
ruption, at  the  moment  in  which  the  Church  was 
making  her  most  vigorous  effort  for  liberty  and  re- 
formation ; — and  to  place  himself,  consequentlj,  in  a 
position  of  such  permanent  hostility  to  her,  that  all 
who,  during  the  course  of  his  long  reign,  were  induced 
to  lift  up  their  hands  against  him,  seem  to  have  thought 
that,  in  so  doing,  they  were  asserting  the  holy  quarrel 
of  the  Faith,  and  fighting  the  battles  of  Heaven  \ 

'  Erat  is  neque  ineruditus  neque  ignorans,  sed  fato  quodam  ab 
omnibus  ita  impetitus,  ut  rem  religionis  tractare  sibi  videbatur, 
quisquisin  ilium  arma  produceret.  Will.  Malmesb.  de  gestis  regum, 
lib.  iii. 
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A.  D.    1106.  TO  A.  D.  1122. 

BRNRT  V.  SHOWS  HIMSELF  OPPOSED  TO  THE  PAPAL  PRETENSIONS — HE  MARCHES  TO 
ROME,  AND  DEMANDS  TO  BE  CROWNED  UNCONDITIONALLT — PASCHAL,  REFUSING  TO 
CROWN  HIM,  IS  SEIZED  AND  IMPRISONED  FOR  TWO  MONTHS — AFTER  WHICH  HB 
GITES  WAT — HENRY  IS  HASTILY  CROWNED,  AND  RETREATS  FROM  ROME — INDIGNA- 
TION OF  THE  CONCLAVE,  WHICH  DECLARES  THE  POPE'S  CONCESSIONS  TO  HIM  TO  BE 
NULL — PASCHAL  ACKNOWLEDGES  HIS  ERROR  IN  MAKING  THEM — DEATH  OF  MATILDA 
— HENRY  RE-ENTERS  ROME — PASCHAL  FLIES — HENRY  IS  SOLEMNLY  CROWNED  BY 
MAURICE  BURDINUS,  ARCHBISHOP  OF  BRAOA — PASCHAL  RE-OCCUPIES  THE  LEONINE 
CITY,  AND  DIES — ELECTION  OP  GELASIUS  II.  BY  THE  PAPAL,  AND  OF  BURDINUS, 
BY  THE  IMPERIAL,  PARTY— GELASIUS  IS  DRIYEN  FROM  ITALY,  AND  DIES  AT  CLUNI 
— ELECTION  OF  CAUXTUS  II. — HIS  TRIUMPHANT  PROGRESS  THROUGH  ITALY,  AND 
ENTRY  INTO  ROME — BURDINUS  FALLS  INTO  HIS  HANDS — IS  PUNISHED  AND  CONFINED 
— WEARINESS  OF  ALL  PARTIES  WITH  THE  STRUGGLE — PROPOSALS  FOR  PEACE,  AND 
ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  TREATY,  WHICH  IS  RATIFIED  AT  WORMS— GENERAL  RE- 
MARKS ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  TIMES,  AND  CONCLUSION. 

The  worthless  Henry  V.,  delivered  by  his  father's  death 
from  all  anxiety  as  to  the  stability  of  his  power,  soon 
showed  to  the  world  the  insincerity  of  his  professions 
of  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  Church,  and  of  her  liberties. 
The  point  of  investitures,  even  the  docile  Conrad  had 
showed  himself  desirous  to  maintain ;  and  Paschal  had 
scarcely  begun  to  indulge  in  exultation  upon  his  late 
antagonist's  fall,  when  he  received  intimations  that 
Henry  V.  would  cling  to  that  great  prerogative  of  the 
crown  with  no  less  tenacity  than  his  father.  The  sus- 
picions thus  raised  prevented  his  complying  with  the 
new  sovereign's  invitation,  and  presiding  over  a  council 
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at  Augsburg.  Afraid  of  venturing  into  Germany,  he 
made  a  jouniey  into  France,  and  there  sought  to  secure 
for  the  Roman  see  the  alliance  of  king  Philip,  and  of  his 
son;  virhile  Henry,  disappointed  by  his  non-appear- 
ance, at  once  threw  off  the  mask, — ^appointed  bishops 
to  vacant  sees,  by  delivery  of  the  ring  and  stafl^ — ^gave 
to  an  excommunicate  ecclesiastic  the  government  of 
an  important  abbey, — and  in  other  ways  acted  in  open 
opposition  to  the  papal  mandates  and  policy.  A  con- 
ference held  at  Chalons  in  1107,  for  the  purpose  of 
healing  the  breach,  produced  no  other  effect  than  that 
of  widening  it.  The  pope,  with  the  utmost  solemnity, 
denounced  the  proscribed  practice  anew,  and  sum- 
moned the  (jerman  monarch  to  present  himself,  vrithin 
the  space  of  a  year,  at  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
part  in  a  council,  by  which  the  great  question  should 
be  definitively  settled.  To  Rome,  Henry  was  prepared 
to  go,  though  with  views  very  different  from  those  of 
his  summoner ;  a  variety  of  circumstances,  however, 
detained  him  in  Germany  till  the  year  I IIU,  when  he 
crossed  the  Alps  at  the  head  of  an  army  more  formidable, 
than  had  been  conducted  across  *them  by  any  former 
sovereign  of  his  house.  With  Matilda,  now  old, 
and  unwilling  to  exchange  her  repose  for  a  series  of 
fresh  exertions,  he  entered  into  peacefril  relations ;  and 
then  advanced  triumphantly  toward  Rome ;  with  the 
intent,  as  the  trembling  Paschal  too  truly  augured,  of 
compelling  the  papal  assent  to  his  coronation,  upon  his 
own  terms.  While  he  was  yet  upon  his  march,  the 
pontiff  entered  into  negociations  with  him ;  and  appre- 
hensive, in  the  highest  degree,  of  the  consequences  of 
his  wrath,  was  led  to  make  the  extraordinary  proposal, 
that  if  Henry  would  resign  the  obnoxious  privily 
which  he  asserted,  the  Church  should,  on  her  part. 
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resign  into  bis  hands  all  privileges,  possessions,  and 
royalties,  which  she  had  received  from  the  pious  libera- 
lity of  the  imperial  line,  since  the  time  of  Charlemagne  ^ : 
— a  proposal  to  which  Paschal  himself  could  scarcely 
imagine  that  the  consent  of  the  ecclesiastical  dignitaries 
of  the  empire  would  ever  be  obtained.  Henry  natu- 
rally expressed  his  eagerness  to  close  with  an  offer  so 
advantageous;  he  therefore  entered  Rome,  and  ap- 
peared,— on  the  12th  of  February,  111  1, — in  St.  Peter's, 
for  the  purpose  of  his  coronation,  and  of  the  official 
promulgation  and  ratification  of  the  treaty.  But,  when 
pressed  by  the  pontiff  on  the  subject,  the  artful  monarch 
paused, — retired,  as  if  for  coiisoltation,  with  the  ec- 
clesiastical dignitaries  of  his  train, — and,  at  length, 
caused  it  to  be  intimated  to  the  astonished  Paschal, 
that  he  had  come  to  be  crowned  unconditionally,  after 
the  manner  of  his  predecessors  in  the  sovereignty  of 
the  West.  Such  a  coronation,  the  pontifl^  of  course, 
indignantly  refused,  and  a  scene  of  fearful  confuaon 
ensued.  The  Romans  on  one  side,  the  Germans  on 
the  other,  ran  to  arms,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
church  was  for  some  days  the  scene  of  bloody  warfare  K 
Henry  then  ^thdrew  from  the  city,  caring  with 
him  the  pontiff,  whom  be  immured,  with  six  cardinals, 
in  the  castle  of  Tribucco ;  and  from  whom  he,  by  a 
rigorous  confinement  of  two  months,  by  menaces,  and 
by  ill-usage,  at  length  extorted  the  object  of  his  wishes, 
— the  recognition  of  the  long-contested  privilege  as  an 
imperial  prerogative.  The  unfortunate  Paschal  was 
swayed,  he  says  himself,  to  do  that,  with  the  view  of 

*  Vita  Paschalis  II.  ex  Cardinal.  Aragon.  Murat.  t.  iv.  p.  360, 
— Paschalis,  epi^t.  xxii. — Hard.  t.  vi.  pt.  ii.  p.  1790. — Chronograph. 
Saxo. — Otto  Prising,  lib.  vii.  c.  14. 

'  Petr.  Diacon.  xxxvii.  lib.  iv.  c.  xxxix. — Donizo,  lib.  ii.  c.  xviii. 
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saving  others,  which  he  would  never  have  conceded  for 
his  own  deliverance  ^  The  king  undertaking  to  libe- 
rate him,  to  restore  and  protect  the  possessions  of  the 
Roman  Church,  and  to  pay,  for  the  future,  all  due  de- 
ference to  its  head ;  the  pontii^  in  return,  recognized  in 
the  sovereign  the  right  of  investing  all  bishops  and 
abbots  elect,  prior  to  consecration,  with  the  ring  and 
staff;  he  swore  never  to  take  vengeance  on  the  monarch 
or  others  for  the  recent  proceedings ;  never  to  pronounce 
against  the  royal  person  the  sentence  of  anathema; 
and  not  to  oppose  any  obstacle  to  Heniy's  coronation, 
as  emperor,  with  all  customary  form  and  solemnity '. 
By  the  most  solemn  adjurations,  he  bound  himself  to 
an  observance  of  the  treaty  thus  imposed,  and  he  was 
then  suffered  to  depart.  The  king,  following  him  im- 
mediately  to  Rome,  received,  in  a  hurried  manner,  the 
imperial  crown  from  his  hand,  and  then  inunediately 
betook  himself  again  to  his  camp ;  the  gates  of  the 
Leonine  city,  during  the  performance  of  the  ceremony, 
being  strongly  guarded,  and  no  admittance  into  that 
district  being  permitted  from  the  other  portions  of  the 
town*. 

This  occurred  on  the  I3th  of  April  1111;  after 
which,  Henry,  having  thus  accomplished  the  main 
object  of  his  Italian  expedition,  set  out  without  delay 
on  his  return  into  Grermany.  Paschal,  in  the  mean- 
while, left  in  possession  of  Rome,  found  his  late  con- 
duct the  subject  of  general  indignation.  The  cardinals 
who  had  not  been  parties  to  the  late  extorted  treaty, 
inveighed  against  it  as  a  disgraceful  compromise  of  the 

'  Vita  Paschalis  II.  ex  Cardinal.  Aragon.  Mural.  t«  iv.  p.  S6I. 
•—Petri  Diaconi.  Chron.  Cassin.  lib.  iv.  c.  xl. 
'  Will.  Malmesb.  de  gestis  regum,  lib.  v. 
^  Petr.  Diacon.  iv.  xl. 
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rights  of  the  Church,  which  the  successor  of  St.  Peter 
should  have  died  rather  than  put  his  hand  to.  Unable 
to  defend  himself, — and  probably  conscience-smitten, — 
the  afl3icted  pontiff  retired  to  Terracina,  and  expressed  a 
wish  to  renounce  his  apostolic  dignity.  In  this,  how- 
ever, he  was  overruled;  and  was  induced,  in  March 
1112,  to  preside  over  a  council  in  the  Lateran,  which 
was  attended  by  about  one  hundred  bishops,  who  burned 
with  zeal  to  condemn,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the  obnox- 
ious treaty,  and  to  anathematize  the  sovereign  who  had 
procured  it.  "  Though  the  king,*'  said  Paschal,  "  has 
**  broken  the  conditions  on  which  the  grant  depended, 
'*  I  will  never  anathematize  him,  or  disturb  him  more 
^  in  the  matter  of  investitures.  God  is  our  Judge. 
"  But  with*  regard  to  the  treaty, — ^I  know, — ^I  am 
**  ready  to  confess,  that  the  making  it  was  a  crime. 
'^  For  that  crime,  I  am  willing,  with  God's  good  pleasure, 
*^  to  be  corrected ;  and  I  leave  it  to  my  brethren  here 
'*  assembled,  so  to  fix  the  mode  of  correction,  that,  from 
**  that  which  is  past,  neither  detriment  may  accrue  to 
^  the  Church,  nor  condemnation  to  my  soul  ^"  But, 
though  withheld  by  these  considerations  from  proceed- 
ing to  the  lengths  demanded  by  his  assessors,  he  put 
forth  a  general  declaration  to  the  effect,  that  he  main- 
tained the  principles  of  Gregory  VII.  and  Urban  II. ; 
that  he  sanctioned  whatever  they  had  sanctioned,  and 
condemned  whatever  they  had  condemned ' ;  and,  by  his 
presidency,  he  sanctioned  the  final  decree  of  the  coun- 
cil, which  declared  the  grant  "  extorted  from  our  lord 
**  pope  Paschal,  by  the  violence  of  king  Henry,  to  be  null 

'  Harduin.  t.  vi.  pt.  li.  p.  1899. 

'  Will.  Malmesb.  de  gestis  regum,  lib.  v. 
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"  and  void,  as  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
''  and  to  the  authority  of  canonical  regulations  ^^ 

The  provincial  councils,  over  which  Paschal's  legates 
presided,  felt  themselves  less  restrained  by  the  pontiff's 
personal  ties.  The  synod  of  Vienne — ^in  September 
1 1 12, — under  the  presidency  of  the  fervent  Guido,  arch- 
bishop of  the  place,  fearlessly  pronounced  the  censures 
of  the  Church  upon  **  the  Teutonic  king,  who,  as  anoth^ 
^*  Judas,  had  seized  the  pope,  and  violently  extorted 
"  from  him  that  most  wicked  and  detestable  vmting  *." 
Other  councils  in  France '  repeated  the  sentence^  and 
at  length,  in  1 1 15,  a  legate  ventured  officially  to  pro- 
mulgate a  like  decree  on  German  ground,  within  the 
walls  of  the  church  of  St.  Gereon,  at  Cologne  \  Paschal, 
— such  was  the  fervour  of  the  more  zealous  churchmen, 
— was,  for  some  time,  in  danger  of  expulsion  frtim  the 
papal  chair,  for  his  enforced  submission  to  the  imperial 
will.  And  Henry,  surrounded  by  disaffected  nobles 
and  provinces,  who  were  ever  ready  to  combine  the 
Church's  quarrel  with  their  own,  found  at  length,  that 
the  violent  step  which  he  had  taken,  had  but  given 
fresh  vigour  to  the  flagging  zeal  of  his  ecclesiastical 
antagonists,  and,  at  the  same  time,  consolidated,  and 
ripened  into  maturity,  those  principles  of  hostility  to- 
ward his  person,  and  toward  the  dignity  of  his  throne, 
which  already  pervaded  his  empire. 

On  the  24th  of  July,  1115,  the  great  Tuscan 
countess,  full  of  years  and  honours,  descended  to  the 

'  WUl.  Malmesb.  1.  c. 

'  Concil.  Viennens.  1112.     Harduin,  t.  vi.  p.  1913. 
'  Concil.  Bel  vac.  et  Rhemens.    Harduin.  p.  1925. — SuessioneDs. 
ib.  p.  1929. 

'  Ibid.  p.  1925. 
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grave  ^  And  as  Henry,  notwithstanding  her  donation 
to  the  Churchy  was  anxious  to  secure  her  valuable  pos- 
sessions for  the  crown,  this  occasioned  him  to  make  a 
second  expedition  into  Italy,  and  thus  brought  him 
once  more  into  immediate  contact  with  the  Roman 
conclave.  Aware  of  the  jealousy  between  Paschal  and 
the  strict  party  in  the  Church,  he  entertained  some  hopes 
of  bringing  over  the  former  to  his  interests ;  but  the 
pontiff,  though  not  possessed  of  the  natural  firmness  of 
Gregory  VII.,  had  now  learned,  by  experience,  the 
dangers  of  concession ;  and,  in  the  Lateran  council  of 
March  1116,  condemned  the  document  which  he  had 
given  the  emperor,  declaring  all  excommunicate  who 
should  acknowledge  its  validity. 

In  the  following  year,  Henry  appeared  before  Rome ; 
Paschal  fled  before  him,  and  he  was  put  in  undisputed 
possession  of  the  city '.  His  first  purpose  here  was  to 
complete  the  ceremonies  of  his  hasty  coronation, — a 
measure  in  which  the  cardinals  refused  to  take  part, — 
and  Maurice  Burdinus,  archbishop  of  Braga  in  Portugal, 
was  therefore  selected  to  place  the  crown  on  Henry's  head, 
preparatory  to  his  triumphal  procession  through  the  papal 
city.  After  some  little  stay  in  Rome,  Henry  departed 
to  maintain  his  interests  in  other  parts  of  Italy.  And 
Paschal,  in  January  1118,  succeeded  in  occupying  again 
the  Leonine  city,  just  in  time  to  breathe  his  last  there, 

^  •  .  .  Comidssa  Mathildis  ab  hujus 
^rumna  ssecliy  jugiter  memoranda,  recedit ; 
In  cnice  nam  Christo  sua  figens  oscula  dixit : 
Te  colui  semper,  mea  nunc  rogo  crimina  terge. 
Accipiens  Christi  Corpus  venerabile  dixit : 
Semper  dum  vixi,  Deus,  hoc  scis,  spem  tibi  fixi, 
Nunc  in  fine  meo  me  sal  vans  suscipe,  quseso. 

Donizo,  iib.  ii.  c.  xx.  seq. 
'  Petr.  Diacon.  lib.  iv.  c.  Ixi. 
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on  the  21st  of  the  month  \  The  cardinals  of  his  partj, 
in  extreme  haste,  summoned  from  Monte  Cassino  the 
cardinal  John  of  Gaeta,  and  declared  him  pope ' ;  bat, 
before  the  initiatory  ceremonies  were  complete,  the  fiiiy 
of  the  imperial  party  interrupted  the  proceedings »,  and 
the  nominee,  after  suffering  grievous  insults,  was  com- 
pelled, by  Henry's  sudden  appearance  before  Rome,  to 
fly  to  Graeta.  The  monarch,  informed  of  Paschal's  death, 
had  hoped,  availing  himself  of  the  opportunity,  to  resume 
the  powers  of  his  predecessors  over  pontifical  elections. 
Aware,  however,  of  what  had  been  done,  he  forwarded 
to  Gaeta  an  offer  to  acknowledge  the  pontiff  elect, — 
thenceforward  known  by  the  name  of  Gelasius  II., — if 
he  would,  in  return,  recognize  and  confirm  the  privilege 
granted  by  his  predecessor.  The  proposal  was  at  once 
rejected ;  and  Henry,  foiled  by  the  firmness  of  his 
antagonists,  felt  that  no  course  was  now  open  to  him 
for  the  assertion  of  his  dignity,  but  a  measure  already 
proved,  by  many  instances,  to  be  a  desperate  one — the 
nomination  and  support  of  an  anti-pope.  Maurice 
Burdinus,  who  had  crowned  him,  and  who  had  been 
declared  by  Paschal  excommunicate  ^  was  selected  by 
him  for  this  inauspicious  elevation,  and  assumed,  on 
his  election,  the  name  of  Gregory  YHL  But  if 
Cadalous  and  Guibert, — each  in  his  turn  supported  by 
the  imperial  influence, — had  been  unable  to  establish 
a  permanent  power,  and  to  procure  a  general  recog- 

^  Udalric.  Babenberg.  Codex,  No.  cccxviii. 

*  Petr.  Diacon.  lib.  iv.  c.  Ixiv. 

'  Vita  Gelasii  II.  ex  MS.  Pandulphi  Pisani,  cum  oommentanis 
Constantini  Cajetani.  Murat.  t.  iii.  pU  i.  p.  867. — Rob.  de  Monte 
append,  ad  Sigeb.  Gemblac. 

*  Epistola  Gelasii. — ^Will.  Malmesb.  de  Gest.  reg.  lib.  v.  p.  95. 
in  Edit.  Savil.-^Petri  Diacon.  iv.  Ixiv. — Udalric.  Babenbeig.  Cod. 
'^'^.  ccxciii. 
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Dition  of  their  pretensions^  it  was  not  likely  that  a 
pretender  should  be  successful  in  obtaining  those  ob- 
jects now,  when  the  struggle  of  half  a  century  had 
made  the  independence  of  the  Church  an  idea  familiar 
to  men's  minds,  and  when  the  plenary  subjection  of 
the  papal  to  the  imperial  authority  was  no  longer 
accordant  with  uniform,  undisputed  custom.  In  the 
existing  state  of  public  feeling,  the  election  of  Burdinus 
could  but  scandalize  it ;  and  therefore,  far  fiom  giving 
any  moral  strength  to  the  party  whose  act  it  was,  its 
natural,  or  rather  necessary,  tendency  was  in  the 
opposite  direction ;  in  its  immediate  consequences, 
strengthening  the  papalists,  by  the  disgust  which  it 
occasioned ;  and,  in  its  ultimate  ones,  ensuring  to 
them  a  triumph  by  its  inevitable  failure.  And  thus 
it  proved :  supported  by  the  imperial  arms,  the  in- 
truder continued,  it  is  true,  for  a  while  at  Rome 
triumphant ;  and  Grelasius,  compelled  to  abandon  Italy, 
died  at  Cluni,  in  January  1119.  But  it  had  been 
agreed  on  by  the  cardinals  in  general,  that,  in  the 
event  of  the  pontiflTs  dying  before  his  return,  the 
power  of  electing  a  successor  should  rest  with  those 
of  the  body  who  should  be  in  attendance  on  him  at 
his  death.  He  had,  therefore,  no  sooner  expired,  than 
the  cardinals  in  France  made  choice  of  the  energetic 
Guide,  archbishop  of  Vienne,  then  the  most  active 
member  of  the  strict  or  zealous  party  in  the  Church, 
to  succeed  him '.  The  nominee  assumed  the  name  of 
Calixtus  II.,  and  his  title  was  admitted  without  dispute 
by  all  but  the  adherents  of  the  pretender  Burdinus ; 

'  £pistolae  Cardinalium  Romae,  existentium  ad  cardinales  ultra 
montes.  Martene  et  Durand.  Coll.  Ampliss.  t.  i.  p.  645.  et  seqq. — 
Rob.  de  Monte,  app. — Udalric.  Babenberg.  Codex,  Nn.  ccxcv.  ccxeix. 
— Calixti  II.  Papse  epistola  ad  Moguntinum  Archiep.  Harduin. 
t.  vi.  pt.  ii.  p.  1949. 
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and  these, — ^now  that  Henry  was  recalled  firom  Italy  by 
hisGrerman  troubles, — ^were  daily  sinking  in  consequence 
and  power.  Alarmed  by  the  known  talents  and  energy 
of  the  new  pontiff  the  monarch  testified  a  desire  for 
peace, — Calixtus  was  ready  to  meet  his  proposals, — und 
negociations  were  carried  on  for  some  time  between 
these  chiefs  of  the  contending  parties,  while  in  each 
other's  neighbourhood,  in  France  K  But  Henry's 
vacillation,  or  insincerity,  rendered  the  measure 
abortive;  the  proceedings  terminated  by  the  pon- 
tiff's renewing  the  sentence  of  excommunication 
with  the  most  awful  forms  used  at  the  time  in 
the  Church  * ;  and  the  mortified  monarch  beheld 
public  opinion,  —  which  had  shrunk  from  Us  own 
recent  strong  measures,  as  from  outrages, — support- 
ing and  giving  weight  to  the  most  daring  steps  of 
his  antagonist.  In  the  following  year,  while  Henry's 
troubles  continued  to  thicken  around  him  in  Ger- 
many, Calixtus  set  out  from  France,  on  hl&  return  to 
the  proper  seat  of  his  authority.  His  journey  through 
Italy  was  one  continued  triumph  ;  and  bore  ample  tes- 
timony to  the  strength  of  the  feeling  excited  against 
Henry  by  his  nomination  of  Burdinus.  The  pontiff  had 
scarcely  descended  from  the  Alps,  and  arrived  at  the 
little  town  of  St.  Ambrosio,  near  Susa,  when  a  con- 


'  Vid.  Acta  concilii  Remensis  ex  Orderico  Vitale,  et  ex  Com- 
mentariolo  Hessonis  Scholastic],  ap.  Harduin.  t.  vi.  pt  ii.  p.  19S5. 
et  seqq. 

'  Allatse  sunt  denique  candelae  quadringentas  xxtii.,  et  accensac 
datas  singolse  singulis,  tenentibus  baculos  episcopis  et  abbatibos ;  in- 
junctumque  est  eis,  ut  omnes  candelas  tenentes  assuigerent.  Cnm- 
que  astarent,  recitata  multoram  nomina . . .  inter  quos  primi  nomioati 
sunt  rex  Henricus,  Romanes  Ecclesiss  invasor  Buidinus  et  pne 
ceteris  multis  et  cum  ceteris  multis  solemniter  excommunicati.*— 
Udalric.  Babenberg.  Codex,  No.  ccciii. 
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course  of  people  flocked  to  the  spot,  anxious  to  do  him 
honour.  Even  the  cities  of  Lombardj, — long  as  they 
had  been  opposed  to  the  papal  cause, — vied  with  each 
other  in  the  honours  with  which  they  now  received  its 
representative  ^  As  he  approached  Lucca,  the  clergy, 
the  military  force  of  the  place,  and  the  people,  poured 
forth  to  meet  him,  and  conducted  him,  with  rejoicing 
and  acclamation,  to  the  cathedral '.  At  Pisa,  similar 
ceremonies  awaited  his  arrival ;  and  all  Tuscany,  says 
his  historian,  was  collected  together,  to  see  him  exercise 
his  high  functions  in  that  city,  by  the  consecration  of  the 
new  church  of  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore '.  As  he  approached 
Rome,  a  general  joy  pervaded  the  city,  which  consi- 
dered herself  to  have  been  unnaturally  deprived  of  her 
spiritual  father.  Burdinus  fled  from  the  place,  and  en- 
trenched himself  within  the  fortifications  of  Sutri ;  and 
on  the  3rd  of  June,  1120,  the  whole  population  of  the 
papal  city,  the  clergy,  the  nobility,  the  populace  of 
Home,  poured  forth  with  emulous  alacrity  to  the  gratu- 
lation  of  their  legitimate  pastor;  the  youngest  chil- 
dren waved  branches  of  olive  and  other  boughs  in 
their  hands,  and  joined  their  feeble  voices  to  the  gene- 
ral burst  of  acclamation,  amid  which  Calixtus  was  con- 
ducted, through  the  rescued  city  of  St.  Peter,  to  the 
palace  of  the  Lateran  ^. 

'  Card,  de  Aragon.  in  vita  Calixd  II.  ap.  Muratori  Rer.  Ital. 
Scriptt.  t.  iii. 

*  Card,  de  Aragon.  ut  supra. 

*  Card,  de  Aragon. 

*  Roxnam  .  .  .  rediit,  ubi  a  •  .  •  vicario,  Cardinalibus,  olero  toto,  ac 
populo,  tant4  gloria  est  et  honore  susceptus,  quanta  diebus  nostris 
nallus  unquam  fuerit  Praesul  de  Roma  tractatus. — Ex  MS.  Pan- 
dulpbi  Pisani.     Muratori,  t.  iii. 

Gaudente  in  Domino  et  exultante  uni verso  populo  Romano. — 
Card,  de  Aragon. 
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Besieged  in  Sutri,  the  unfortunate  Burdinus  for  some 
time  entertained  hopes  of  relief  from  the  forces  of  his 
imperial  patron.  Such  hopes,  however,  were  vain ;  and 
at  length,  on  the  23rd  of  April,  1121,  the  people  of  the 
town  rose  tumultuouslj  against  his  authority,  and  threw 
open  their  gates  to  his  enemies.  By  these  he  was  seized, 
set  in  mockery  on  a  camel,  with  his  face  toward  the 
tail,  clothed  with  the  skin  of  a  newly-slain  sheep,  as  an 
imitation  of  the  red  papal  robe,  and  thus  led,  amid  a 
variety  of  insults,  to  Rome  \  where  his  life  was  only 
prevented  from  fidling  a  sacrifice  to  the  popular  fury, 
by  the  humane  interference  of  Calixtus,  by  whose 
directions  this  unfortunate  anti-pope  was  removed  to 
confinement  in  a  monasteiy '. 

In  the  following  year — 1122, — the  fearful  struggle 
which  had  desolated,  during  half  a  century,  the  fiur- 
est  portion  of  Europe,  was  destined  to  be  brought  to  a 
conclusion.  His  last  reverses,  and  the  tried  firmness  of 
his  antagonist,  at  length  convinced  Henry  V.  of  the  im- 
possibility of  any  pacific  arrangement,  while  he  continued 
to  claim  for  the  imperial  house  the  prerogative  of  investi- 
ture. His  subjects  were  wearied  and  exhausted  by  the 
apparently  interminable  contention.  The  principal  nobles 
of  his  empire  mutually  acknowledged  that  their  com- 
mon aim  should  be  peace ;  and  formed,  by  their  comlH- 
nation,  a  party  powerful  enough  to  mediate  with  autho> 
rity  between  the  papacy  and  the  throne.  And  Calixtus, 
on  his  part,  expressed  all  readiness  to  listen  to  overtures 
of  reconciliation.  Among  the  many  ecclesiastical  writers 
of  the  time,  who  handled  the  subject  of  investitures^ 

*  Vita  Calixti  II.  ex  Card.  Aragon.     Murat  t.  iii.  pt  i.  p.  367. 
'  Vid.  Petr.  Diacon.  1.  iv.  c.  Ixviii.  etlxxxri..     Landolph.  junior. 
Hiet.  Mediolan.  not.  in  c.  xxxv.  ap.  Murat.  t.  i?.     Card.  Aragon. 
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some  had  recently  promulgated  the  opinion  that,  though 
the  investiture  of  an  ecclesiastic  by  lay  hands,  with  the 
symbols  of  his  sacerdotal  of&ce,  was  a  profanation  \  yet 
that  an  investiture  which  should  be  clearly  understood 
to  relate  to  the  secular  appendages  to  that  office,  might 
reasonably  be  permitted^.  A  distinction  was  drawn, 
even  by  strict  papalists,  between  the  **  investitura  quse 
episcopum  perficit,"  and  that  ^*  quae  episcopum  pascit ;'' 
and  it  was  admitted  that,  if  the  liberty  of  the  Church 
were  secured  by  the  recognition  of  the  right  of  investiture 
proper  in  the  legitimate  hands,  the  secular  monarch 
might,  unobjectionably,  confer  the  rights  and  royalties 
wliich  emanated  from  himself,  by  any  symbol '  which 
might  be  agreed  upon  for  the  purpose,  and  which  should 
clearly  bear  this  meaning,  and  no  other  ^.  To  this 
view  of  the  case, — which  rapidly  found  general  favour, 
and  which  was  warmly  espoused  by  the  German  no-- 
bility, — ^the  pontiff  was  induced  to  accede ;  and  upon  this 
basis,  therefore,  it  was  that  the  treaty  of  peace  between 
the  long-contending  powers  was  at  length  concluded  \ 
The  emperor  pledged  himself  as  follows : — 

"  I,  Henry,  by  the  grace  of  God,  emperor  of  the 
Romans,  Augustus,  for  the  love  of  God,  of  the 
holy  Roman  Church,  and  of  my  lord  pope  Calixtus, 


6€ 


'  LaicoB  cum  investituram  ecclesianim  tribait  per  virgam  et  annu- 
1am,  quae  sunt  ecclesise  sacramenta,  sicut  sal  et  aqua,  oleum  et  Chris^ 
ma,  et  qusedam  alia,  sine  quibus  hominum  et  ecclesianim  consecra- 
tiones  fieri  non  possunt,  sibi  jus  Christi  usurpat  et  potestatem,  et 
quodammodo  se  Dei  Filio  praedicat  altiorem. — Goffridi  Vindocinensis 
Tractatus  de  Investituris  ap.  Goldasti  Apologias. 

'  Hugo  Floriacens.  tract,  de  regia  potestate  et  sacerdotali  digni- 
tate. — Baluz.  Miscell.  lib.  iv.  p.  9.    Ed.  Mansi,  t.  ii.  p.  184. 

*  Pandulph.  Pisan. 

^  Goffrid.  Vindocinens.  ut  supra. 

^  Harduin.  t.  vi.  pt.  iS.  p.  1107. 
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*^  and  for  the  relief  of  my  soul,  do  resign  to  God,  to  His 
'*  holy  Apostles,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  to  the 
**  holy  Catholic  Church,  all  investiture  by  ring  and  staff; 
*'  and  do  grant  to  all  churches  in  my  dominions  the  pri- 
*^  vilege  of  canonical  election  and  free  consecration.  Of 

the  possessions  and  royalties  of  St.  Peter  which  have, 

during  the  continuance  of  this  discord,  been  taken 
"  away,  those  which  are  in  my  possession  I  will  restore; 
**  those  which  are  not,  I  will  aid  in  restoring.  In  like 
**  manner,  the  possessions  of  all  other  churches,  and  of 
**  individuals,  whether  clerical  or  lay,  I  will,  on  the 
"  decision  or  award  of  my  nobles,  restore,  where  I  have 
^  them ;  where  I  have  them  not,  aid  in  their  re- 
**  covery.  I  give  true  peace  to  Calixtus,  to  the  holy 
**  Roman  Church,  and  to  all  who  are  or  have  been  of 
**  his  party.  And  in  whatever  the  holy  Roman 
**  Church  may  require  my  assistance,  I  will  faithfully 
«  render  it** 

And  the  pope,  in  his  turn,  made  the  following  decla- 
ration : — 

**  I,  Calixtus,  servant  of  the  servants  of  God,  do 
"  grant  to  thee,  my  beloved  son  Henry,  by  the  grace 
**  of  God,  emperor  of  the  Romans,  Augustus,  that 
**  the  elections  of  bishops  and  abbots,  who  belong  to 
**  the  Teutonic  Empire,  shall  be  made  in  thy  presence, 
••  without  simony  or  any  violent  proceeding.  That  if, 
**  between  different  parties,  any  discord  shall  arise,  thou 
**  mayest,  with  the  advice  and  approval  of  the  metro- 
**  politan  and  suffragans  of  the  province,  give  thy  sanc- 
**  tion  and  support  to  the  better  party.  That  the  p^- 
"  son  elected  may  be  admitted  by  thee  to  the  royalties 
**  of  his  office,  by  the  delivery  of  a  sceptre,  and  may 
**  perform  to  thee,  whatever  on  account  of  these  is  doe. 
'*  That  a  person  from  other  parts  of  the  empire  may. 
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^*  within  six  months  after  his  consecration,  receive 
"  the  royalties  from  thee  by  the  sceptre,  and  perform 
**  to  thee  whatever  is  due  for  the  same,  saving  always 
**  the  known  rights  of  the  Boman  Church.  In  what- 
**  ever  matter  thou  shalt  make  complaint  to  me,  I  will 
**  lend  thee  aid  according  to  the  duty  of  my  office. 
"  And  I  give  true  peace  to  thee,  and  to  all  who,  during 
"  this  discord,  are,  or  have  been,  of  thy  party  ^" 

On  the  23d  of  September,  1122,  an  innumerable 
concourse  of  people  thronged  an  extensive  plain  with- 
out the  walls  of  Worms,  and  beheld  these  documents 
solemnly  ratified  and  promulgated,  by  the  emperor  in 
person  on  one  side,  and  by  the  legate!  of  Calixtus,  Lam- 
bert, bishop  of  Ostia,  on  the  other.  The  legate  then 
celebrated  before  the  whole  multitude  the  most  solemn 
service  of  the  Church,  and  concluded  the  proceedings 
by  greeting  the  reconciled  monarch  with  the  kiss  of 
peace  *. 

The  treaty  thus  concluded,  obtained  in  the  following 
year  the  ratification  of  a  council,  styled  general,  assem- 
bled under  the  auspices  of  Calixtus  in  the  Lateran '. 
Its  terms  bear,  it  may  be  remarked,  rather  the  charac- 
ter of  an  equal  compromise,  on  the  basis  of  mutual 
concession,  than  that  of  a  positive  triumph  to  either 


^  Will.  Malmesb.  de  gestis  regum,  lib.  v.  Udalnci  Babenb.  Cod. 
No.  cccv.  cccvi. 

'  Hujusmodi  scripta  et  rescripta  propter  infinite  muldtudinis 
conventum  loco  campestri  juxta  Rbenom  lecta  sunt,  data  et  accepta. 
— Postquam  multimodas  laudes  rerum  Gubematori  redditas,  cele- 
bratis  a  Doxnno  Ostiensi  divinis  Sacramentis,  inter  quae  Domnum 
Imperatorem  cum  pacis  osculo  sanctaque  communione  plenissime  re- 
conciliavit. — Discessum  est  ab  omnibus  cum  laetitili  infinita.  Anna- 
lista  Saxo. — Abb.  Ursperg. 

'  Harduin.  t.  vi.  pt.  ii.  p.  1109. 
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of  the  two  contracting  parties ;  but  the  history  of  the 
times  which  followed  suflSciently  shows  that  sach  was 
by  no  means  its  real  force  or  tendency ;  and  that  the 
papacy,  in  bringing  the  long  protracted  struggle  to 
such  a  termination,  was  in  effect  successful  in  obtain- 
ing the  great  objects  to  which  its  labours  bad  been 
devoted.    The  resignation,  by  the  emperor,  of  the  one 
great  point  which  had  mainly  occasioned  the  dispute, — 
the  investing  ceremonial, — ^gave  of  itself  the  moral 
effect  of  victory  to  his  opponent's  cause.     And  if  Calix- 
tus,  to  obtain  this  concession,  surrendered  on  his  part 
pretensions   which  Gregory  VIT.,  in  the    fervour   of 
his  zeal,  would  rather  have  died  than  have  abandoned ; 
this  should  not  so  properly  be  considered  a  change  of 
purpose  in  the  pontifical  counsels,  as  an  alteration  of 
policy  suggested,  or  permitted,  by  the  altered  circum- 
stances of  the  time.     On  the  fortunes  of  the  fonner 
pontiff, — on  the  long  doubtful  issue  of  his  eventful 
strug^es, — depended  the  recognition,  by  mankind,  of 
what  had  come  to  seem,  in  the  eyes  of  that  generation, 
strange  and  novel  principles ;  of  the  rightful  exemp- 
tion of  the  Church  from  feudal  vassalage ;  and  of  the 
necessary  existence,  in  her  constitution,  of  an  authority 
independent  of  that  of  kings,  and  underived  from  any 
regulations  of  merely  human  original.     And   while 
this  great  question  was  yet  pending,  he  would  not,  and 
could  not,  have  listened  to  any  arrangement  of  the 
matter  in  dispute,  which  should  have  left,  with  the  im- 
perial power,  any  semblance   of  bestowing,  with  its 
temporal  and  territorial  fiefs,  the  essential  and  inherent 
privileges  and  prerogatives  of  spiritual  authority.    But, 
when  Calixtus  had  ascended  the  pontifical  throne,  the 
temper  of  the  times,  in  this  respect,  was  materially 

changed.     Gregory's  ovm  labours,  together  with  those 
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of  his  coadjutors,  and  successors,  had  succeeded  in 
deeply  imprinting  these  great  truths  upon  the  general 
cognizance  of  mankind.  Men  had  been  taught  by 
experience,  that  the  Church's  authority  might  be 
wielded,  not  only  independently  of  that  of  the  so- 
vereign, but,  upon  occasion,  even  in  opposition  to 
him,  and  in  defiance  of  the  utmost  exertions  of  his 
power.  Hence  arose  a  prevalent  recognition, — which 
has  been  already  adverted  to, — of  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  sovereign's  endowment  of  ecclesiastical 
offices,  and  his  actual  appointment  to  them,  and  to 
the  powers  which  they  convey.  And,  in  this  state  of 
things,  Calixtus  might  concede,  with  safety,  what  would 
have  been  a  most  dangerous  concession  on  the  part  of 
his  great  predecessor;  especially,  when,  by  formally 
and  finally  separating  this  concession  from  the  privilege 
of  investing  with  the  sacred  symbols  of  sacerdotal 
authority,  he  still  further  illustrated  and  made  apparent 
to  the  world  the  important  distinction  between  the  one 
and  the  other. 

Equal  compromise,  indeed,  at  the  close  of  such  a 
contest  as  that  which  has  been  now  described,  there 
could  not  really  be.  When  we  look  back  to  the  state 
of  things  in  which  that  contest  originated;  to  the' general, 
undoubting,  recognition, — ^at  that  epoch, — of  the  impe- 
rial supremacy  over  the  papacy  and  the  Church ;  and  then 
recur  to  the  bold,  the  startling,  line  of  conduct  adopted 
— in  contravention  of  that  supremacy, — by  the  succes- 
sors of  St.  Peter ;  we  shall  see  that  the  existence  of  the 
papacy,  at  the  conclusion  of  that  struggle,  in  a  condi- 
tion of  sufficient  independence  to  treat  with  the  im- 
perial court  upon  apparently  equal  terms,  was  of  itself 
a  victory, — of  itself  a  ratification  of  most  of  the  great 
points  which  the  pontifis  had  stood  forward  to  estab- 
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lisb.  After  matters  had  gone  a  certain  length,  no  mid- 
dle course  remained  open  to  the  temporal  sovereignty, 
between  a  practical  acquiescence  in  defeat,  and  a 
recovery  of  the  ground  which  it  had  lost,  by  the 
humiliation,  in  its  turn,  of  the  opposing  power  whidi 
had  so  unexpectedly  succeeded  in  abasing  it.  Such 
a  humiliation  was,  in  effect,  the  great  object  pursued, 
during  the  latter  portion  of  the  war,  by  the  two  last 
Henries,  with  all  their  resources,  and  all  their  ability. 
And  the  final  abandonment  of  that  object,  when  the 
imperial  seal  was  affixed  to  the  compact  of  Worms, — 
irrespectively  of  all  conditions  of  the  treaty, — was  there- 
fore a  triumph  to  their  opponents,  fraught  with  results 
the  most  important  and  most  durable. 

The  contest  had  not  been  three  years  concluded, 
when  the  imperial  line  of  Franconia— as  though,  in  the 
origination  and  conduct  of  that  contest,  it  had  fulfilled 
the  mysterious  purposes  for  which  it  had  been  called 
to  power, — ceased  to  exist.  Henry  V.,  in  1125,  was 
borne  childless  to  his  grave,  and  laid  to  rest — ^by  the 
side  of  his  father,  of  his  grandfather,  and  of  Conrad  the 
founder  of  their  dynasty, — beneath  the  massy  vaults  of 
Spires  cathedral;  an  edifice  which,  rising  with  the 
rise  of  their  house,  has  long  outlasted  its  extinction, 
and  may  still  serve  to  remind  the  Rhenish  traveller, 
as  he  gazes  on  its  colossal  proportions,  of  the  departed 
sreatness  of  the  Franconian  race,  and  of  the  momentous 
conflict  of  principle  with  which  the  thread  of  its  destiny 
was  so  intimately  interwoven  ^ 

'  Within  that  Cathedral,  however,  their  ashes  no  longer  repose. 
In  16S9,  the  French,  while  harharously  devastating  the  Palatinate 
under  the  orders  of  Lonis  XIV.,  ransacked  the  imperial  vault  of 
Spires,  tore  the  remains  of  the  Franconian  emperors  from  their 
grafes,  and  scattered  Uiem  to  the  winds  of  heaven. 
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The  following  generations  became  the  witnesses  of  that 
papal  plenitude  of  dominion  over  the  western  world, 
which  forms  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  history  of 
the  middle  ages.    That  dominion,  it  is  true,  was  not 
fully  achieved  without  many  a  subsequent  struggle ;  but 
its  foundations,  in  the  events  which  have  now  been 
recorded,    had    been    firmly    and    permanently    laid. 
Wielded  by   unworthy  hands,  such  dominion,    it   is 
true,    often  degenerated   into  a  tyranny ;    but  that 
tyranny,   even   when   carried   to  its  greatest   excess, 
was  free  from  the  most  formidable  of  those  dangers  to 
Religion,  which  would  have  attended  the  unqualified 
subjection  of  the  Church   and  of  her  discipline  to 
secular  authority,  against  which  Rome  contended  in 
the  great  battle  of  half  a  century,  which  has  been 
now    described.      The    popes, — ev^n   while    monopo- 
lizing to  themselves  the  power  in  which  the  collective 
hierarchy  had  an  inherent  right  to  share, — became,  to 
the  world  at  large,  the  living  representatives  of  that 
power ;  and  upheld,  throughout  Christendom,  the  vivid 
recollection  of  its  existence  and  reality.     The  Church, 
though   subjected  to  an  irregular  control,    was  yet 
governed  by  a  power  within  herself.     The  commission 
which  her  Almighty  Founder  had  given  to  the  Apostolic 
line  of  succession,  was  not  set  at  nought,  even  though 
the  general  authority  of  that  line  came  to  be  most 
unequally  distributed  among  the  different  members  of 
it.    And  she  permanently  escaped  that  secularization,  or 
amalgamating  incorporation  into  the  state,  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  which,  the  efforts  of  the  German  Henries, 
— ^from  the  nature  of  their  position, — ^were  directed; 
— a  measure  which,  had  it  been  carried  into  effect, 
must,  humanly  speaking,  have  reduced  that  divine  In- 
stitution, whose  fortunes  are  inseparably  connected  with 
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those  of  BeligioD,  to  the  condition  of  a  mere  component 
part  of  the  system  of  the  empire, — a  machine  to  be 
worked,  as  the  heathen  religions  had  been,  by  the 
hands  of  the  civil  magistrate, — an  element  not  more 
reverenced  or  more  durable  than  others,  in  the  ev^- 
varied  and  heterogeneous  composition  of  the  feudal  con- 
stitution of  Europe. 

The  fearful  consequences,  which  would  naturally  have 
resulted  from  such  a  state  of  things,  need  not  be  des> 
cribed.  Providence,  it  is  true,  might,  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  unimaginable  by  us,  have  averted  them ;  but  the 
way  by  which,  in  truth,  it  saw  fit  to  work,  wss  the 
elevation  of  the  papacy  to  power,  at  the  critical 
moment  of  their  origination.  The  papacy,  rising  with 
the  working  of  the  great  reformation  of  the  eleventh 
century,  alike  arrested  the  progress  of  the  yet  nascent 
evils  themselves,  and  annihilated  the  growing  system 
from  which  they  derived  their  existence.  To  the 
papacy,  therefore, — whatever  may  have  been  the  mia- 
chiefe  of  that  domination  of  its  own,  by  which  the 
secular  thraldom  which  it  interrupted  was  succeeded, — 
the  Church  of  after-times  unquestionably  owes,  on  this 
account,  a  heavy  debt  of  gratitude, — a  debt  which  we 
may  not  disown,  from  any  feelings  excited  by  onr  pre- 
sent differences  with  it ;  and  which  we  may  not,  on 
the  other  hand,  so  acknowledge,  as  to  forget  the 
anomaly  of  the  position  now  assumed  by  the  Roman 
pontiff,  or  the  irreconcileability  of  that  position  with 
the  legitimate,  apostolical,  government  of  the  Churdi 
universal.  If  circumstances,  in  the  early  ages  of  that 
Church's  history,  seemed  to  vest  the  see  of  Rome  with 
such  a  pre-eminence  in  honour,  as  to  render  its  occu- 
pant the  first  among  the  bishops  of  the  Church,  his 
colleagues ;  this  gives  no  sanction  to  the  theory 
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represents  him  as  set  over  the  bishops  of  the  Church, 
his  deputies ;— regarding  him  as  the  one  vicar  of  Christ, 
^-the  one  bearer  of  the  keys  entrusted  to  St.  Peter, — 
the  one  "  bishop  of  the  Catholic  Church.'*  Nor  can 
that  be  a  genuine  developement  of  apostolic  feeling, 
which  degrades  the  Apostles  in  general  from  their 
thrones  of  judgment ;  and  reduces  to  a  secondary  and 
subsidiary  station  of  hierarchical  authority,  those  to 
whom  it  was  said ;  '*  As  my  Father  hath  sent  Me,  even 
**  so  send  I  you.'* 

Without  forgetting  these  things,  we,  Anglican  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  Catholic,  should  be  ready  to  ac- 
knowledge our  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  popes  of  the 
middle  ages  with  peculiar  cheerfulness ;  —  because, 
while  we,  in  common  with  our  Catholic  brethren 
throughout  the  world,  participate  in  the  beneficial 
results  of  their  victory  in  the  great  struggle  which  has 
been  now  described,  we  are  freed  from  many  of  the 
most  crying  evils  by  which  papal  domination,  in  the 
days  of  its  plenitude,  was  accompanied.  The  great 
truths  asserted  by  Gregory  and  his  coadjutors  were 
asserted  for  all  ages, — ^their  errors  were  those  of  a  cer- 
tain school,  and  a  certain  time ;  and  liable,  as  such,  to 
subsequent  correction. 

But, — ^to  consider  it  merely  with  reference  to  those 
ages  which  witnessed  its  most  high  and  palmy  state, — 
the  dominion  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  must  be  thought 
to  present  us  with  a  splendid  spectacle.  Such  a 
despotic  supremacy  as  theirs  at  length  became,  could 
not  be  systematically  entrusted  to  the  hands  of  in- 
dividuals, without  its  being  frequently  abused.  But, 
if  the  world  in  those  times  too  often  witnessed  the 
tyrannical  exertion  of  this  unrestricted  power,  the 
spectacle  was  more  frequent  of  the  employment  of  that 
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power  in  opposition  to  armed  oppression,  and  in  further- 
ance of  the  demands  of  justice  or  of  mercy.  The  general 
character  which  the  autocratical  hierarchs  of  the  West 
had  to  maintain, — ^had  it  even  been  only  for  appear- 
ance sake, — ^must  needs  have  been  that  of  uprightnessi 
of  purity,  of  holiness.  And  the  disgraceful  instances  of 
an  opposite  line  of  conduct  which  stain  their  annals» — 
if  more  prominently  brought  forward  in  history, — owe 
in  part  that  prominence  to  the  very  reason  of  their 
strangeness,  and  of  their  opposition  to  the  ordinaiy 
course  of  things.  In  that  ordinary  course,  it  must 
have  been  an  edifying  sight  to  behold  an  aged,  feeUe 
man, — ^unsupported  by  any  overpowering  physical  force, 
by  armies  or  resources  of  his  own,  and  deriving  his 
single  claim  to  such  paramount  control  from  the  gene- 
ral recognition  by  mankind  of  the  Truth  revealed, — able 
to  check,  by  a  simple  word,  the  impetuous  noble  or 
arbitrary  monarch  in  his  career  of  guilt  or  shame; 
and  to  force  upon  those,  by  whom  no  other  yoice  than 
his  would  have  been  listened  to  for  a  moment,  a 
return  to  the  paths  of, — ^at  least  external, — decency  and 
justice.  The  popes,  too,  in  compassing  these  beneficial 
ends,  effected  more  than  any  secular  princes  or  poten- 
tates, however  virtuous  or  well-intentioned,  could  pos- 
sibly have  accomplished.  For  they  spoke  to  the  guilty, 
not  with  the  voice  of  that  general  authority  with  which 
all  rulers,  secular  or  spiritual,  are  alike  vested  from  on 
high;  but  with  the  definite,  the  recognized,  accents 
of  the  Holy  Church  of  the  Redeemer.  It  was  to  the 
Church,  that  the  sovereign,  who  trembled  at  the  me- 
naces of  the  Vatican,  and  the  ruffian,  who  turned  pale 
before  the  censure  of  a  mendicant  friar,  paid  alike  their 
involuntary  homage.  It  was  in  the  Church,  that  their 
terrors  bore  witness  to  the  existence,  even  on  earth,  of 
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an  authority  superior  to  that  of  kings,  or  to  any  which 
could  be  founded  or  supported  by  violence  or  arms.  And 
it  may  be, — during  an  epoch,  in  some  respects,  so  gross 
and  rude, — ^that  minds  with  which  the  Christian  Church, 
in  her  purer  and  more  primitive  garb,  could  never  have 
come  into  beneficial  contact,  were,  by  the  more  tangi- 
ble form,   which  she,   under  the  papal  sovereignty, 
assumed,  made  to  feel  that  she  was  a  reality,  and  to  do 
her  reverence.     The  era,  at  any  rate,  which  succeeded 
the  exertions  of  Gregory  VII.,  and  his  immediate  suc- 
cessors,—originating,  as  it  did,  under  their  auspices,  with 
a  comprehensive  reformation, — ^may,  notwithstanding  all 
the  grossness  and  violence  which  too  manifestly  disfi- 
gured it,  be  favourably  contrasted,  in  many  respects, 
with  the  dark  and  corrupt  epoch  which  preceded  it ; 
and  bore,  indeed,  in  some  points  of  view,  an  aspect  of 
grandeur  peculiar  to  itself.     The  Crusades  have  been 
already  alluded  to,  as  illustrating  the  growth  of  a  high 
catholic  and  devotional  feeling  in  the  general  mind  ;  and 
more  permanent  traces  of  the  same  sentiment  have,  in 
our  northern  parts  of  Europe,  been  impressed,  on  the 
majestic  structures  dedicated  to  Religion,  to  which  the 
papal  epoch  subsequently  gave  birth.     For  it  was  about 
the  time  when, — according  to  the  usual  rate  of  progres- 
sion in  national  feelings  and  habits, — the  new  state  of 
things,  originating  in  the  papal  reformation,  should 
have  imprinted  itself  deeply  on  the  moral  organization 
of  mankind,  that  religious  architecture, — till  then  con- 
fined to  an  imitation  of  classical  models,  only  modified 
by  unskilfulness,  imperfect  acquaintance  with  them,  or 
the  peculiarities  of  climate, — ^assumed  among  us  an  ori- 
ginative character, — ^adopted  and  realized  new  canons 
of  sublimity  and  beauty, — and  embodied  the  high  aspi- 
rations of  devotion,  in  the  lofty  proportions  of  a  style 
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self-consistent,  self-harmonious,  and  the  best  adapted, 
perhaps,  which  the  world  has  yet  seen,  to  kindle  the 
beholder  to  sentiments  of  holy  and  mysterious  venera^ 
tion.  Religious  munificence,  exerted  in  another  direc- 
tion, gave  birth,  during  the  same  period,  to  that  splen- 
did system  of  collegiate  institutions  which,  incorporated 
as  it  is  into  that  of  our  universities,  renders  them, 
even  at  the  present  day,  the  nurseries  of  our  Religion, 
and  the  safeguards  of  our  land.  All  the  pious  under- 
takings of  the  time  seem  to  have  been  fraught  with 
a  character  of  greatness,  which,  as  it  was  previously 
unprecedented,  appears  to  have  been  unrivalled  by  any 
result  of  the  increasing  civilization  of  these  later  ages. 
And  when  we  reflect  on  this,  and  remember,  at  the 
same  time,  that,— disfigured  by  many  a  foul  blot  as  that 
reign  of  the  Church  unquestionably  was, — she  has,  at 
no  other  period  of  her  history,  wielded  a  sceptre  so  visibly 
potential,  or  stood  forth,  in  so  marked  a  manner,  as  the 
recognized  controller  of  the  nations ;  it  seems  difficult 
not  to  believe  that,  as  the  Israelitish  kingdoms, — ^unau- 
thorized as  had  been  the  adoption  of  the  regal  form  of 
government, — were  suffered  to  realize  to  themselves,  in 
some  degree,  the  predicted  blessings  of  the  chosen  peo- 
ple ;  so,  in  the  dominion  of  the  papacy,  those  predictions 
were  permitted  to  receive  a  kind  of  imperfect,  antici- 
patory, fulfilment,  in  which  the  prophetic  voice  declared 
to  the  Church  that,  *'  kings  shall  be  thy  nursing-fatheis, 
^  and  their  queens  thy  nursing-mothers ;  they  shall 
**  bow  down  to  thee  with  their  face  toward  the  earth, 
''  and  lick  up  the  dust  of  thy  feet ;  and  thou  shalt 
"  know  that  I  am  the  Lord  ^"  "  The  sons  of  strangers 
*^  shall  build  up  thy  walls,  and  their  kings  shall  minister 

'  Isai.  xlix.  2d. 
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*'  unto  thee ;  for  in  my  wrath  I  smote  thee,  but  in  My 
"  fiivour  have  I  had  mercy  on  thee  ^"  "  The  sons  also 
**  of  them  that  afflicted  thee  shall  come  bending  unto 

■ 

"  thee ;  and  all  they  that  despised  thee  shall  bow  them- 
^*  selves  down  at  the  soles  of  thy  feet,  and  they  shall 
**  call  thee  the  city  of  the  Lord,  the  Zion  of  the  Holy 
"  One  of  Israel  *." 

But»  alas !  the  glories  of  this  epoch,  whatever 
they  were,  were  of  brief  duration.  Like  its  Israel* 
itish  type,  the  papal  empire  had  laid  its  foundations 
on  a  sandy  basis.  In  the  Roman  bishop's  assump- 
tion of  a  monarchical  supremacy,  was  involved,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  degradation,  and,  by  consequence, 
the  enfeeblement,  of  the  divinely-appointed  guardians 
of  the  Church's  ordinances,  discipline,  and  faith, — the 
episcopal  body  throughout  the  world.  A  new  polity, — 
assimilated  in  character  to  that  of  the  secular  kingdoms 
of  the  earth, — took  the  place  of  that  which  had  been 
originally  bequeathed  to  the  Church  through  the  inspired 
Apostles  of  our  Lord.  And  it  would  seem,  as  though,— 
under  the  new  dispensation,  as  well  as  under  the  old, — 
the  chosen  people  of  God  could, — ^as  a  people, — only 
look  to  enjoy  in  fulness  the  blessings  of  their  birthright, 
on  the  condition  of  their  maintaining,  unchanged,  the 
polity  originally  bestowed  on  them  by  their  heavenly 
Legislator.  For  if  the  Church,  under  her  pontifical 
sovereigns,  was  permitted  to  realize,  after  a  fashion, 
the  bright  promises  which  had  been  made  to  her  of  a 
rightful  supremacy  over  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  it 
was .  only  in  that  imperfect,  transitory,  way,  in  which 
the  momentary  extension  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
under  David  and  Solomon  could  be  said  to  realize  that 

'  Id.  Ix.  10.  »  Id.  Ix.  14. 
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covenant  of  God  with  Abraham,  which  fixed  ''the  great 
river,  the  river  Euphrates,**  as  the  destined  limit  of  the 
land  of  promise.  And,  as  the  solemn  style  of  archi- 
tecture just  alluded  to, — that  majestic  result^  at  once, 
and  emblem  of  the  papal  reformation, — advanced  to  its 
maturity  only  to  decline ;  the  same  generation  which 
had  beheld  its  arrival  at  perfection,  also  witnessing  the 
commencement  of  its  deterioration ;  so  does  the  devo- 
tional spirit  evoked  by  that  reformation,  high  and  holy 
as  it  was,  appear  to  have  reached  the  zenith  of  its  in- 
fluence, only  to  descend  from  it  again.  The  errors 
meanwhile,  and  abuses,  by  which  that  spirit,  even  in  its 
rise,  had  been  accompanied,  naturally  made  their  in- 
fluence felt  more  and  more,  as  its  energies  grew  less 
potent  to  counterbalance  and  to  control  them.  And 
though  we  may  not  suppose  that  the  beneficial  results 
of  any  true  reformation  can,  even  on  earth,  be  entirely 
obliterated,  yet,  as  far  as  the  external  aspect  of  things 
was  concerned,  the  Church,  ere  three  centuries  had 
elapsed  from  the  date  of  her  liberation  frt>m  the  feu- 
dalism of  the  West,  seems  to  have  sunk  into  a  state  of 
general,  and  systematical  degradation,  too  nearly  resem- 
bling that  from  which  the  reformers  of  the  eleventh 
century  had  been  permitted  to  deliver  her.  For  the 
annals  of  the  fifteenth  century  in  some  respects  remind 
us  of  the  gloomy  records  of  the  tenth :  presenting  us 
with  the  moumfril  spectacle  of  a  Church  rent  by  schisms, 
or  distracted  by  dissensions ;— of  a  theology  overladen 
with  corruptions,  and  supported,  in  too  many  instances, 
by  actual  imposture ; — of  a  priesthood  too  generally 
sunk  in  impurities  the  most  gross  and  degrading ;— of 
bishops  systematically  selling,  ibr  money,  their  con- 
nivance at  the  continuance  of  a  state  of  things  so  dis- 
graceful ;— of  a  laity  plunged  in  the  profligacy  and  igno- 
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ranee  which,  under  guides  like  these,  was  naturally  to 
be  expected ; — and  of  a  long  series  of  strenuous,  but 
unsuccessful,  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  wise  and  good 
throughout  western  Europe,  for  the  accomplishment  of 
a  general  and  permanent  reformation* 

But  if  the  efforts  of  Gregory  VII.  and  of  his  coad- 
jutors are  to  be  condemned,  as  leading,  in  their  remote 
consequences,  to  these  then  distant  and  unanticipated 
evils,  the  condemnation  should  ever  be  accompanied  by 
a  grateful  remembrance  of  their  services  in  rescuing 
the  Church  from  more  immediately  impending,  as  well 
a8.-it  may  justly  be  8aid.-inore  irremediable  dangers. 
It  should  never  be  forgotten  that,  if  their  success,  car- 
ried out  to  its  distant  results,  made,  at  a  distance  of 
several  generations,  a  reformation  necessary, —- their 
failure  might,  in  a  much  shorter  space  of  time,  have 
plunged  the  Church  into  such  an  abyss  of  ruin,  as  to 
render,  humanly  speaking,  a  reformation  impossible. 

Instead,  then,  of  adopting  the  ignorant  prejudice  of 
the  day, — ^which  would  teach  us  to  regard  them  as  bi- 
goted opponents  to  all  that  is  good,  or  reasonable,  or 
holy, — we  may,  as  we  peruse  their  history,  indulge  in 
those  exalted  feelings  of  reverence  and  admiration, 
which  are  wont  to  kindle  within  us,  as  we  contemplate 
the  excellences  of  our  elders, — our  instructors, — our 
benefactors, — our  fathers.  And  if, — while  we  closely 
scrutinize  their  moral  lineaments, — the  darker  portions 
of  the  picture  should  sometimes,  against  our  will,  disturb 
the  enjoyment  which  the  gratification  of  feelings  thus 
elevated  is  calculated  to  afford ;  from  even  these,  a  well- 
regulated  mind  may  derive  ideas  pregnant  with  comfort. 
The  Church  may  hence  be  practically  taught, — many 
and  gross  ais  may  be,  at  any  time,  the  errors  of  her 
earthly  governors, — ^that  still,  when  her  essential  rights 
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or  independence  are  assailed  from  Mi^ithout,  '^  greater 
is  He  that  is  with  her,  than  they  that  are  against  her ;" 
and  that  therefore, — even  under  the  most  humiliating 
conviction  of  those  errors, — she  may  meet  the  fiercest 
attacks  which  the  world  can  direct  against  her,  in  un- 
shaken  confidence  of  eventual  victory. 
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t.  iv. 
Art  de  verifier  les  Dates,  par  nn  religieux  Benedictin  de  la  Con- 
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Bernard!  Guidonis,  vitse  nonni^lorum  Pontificum  Romanorum,  ap. 
Muratori.  R.  I.  Scriptores,  t.  iii.  pt.  i. 

Bertboldi  Constantiensis  Chronieon,  ap.  Urstisium.  Aliter, 
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Botae,  Cardinalis,  rerum  Litnrgicarum  libri  duo. 

Bonfinii  Rerum  Ungaricarum  decades  tres. 

Bonizonis  Sutriensis  Episcopi  liber  ad  Amicum,  ap.  (Efelii  Reram 
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Bmnonia  de  Bello  Saxonico  Historia.  ap.  Freheri  Scriptorea  Reram 
Gennanicarum,  t.  i. 

Braschii  (Gaspar)  Chronologia  Monasteriorum  Germanise  praeci- 
puorum.     Sulzbad,  1682. 
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Eginhardi    Annales   de   gestis  Caroli  Magni,  ap.   Reuberum    et 

Duchesne. 
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Ekkefaardi  Abbatis  libellus  de  expognatione  Hierofolymitaiia,  i^. 

MarteDe  et  Durand.  Coll.  Ampliss.  t.  ▼. 
Epistola  ad  Berengariam  (Ricbardi  seu  Paulini  Metentis),  ap.  Mar- 

tene  et  Durand  Thesaur.  Nov.  Anecdot.  t.  i. 
Epistola  cujosdam  adveraas  Laicomm  in  Presbyteros  oonjngatot 
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t.  ii.  pt.  ii. 
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historic.  Med.  My,  t.  ii. 
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Muratori.  R.  I.  Scriptores,  t  iii.  pt.  i. 
Paschasii  Radberti  liber  de  Corpore  et  Sanguine  Domini,  ap.  Mar- 

tene  et  Durand.  Coll.  Ampliss.  t.  ix. 
Pauli  Bemriedensis  vita  Gregorii  YII.  ap.  Muratori.  R.  I.  Scrip- 
tores,  t.  iii.  pt  i.  et  ap.  Mabillon,  Acta  SS.  Ord.  S.  Benedict!, 

ssecul.  vi.  pt.  ii. 
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R.  Q.  Scriptores,  t.  i. 
Petri  Diaconi  Chronicon  Cassinense.     Yid.  Leo.  Ostiens. 
Pontani  Rerum  Daniearum  Historia. 
Pistorii  Nidani  Rerum  Germanicarum  Scriptores.      Edid.  Stro- 
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Puricelli  (Joannis  Petri)  Dissertatio,  Utrum  8.  Ambrosius  Clero  sao 

Mediolanensi  permiserit,  ut  virgini  nubere  semel  posset ;  ap.  Mn* 

ratori.  R.  I.  Scriptores,  t.  iv. 

Rabani  Mauri  opera. 

Ratherii  Yeronensis  Romam  euntis  Itinerarium,  in  D'Achery  Spid* 

legio,  t.  i. 
Ratherii  Yeronensis  Yolumen  Perpendiculorum,  vel  visus  cujusdam 

appensi  cum  aliis  mullis  in  ligno  latronis,  in  D'Achery  Spicilegio, 

1. 1. 
Ratramnide  Corpore  et  Sanguine  Domini  ad  Carolum  Regem. 
Regula  Canonicorum  Chrodogangi,  in  D*Achery  Spidlegio,  t  i. 
Reuberi  Germanise  Scriptores. 
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Robert!  Monachi  Historia  Hierosolyinitana,  ap.  Bongarsii  G^ta  Dei 

per  Francos,  t.  i. 
Roger,  de  Hoveden.  Annalium  Anglicanorum  libri  ii.  ap.  SaTilCi 

Scriptor.  Rer.  Anglicar. 
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Theodorici  Virdunensis  episcopi,  Epistola  ad  Gregorium  Vll.  ap* 

Martene  et  Durand.  Thesaur.  Nov.  Anecdot.  t.  i. 
Thomassini  Yetus  et  Nova  Ecclesiae'  IHscipIina, 

Udalrici  Babenbergensis  Codex  Epistolaris  ap.  Eccard.  Corp.  His* 

toric.  Med.  ^v.  t.  ii. 
Ughelli  Italia  Sacra. 
Urstisii  Scriptores  Rerum  Germanicarum. 

Vetera  Monumenta  Stabulensis  Monasterii,  ap.  Martene  et  Durand. 

Coll.  Ampliss.  t.  ii. 
Yictoris  III.  de  Miraculis  a  S.  Benedicto  aliisque  monacbis  Cassi- 

nensibus  gestis,  dialogorum  libri  tres. 
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SS.  Ord.  S.  Benedict,  ssec.  vi.  pt.  ii. 
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Ord.  S.  Benedict,  saec.  vi.  pt.  ii. 
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Vita  Henrid  Imperatoris,  ap.  Untisii  R.  G.  Scriptores. 

Yoicht,  Hildebrand  als  Fapst  Qregorius  der  Siebente,  und  Son 

Zeitalter. 

Waltramus  Naumburgeiuis,  de  Unitate  eccleais  oonaervandi*  mh 

apologia  pro  Henrico  lY.  Imperatoxe ;  ap.  Fxeher.  Script.  Rer. 

Germanics  t.  i. 
Wiberdy  vita  8.  Leonis  IX.  Papae,  ap.  Mnratori.  R«  I.  Scriptoreay 

t.  iii.  pt.  i.  et  ap.  MabiUon.  Acta  SS.  Ozdin.  S.  Benedieti,  saec  ri. 

pt.  ii. 
Wildmut  Malmesburiensis  de  gestU  Anglonim,  ap.  SavU.  Sci^ 

Rer.  Anglicar. 
Wipponifl  Vita  Choniadi  Salici,  ap.  Pistorii  R.  6.  Script,  t.  iiL 

Ziegleri  (Caspar.)  de  Episcopis,  eoramque  joribas,  privil^riuy  et  n- 
vendi  ratione.    Noiembergae,  1686. 
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TABLE    OF    MOVEABLE    FEASTS,    &c. 


7&OM  A.  D.  1062  TO  A.  D.  1085,  INCLUSIVE. 


A.  D. 


1062 
1063 
1064 
1065 
1066 
1067 
1068 
1069 
1070 

1071 
1072 
1078 
1074 
1075 
1076 

1077 
1078 
1079 
1080 
1081 
1082 
1083 
1084 
1085 


Jan.  27 
Feb.  16 
Feb.  8 
Jan.  23 
Feb.  12 
Feb.  4 
Jan.  20 
Feb.  8 
Jan,  31 
Feb.  20 
Feb.  5 
Jan.  27 
Feb.  16 
Feb.  1 
Jan.  24 
Feb.  12 
Feb.  4 
Jan.  20 
Feb.  9 
Jan.  31 
Feb.  20 
Feb.  5 
Jan.  28 
Feb.  16 


I 


Feb.  13 
March  5 
Feb.  25 
Feb.  9 
March  1 
Feb.  21 
Feb.  6 
Feb.  25 
Feb.  17 
March  9 
Feb.  22 
Feb.  13 
March  5 
Feb.  18 
Feb.  10 
March  1 
Feb.  21 
Feb.  6 
Feb.  26 
Feb.  17 
March  9 
Feb.  22 
Feb.  14 
March  5 


I  si- 


March  31 
April  20 
April  11 
March  27 
April  16 
April  8 
March  23 
April  12 
April  4 
April  24 
AprU8 
March  31 
April  20 
April  5 
March  27 
April  16 
April  8 
March  24 
April  12 
April  4 
April  24 
April  9 
March  31 
AprU20 


May  9 
May  29 
May  20 
May  5 
May  25 

May  17 
May  1 
May  21 
May  13 
June  2 

May  17 
May  9 
May  29 
May  14 
May  5 
May  25 

May  17 
May  2 
May  21 
May  13 
June  2 
May  18 
May  9 
May  29 


CO 


May  19 
June  8 
May  30 
May  15 
June  4 

May  27 
May  11 
May  31 
May  23 
June  12 
May  27 
May  19 
June  8 
May  24 
May  15 
June  4 
May  27 
May  12 
May  31 
May  23 
June  12 
May  28 
May  19 
June  8 
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DICTATUS    HILDEBRANDINI. 

Vid.  Vol.  II.  pp.  50,  51,  Note. 

1.  Quod  Roxnana  Ecclesiaa  solo  Domino  sit  fundata. 

2.  Quod  solus  Romanus  Pontifex  jure  dicatar  uniTeraalis. 

3.  Quod  ille  solus  possit  deponere  Episcopos  vel  reconciiiaie. 

4.  Quod  Legatus  ejus  omnibus  Episcopis  prsesit  in  Concilio,  etiaai 
inferioris  gradus,  at  adversus  eos  sententiam  dej^sitionis  possit 
dare. 

5.  Quod  absentes  Papa  possit  deponere. 

6.  Quod  cum  excommunicatis  ab  illo,  inter  cseteia,  neo  in  eadesi 
domo  debemus  manere. 

7.  Quod  ill!  soli  licet  pro  temporis  necessitate  novas  leges  ooodeze, 
novas  plebes  congregare,  de  canonioa  abbatiam  facere,  et  e  oontza, 
divitem  episcopatnm  dividere,  inopes  onite. 

8.  Quod  solus  possit  uti  imperialibus  insigniis. 

9.  Quod  solius  Papse  pedes  omnes  Principes  deosculenttir. 

10.  Quod  illius  solius  nomen  in  Eoolesiis  recitetor. 

11.  Quod  unicum  est  nomen  in  mundo* 

12.  Quod  illi  liceat  Imperatores  deponere. 

13.  Quod  illi  liceat  de  sede  ad  sedem  necessitate  oogente  Episcopos 
transmutare. 

14.  Quod  de  omni  ecdesias  quocumque  voluerit,  dericum  vrieit 
ordinare. 

15.  Quod  ab  illo  ordinatus  alii  ecclesise  prseesse  potest*  aed  nan 
militare,  et  quod  ab  aiiquo  Episcopo  non  debet  superiorett  gradum 
accipere. 

16.  Quod  nulla  synodus  absque  praecepto  ejus  debet  genendis 
TocarL 
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17«  Qaod  nullum  capitulum,  nullusque  liber  canonlcus  habeatur 
absque  illius  auctoritate. 

18  Quod  sententia  illius  a  nuUo  debeat  retractaii,  et  ipse  omnium 
solus  retractare  possit. 

19.  Quod  a  nemine  ipse  judicari  debeat. 

20.  Quod  nullus  audeat  condemnare  Apostolicam  sedem  appel- 
lantern. 

21.  Quod  majores  causae  cujuscumque  eodesise  ad  earn  referri 
debeant. 

22.  Quod  Romana  Ecclesia  nunquam  erravit,  nee  in  perpetuumi 
Bcriptura  testante,  errabit. 

23.  Quod  Romanus  Pontifex,  si  canonice  fuerit  ordinatus,  mentis 
beati  Petri  indubitanter  effidtur  sanctus,  testante  sancto  Ennodio 
Papiensi  Episcopoi  ei  multis  S8.  Patribus  faventibus,  sicut  in  decretis 
beati  Symmachi  Papas  continetur. 

24.  Quod  illius  praecepto  et  licentia  subjectis  liceat  accusare. 

25.  Quod  absque  synodali  conventu  possit  Episcopos  deponere 
et  reconciliare. 

26.  Quod  catholicus  non  habeatur,  qui  non  concordat  Romanae 
Ecdesias. 

27.  Quod  a  fidelitate  iniquomm  subjectos  potest  absolvere. 


APPENDIX   No.   IV. 

Extracts  from  the  Book  of  Berengarius  de  Sacrd  Coendy  first  printed 
(from  a  manuscript  found  m  the  Library  at  Wolfenbiittel,)  at 
BerUn  in  1834.— Vid.  Note,  Vol.  II.  p.  251. 

AucTOREM  me  esse  scribis  quod  omnis  assertor  veritatis  inimicus 

sit  veritatis Non  babes  in  scripto  meo,  aut  omnes  asserere 

veritatem,  aut  omnes  esse  inimicos  veritatis.  Humbertum,  non 
omnes,  dixi  inimicum  veritatis,  quia  Christi  corpus  adbuc  corrupti- 
bile  esse  constituit;  hunc  eundem,  non  omnes,  dixi  assertorem 
veritatis,  quia  dicit,  corpus  Christi  esse  sacrosanctum  panemaltaris; 
qui  tamen  ipse,  in  quo  etiam  veritatis  est  inimicus,  panem  negat 
superesse  consecrationi  altaris.  Dum  ergo  ita  proponit:  panis 
altaris  est  corpus  Christi,  non  omnis,  sed  Humbertus,  veritatem 
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araerit.  Dum  proponity  non  est  post  consecrationem  panis  sen- 
sualis  in  altari,  non  omnis,  sed  Hombertus  ille,  inimicos  est  Teri- 
tatis. — ^pp.  30,  31. 

Hsreticum  me  babes,  quia  Cbristi  corpas  incorruptibile  esse  non 
neseio,  quia  sensualem  panem  consecratione  altaiis  factum  Sacia- 
mentum  esse  profiteer  corpus  Cbristi,  sed  sine  bseresi  bac  nemo  foit, 
est,  eritve  Catbolicus. — p.  34. 

Quam  meam  culpam  dicerent,  interrogati  responderunt,  dicere  me 
panem  sanctum  altaris  panem  tantum  esse,  nee  differre  ab  inconae- 
crato  pane  mensae  communis.  Quem  in  eo  accusatorem  meom 
baberent,  producere  neminem  potuerunt,  ita  diffiunatom'  me  se 
audisse  responderunt,  et  quid  dicerem,  cum  negarem  illnd,  audire 
Toluerunt.  Hie  ego  inqnio :  certissimum  babete,  dicere  me,  panem 
atque  vinum  altaris  post  consecrationem  Cbristi  esse  revera  eorpas 
et  sanguinem. — ^p,  51. 

Scripsi  ergo  ego  ipse,  quod  jurarem  :  panis  atque  Tinum  altaris 
post  consecrationem  sunt  corpus  Cbristi  et  sanguis,  bflec  me,  sient 
ore  proferrem,  juramento  confirmavi,  corde  tenere. — ^p.  52. 

Quod  sententiam,  inquis  tu,  qua  panem  et  vinum  in  yenim  Cbristi 
(corpus)  et  sanguinem  converti  credimus,  Tecordiam  nominas, 
opportunius  tibi  respondebo,  cum  fidem  banc  auctore  Deo,  rationibas 
auctoritatibusque  veram  monstravero ;  porro  autem,  quod  me  etiam 
cum  vulgo  deputas,  certissimum  babeto  tu,  certissimum  amid  mei 
quia,  si  etiam  deesset  mibi  ratio  et  auctoritas,  quibus  fidem  tueier 
meam,  mallem  tamen  cum  vulgo  esse  catbolicus,  quam  tecum 
iacetus  baereticus ;  sed  si  Dominus  Deus  te  et  me  in  andientia  sandi 
concilii  dignaretur  conjungere,  mutares  verba,  mutares  sententiam. 
Quod  de  conversione,  inquio  ego,  panis  et  vini  in  verum  Cbristi 
corpus  et  sanguinem  opportuniori  te  scribis  reservare  loco,  ego 
interim  dico :  panem  et  vinum  per  consecrationem  converd  in  altari 
in  verum  Cbristi  corpus  et  sanguinem,  non  mea,  non  tua,  sed  evan- 
gelica  apostolicaque  simul  autbenticarum  scripturarum,  quibus 
contra  ire  fas  non  sit,  est  sententia,  nisi  contra  sanitatem  verborum 
istorum  sinistra  aliquid  interpretatione.  Quod  si  facis,  non  solum  te, 
sed  et  angelum  de  coelo  vulgo  deputare  non  dubitem. — ^pp.  56,  57. 

Si  enim  ad  gloriam  Dei  pertinet,  quod  didt  Apostolus :  mors  ilfi 
ultra  non  dominabitur,  quod  didt,  etsi  noveramus  Cbristum  secundum 
camem,  sed  jam  non  novimus :  et  beatus  Ambrosius :  Cbristus  jam 
vulnus  sentire  non  potest,  ad  contemptum  vel  injuriam  Dei  vakre 
necesse  est,  quod  tu  erras,  veritatem  Deum  a  fidelibus  suis  exigeie,  ut 
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mentiantur,  portiunculam  camis,  quae  nunqnain  ante  celebrationem 
mens®  dominicfis  ezdterit,  in  celebratione  mensae  donunicse  tunc 
primum  existere  coeperit,  esse  de  Chriati  corpore,  cujus  nulla 
omnino  pars  n^;ari  poasit,  per  mille  et  amplius  retro  annos  extitisse. 
Ad  Dei  injuriam  valet,  quod  jubeat,  ne  dicam  suaro,  cujuscunque 
camem  hominis  per  dentes,  per  flagitinm  vel  lacinus  manducaxi« 
Simul  hoc  de  ore  tuo  audire  exborreo,  ut  aliunde  istud,  quam  de 
corde  tuo,  afferas,  exigo.  Vere  didtur,  angelum  Sathanse  in  ange- 
lum  se  lucis  transfigurare,  quia  dixisti,  quasi  non  contra  veritatem, 
per  miraculum  ista  fieri ;  da  de  propbeta,  de  apostolo,  de  evan- 
gel ista  locum  aliquem,  unde  manifestissiinum  sit  ita  debere  sentiri 
de  Sacrificio  populi  Christiani,  ut  non  in  eo  oonstet  subjectum  panis ; 
faa  jnanifestum,  verba  ista  tua,  "  non  remanere  panem  et  vinum  in 
pristinis  essentiis,"  et  si  panem  videat,  qui  communicat  mensse 
dominicse,  non  tamen,  quod  panem  sensualem  videat,  sibi  fidem 
debere  habere,  miraculo  id  attribuendum  esse ;  et  ratum  habeatur, 
quidquid  tibi  videbitur  contra  veritatem  afferre.  Nee  putet,  qui 
ista  legerit,  afferre  me,  non  fieri  panem  corpus  Christi  de  pane  per 
consecrationem  in  altari.  Fit  plane  de  pane  corpus  Christi,  sed  ipse 
panis,  non  secundum  corruptionem  subject! ;  panis,  inquam,  qui 
potest  incipere  esse,  quod  non  erat,  fit  corpus  Christi,  sed  non  genera- 
tione  ipsius  corporis,  quia  corpus  Christi  semel  ante  tot  tempora 
generatum  generari  ultra  non  potent;  fit,  inquam,  panis,  quod 
nunquam  ante  consecrationem  fuerant,  depane,  t.  e.  de  eo,  quod  antea 
fuerat,  commune  quiddam,  beatificum  corpus  Christi,,  sed  non,  ut 
ipse  panis  per  corruptionem  esse  desinat  panis; — sed  non,  ut  corpus 
Christi  esse  nunc  incipiat  per  generationem  sui ;  quia,  ante  tot 
tempora  beata  constans  immortalitate,  non  potest  corpus  illud 
etiam  nunc  esse  incipere. — pp.  96-98* 

Ubi  ego  scripsi,  per  consecrationem  altaiis  fiunt  panis  et  vinum 
sacramenta  religionis,  non  ut  desinant  esse,  quse  erant,  sed  ut  sint» 
quae  erant,  et  in  aliud  commutentur,  quod  dicit  beatus  Ambrosius  in 
libro  de  sacramentis. — pp.  123,  124. 

Panis  autem  et  vinum.  attestante  hoc  omni  scriptura  per  con- 
secrationem convertuntur  in  Christi  camem  et  sanguinem,  con- 
statque,  omne,  quod  consecretur,  omne,  cui  a  Deo  benedicatur,  non 
absumi,  non  auferri,  non  destrui,  sed  manere,  et  in  melius,  quam 
erat,  necessario  provehi ;  unde  ipse  beatus  Ambrosius  de  conversione 
panis  et  vini  mensas  dominicae,  Christi  inquit,  sermo  operatorius  est, 
ut  sint,  quae  erant,  et  in  aliud  commutentur. — p.  248. 
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The  fact,  which  these  citations  seem  to  prove, — that  Berengarhu 
only  impugned  the  dogma  of  transahstantiationy  stiictlj  so  called, 
and  not  the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence, — is  also  established  by  the 
authority  of  Martene  and  Durand,  as  well  as  of  Mabillon.  The 
former,  in  their  introductory  observations  to  the  Acts  of  the  Roman 
Council.-^(Thesaur.  Nov.  Anecdot  t.  iv.  p.  101,)  remark  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Tot  post  condemnationes  et  recantationes  nemo  non  miretar  Roma- 
norum  pontificum,  GallisB  episcoporum,  ac  principum  in  Bexengarium 
indulgentiam,  qnos  ille  toties  ludificavit.  Nee  alia  ejus  rei  causa 
afferri  posse  videtur,  quam  quia  Berengarius  non  nid  uno  gradu  a  fide 
catholica  aberrare  crederetur,  admissa  reali,  ut  aiunt,  in  Eucharistia 
Christi  prsesentia,  negata  tantum  modo  transubstantiatione,  id  quod 
patet  tum  ex  Guimundo,  turn  ez  hoc  prsesenti  ejus  scripto,  quamvia 
non  sibi  omnino  constans,  verum  in  Sacramento  Christi  corpus  ah* 
quando  negare  visus  sit. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  Mabillon,  (Annales  SancUNrnm 
Ordinis  S.  Benedicti,  Prsefatio  in  saecul.  vi.  pt.  ii.) 

Atque  ut  a  realitate  incipiaro,  iUud  maxirae  pro  ea  facere  videtnr, 
quod  Berengarius  constanter  verum  Christi  in  Eucharistia  corpus  et 
sanguinem  agnoscat ;  quod  solam  in  Eucharistia  Christi  corporis  et 
Sanguinis  nudamque  figuram  et  umbram  se  docere  pemeget :  quod 
nullum  contra  realitatem  argumentum  proferat,  sed  omnia  ejus  ar- 
gumenta  impngnandsB  transubstanttationi  militent:  denique  quod 
Christi  Domipi  in  Eucharistia  adorationem,  quam  nostri  temporis 
hfleretici  eatholicis  improperare  solent,  nusquam  objecerit.  H»c  ex 
ordine  expendamus. — p.  xvi. 

Hine  est  quod  in  eadem  epistola  mox  subdit,  non  nndam  esse  in 
Eucharistia  Christi  corporis  figuram,  sed  figuram  simul  et  veritatem, 
*'  Corpus  ergo  Christi  et  sanguinem  res  dice  ipsas  sacramentorum 
mensas  dominicse,  non  ipsa  sacramenta,  nusquam  scripturamm  ap- 
pellatas  inveni,  nusquam  appellavi  figuram,  similitudinem.  Sacra- 
menta autem  ipsa,  sicut  sacramenta,  ita  etiam  signa,  figuram,  simi- 
litudinem, pignusque  appellari,  utrum  de  presumptionis  meaopinione 
afieram,  ipse  dijudica."  Hie  manifeste  distinguit  figuram  a  re  Sacra- 
menti,  id  est  a  corpore  Christi,  uti  et  in  praedicto  scripto,  ut  pastes 
videbimus  ;  et  utrumque,  in  Sacramento  altaris  admittit. 

Denique  in  omnibus  scriptis  suis  totus  est  Berengarius,  non  ut 
realitatem  impugnet,  sed  tantum  conversionem  substantias  panis  et 
vini  in  Christi  corpus  et  sanguinem. — ^p.  xvii. 
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It  may  be  observed  too,  that  Berengarins,  throughout  his  book, 
describes  himself  as  opposing  a  novelty ;  the  new  and  definite  notion 
introduced  by  Paschasius  Radbertus.  His  epitaphs  too,  cited  by 
Martene  and  Durand,  (1*  c.)  in  proof  of  the  veneration  with  which  he 
was  regarded  in  his  latter  days,  by  no  means  accord  with  the  idea 
that  he  was  regarded  by  the  Church  in  general,  as  even  a  penitent 
heresiarch. 

The  first,  by  Hildebert,  archbishop  of  Tours,  is  as  follows  : — 
Quern  modo  miratur,  semper  mirabitur,  orbis  ; 

lUe  Berengarius  non  obiturus  obit. 
Quern  sacrse  fidei  vestigia  summa  sequentem, 
Jani  quinta  dies  abstulit,  ausa  nefas. 
The  other,  by  Baldric,  priest  of  Dol,  runs  thus  : — 
Vir  vere  sapiens,  et  sorte  beatus  ab  omni. 
Qui  ccelos  anima,  corpore  ditat  humum. 
Post  obitum  vivam  secum,  secum  requiescam, 
Nee  fiat  melior  sors  mea  sorte  su&. 
Neither  the  editors  of  the  Thesaurus  Novus,  nor  Mabillon,  (both 
of  whom  cite  these  epitaphs,)  express  any  doubt  of  the  orthodox 
character  of  their  authors,  or  of  the  justness  of  their  praise.     They, 
therefore,  reconcile  this  with  their  views  of  Berengarius'  previous 
history,  by  assuming  that  he  merited  this  veneration  by  his  recanta- 
tion of  his  opinions.     But,  not  to  mention  that  this  supposed  fact 
rests  on  no  trust- worthy  evidence  of  a  direct  kind, — the  tenor  of  the 
epitaphs  is  scarcely  consistent  with  the  notion  that  the  writers  of 
them  saw  in  Berengarius  a  converted  heretic,  endeavouring  to  atone 
by  the  private  penances  of  his  latter  years,  for  the  sin  of  publicly  in- 
culcating heresy  during  the  more  active  portion  of  his  life. 

Berengarius  was  the  author  of  the  hymn,  once  much  celebrated, 
entitled  **  Juste  Judex.''  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  Thesaurus  Novus, 
t.  iv.  p.  115;  and  with  it,  as  calculated  to  give  some  idea  of  his 
devotional  feelings,  this  note  shall  conclude. 

Oratio  per  Magistrum  Berengarium  Turonensem. 

Juste  Judex,  Jesu  Christe,  Tu  de  coelis  descendisti 

Rex  Regum  et  Domine,  Virginis  in  uterum. 

Qui  cum  Patre  regnas  semper  Unde  sumens  camem  veram 

Et  cum  Sancto  Flamine,  Visitasti  servulum, 

Nunc  digneris  preces  meas  Tuum  plasma  redimendo 

Clementer  suscipere.  Sauguinem  per  proprium. 
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Toa,  qusesOy  Deus  meus, 
Gloriosa  paasio 
Me  defendat  ineessanter 
Ab  omnl  periculo, 
Ut  yaleam  pennanere 
In  tuo  servido. 


Tu  protector  et  defensor, 
Ta  sis  mihi  dypeos, 
Ut  reristam,  te  Tietoie, 
Mihi  detrahentilras, 
Ut  eisdem  superatis 
Gaudeam  diatiuB* 


Adsit  mihi  tua  virtus 
Semper  et  defensio, 
Mentem  meam  ne  pertnrbet 
Hostiom  incnrsio, 
Ne  damnetur  corpus  meum 
Fraudulenti  laqneo. 

Deztra  forti  qua  fregisti 
Acheronds  jannas, 
Frange  meos  inimicos, 
Necnon  et  insidias, 
Quibus  volunt  occupare 
Cordis  mei  semitas. 

Audi,  Christe,  me  damantem 
In  peccatis  miserum, 
£t  quaerend  pietatem 
Porrige  soladura, 
Ne  insurgant  inimid 
Mecum  ad  opprobrium. 

DesL-uantur  et  tabescant 
Qui  me  volunt  perdere, 
Fiat  illis  in  rninam 
Laqueus  invidiae, 
Jesu  bone»  Jesu  pie, 
Noli  me  relinquere. 


Mitte  Sanctum  de  snpemis 
Sedibus  Paxaclitum, 
Suo  meum  tu  illustres 
Splendore  consiliam, 
Odientes  me  repeUat 
Et  eorum  odium. 

Sanctse  cruds,  Christe,  signum 
Sensua  meos  muniat, 
Etvexillo  triumphali 
Me  victorem  jbdat, 
Et  devictus  inimicus 
Yiiibus  defidat. 

Miserere  mei,  Christe, 
Fili  Dei  genite, 
Miserere  de  peccatis, 
Angelorum  Domine, 
Esto  memor  semper  mei, 
Dator  indulgentiae. 

Deus  Pater,  Deus  Flli, 
Deus  akne  Spiritns 
Tu  qui  semper  Tivis  Deus 
Diceris  et  Dominus, 
Tibi  virtus  dt  perennis 
Et  honor  perpetuus* 

Anen* 
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Sermcem  honour  of  Gregory  VI L  as  set  forth  in  the  Roman  Breviary  f 
for  the  2$th  of  May.    Vid.  Vol.  II.  p.  327,  Note. 

IN   FE8T0   8.   OEEOORII   VII.    PAPJB   ET   CONFBSS0RI8. 

Duplex. 
Omnia  de  Communi  Confessoiis  Pontificis  prseter  seqnentia. 

Oratio. 

Deas  in  te  sperantium  fortitudo,  qui  beatum  Gregorium  Confes- 
sorem  tuum,  atque  Pontificem,  pro  tuenda  Ecclesise  libertate  virtute 
constanti®  roborasti ;  da  nobis  ejus  exemplo  et  intercessione,  omnia 
adversantia  fortiter  superare.    Per  Dominum. 

In  secundo  Noctumo,     Lectio  IV. 

GregoriuB  Papa  Septimus,  antea  Hildebrandus,  Suana^  in  Etruria 
natus,  doctrina,  sanctitate  omnique  virtutum  genere  cum  primis  no- 
bili.s,  mirifice  universam  Dei  lUustravit  Ecclesiam,  cum  parvulus  ad 
fabri  Hgna  edolantis  pedes,  jam  litterarum  inscius,  luderet,  ex  re- 
jectis  tamen  segmentis  ilia  Davidici  elementa  oraculi :  Dominabitur 
a  mari  usque  ad  mare ;  casu  formasse  narratur,  manum  pueri  duc- 
tante  Nnmine,  quo  significaretur  ejus  fore  ampHssimam  in  mundo 
auctoritatem.  Romam  deinde  profectus  sub  protectione  Sancti 
Petri  educatus  est.  Juvenis  Ecclesise  libertatem  a  laicis  oppressam, 
ac  depravatos  Ecclesiasticorum  mores  vebementius  dolens,  in  Clunia- 
censi  Monasterio,  ubi  sub  regula  sancti  fienedicti  austerioris  vitse 
observantia  eo  tempore  maxime  vigebat,  Monachi  habitum  induens, 
tanto  pietatis  ardore  divinse  Majestati  deserviebat,  ut  a  Sanctis  ejus* 
dem  coenobii  Patribus  Prior  sit  electus.  Sed  divina  providentia 
majora  de  eo  disponente  In  salutem  plurimorum  Cluniaco  eductus 
Hildebrandus,  Abbas  primum  Monaaterii  Sancti  Paul!  extra  muros 
Urbis  electus,  ac  postmodum  Romans  Ecclesise  Cardinalis  creatus, 
sub  Summis  Pontifidbus,  Leone  Nono,  Victore  Secundo,  Stepbano 
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Nono,  Nioolao  Secondo,  et  Alezandro  Secundo,  pnedpuit  mnneriboi 
et  legadonibas  perfanctas  est,  sanctissimi  et  pariaaimi  oonailii  m  a 
beato  Fetro  Damiani  nuncupatus.  A  Victore  Papa  Secando  Legatoi 
a  latere  in  Galliam  missas,  Lugduni  Epucopum  simoniaca  labe 
infectum  ad  sai  criminis  confesaionem  miiaculo  adeg^L  Berengarinm 
in  Concilio  Taronensi  ad  iteratam  haereais  abjuBtionem  oompofit, 
Cadaloi  qnoque  schisma  sua  yirtate  oompressit. 

R.  Inveni  David  senrum  meunit  oleo  saacto  meo  nnxi  earn ;  * 
Manus  enim  mea  aaxiliabitor  ei. 

y  •  Nihil  proficiet  inimicos  in  eo»  et  filius  iniquitatia  non  nooebit 
ei.    Manas. 

Lectio  r« 

Moftao  Alexandro  Secando,  invitas  et  mcerens  tinanimi  ommom 
consensu,  dedmo  Kalendas  Maji,  anno  Christ!  millesimo  septoa- 
gesimo  tertio  snmmos  Pontifez  electus,  sicut  sol  eflulsit  in  domo  Dd ; 
nam  potens  opere,  et  sermone,  ecclesiasticas  disdplins  reparandxy 
fidei  propagandse,  libertati  Ecclesise  restituendas,  eztirpandis  emm- 
bus,  et  comiptelis  tanto  studio  incubuit,  ut  ex  Apostolomm  setate 
nullusPontificum  fuisse  tradatur,  qui  majores  pro  Ecdesia  Dei  laborer 
molestiasqae  pertulerit,  aut  qui  pro  ejus  libertate  acriua  pugnayerit. 
Aliquot  proyindas  a  simoniaca  labe  expurgavit.  Contra  Henrid  im- 
peratoris  impios  conatus  fortis  per  omnia  athleta  impayidua  permannt, 
seque  pro  muro  Domui  Israel  ponere  non  timuit,  ac  enndem  Henri- 
cum  in  profundum  malorum  prolapsum,  fidelium  communione,  regno* 
que  privavit,  atque  subditos  populos  fide  ei  data  liberavit. 

R.  Posui  adjutorium  super  potentem,  et  exaltavi  electom  de  plebe 
mea.  *  Manus  enim  mea  auxiliabitor  d. 

V .  Inveni  David  senrum  meum,  oleo  aancto  meo  uaxi  enm. 
Manus. 

Lectio  VL 

Dum  Missarum  solemnia  perageret,  visa  est  viris  pus  columba,  e 
ccelo  delapsa  humero  ejus  dextero  inddens  alia  extensis  caput  ejns 
velare,  quo  significatum*  est,  Spiritus  Sancti  afflatu,  non  humaDse 
prudentise  rationibus  ipsum  duci  in  Eeclesia^  regimine.  Cum  ab 
iniqui  Henrid  exerdtu  Romse  gravi  obsidione  premeretur,  excitatom 
ab  hostibus  incendium  signo  cruds  extinxit.  De  ejus  manu  tandem 
a  Roberto  Ghiiscardo  Duce  Nortfamanno  ereptus,  Cassinum  se  con- 
tulit ;  atque  inde  Salemum  ad  dedicandam  Ecclesiam  Sancti  Matthct 
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• 
Apostoli  contendit.  Cum  aliquando  in  ea  civitate  sermonem  habn- 
isset,  ad  populum  seramnis  confectus  in  morbum  incidit,  quo  se 
interiturum  prflescivit.  Postrema  morientis  Gregorii  verba  fuere : 
Dilezi  justitiam,  et  odivi  iniquitatem,  propterea  morior  in  exilio. 
Innumerabilia  sunt,  quae  vel  fortiter  sustinuit,  vel  multis  coactis  in 
urbe  Synodis  sapienter  constituit,  vir  vere  sanctus,  criminum 
▼index,  et  acerrimus  Ecclesiae  defensor.  Exactis  itaque  in  Ponti- 
ficatu  annis  duodecim  migravit  in  coelum  anno  salutis  millesimo 
octogesimo  quinto,  pluribus  in  vita,  et  post  mortem  miraculis  clams, 
ejusque  sacrum  corpus  in  Cathedrali  Basilica  Salemitana  est  hono- 
rifice  conditum. 

R.  Iste  est  qui  ante  Deum  magnas  virtutes  operatus  est,  et  omnis 
terra  doctrina  ejus  repleta  est :  *  Ipse  intercedat  pro  peccatis  omnium 
populomm,  alleluja. 

V  •  Iste  est  qui  contempsit  vitam  mundi,  et  pervenit  ad  coelestia 
regna.     Ipse  intercedat 

Gloria  Patri.    Ipse  intercedat. 
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Adebude  of  Susa,  162. 

Adelbert,  archbishop  of  Bremen,  240. 
befriends  Cadalous,  241.  dismissed 
the  court,  248.   returns,  272.   dies, 

277. 

Adelbert,  of  Wurzburg,  defends  Gre- 
gory VII.  at  Worms,  ii.  94. 

Agnes,  of  Aquitain,  ii.  284. 

Agnes  crowned,  121.  regent,  183.  in 
difficulties,  193.  is  opposed  to  the 
papalists,  216.  countenances  Cada- 
lous,  218.  afflicted,  256.  retires  into 
a  convent,  267.  appears  at  court, 
280.  goes  to  Germany,  ii.  12.  pre- 
sent at  the  excommunication  of 
Henry,  106.  visited  by  him,  187. 
her  death,  220. 

Aldred,  archbishop  of  York,  210. 

Alexander  II.  217.  leaves  Rome,  224. 
returns,  228.  encourages  William 
the  Conqueror,  269.  sends  legates 
to  Milan,  265.  to  Ravenna,  305.  his 
death,  307.  character,  308.  scene  at 
his  burial,  314.  allows  a  layman  to 
wear  a  mitre,  360. 

Alexius  Comnenus,  emperor,  ii.  297* 
defeated  by  Guiscard,  299.  asks  aid 
of  Henry  IV.  302. 

Alfonso,  of  Castile,  favourable  to  Gre- 
gory VII.  ii  284. 

Annazir,  kins  of  Mauritania,  ii.  168. 

Anselm  da  Badagio,  legate  to  Milan, 
208.  elected  pope,  217.  recognized 
at  Mantua,  255.  See  Alexander 
II. 

Anaefan,  elect  cyf  Lucca,  364.  conse- 
crated, ii.  53.  legate  to  Milan,  218. 
flies  from  Henry,  295.  his  death, 
338. 

Antichrist,  forerunner  of,  ii.  101 . 

Apostles  equal  in  authority,  20. 

Ardoin  of  Ivrea,  kine  of  Italy,  98. 

Ariald,  deacon  of  Milan,  207.  excom- 
municated by  Guido,  208.  mur- 
dered, 265. 


Arragon,  bishop  of,  asks  Gregory's 

leave  to  resign,  ii.  154. 
Atto  elected  archbishop  of  Milan,  266. 

Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders,  147. 

Beatrice  marries  Grodfrey  of  Lorraine, 
169.  detained  by  Henry  III.  174. 
dies,  ii.  118. 

Benedict  IX.  profligate,  108.  resigns 
the  see,  109.  returns,  133.  resigns 
again,  134. 

Benzo,  bishop  of  Alba,  at  Rome,  220. 

Berengarius,  king  of  Italy,  79.  tyran- 
nical, 81. 

Berengarius,  archdeacon  of  Tours,  ii. 
240.  appears  at  Rome,  243.  vacilla- 
tion of,  243—247.  acquitted  by  Gre- 
gory VII.  247.  character,  249. 

BCTkach,  conference  at,  ii.  320. 

Bernard,  cardinal,  ii.  192.  renews  the 
sentence  against  Henry,  216. 

Bernard,  ab^t  of  Marseilles,  ii.  192. 
imprisoned,  203. 

Bertha,  queen  of  Henry  IV.  251.  ill- 
treated,  268.  accompanies  him  across 
the  Alps,  ii.  162.   her  death,  342. 

Bertha,  queen  of  Robert  of  France,  97« 

Berthold  of  Ziihringen,duke  of  Carin- 
thia,  195.  deprived  of  his  duchy, 
282.  dies  of  grief,  ii.  216. 

Berthold  the  younger,  ii.  233. 

Bertram,  count  of  Provence,  ii.  297* 

Bishops,  ooirupted  by  secular  offices, 
44.  equal  in  dignity,  64 — 66. 

Boleslaus,  king  of  Poland,  his  misera- 
ble end,  ii.  257. 

Boni£Me,  margrave  of  Tuscany,  117. 

Breviary  compiled  by  Gregory  VII.  ii. 
328. 

Bruno,  slain  by  Otho  of  Nordmark,  1 94. 

Bruno,  bishop  of  Toul,  declines  the 
popedom,  136.  compelled  to  accept 
it,  137*  enters  Rome  as  a  pilgrim 
with  Hildebrand,  138.  elected  pope, 
139.    See  Leo  IX. 
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Bronswicky  house  of,  276. 
Burchard,  of  Halbentadt,  34?^  iL  53. 

his  singular  escape,  133. 
Burning  of  Rome,  ii.  317* 

Cadalons,  217*  his  character,  218. 
goes  to  Rome,  220.  acknowledged 
by  the  Greek  emperor,  223.  pre- 
pares for  war,  226.  his  pretensions 
denied,  232.  enters  Rome,  241.  es- 
capes to  his  own  diocese,  249.  con- 
demned at  Mantua,  255. 

Calixtus  II.  enters  Italy,  iL  366.  Rome, 
367.  hu  treaty  with  Henry,  371. 

Canonization,  first  instance  of,  by 
papal  authority,  96. 

Cajiute,  king  of  Denmark,  102,  iL  255. 

Celibiicy  of  the  clergy,  141.  custom  of 
Milan  on  the  subject,  207)  note,  en- 
forced, uL  19.  troubles  in  conse- 
quence, 21.  profaneness,  26.  in 
France,  30.  custom  of  Normandy, 
30.  admitted  into  England,  40. 

Cencius,  214.  excommunicated,  215. 
aids  Cadalous,  241.  attacks  Gregory, 
iL  62.  dies  miaembly,  85. 

Qiarlemagne  enters  ItiJy,38.  crowned, 
39.  his  policy  tends  to  secularize  the 
Church,  42, 326. 

Chmdegang,  bishop  of  Metz,  142. 

Civitell^  battle  of,  163. 

Clement  II.  elected,  121.  said  to  have 
been  poisoned,  133. 

Clergy,  degradation  of,  46. 

Comety  appeaxaaee  o^  ii.  353. 

ConxBd  the  Salic,  emperor,  101.  simo- 
nia«al,  105. 

Conrad,  proYost  of  Coloene,  250. 

Coorad,  prince,  bom,  li.  5.  oath  of 
fealty  to  him,  88.  deserts  his  father, 
341.  crowned  at  Monza,  341.  dies, 
348. 

CoBStantine  Monoraaehus,  169. 

CoDstaatini  Donatio,  59. 

Conica  becomes  a  fief  of  St.  Peter,  iL 

217. 
Correy,  m«€ting  there,  35  L 

Councils  or  Stmods.    Vol.  L 


A.D.  1046 

1046 

1047 

1047 

1048 

868 

952 

1020 

888 

888 

895 

1049 

1049 


Pavia,  117. 
Sutri,118. 
Rome,  122. 
Spires,  131. 
Wonns9l36. 
Worms,  142. 
Augsburg,  142. 
Pftvia,  142. 
Mentz,  143. 
Metz,  142. 
Nantes,  142. 
Rome,  147. 
Pavia,  148. 


Councils  OR  Stnods.  VoLLeam^mted. 
A.D.  1049  Rheims,  149. 

1049  Mentz,  150. 

1050  Siponto,  151. 

1051  Rome,  151. 

1052  Mantua,  151. 
1055  Florence,  175. 

1055  Tours,  178. 

1056  Cologne,  184. 

1057  Rome,  184. 
1057  Merseburg,  193. 
1059  Sntri,  196. 
1059  Lateran,  200. 
1059  Melfi,  204. 
1057  Fontaneto,  207. 
1061  Rome,  210. 

1061  *  Basil,  217. 

1062  Osbor,  230. 
1063.  1065,  Rome,  842. 
1067  Biantua,  254. 
1069  Mentz,  270. 

1073  Rome,  306. 

1063  Jaoca,  332. 
1089  Toloaa,  33a 

CouNHLS  OR  Sthods.    Vol.  ii. 

1074  Rome,  10. 
1073  Erfort,  22. 

1075  London,  40. 

1076  Wintcm,  40. 
1080  Burgos,  41. 
1092  Szabulcha,  41. 
1075  Rome,  4& 

1075  Mentz,  71. 

1076  •  Worms,  92. 
1076  *  Piaoenza,  95. 
1076  Rome,  95. 
1076  *  Pavia,  120. 
1076  Salona,  160. 

1078  Rome,  284. 

1079  Rome,  240. 
1050  Rome,  842. 
1050  Venelli,  842. 
1054  Tours,  242. 

1078  Rome,  844. 

1079  Rome,  351. 

1079  Brittany,  256. 

1080  Rome,  866. 
1080  *  Mentz,  274. 

1080  Brixen,  275. 

1081  *  Pavia,  293. 

1083  Rome,  309. 

1084  S^emo,  318. 

1085  Qnedlenbnrg,  S21. 
1085  •Mentz,  321. 
1095  aennont,  34a 
1112  Vienne,  362. 
1116  Lateran,  36a 

1123  Lateian,  371. 
CruMde^  sunasted,  iL  &  44.  begun, 
34a  ite  «SeetBy  346. 

t  Those  marked  •  are  <'«oiiciliabala.'* 
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Cap,  ^yen  to  the  Uuty,  ii.  82. 
Pynac,  bishop  of  OurthAge,  364. 

Damasus  II.  134.  dies,  136. 

Pamiani,  Peter,  bishop  of  Ostia,  189. 
legate  to  Milan,  208.  writes  to  Ca- 
dalous,  218.  abdicates,  244.  rebukes 
Henry  IV.  at  Frankfort,  271.  dies, 
305.  opposed  to  transubstantiation, 
ii.  246. 

Decree  of  Nicholas  II.  200.  its  ten- 
dency, 202. 

Decretals,  coimpt,  62.  not  forged  at 
Rome,  64.  their  influence  on  the 
Church,  66. 

Demetrius,  king  of  the  Russians,  ii.  64. 

Demetrius  of  Dahnatia,  ii.  160.  267. 

Desiderius,  abbot  of  Monte  Cassino, 
262.  his  character,  263.  elected 
pope,  ii.  334.    See  Victor  III. 

Dietrich,  archbishop  of  Treves,  93. 

Dietrich,  bishop  ox  Verdun,  ii.  119. 
illtreated  on  a  journey  to  Rome,  167. 
his  character  of  Gregory,  330. 

Dietrich,  duke  of  Upper  Lorraine, 
excommunicated,  ii.  262. 

Dominic,  patriarch  of  Venice,  361. 

Eberhard,  count  of  Nellenburg,  276. 

sent  by  Henry  to  Gregory  VII.  322. 

sent  to  Italy  again,  ii.  94.  dismissed 

by  Heniy,  149.  killed,  232. 
Eboli,  count  of  Roceio,333. 
Ecbert,  count,  saves  Henry's  life,  228. 
Edward  the  Confessor  sends  envoys  to 

Rome,  211. 
Egiuo,  273. 

Ebter,  battle  of  the,  ii.  277* 
Ember  Weeks,  ii.  329. 
Eppo,  bishop  of  Zeitz,  iL  178.   sent  to 

Henry's  camp  before  Canossa,  181. 
Ethelind,  wife  of  Welf,  276. 

Ferdinand,  kmg  of  Castile,  177—179. 

Feudalism,  103.  hurtful  to  the  Church, 
106.  116. 

Fladenheim,  battle  of,  ii.  264. 

Forchheim,  diet  of,  ii.  190. 

Frederic,  count  of  Hohenstaufen,  ii. 
296. 

Frederic  of  Lonaine,  sent  to  Constan- 
tinople, 168.  returns,  186.  made 
abbot  of  Monte  Cassino,  186.  elected 
pope,  187'    See  Stephen  IX. 

Gebhard,    bishop    of   Constance,   ii. 

340. 
Gebhard,  bbhop  of  Ei^hstadt,   171* 

elected  pope,  173.    See  Victor  II. 
Geisa  of  Hungary,  ii.  27*  dies,  218. 
GehMius  II.  dies  at  Cluni,  it  366. 
Gex»ld  of  Ostia,  ii.  206.  218. 
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€rersrd,  bishop  of  Florence,  elected 
pope,  106.    See  Nicholas  II. 

Gerard  de  Saxo,  108. 

Gerstungen,  meeting  of  Saxoos  there, 
362. 

Godfrey,  archbishop  of  Milan,  26. 367. 

Godfrey  of  Lorraine  revolts,  147*  par- 
doned, 161.  marries  Beatrice,  169. 
does  homage,  184.  attacks  Cadalous, 
223.  his  policy,  224.  aids  Alexan- 
der II.  261.  dies,  302. 

Gk)dfrey  the  younger  marries  Ma- 
tilda, 303.  murdered,  ii.  1 17. 

Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  ii.  280. 

Goelar,  riot  there,  236. 

Gratianus,  109.    See  Gregory  VI. 

Gregory  II.  defends  images,  33.  en- 
courages Italians  against  the  Greek 
emperor,  34. 

Gregory  III.  sends  envoys  to  France, 
36. 

Gregory  VI.  buys  the  papacy,  109. 
his  warlike  proceedings,  112.  de- 
posed, 119. 

Gregory  VII.  316.  his  intercourse 
with  Henry,  319.  sends  a  legate  to 
Constantinople,  361.  suggests  a  cru- 
sade, iL  8.  writes  to  me  French 
bishops,  32.  why,  37.  intercourse 
with  William  the  Conqueror,  39. 
illness,  43.  sends  legates  to  Henry, 
80.  assaulted  by  Cencius,  82.  res- 
cued, 86.  declared  deposed  at 
Worms,  94.  his  council  of  1076, 95. 
scenes  there,  96.  his  speech,  101. 
deposes  Henry,  108.  character  of 
his  supporters,  126.  his  defence  of 
the  excommunication,  187 — 144. 
suggests  the  election  of  a  new  king, 
143.  his  influence  abroad,  162.  hu 
letter  to  Annazir,  158.  sets  out  for 
Augsburg,  166.  retires  to  Canoasa^ 
167.  absolves  Henry,  178.  declares 
his  integrity  by  a  eolemn  test,  178. 
■  his  letter  to  the  German  nobles,  191. 
^to  Us  legates  at  Forchheim,  209. 
returns  to  Rome,  213.  temporizes, 
226.  mitigates  the  sentences,  228. 
recognizes  the  title  of  Rudolf,  270. 
reconciled  with  Guiscard,  272.  con- 
demned at  Brixen,  276.  resumes 
his  firmness,  286.  his  letter  on  the 
power  of  the  Church,  290.  reftises 
to  compromise,  306.  takes  refuge  in 
St.Angelo,812.  rescued,  316.  leaves 
Rome,  318.  his  end,  322—324.  his 
memory,  327.  character,  330. 

Grregory,  cardinal,  ii.  192. 

Gregory,  bishop  of  Vercelli,  262.  his 
death,  u.  208. 

Goaimar,  of  Salerno,  166. 

Gualtier,  abbot  of  Pont  Isere,  iL  30. 
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Gttibert,  chancellor  of  Italy,  L  196. 
Bcheming,  214.  218.  oonsecxmted  to 
the  see  of  Ravenna,  it  42.  opposes 
the  papacy,  71*  his  intrignes,  81. 
encourages  Henry,  187*  excommu- 
nicated, 227.  becomes  an  anti-pope, 
278.  approaches  Home,  300.  is  there 
installed,  312.  expelled  the  city, 
348.  dies,  347. 

Guide,  archbishop  of  Milan,  resigns, 
265. 

Guido,  archbishop  of  Vienne,  IL  362. 
elected  pope,  365.  see  Caiixtus  II. 

Guiscard,  162.  108.  submits  to  Nicho- 
las, 203.  made  duke  of  Apulia,  204. 
his  oath,  205.  inclined  to  rebel,  358. 
excommunicated,  ii.  11.  50.  con- 
tumacious, 156.  marriage  of  his 
daughter,  219.  takes  an  oath  of 
obemence  to  Gregory,  272.  besieges 
Durazzo,  288.  returns  to  Italy,  303. 
takes  Rome,  316.  punishes  tne  Ro- 
mans, 318.  dies,  335. 

Halinard  declines  the  popedom,  134. 

Hanno,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  227> 
in  difficulties,  239.  goes  to  Italy, 
252.  decides  between  Alexander  II. 
and  Honorius  II.  255.  governs  the 
empire,  278.  retires,  281.  appears 
before  Alexander,  296.  fidthless  to 
the  king,  351.  suspected,!!.  28.  death, 
86. 

HarzbuTff  destroyed,  ii.  13. 

Haymo,  his  edition  of  the  Breviary,  ii. 
328. 

Helena,  da^hter  of  Guiscard,  iL  219. 

Henry  the  Fowler,  77- 

Henry  II.  elected  emperor,  89. 
triumphs  over  Ardoin,  99. 

Henry  III.  103.  his  policy  injurious 
to  the  Church,  116.  enters  Rome, 
120.  appoints  a  new  pope,  121. 
denounces  simony,  134.  appoints 
Leo  IX.  134.  his  troubles,  lOO.death, 
181.  tendency  of  his  policy,  182. 

Henry  IV.  acknowledged,  184.  stolen 
from  his  mother,  228.  has  bad 
counsellors,  235.  marries,  252. 
wishes  for  a  divorce,  268.  erects 
forts  in  Saxony,  281.  oppresses 
the  Saxons,  344.  who  attack  him, 
347.  his  escape,  347.  accused  by 
Reginger,  353.  his  illness,  355. 
destroys  the  Saxon  forts,  iL 
6.  defeats  the  Saxons,  58.  de- 
ceives them,  63.  nominates  to 
bishoprics,  70.  72.  disposes  of  bene- 
fices, 74.  deposes  the  Saxon  prelates, 
79.  insults  the  clergy  of  Cologne,  89. 
summoned  to  Rome,  90.  his  council 
of  Worms,  92.  his  letter  to  the  pope 


/       98.  exrommuniratfeH,  106.  bis 

cultiesy  120.  character  of  bis  sup- 
porters, 125.  forsaken  by  hb  iiobles» 
130.  lays  Meissen  waste,  135.  at 
Oppenheun,  146.  compromiaes  witli 
the  nobles,  148.  dismisses  his  fol- 
lowers, 149.  sets  oat  for  Rome,  151. 
diflBculties  of  his  journey,  163.  at 
Canossa,  172.  his  penance,  174.  his 
oath,  177*  retires  to  R^gio,  182. 
makes  a  royal  progress,  189.  pro- 
ceeds to  Germany,  206.  wastes 
Swabia,  207.  enters  Worms,  214. 
breaks  his  treaty  with  Radolf,  816. 
sends  envoys  to  Rome,  224.  his 
treatment  of  the  Saxons,  829.  in- 
trigues, 862.  prepares  for  war, 
876.  enters  Italy,  287.  fortifies  Pala- 
tiolus,  306.  abandons  it,  31 1 .  retreate 
before  Gruiscard,  315.  retams  to 
Germany,  319.  defeated  at  Canossa, 
340.  deserted  by  Conrad,  341.  im- 
prisoned by  Henry  V.  350.  eom- 
pelled  to  resign,  358.  dies,  353.  fau 
burial,  354.  remarks,  355. 

Henry  V.  revolts,  it  347.  imprisons 
his  fikther,  350.  crowned  at  Mentz, 
352.  imprisons  Paschal,  359.  crowned 
at  Rome,  360.  death,  374. 

Henry,  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  dies 
excommunicate,  305. 

Herlembaid,  264.  aUin,  iL  70. 

Herman,  bishop  of  Bambeig,  accnsed 
of  simony,  iL  16.  deposed,  65.  aban- 
doned by  Henry,  78. 

Herman,  bishop  of  Metz,  defends  Gre- 
gory at  Worms,  iL  94. 

Herman,  of  Luxemburg,  elected  kin^ 
iL  296.  in  danger  of  exoonmranica- 
tion,  321.  abdication  and  death,  396. 

Hildebrand,  126.  his  austerity,  188. 
leaves  Quni  for  Rome,  189.  follows 
Gregory  YI.  to  Germany,  130. 
made  prior  of  Ctuni,  131.  aeeom- 
panics  Leo  IX.  to  Rome,  138.  snb- 
deacon,  144.  reforms  the  monastery 
of  St.  Paul,  145.  refuses  the  papacy, 
171.  in  Germany,  178.  pimishes 
simony  in  France,  I76.  deacon,  188. 
in  Germany,  191.  chanoeUor  of 
Rome,  817*  elected  pope^  316.  see 
Gieffory  VII. 

Hildolf  appointed  to  the  see  of  Cokgne^ 
ii.  89.  consecrated,  II7. 

Hdchstadt,  battle  of,  ii.  896. 

Hohenstaufen,  house  of,  ii.  855. 

Hubert,  legate  in  Eng^d,  iL  8Sft 

Hugh,  abbot  of  Ouni,  at  Canoaea,  iL 
178. 

Hugo  of  Provence,  king  of  Italy,  77* 

Hugo  Gandidns,  814.  rvonohsd  to 
Alexander  II.  855.  aidna  the  elee^ 
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tion  of  Gregory  YII.  316.  legate  to 
I^Mun,  331.  at  WoniiB,  iL  92.  excom- 
municated, 217* 
Hugo,  bishop  of  Die,  ii.  217* 
Hugo,  bishop  of  Lyons,  it  323.  325. 

Image-worship,  33.  ii9. 

Isidore  (Mercator,)  52.  see  Decretals. 

Jaromir,bishopof  PTague,359.  appears 

at  Rome,  ii.  1 1.  confirmed  in  hia  see, 

12. 
John  XII.  asks  the   interference   of 

Otho,  81. 
John  XVIII.  a  layman,  101. 
John  of  Gaeta,  elected  pope,  ii.  364. 

see  Gelasius  II. 
John  the  Hermit,  ii.  339. 
John,  bishop  of  Velletri,  antipope,  192. 
Jordanus  defeats  Guiscard,   ii.  236. 

conducts  Gregory  to  Aquino,  272. 
Judith,  sister  of  Henry  IV.  ii.  153. 

Ladislaus,  ii.  218. 

Lambert  of  Asohaffenburg,  ii.  199, 
note. 

Lambert,  bishop  of  Ostia,  iL  371* 

Landric,  archdeacon  of  Autun,  370. 

Landnlf,  prince  of  Benevento,  302. 

Landulf,  bishop  of  Pisa,  ii.  217* 

Landulf,  a  Milanese  ecclesiastie,  206. 
excommunicated,  208.  dies,  264. 

Lanlranc,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
298.  i«ceiyes  the  pall  from  Rome, 
300.  opposes  BerengariuB,  ii*  242. 

Laurence,  archbishop  of  Amalfi,  coad- 
jutor of  Gregory  VI.  112. 

Lay  inyestiture,  48. 

Leo  VIII.,  86. 

Leo  IX.  reforms  the  Church,  148. 
punishes  simony,  149.  assaulted  at 
Mantua,  161.  self-denying,  162. 
crosses  the  Alps,  159.  leads  an  army, 
160.  defeated,  164.  dies,  167. 

Liberius,  pope,  25. 

Liemar,  archbishop  of  Bremen,  iL  17> 

Lombard  clergy  corrupt,  198.  207. 
disown  Gregory  VII.  ii.  96.  sus- 
pended, 107. 

Mananes  archbishop  of  Rheims,ii.  284. 

Mangold,  Count,  iL  191. 

Manaionarii,  ii.  42. 

Martel,  Charles,  36. 

Matilda  marries    Gk>dfTey,   303.  her 

titles,  304.  intercedes  for  Henry  IV. 

ii.  173.  her  bequest  to  the  Church, 

188.  aids  Gregory  with  her  treasures, 

294.  301.  her  death,  362. 
Maurice  Burdinus  crowns  Henry  V., 

ii.  363.   ontipope,  364.  flees  from 

Rome,  307.  confined,  368. 
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Meinward,  abbot  of  Reichenau,  288. 
Melrichstadt,  battle  of,  iL  231.  . 
Mentz,  tumult  there,  ii.  201. 
Michael  Cerularius,  patriarch,  169. 
Michael  Parapinaces,  emperor,  iL  237. 
Michael,  a  pretender,  ii.  274. 
Milan,  troubles  there,  208,  iL  69. 
Monasticism,  68. 
Monks,  corrupt,  283. 
Mozarabic  ritual,  331—333. 

Nehemiah,  archbishop  of  Strigonium, 
iL218. 

Nicephorus  Botoniates,  ii.  237.  excom- 
municated by  the  pope,  238.  de- 
throned, 297. 

Nicholas  I.  61.  character  of  his  pon- 
tificate, 71* 

Nockmeelav,  secret  meeting  there,  347. 

Normans,  163, 164. 

Norman  pilgrims  at  Salerno,  166. 
tempted  to  Italy,  168.  conduct 
there,  169.  defeat  Leo  IX.  164.  sub- 
mit, 166. 

Obertus,  defeated  by  Matilda's  troops, 
u.  319. 

Odilo,  abbot  of  Cluni,  128. 

OMeal,  by  fire,  267. 

Otho  succeeds  his  father,  77.  crosses 
the  Alps,  79.  crowned  at  Rome,  82. 
procures  the  election  of  Leo  VIII. 
86.  dies,  88. 

Otho,  bishop  of  Constance,  ii.  21. 

Otho  of  Nordmark,  193. 

Otho  of  Nordheim  made  duke  of  Bava- 
ria, 226.  accused  of  treason,  273. 
condemned,  276.  heads  the  Saxons, 
ii.  68.  revolts  openly,  123.  at  Forch- 
heim,  196.  at  Fladenheim,  264.  joins 
Herman,  296.  dies,  303. 

Otho  of  Ostia,  holds  a  council  at  Qued- 
linburg,  ii.  321.  elected  pope,  337* 
see  Urban  II. 

Papacy,  principle   of  the  theory,  iL 

108,  note. 
Paschal  II.  elected,  ii.  347*  encourages 

Henry  V.  349.  who  imprisons  bun, 

369.  crowns  Henry,  360.  repents, 

361.  dies,  363. 
Paschasius  Radbertus,  iL  241. 
Penance,  ii.  I7I.  insincere  condemned, 

266.268. 
Pepin  deposes  Childeric,  36.  aids  the 

pope,  37. 
Peter  the  Hermit,  ii.  343. 
Peter-pence,  iL  258. 
Philip    of    France    simoniacal,   370. 

character,  372.  persists  in  simony, 

ii.  31.  unfriendly  to  Gregory  VII. 

284. 

E  e 
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PibOy  bishop  of  Tool,  ii.  119. 

PoppOy.  bishop  of  Brixen,  134.    see 

Dkmasus  II. 
Praxedefl,  wife  of  Heniy  IV.  ii.  342. 
Priesthood  compared  ^th  royalty,  ii. 

290. 
Prediction,  false,  of  Damiani,  219.  of 

Gregory  VII.  ii.  271. 

Rainer,  iL  347.  see  Paschal  II. 

Rapotho,  Count,  slain,  ii.  279. 

Ratramnus,  142. 

Ravennarebels  against  the  emperor,  34 

Reformers,  papal,  141. 
«  Reginger,  353.  dies  delirious,  357* 

Remaclus,  St  286. 

Remigius,  bishop  of  Linoohi,  300. 389. 

Richard,  abbot  of  Marseilles,  ii.  40. 

Richard  of  Capua,  280.  swears  allegi- 
ance to  Gregory,  382.  besieges 
Naples,  ii.  219.  238.  dies,  238. 

Ring  and  staff,  327. 

Robert,  count  of  Flanders,  ii.  167* 

Robert,  king  of  France,  marries  against 
the  canons,  97« 

Roland  of  Parma,  ii.  95.  his  life  saved 
by  Gregory,  96.  excommunicated, 
227. 

Romuald,  St.  condemns  simony,  289. 

Rudolf  of  Rheinfeld,  duke  of  Swabia, 
195.  refuses  the  crown,  353.  elected 
king,  ii.  198.  crowned  200.  besieges 
Wurzburg,  213.  defeats  Henry,  285. 
slain,  280. 

Rupert,  abbot  of  Bamberg,  287. 

Rupert,  bishop  of  Bamberg,  uL  72. 
seized  by  Welf,  187. 

Ruthard,  archbishop  of  Mentz,  his 
speech  to  Henry  V.  iL  352. 

Ruzeirn  made  abbot  of  Fulda,  ii.  74. 

Saracens  before  Salerno,  158.  in  Guis- 
card's  army,  ii.  315. 

Sardinian  prelates,  388. 

Saxons  oppressed,  344.  rise,  347.  tur- 
bulent, ii.  13.  their  prayers,  58.  de- 
feated, 58.  deceived,  63.  in  arms,  1 22. 
remonstrate  with  Gregory,  222.  288. 

Saxon  prelates  deposed  by  Henry,  ii.  79. 

Saxon  nobles  imprisoned,  ii.  118. 
allowed  to  escape,  121. 

Schism  of  the  east  and  west,  189. 

Servandus,  bishop  of  Hippo,  ii.  158. 

Sicard,  patriarch  of  Aquileia,at  Tribur, 
ii.  145.  gained  over  by  Henry,  218. 
253. 

Siegfried,  archbishop  of  Mentz,  227. 
his  claims  upon  Thuringia,  289. 
appears  at  Rome,  298.  faithless  to 
the  king,  351.  summons  a  diet,  354. 
irresolute  in  enforcing  celibacy,  iL 
22.  claims  on  Thuringia,  23.  excom- 


municatea  the  ThuringiaiiB,  61.  aids 
Herman  of  Bamberg,  85.  suqMsded, 
107.  deserts  the  king,  144.  aowss 
Rudolf,  200.excommumcate8  Henry, 
263.  dies,  319. 

Simony  condemned,  47.  289. 

Societies,  religious,  evil  of,  58. 

Solomon,  king  of  Hungary,  248. 

Spires,  burial-plaoe  of  Henry  III.  181. 
of  Henry  IV.  iL  364.of  Henry  V.  374. 

Stanislaus,  bishop  of  Cracow,  mur- 
dered, ii.  257. 

Stephen  II.  aided  by  Pepin,  38. 

Stephen,  king  of  Hnngary,8tylcd  legate 
of  the  apostolic  see,  94. 

Stephen  IX.  187.  dies,  191. 

Stephen,  cardinal,  218. 

Suidger,  bishop  of  Bamberg^  121.  see 
Clement  II. 

Supremacy  of  the  pope  condemned, 
85, 88.  shadowed  in  the  Isia^tiah 
monarchy,  70.  immediate  benefita  o^ 
71.  iL  157. 

Sweyn,  king  of  Denmark,  iL  155.  hia 
penance,  ibid.  note. 

Tedaldua  appointed  archbishop  of 
Bfilan,  ii.  70.  excommmuealed,  217. 

Terracina,  Otho  elected  pope  theare,  iL 
237. 

Theophyhurt,  IO7.  see  Benedict  IX. 

Thomas,  archbidiop  of  York,  300. 

Thrasimond,  abbot  of  Tremiti,  282. 

Thiasimond,  count  of  Chieti,  185. 

Tosti,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  210. 

Transubstantiation,  ii.  241,  first  taught, 
251. 

Tribur,  diet  of,  iL  145. 

Udo^  archbishop  of  Treves,  251.  goes 
to  Rome,  ii.  120.  retam^  130. 
carries  a  letter  feom  Hcniy  to  Gre- 
gory, 150. 

Uhn,  diet  of,  iL  208. 

Ulric  of  Cosheim,  35.  diamisBed  by 
Henry,  iL  149.  recalled,  190. 

Unstrut,  battle  of,  ii.  57. 

Urban  II.  elected,  ii.  337.  at  Qermoiit, 
343.  dies,  347. 

Varangians,  ii.  298. 

"  Veni,  Creator,"  sung  before  eoondls, 

ii.95. 
Verdun  cathedral  burnt,  148. 
Victor  II.  173.  dislikes  monks,  178. 

his  services  in  Germany,  183.  dies 

at  Florence,  188. 
Victor  III.  his  conduct  and  death,  iL 

335. 

Wazo,  bishop  of  Liege,  his  advice  to 
Henry,  134.  dies,  135. 
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Welf,  his  origin,  276.  reconciled  to 
Otho  of  Noraheim,  ii.  146.  At  Forch- 
helm,  196. 

Welf  the  Younger  marries  Matilda,  ii. 

337. 

Werner  or  Wezelin,  archbishop  of 
Magdeburg,  347.  slain,  il  231. 

Widerad,  abbot  of  Fulda,  288. 

•William  of  Burgundy,  ii  8. 

William  the  Conqueror,  258.  refuses 
homage  to  the  pope,  ii.  259.  his 
character,  260. 


William,  bishop  of  Utrecht,  at  Worms, 
ii.  94.  consecrates  Hildolf,  117.  pro- 
nounces the  pope  excommunicate, 
119.  his  miserable  end,  127- 

Worms,  its  loyalty,  356.  diet  there,  ii. 
94. 

Wratislav,  Duke  of  Bohemia,  359.  re- 
warded with  the  fief  of  Lusatia,  iL 
88. 

Zachary  encourages  Pepin  to  depose 
Childeric,  37. 


THE  END. 
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